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JLais  work,  as  our  readers  perceive  from  the  title  pa|e,  has 
been  before  the  public  too  long  to  be  called  a  novelty.  We  do 
not  remember,  however,  to  have  seen  a  notice  of  it  m  the  con- 
temporary literary  joumak ;  and  our  condition  this  side  of 
the  water  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Danish  subjects  in  Green* 
land,  to  whom  the  annual  ship  from  Copenhagen  brought  a 
year's  supply  of  newspapers,  which,  being  judiciously  dealt 
out  bjr  the  governor  oile  by  one,  furnished  the  coffee-house 
politicians  of  the  polar  circle,  with  as  regular  a  succession  of 
news  as  is  enjoyed  at  Lloyd%  with  the  trifling  abatement, 
that  it  was  all  a  year  old.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Dr.  Copleston's  praelections  are  new  to  most  of  our  readers, 
nor  that  they  will  thank  us  for  making  them  cease  to  be  so. — 
He  is  already  known  to  most  of  them,  as  having  been  the 
champion  of  his  University,  on  occasion  of  the  animated  con- 
troversy,  which  arose  from  some  severe  animadversions  in 
the  Edmburgh  Review,  on  the  course  of  study  and  system  of 
education  pursued  at  Oxford.  Dr.  Copleston  replied  to  these 
animadversions  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *  The  Calumnies  of 
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the  Edinburgh  Review  against  Oxford,  refuted,^  which  was 
in  its  turn  the  subject  of  a  very  lively  retort,  in  the  Eklinburgh 
Review.  To  this  Dr.  Copleston  rejoined  in  a  pamphlet,  of 
which  several  long  extracts  were  reprinted  in  the  Boston  An- 
thology, and  here,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  the  contro* 
versy  rested.  It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  revive 
it ;  the  rather,  as  its  essential  merits  are  sometimes  waved  by 
the  wannest  friends  of  Oxford.  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  sucn 
friends  concede  that  the  English  Universities  are  by  no  means 
to  be  considered  merely  as  places  of  education,  whither  young 
men  are  to  resort  to  acquire  knowledge.  There  are,  on  the 
cpntrary,  two  other  points  of  view  in  which  these  establish- 
ments are  entitled  to  respect.  The  first  is,  as  affording  an  elir 
gible  residence  for  youne  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  between 
the  periods  of  youth  ana  manhood;  subjecting  them  to  some 
restraints,  and  calling  on  them  for  some  efforts,  which  if  they 
make,  it  is  well,  and  if  they  do  not,  it  is  better  than  to  have 
been  at  the  centre  of  dissipation,  in  the  capital.  The  other 
principal  light,  in  which  the  English  Universities  are  viewed, 
IS  that  of  a  nursery  for  the  established  church ;  not  exactly  as 
a  place  to  acquire  the  knowledge  requisite  for  assuming  its  dig- 
nities ;  but  as  a  middle  state  of  preferment,  from  wnich  the 
candidate  is  translated,  when  his  hour  cometh. 

Now,  with  regard  to  any  judgment  we  might  ourselves  be  dis- 
posed to  form  and  express,  we  severely  reprobate  that  levity, 
with  which  travellers  or  foreigners  are  wont,on  the  score  of  some 
hasty  observations  made  in  a  three  days'  visit,  to  condemn 
institutions,  which  have  a  deep  foundation  in  the  character  of 
a  people,  and  are  therefore  likely  to  be  what  that  character 
requires.  We  think  it  most  indecent,  with  that  partial  insight 
into  things,  which  is  caueht  in  the  post-chaise,  at  the  inn,  or 
even  at  the  dinner  table,  to  which  a  letter  of  introduction 
gives  you  access,  to  pronounce  bold  opinions  on  the  morals  and 
principles  that  prevail  at  the  firesides  of  a  nation ;  on  political 
controversies,  of  which  we  just  know  the  catch  words ;  and 
on  establishments,  upon  which  the  wise  and  good  have  labour^ 
ed  for  aees.  And  il  it  is  thought  an  incontestible  mark  of  a 
base  ana  vulgar  mind  in  private  life,  to  decide  intrusively  and 
peremtorily  on  personal  affairs,  which  do  not  concern  us,  and 
which  we  do  not  understand,  we  see  not  what  can  apologize 
for  that  ferocious  spirit  of  censure,  which  sweeps  through  a 
great,  populous,  respectable,  intelligent  community;    takes 
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I  bigb  Dames  in  vain ;  asperses  characters,  which  are  the  ob>  ~ 
1  jects  of  a  nation's  veneration ;  derides  manners,  because  the*  "J 
I  are  peculiar,  ihat  is,  because  they  arc  manners;  and  sits  m*^ 
I  judgDteni  on  the  work  of  centuries.     Wilh  these  sentimpntr* 
I  we  should  but  condemn  ourselves,  did  we  indulge  in  any  fli[y  * 
pant  disparagement  of  the  English  Universilies.     To  say  thaf^ 
a£  mere  places  of  instruction  they  afford  the  assembled  slo-  * 
I  dents  less  excitement  and  less  aid,  than  the  German  universi^^ 
I   lies,  would  be  to  deny  them  a  merit  which  they  do  not  anx*'^ 
I  iously  covet.     The  English  Universities  are  entitled  to  re-"* 
,  specl,  as  most  spendid  depositories  of  literary  treasures;  and*^ 
were  it  but  in  the  libraries  which  their  halls  contain,  thcV'' 
I  could  not  be  denied  to  have  paid  their  debt  of  utility  to  each 
I  of  the  transitory  generations,  which  arises,  flourishes,  and 
I  decays  beneath  their  ancient  walls.     They  are  entitled  to 
I  respect,  for  the  labours  of  a  long  unbroken  line  of  learned  men 
I   ana  accomplished  scholars,  which  have  made  and  will  ever 
L  make  the  names  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  dear  when  the 
'  English  language  shall  be  what  the  Latin  is  now.     They  ara4 
entitled  to  respect  on  the  grounds  on  which,  as  we  have  sta-^ 
ted,  they  often  claim  it,  viz.  as  a  suitable  abode  for  the  ari»1.4 
tocracy  of  the  country,  during  the  interval  between  the  rei^ 
Btrainta  of  school,  and  the  calls  of  life.     It  has,  it  must  havel''^ 
a  salutary  effect  on  the  fulurecharacter  of  this  important  clast^   I 
of  the  community,  thus  to  bring  its  members,  from  a  score  of'f* 
(amily  factions,  together ;  to  unite  ihem,  at  least  for  a  year  or  ' 
I  two,  as  members  of  one  fraternity,  before  they  plunge  uito  the 
1  remorseless  rivalries  of  government  and   life  ;     and  even 
I  though  the  literary  atmosphere  of  the  place  should  be  wholly 
left  out  of  (be  account,  though  no  consideration  be  had  what- 
ever of  the  enlargement  and  illumination  of  mind  that  must 
be  caught  involuntarily,  in  a  two  or  three  years'  abode  at  an 
academical  city,  still  lo  have  redeemed  so  much  time  from  - 
the  saloons  and  the  worse  than  saloons  of  the  metropolis,  is  < 
CDough.     No  one  can  doubt  that  the  want  of  some  such  nur- 
sery of  character  in  France,  the  immediate  transition  from 
boarding  school  and  private  tutelage,  to  the  vices  of  the 
capital  and  the  army,wE!S  one  great  cause  of  the  degeneracy  of 
the  once  gallant  heraldry  of  that  country :  a  degeneracy  under 
which  the  spirit  of  ihe  order  was  so  wholly  broken,  that  when 
the  revolution  came  on,  there  was  found  scarce  a  member  of 
fb«  aristocracy,  to  a^erl  ^eir  claims  to  more  privileges  and 
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greater  forlunes,  than  were  ever  swept  away  by  a  popular 
storm.  Lastly,  the  Endish  Universities  are  entitled  to 
respect,  as  a  great  integral  part  of  the  church  establishment ; 
and  when  so  considered,  some  objections  often  urged  to  them 
will  lose  their  force.  It  is  objected,  for  instance,  that  at  one 
of  the  great  English  Universities,  subscription  to  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  is  necessary  for  admission,  and  at  the  other  lor 
a  degree ;  and  this,  if  you  look  upon  the  Universities  as  wc 
look  on  all  public  institutions  in  our  country,  as  the  propcrtT 
of  the  people,  the  common  inheritance  of  all,  seems  a  narci- 
ship.  But  if  you  consider  the  Universities  as  a  part  of  the 
religious  establishment,  to  iliurmur  against  the  privileges  se* 
cured  to  the  friends  of  the  church  in  the  Universities,  or  to 
the  children  of  the  Universities  in  the  church,  is  to  quarrel 
with  an  institution  for  supporting,  encouraging  and  uphold- 
ing itself.  Such  of  our  readers  as  judge  of  foreign  institu- 
tions,  by  domestic  analogies,  may  think  this  last  a  poor  de» 
fence ;  and  that  it  were  first  to  be  proved  that  an  exclusively 
national  establishment  of  a  particular  sect  of  religion,  is  not 
an  encroachment  on  political  and  civil  liberty.  We  think  our- 
selves that  it  is ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  estab- 
lishment existing  in  England  could  be  destroyed,  to  give 
place  to  any  thing  which  might  be  proposed  as  a  substitute, 
without  bringing  m  new  evils  greater  tnan  the  old.  It  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  in  surveying  the  institutions  of  eveiy 
country,  but  our  own,  that  they  are  not  what  their  wise  and 

food  men  have  deliberately  chosen  and  willed  them  to  be  5 
ut  what  the  wise  and  good  have  been  able  to  cull  and  select, 
to  put  together,  to  repair,  to  balance  one  against  another,  to 
soften  down,  explain  away,  indulge  in  theory  and  modify  in 
practice,  save  in  the  letter,  and  correct  in  the  spirit,  out  of  those 
monstrous,  revolting,  and  heathenish  institutions,  which,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  feudal  system,  took  too  deep  root  in  the 
world,  to  be  soon  if  ever  eradicated.  Perhaps  there  is  not 
a  priest  or  prelate  of  the  church  of  England,  no,  not  the 
anxious  expectant,  who  is  counting  the  pulses  of  the  incum- 
bent of  a  good  living  to  which  he  is  to  succeed,  who  would 
not  calmly  and  theoretically  allow  that,  upon  the  whole,  it 
were  to  be  wished  that  all  advowsons  were  aoolished,  and  that 
the  state,  if  it  chose  to  support  the  clergy,  should  support  in 
each  parish  him,  whom  the  people  of  tnat  parish  cnose  for 
their  souls^  physician.     Perhaps  there  is  not  a  politician  in 
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your  own ;  to  be  able  to  trace  your  ancestry  back,  not  to  the 
ranks  of  a  semi-barbarous  conqueror,  or  the  poor  mythology 
of  vagrants  and  fugitives  of  fabulous  days,  but  to  noble,  high- 
minded  men  in  an  ae;e  of  glory,  than  wnich  a  brighter  never 
dawned  on  the  world  f  Is  it  nothing  to  be  able,  as  you  set 
your  foot  on  the  English  soil,  and  with  a  heart  going  back  to 
all  the  proud  emotions  which  bind  you  at  the  moment  to  the 
happy  home  you  have  left,  to  be  able  still,  nevertheless,  to  ex- 
claim, with  more  than  poetical,  with  literal  natural  truth, 


Salve  !  magna  Parens 
Frugamt  Satumia  tellus,  magna  virAm  ! 


If  there  be  any  feeling,  merely  national,  which  can  com- 
pare with  this,  it  should  be  that  which  corresponds  to  it ;  the 
complacency,  with  which  it  were  to  be  hoped  the  wise  and 

food  friends  of  British  glory  in  England  would  reg^d  this 
ourishing  off-set  of  their  own  native  stock ;  the  pride  with 
which  they  should  witness  the  progress  of  their  language, 
their  manners,  their  laws  and  their  literature,  over  resions 
wider  than  the  conauests  of  Alexander  ;  and  that  not  by  a 
forced  and  military  impjosition  on  a  conquered  land,  but  by 
fair  and  natural  mheritance,  and  still  more  by  voluntary 
adoption  and  choice ;  the  joy,  with  which  they  should  reflect, 
that  not  a  note  is  struck  at  the  centre  of  thought  and  opinion 
in  the  British  capital,  but  is  heard  and  propagated  by  our 

Sresses,  to  the  valley  of  the  Missoun,  and  that  if  the 
ay  should  come  in  the  progress  of  national  decline,  when 
England  shall  be  gathered  with  the  empires  that  have 
been,  when  her  thousand  ships  shall  have  disappeared  from 
the  ocean,  and  the  mighty  chain  of  her  wealth  shall  be  bro- 
ken, with  which  she  has  so  long  bound  the  European  world 
to  her  chariot-wheels,  and  mustered  the  nations,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Tagus  to  the  banks  of  the  Don,  to  march  beneath 
the  banner  of  her  coalitions,  that  then  there  will  be  no  unwor- 
thy descendant  to  catch  her  mantle ;  and  that  the  rich  trea- 
sure of  her  institutions  and  character,  instead  of  becoming 
the  unrescued  prey  of  Huns  and  Vandals,  and  whatever  un- 
couth name  of  barbarism  laid  waste  of  old  the  refinements  of 
the  world,  will  be  preserved,  upheld,  and  perfected  in  the  wes- 
tern world  of  promise. 

We  have  allowed  our  feelines  to  carry  us  too  far  from  the 
subject  which  we  were  considering,  and  from  the  tribute  of 
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have  a  right  to  judge  of  the  subject,  that  too  much  attabable 
good  18  sacrificed,  at  the  Enelish  Uliiversities,  by  adherence 
to  ancient  prescriptions.  We  know  not  where  else  in  the 
world  so  munificent  a  patronage  of  learning  exists  as  the  en- 
dowment of  the  fellowships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is 
said  that  the  revenues  of  the  richest  fellowships  are  £800  a 
year,  a  salary  as  high,  or  higher,  than  that  of  the  governor 
or  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts.  The  number  of  fellow- 
ships so  rich  as  this  may  not  be  large,  but  the  whole  annual 
amount  appropriated  in  this  way  to  the  support  of  men  of 
learning,  at  the  Universities,  is  well  known  to  be  great ;  great 
even  with  the  less  frugal  English  notions  of  an  api)ointment. 
And  yet  the  manner  in  whicn  these  livings  are  attained,  and 
the  tenure  by  which  they  are  held,  prevent  them,  we  appre- 
hend, from  rendering  half  the  good  to  the  cause  of  learning, 
of  which  under  a  diifercnt  administration  they  might  be 
made  productive.  Some  fellowships  indeed  are  open  to  all  the 
world,  as  those  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge ;  others  are 
limited  to  certain  districts  of  counties,  others  to  single  coun- 
ties, to  single  parishes,  to  single  schools.  At  Oxford,  the 
Magdalen  fellowships  are  said  to  be  the  best.  Of  these,  five 
belong  to  the  diocess  of  Winchester,  seven  to  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  four  to  Oxford,  three  to  Berks,  &c.  At  New  college, 
Oxford,  the  fellows  must  be  elected  from  Winchester  school ; 
and  at  King's  college,  Cambridge,  from  Eton  school.  This 
holds  of  scholarships,  another  class  of  establishments  similar 
in  nature,  though  subordinate  in  rank,  to  fellowships,  and 
which  should  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  system,  inasmuch 
as  the  fellows,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  are  chosen  from 
among  the  scholars. 

We  suppose  that  when  these  establishments  were  originally 
founded,  tne  literary  and  clerical  profession,  for  these  were 
then  identical,  could  not  support  itself;  and  it  was  necessary 
that  permanent  provision  should  be  made  for  those,  who  were 
to  teach  and  preach,  as  there  is  nowadays  for  those  who 
fight.  The  colleges  were  founded,  to  afibrd  such  provision 
for  the  training  and  supporting  of  the  clergy.  Places  of  gen- 
eral education,  we  suppose,  they  were  not ;  for  there  was 
nobody,  at  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  the  more  an-' 
cient  of  them,  to  be  educated.  It  is  only  an  improvement, 
forced  upon  them  by  the  progress  of  society,  that  other  schol- 
ars, besides  the  stipendiaries  on  the  foundations,  have  been 
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received  at  them  lo  be  educatet).  Now  that  the  wealth  acquir- 
ed hy  the  commercial  and  agricultural  classes  has  built  up  a 
middle  order  of  society,  unknown  in  the  feudal  ages,  possessed 
of  the  means  of  pursuing  whatever  calling  inclination  may 
suggest,  the  original  object  of  the  colleges,  viz.  as  indispensa- 
ble nurseries  lor  literary  and  clerical  men,  has  become,  if 
not  sglionjinale,  at  least  only  collaterally  important.  There 
would  now  be  learned  men  enough  ano  clergymen  enough, 
without  so  many  or  so  rich  fellowships  and  scholarships ;  and 
as  England  is  the  only  country  in  the  world,  where  such  es- 
tablishments exist  in  any  considerable  degree,  so  without 
Ihem  England  would  be  able,  as  well  as  other  countries,  lo 
provide  for  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  church. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  in  many  single  cases,  the  pat- 
ronage afforded  by  these  establishments  is,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, seasonable  in  its  application,  and  happy  in  its  effects. 
But  that  the  whole  system,  as  existing  in  all  its  parts,  is  \-al- 
uablt  in  proportion  to  the  costliness  of  the  apparatus,  we  can- 
not fully  persuade  ourselves.     A  boy  makes  interest  lo  be  put 
on  the  foundation  at  one  of  the  great  schools,  at  Eton,  West- 
minster, Winchester,  Merchant  tailors';  or  he  is  put  on  such 
a  foundation,  because  he  was  born  in  a  certain  parish,  county, 
ordiocess.  Once  a  scholar  there,  he  usually  becomes  a  scholar 
at  some  college.    He  then  becomes  fellow,  and  at  last  succeeds 
to  the  first  living  in  the  gift  of  his  college,  that  falls  in,  which 
happens  on  an  average  at  the  age  of  forty  or  forty-five.    The 
moral  e/Tect  of  this  system  on  the  hearts  and  characters  of 
the  aspirants  is  feelingly  and  eloquently  described,  by  the  in- 
Lgcnious  author  of  Espriella's  letters.     The  literary  effect  of 
the  whole  system  is, that  from  boyhood,  the  individual  secures 
a  provision  for  life.     It  may  be  that  he  shall  all  along  deserve 
such  provision,  and  turn  it  lo  the  account  of  religion  and  let- 
^ter^     But  in  no  step  of  the  progress  does  he  enjuy  the  pat- 
ronage btcause  he  aeserves  it,  but  because  he  had  the  good 
fortune  lo  gel  into  the  circle,  which  is  moving  round,   and 
,  will  bring  him  his  lurn  in  due  time.     Now  we  oo  really  think 
^  that  this  must  of  itself  encourage  indolence,  and  bring  on  an 
.indifference  to  personal  reputation.     But  the  evil  goes  farther, 
Lfot"  BO  ffi^ny  places  in  the  church,  as  are  thus  appended  to  the 
.fellowships,  are  so  many  rewards  of  exertion   and  merit  re- 
amoved  from  tie  market,  so  that  a  less  worthy  candidate  may 
f^be  promoted,  and   a  more  worthy  one  neglected.     Besides 
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this  patronage  in  the  church  thus  forestalled,  the  fellowships 
themselves  present  a  vast  amount  of  patronage,  which  might 
be  turned  to  greater  account,  by  having  greater  respect  to 
merit  in  its  distribution. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  fellows  cam  their  support,  by  the 
services  they  personally  render  to  learning  and  religion,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  they  do  all  that  can  be  expected 
of  men  in  their  place,  free  from  the  spur  of  necessity,  not 
wrought  upon  by  emulation,  under  the  lethargic  air  which 
has  infested  all  establishments  from  the  beginning.  As 
instructers  at  the  universities  they  serve  the  public ;  but  a 
portion  only  of  them  are  wanted  in  this  way ;  and  the  circum- 
stance that  the  fellowship  is  but  a  temporary  provision,  and 
that  as  soon  as  a  few  years'  experience  have  well  qualified  an 
mdividual  as  an  instructer,  he  is  likely  to  be  called  away  to  a 
living,  makes  the  fellowships  of  less  use,  even  in  this  respect, 
than  might  be  expected.  While  at  the  present  day,  and  in 
Endand,  learning  is  really  so  much  honored,  and  employed, 
and  so  well  paid,  that  it  cannot  he  thought  that  its  interests 
would  suffer,  were  these  appropriations  for  the  support  of  an 
order  of  learned  men  in  a  state  of  celibacy  (for  that  is  the 
universal  condition  of  fellowship)  thrown  mto  the  common 
stock,  to  find  their  way  into  the  nands  of  the  industrious  and 
the  deserving. 

But  it  is  more  than  time  to  turn  from  these  remarks,  which 
we  hope  are  not  open  to  the  censure  we  have  ourselves  pro- 
nounced at  the  beginning  of  the  article,  on  impertinent  judg- 
ments of  foreign  institutions  which  we  do  not  understand. 
The  volume  before  us'  contains  the  lectures  delivered  by  Dr. 
Copleston,  then  fellow  and  now  provost  or  master  of  Oriel 
college,  in  capacity  of  Professor  of  Poetry.  This  professor- 
ship was  founded  by  Dr.  Birkhead ;  the  professor  is  elected 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  is  capable  of  one  re-elec- 
tion. His  lectures  are  delivered  but  once  a  term,  and 
in  the  Latin  language.  It  is  sufficient  to  repeat  the  list 
of  the  predecessors  of  Dr.  Copleston,  to  show  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  professorship.  Their  names  are  Dr.  Trap, 
Thomas  Warton,  John  Whitfield,  Bishop  Lowth,  whose  cele- 
brated work  on  Hebrew  poetry  was  the  lectures  delivered  on 
this  foundation,  William  Hawkins,  Thomas  Warton,  Dr. 
Wheeler,  Bishop  Randolph,  Dr.  Holmes,  and  Dr.  Hurdis. 
Of  these  names,  many  of  them  of  the  first  degree  of  respecta- 
bility, that  of  Dr.  Lowth  alone  is  enough  to  confer  dignity 
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on  ihe  foundation.  To  Ihc  lectures  on  Hebrew  poetry,  is 
unqucfitionably  lo  be  ascribed  the  first  spring  given  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  in  the  enlightened  spirii  of  the  modern 
school  of  sacred  literature.  The  Latin  language,  in  which 
they  were  written,  secured  ihem  easy  access  to  the  German 
univerBities  and  schools,  and  an  edition  of  ihcin  with  anno- 
tations, and  an  appendix,  wns  soon  published  by  lUichaelis, 
who  stood  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  biblical  critics  of 
his  country  ;  and  who,  as  well  as  his  successors,  concedes  to 
Bishop  Lowth,  the  merit  of  having  first  penetrated  into  the 
spirit  of  Hebrew  ariticjuityf  and  set  Ihe  example  of  the  true 
mode  of  Etudvingand  enjoying  its  literary  remains. 

This  aH'ords  one  of  many  examples  of  the  utility  of  a  lin- 
gua doctorum  communis.  We  suppose  there  are  few  schol- 
ars, who  have  had  occasion  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  who 
have  not  had  their  doubts  whether  the  disuse  of  the  tongue, 
once  common  to  scltolars,  be  not  upon  the  whole  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  cause  of  letters.  There  was  certainly  some- 
thing grand  in  this  learned  community  of  language^  in  this 
remedy,  by  no  meaus  inconsiderable,  of  the  great  catastrophe 
of  Babet,  which  enabled  the  scholar,  wherever  he  went,  lo  bnd 
bis  native  tongue  ;  and  which,  so  long  as  it  continued  lo  be 
tJte  depository  of  science  and  literature,  emancipated  him 
from  Inis  sitivery  of  learning  a  half  a  dozen  languages. 
Let  U8  consider,  too,  how  much  of  our  modern  literature  is 
translation,  or  the  saying  over  in  one  language  what  bad 
been  better  said  in  another,  and  still  more  that  with  all  our 
translations,  a  mountain,  a  river,  or  an  invisible  political  boun- 
dary makes  us  substantially  strangers  lo  the  eiloru,  which 
the  human  mind  has  made  and  is  making,  among  our  fel- 
low men.  One  great  blow  to  the  universabty  of  the  Latin  as 
a  Itarned  language,  was  abolishing  the  practice  of  lecturing 
in  it,  in  the  German  universities.  This  was  first  done  bj 
Tbomasius,  a  professor  at  Halle,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century;  and  his  example  has  so  generally  prevailed,  that 
few  or  no  lectures  are  now  delivered  in  that  tongue  tn  Ger- 
miny.  In  the  Dutch  universities,  the  practice  is  still  kept 
op,  «od  all  the  lectures  are  delivered  in  Latin,  even  those 
on  the  nauonal  Dutch  literature.  This  language  loo  may- 
there  oflencr  than  elsewhere,  be  heard  out  of  the  lecture 
room-  We  have  heard  it  more  pleasantly,  we  presume,  than 
.  aeforatdlj,  said  of  Ruhnkenius,  the  last  modern  scholar,  to 
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wl\pse  name  the  venerable  ias  is  permanently  attached,  that 
Latin  was  the  only  language,  he  was  able  to  speak.  He  was 
a  native  of  Pomerania,  and  as  such  the  German  was  his  ver- 
nacular tongue.  That  he  had  lost  in  his  long  residence  in 
Holland,  without  having  had  occasion  to  acauirc  the  Dutch^ 
*  as  the  whole  business  of  his  calling  was  discharged  in  Latin. 
A  little  bad  French  he  had  picked  up  for  society,  but  Latin 
was  his  mother  tongue.  We  happened  to  be  present  in  the 
study  of  his  late  lamented  successor,  the  illustrious  Wyttcn- 
bach,  at  an  interview  between  natives  of  America,  England, 
Holland,  and  Greece,  where  the  conversation  was  of  neces- 
sity conducted  in  Latin,  as  the  only  common  tongue.  The 
Latin  language  was  perhaps  used  for  the  last  time,  as  a  ver- 
nacular language,  by  the  Hun^rian  diet.  In  1805  it  was 
abolished  as  the  language  x>f  this  diet,  and  the  native  Hunga- 
rian substituted.  This  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Austrian  government  from  the  time  of  Joseph  IL 
to  force  the  German  lanmiage  upon  the  Hungarians,  with  the 
design  of  eradicating  tneir  own.  This  of  course  had  the 
effect  of  making  their  own  doubly  precious  in  their  eyes,  and 
so  much  has  it  since  been  cultivated,  that  it  has  miite  driven 
out  the  German  and  Latin  from  the  schools  and  tlie  diet ;  so 
that  now  the  Hungarian  people  enjoy  the  great  privilejge  of 
speaking,  under  the  appellation  of  Magyar,  a  lan^ags  wholly 
unique,  associated  neitner  with  the  Roman,  Celtic,  Teutonic, 
or  Sclavonian  stock,  and  of  course  the  least  likely  to  be  learn- 
ed, by  a  foreigner,  of  any  tongue  in  Europe.  Such  as  it  is, 
they  pursue  it  themselves  with  singular  zeal,  and  not  a  national 
press  in  Europe  is  more  prolific  of  original  works,  as  well  as 
translations,  tnan  that  of  Pesth,  the  Hungarian  capital. 

It  will  not  be  expected  of  us  to  go  into  a  minute  analysis 
of  the  work  of  Dr.  Copleston  before  us.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  briefly  indicating  its  character  to  our  readers, 
and  referring  them  to  the  lectures  themselves.  The  general 
subject  is  poetrj^,  and  this  surveyed  under  a  fourfold  divis- 
ion of  topics,  viz.  imitation,  the  passions,  the  imagination, 
and  the  judgment :— of  which,  however,  the  last  is  not  treated, 
from  the  length  to  which  the  three  first  had  run.  The  gen- 
eral strain  of  criticism  is  ingenious  and  sensible ;  not  imbued 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  modem  school,  but  in  the  most 
Judicious  style  of  that  which  preceded  it.  The  illustrations 
are  all  from  tke  Ls^tin  and  the  Greek  poets.    '  Unum,  quod  in 
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materia  tam  grandi  tarn  pene  infinita  tractanda,  ea  mihi  con- 
stitata  est  lex,  ut  unius  fere  aut  duarum  ad  plurimum  Unguarum 
concludar  lerminis^  quoniam  ista  jam  oiim  a  majoribus 
recepla  est  consueludo  ut  quicquid  intra  haec  nostra  sctiolanini 
apaiia  in  mediutn  proferalur,  nisi  accesserii  Latini  sermonis 
graiia,  id  omne  quasi  rude  quiddam  atque  absonum  aures  fer iat; 
neque  ulHus  uoquam  lingua  praeterquam  Graeca  admixtinnem 
rel  levisEtmam  paiiacur.'  p.  3.  In  pursuance  of  this  law 
there  are  no  examples,  hut  from  the  Laiin  and  Greek  poets ; 
and  ID  addition  to  their  claims  to  aileiition  as  a  critical 
treatise,  we  can  most  highly  couimend  these  lectures  for  the 
admirable  selection  they  contain  of  beautiful  passages  from 
the  ancient  masters.  In  making  this  selection,  Or.  Cople- 
sTon  has  drawn,  not  from  common  second-hand  sources,  but 
from  a  most  extensive  personal  acquaintance  with  the  remains 
of  ancient  literature.  We  are  particularly  grateful  to  him, 
for  his  quotations  from  Apolloiiius,  in  the  tenth  lecture;  and 
Tould  refer  to  the  passages  which  they  may  there  fmd,  all 
modern  critics  who  may  be  disposed  to  maintain  that  classical 
literature  has  left  us  no  images  of  lender,  delicate,  and  hearl- 
felt  bve. 

We  confess  ourselves  to  have  been,  in  no  small  degree, 
edified  by  the  wholesome  doctrines  taught  in  these  lectures, 
by  (he  judicious  criticism  with  which  they  are  enforced,  and 
the  examples  with  which  they  are  Uluslraied  of  acknowledged 
excellence,  of  excellence  which  has  stood  the  test  of  twenty 
ceoiuries,  and  of  the  loss  of  the  language  in  which  they  are 
recorded.  We  have  been  too  much  hurried  on,  these  last 
years,  with  the  rapid,  the  intense  succession  of  new  forms  of 
excellence.  It  is  impossible  for  any  but  a  most  audacious 
critic  not  to  feel  a  misgiving,  whether  a  century  hence, — 
when  all  the  local  and  contemporary  pageantry  with  which 
these  shining  wonders  have  come  out  shall  have  passed  away, 
and  posterity  like  the  Egyptian  tribunal  for  the  dead  shall 
sit  in  judgment  on  their  merit, — it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a 
mitgiving  whether  our  testimonies  of  admiration  may  not  be 
discredited,  and  our  sentences  of  delight  and  rapture  revers- 
ed. We  have  had  loo  much  good  poetry,  to  feel  sure  that 
il  is  good ;  and  the  tide  of  popularity  and  fashion  has  set 
100  deep  and  strong,  not  to  wash  away  the  land  marks  of  a 
sane  and  sober  criticism.  It  is  not  m  human  nature  and 
hnisan  genius,  that  (his  rapidity,  ibis  feriitity,  ibis  portcn- 
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toiM  fecunditj  of  excellence  should  produce  nothing  but  ripe 
and  wholesome  fruits.  It  never  happened  before,  that  what 
was  to  stand  for  ages  could  be  thrown  off  as  carelessly  and 
easily,  we  had  almost  said  as  mechanically,  as  the  sheets  on 
whicn  it  is  printed  are  thrown  off  at  the  press*  The  ever- 
lasting laws  of  the  mind  will  not  be  so  violated  and  defied. 
Genius  never  meant  and  never  will  mean  the  power  of  work- 
ing without  means,  without  time,  and  without  pause ;  nor 
was  it  ever  given  to  mortal  man  to  scribble  off  with  a  flying 

{»en,  what  shall  be  read  and  be  worthy  to  be  read  for  ever, 
t  is  paying  no  compliment  to  the  literature  of  the  age,  or 
the  merit  of  an  author  to  assert  it.  To  maintain  it,  is  to 
turn  the  high  and  venerable  office  of  instructing  and  delight- 
ing the  world  into  a  fantastic  legerdemain  of  effects  without 
causes ;  and  a  popular  six  weeks^  epic  proves  not  so  much  the 
inspiration  of  tne  poet,  as  the  treachery  of  the  critic,  and  the 
i;ood  nature  of  the  public.  We  are  willing  to  appeal  to  the 
honest  experience  of  our  readers,  for  the  justice  of  these 
remarks.  We  are  confident  that  already  these  glittering 
wonders  have  begun  to  detrude  each  other  from  the  reading 
desk  of  the  judicious  lovers  of  poetry.  Nothing  of  this  is 
said  invidiously.  We  do  think  tnere  are  passages,  and  long 
and  frequent  passages,  in  the  poems  of  Scott,  and  Byron,  and 
Southey,  which  wnl  be  read  while  any  thing  English  shall 
be  read,  which  will  be  admired  when  LcHidon  is  a  sheep- 
walk.  But  these  passages  are  associated  with  a  mass  of 
what  is  merely  popular,  pleasing,  agreeable  to  the  present 
generation  unaer  tne  prevailing  taste,  nor  can  we  honestly 
say  that  we  think  the  age  has  produced  one  standard  classi- 
cal poem,  with  which  it  could  boldly  enter  the  lists  of  epic 
immortality. 

The  latmity  of  Dr.  Copleston's  lectures  is  easy  and  clas- 
sical and  well  sustains  the  character  of  the  English  schooL 
We  have  been  disposed  to  give  the  palm  of  latinity  to  the 
modem  Italian  scholars,  and  next  to  them  to  the  Dutch. 
But  we  are  not  sure  that  such  comparisons  are  made  with 
safety,  and  the  judgment  of  the  critic  fails  from  the  same 
cause  which  affects  the  taste  of  the  writer,  the  ringing  of  his 
own  idiom  in  his  ears.  The  modem  writers  of  Latin  fall 
into  two  errors,  quite  opposite  in  their  nature,  from  this  same 
source.  On  the  one  hand,  some  vernacular  idioms  and  forms 
of  speech  will  intrude  themselves ;  and  oa  the  other  hand,  in 
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their  zeaJ  lo  escape  from  these,  ihe;^  run  into  an  extravaeant 
accumulaiioii  of  Roman  peculiar! tie::,  and  not  seldom  into 
fonits,  which  are  no  oihorwibe  Laiin,  than  (hat  they  are  not 
English,  nor  Gfrman,  nor  Italian.  We  think  the  English 
Latin  is  mrirked  by  the  first  fault,  and  the  German  Latin  by 
the  second ;  the  EngHsh  is  (oo  easy  and  the  German  too  hara. 
Bui  wc  do  not  think  Dr.  Copleston's  lectares  obnoxious  to 
this  exception,  and  must  confess  that  we  much  prefer  his 
style  of  laiiniiy,  to  the  Centonic  manner  of  the  preface  to 
Bellendeniis.  We  ihink  the  following  translation  of  an  elo- 
quent passage  from  Mr.  Burke,  will  give  our  readers  a 
pleasing  and  favourable  specimen  of  the  language  of  these 
lectures.  It  is  from  the  speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's 
debts. 

'I  WHS  going  to  awnke  ^our  justice  toward  this  unliappy  part 
flf  our  rdlow  citizens,  by  bringing  before  you  Bome  of  the  circura- 
Rtances  of  this  pln^e  of  liun^er.  Uf  all  the  calamities,  which 
bfjuft  anil  waylay  the  life  of  man,  this  conies  the  nearest  to  our 
heart,  and  is  that  wherein  llie  proudtist  of  us  all  feels  himself  to 
be  nothing  more  than  he  is ;  but  I  Gad  mjself  unable  to  manage 
it  with  decorum :  these  details  arc  of  a  species  of  horror  so  nau- 
seous ami  disgusting ;  they  are  so  dej|raduig  to  the  Bttflerers.  and 
to  the  hearers ;  they  are  so  humiliating  to  human  nature  itself, 
that  00  better  thoughts.  I  Und  it  more  adviseable  to  throw  a  pall 
a%-er  this  hideous  object,  and  to  leave  it  to  your  general  concep- 
tion.' 

Tlib  ia  thus  introduced  and  rendered  by  Dr.  Copleston. 

'  Tanti  autum  esse  judlco  in  hoc  re  summi  ac  disertissiroi  viri 
auctoritatem,  qucm  Don  multis  abhinc  annis  morle  abreptum 
respnblica  nostra  doluit,  ut  verba  ferine  ipsa  <ratiorii3,  quam  ulim 
in  iretjuenti  scnalu  habuit,  modo  latine  versa,  apud  vos  recitandi 
veninm  lidenter  petam.  Postijuam  enim  ex  rebus  Indicia  male 
administratis  bellum  seel  era  tismm  urn  ista  regione  warsisse  diie- 
nt,  fiuo  bello  tlngrante  gens  mitis  et  innocna  oppressa  malis  ac 
nropemodum  eittncin  jacuisset;  moi  bellicos  furores  horrendaro 
iDHaper  Sc  fere  inauditam  famem  iniecutam  esse  mimstravit 
Q<um  quidem  calamilatero,  cum  suo  more,  amplissimo  sermone 
«t  variis  eloquentite  luminibue  di»(inctam  expossuisset,  hunc  taa- 
dem  in  modum  uratjonis  cursuni  inhibnisse  fertur. 

'Cogitabam  equidem  quo  alHicti  hujua  popult  magis  vos  move- 
rent,  tliqiu  ex  pcstc  communi  deligere,  quie  tanquani  iniserriinie 
QliuB  Forttine  eicmplum  uttente  inspicnretii.  Quippe  ex  uwlis 
"  Kew  Striti,  No.  5.  ^ 
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onuiibai,  que  in  vittm  homiDam  incidere  fdent»  hoc  procul  dubio 
maxime  8eii8um  attin^t  hamanum:  Deque  est  cujusquam  tarn 
iodomita  superbia,  quin  hoc  eum  quam  sit  natura  debile  atque 
infinnum  fateri  cogat  Atqui,  ut  verum  fatear,  rem  ipeam  honeste 
tractare  nequeo.  Tanta  est  et  tam  fceda  hujusmodi  maloruiii 
deformitas;  adeo  tetra  fuere  in  patiendo,  adeo  in  dicendo,  tnr- 
na;  tantopere  ipsam  hominis  naturam  a  propria  sede  peliere  ac 
detrudere  videntur,  ut  rem  omnem  pallio  ouasi  coopertam  ease 
mallem,  et  quod  ipse  lingua  effere  non  auQeo»  tos  tacita  modo 
mente  cogitare.' 


Art.  II.— !•  Memoir  of  the  Internal  Improvements  contemplated 
6y  the  Legislature  of  Korth  Carolina ;  and  on  the  Resources 
and  Finances  of  that  State»  pp.  88.  Raleigh,  J.  Gales, 
1819. 

3.  Report  of  sundry  surveys  made  by  Hamilton  Fulton^  Esq* 
State  Engineers  agretably  to  certain  instructions  from 
Judge  Murphy^  chairman,  4^c.  and  submitted  to  the  General 
Asstmbly  of  Jforth  Carolina  at  their  session  in  1819.  pp. 
70.    Raleigh,  T.  Henderson. 

3*  The  History  of  North  Carolina ;  by  Hugh  Williamson,  M.  D. 
LL.  D.  2  vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1813.  T.  Dobson. 

_  » 

Few  subjects,  we  suppose,  can  be  more  interesting  t'6  our 
readers,  than  those,  which  relate  to  our  national  improve- 
ments. While  as  a  nation  we  are  growing  in  wealth,  in 
physical  strength,  and  moral  worth,  we  are  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  respectability  and  happiness,  which  will  not  easily 
be  shaken.  The  strongest  safeguani  of  the  liberties  of  a 
people  is  intelligence ;  tne  best  security  of  their  morals  is 
mdustry;  the  surest  pledge  of  their  niture  greatness  is  a 
wakeful  spirit  of  enterprize,  and  a  generous  emulation. 
Under  a  government  like  ours,  and  in  a  country  like  the 
United  States,  every  thine  depends  on  manly,  spirited,  and 
well  regulated  exertion.  It  is  the  genius  of  our  government 
to  encourage  enterprize  of  every  sort,  without  interposing 
any  more  checks,  than  are  essential  to  preserve  its  own 
.'fttSLbility,  and  secure  to  all  an  equality  of  rights  and  privi- 
'  leges. 

jSvery  st^te,  and  indeed  the  smallest  community,  enjoys 
the  same  national  patronage  and  protection.  There  may  be 
local  and  natural  obstructions  to  improvement;   but  wnere 
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there  are  public  spirit,  enlightened  zeal,  and  honourable  am- 
bition, it  is  idle  to  talk  about  obstacles^— every  thing  may  be 
done  that  ought  to  be  done.  This  remark  will  apply  equallT 
to  individuab,  corporate  bodies,  and  state  le^latures.  If 
all  these  will  dismiss  narrow  prejudices,  and  think  that  only 
to  be  private  good,  which  promotes  general  utility,  it  will  be 
impossible,  that  we  shall  not  grow  up  rap^ly  lo^^  ^  enlighu 
ened,  prosperous,  and  happy  nation.  Ii  different  states  have 
contending  interests,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  mutual 
sacrifices  for  mutual  benefits* 

The  most  direct  and  powerful  means  of  improvement  rest 
in  the  states  individually.  The  compass  of  each  state  is 
sufficiently  narrow,  and  its  legislative  power  sufficiently  dif- 
fused, to  render  a  knowledge  of  its  internal  condition,  wants, 
and  resources  easUy  attained.  At  the  same  time  each  enjoys 
full  authori^,  under  the  constitutional  compact,  to  adopt  and 
put  into  execution  such  measures  as  it  chooses  for  local  im- 
provements, and  to  employ  for  this  purpose  such  resources 
as  it  can  command.  Many  thmgg  should  no  doubt  be  left  to 
individual  enterprize ;  yet  this  may  and  ought  to  receive  a 
salutary  stimulus  from  well  timed  public  encouragement. 

Prudence  and  economy  are  estimable  virtues  even  ia 
states;  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  many  legislators,  who 
show  no  lack  of  wisdom  in  other  things  have  had  their 
judgments  strangely  warped,  and  their  coacepcions  onhu^ 
pUy  obscured,  by  starting  with  wrong  definition&,  and  mak- 
ing an  inccMTect  use  of  terms,  when  they  have  been  d^ 
liberating  on  public  improvements.  They  have  cried  out 
prudence  and  ecimomy,  without  once  dreaaiing,  that  tbcj 
were  giving  wrong  names  to  certain  qualities  aiw  afectioot, 
called  short-sightedness,  narrow  policy,  love  of  popularity 
and  perhaps  selfishness.  If  they  wotud  examine  thu  point 
a  little  more,  we  believe  they  would  at  least  arrive  at  the 
conviction,  that  to  act  with  timidity  is  not  always  to  act  with 
discretion.  They  would  learn,  tliat  the  ecoDomy,  which  wiD 
save  a  farthins  to  a  constituoit  on  the  next  tax  list,  is  not 
always  that  which  will  advance  his  ukknate  procperiiy ;  aad 
that  potting  off  a  good  purpose  till  a  more  convenient  seaaoa 
shows  no  very  strong  oisposition  to  do  good  at  any  fcaiMi^ 
That  is  a  miseraNe  economy,  which  keeps  us  ahrays  m 
poverty.  ^He  is  the  truly  ecoDomical  man,  who  di^ntes  of 
his  means  jodkkNisl J,  bm  libcraUy,  jbr  hffirial  porposcs. 
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If  he  keeps  half  his  property  inactive,  he  may  be  a  miser, 
but  not  an  economist.  So  it  is  in  a  state.  That  is  wretched 
policy,  which  tends  to  check  exertion.  Nor  is  that  much 
better  which  does  not  give  life  and  facilities  to  industry. 
Where  is  the  benefit  of  resources  rich  and  powerful,  if  there 
be  not  enlargement  of  views  and  public  spirit  enough  to 
bring  them  into  action?  It  is  not  the  legislature,  which 
brings  down  the  annual  expenditures  to  the  smallest  amounti 
that  discovers  the  truest  spirit  of  economy ;  but  that,  which 
devises  the  best  methods  of  disposing  of  all  the  revenues  a 
state  can  afford,  in  adding  to  its  political  importance,  its 
physical  and  moral  strengtn,  and  its  permanent  prosperity. 

We  may  justly  suspect  the  patriotism  of  him,  who  is  for- 
ward in  the  councils  of  state  to  diminish  the  revenue  by 
reducing  a  tax,  which  has  always  been  cheerfully  paid ;  or 
by  removing  it,  because  it  happens  to  be  unpopular,  as  all 
taxes  will  be,  among  the  class  of  people  who  bear  the  hea- 
viest burdens.  What  a  world  of  debate  and  bustle  have  we 
once  had  in  the  halls  of  our  national  legislature  about  a  whis- 
key tax  ?  And  what  a  world  of  debate  and  bustle  should  we 
again  have,  if  this  subject  were  brought  forward,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  and  a  new  tax  imposed  ?  Not  that  a  majority  of  the 
members^  are  whiskey  distillers,  or  dealers  in  this  precious 
article  ;(but  there  is  a  certain  mysterious  sympathy  between 
the  representative  and  his  constituents,  which  operates  with 
a  sort  of  magical  power,  especially  when  the  criterion  of 
popular  sovereignty,  the  freedom  of  election,  happens  to 
come  into  considerationr)  We  are  compelled  to  confess, 
though  we  do  it  reluctantly,  that  in  reading  the  journals  of 
our  national,  as  well  as  many  of  the  state  legislatures,  we 
have  been  mortified  with  nothing  so  much,  as  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  appropriation  bills  are  generally  received, 
and  the  coldness  with  which  they  are  no  less  generally  dis- 
missed. 

What  has  become  of  the  noble  project  for  a  national  unh> 
versity?  It  had  the  honour  of  being  submitted  to  a  com- 
mittee, of  commanding  the  attention  of  the  house  for  a  few 
moments  to  a  short  report  at  the  close  of  a  session,  and  of 
felling  quietly  into  a  sleep,  from  which  it  would  seem  never 
aeain  likely  to  be  awakened.  While  small  states  in  Europe, 
whose  positions  we  can  hardly  trace  on  our  maps,  are  endow- 
ing universities,  establishing   and   affording   patronage  to 
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I  numcroas  institutions,  we  are  contented  tamely  to  sufemit  to  t, 
I  the  reproach  of  doing  absolutely  nothing.     Wc  waste  millions 
I  m  long  talks  about  Indian  wars,  and  in  nevcr^nding  speeches 
I  on  qnestion8,the  very  terms  of  wliirh  the  whole  country  forgets 
I  almost  before  the  orators  have  hoisted  to  half  their  height  the 
llood'gales  of  their  elocjuence.     But    when    the    subject  is 
Ibrovght    forward,  which,  certainly  as  much   as  any  other,   ■ 
I  embraces  the  vital  interests  of  the  nation,  which  involves  ita'S 
I  mora)  energies,  its  intellectual  greatness,  and  political  dipj 
I  iiity,  the  torrent  has  then  subsi^d ;  not  a  voice  has  powfii'*! 
I  to  raibc  the  feeblest  note;  not  a  whisper  of  approbation  ii^ 
I  Jteard;  not  a  figure  of  rhetoric  remsiins.     At  most  we  heat'a 
I  nothing,  btrt  a  few  faint   and  ill-omened  murmrtrs  about  ihi    < 
I  krtr  stale  of  the  treasury.     We   cannot  but  think,   that  this  ^ 
I  Subject  has  been  passed  over,  without  that  candid  and  libera!  j 
I  investigation  which  it  rightfully  deserves,  and  which  it  must  ^ 
I  Teceive  before  we  can  free  ourselves    from  the    reproach, 
I  •rhich  has  been  justly  drawn  down  upon   us,  by 'our  total'5 
I  indifference,  as  a  nation,  to  the  great  cause  of  literature  antfj 
I  science.J  ^ 

I  Many  of  ihe  single  states  have  acted  on  a  more  generouS 
I  plan,  and  with  much  more  enlightened  views.  They  have  acted 
I  ©n  the  undeniable  principle,  that  the  happiness  of  a  people  is 
I  commensurate  with  its  intelligence  and  prosperity.  They 
I  fcave  been  convinced,  that  the  members  of  a  large  commu- 
I  niiy  can  in  no  way  pay  their  money  with  a  prospect  of  so 
I  touch  advantage  to  tnemselves,  as  in  support  of  literary  insti- 
I  tutions  of  various  ranks,  in  advancing  schemes  of  general 
I  ndlity,  public  works,  and  plans  of  internal  improvements. 
I  In  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  it  might  be  inviaious  to  dis- 
lerimtnate.  If  the  endeavours  of  every  state  in  establishing 
R  institutions  of  learning  have  not  been  attended  with  ecjual 
I  success,  it  is  nol  to  be  so  much  attributed  to  a  want  of  zeal 
t  in  the  legislatures,  as  to  local,  and  in  many  instances  una- 
I  Toidable  causes.  We  do  not  believe  any  slate  has  done  more 
I  than  it  should  do ;  but  whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  look- 
1  ing  over  the  literary  records  of  the  several  states  will  be 
'  willing  to  allow,  that  within  the  last  few  years  especially,  no 
One  can  be  charged  with  a  forgeifulness  on  this  subject,  and 
very  few  reproached  for  being  backward  in  making  liberal 
approprialiODfi.  We  cannot  forbear  mentioning  here  the 
MurerBily  of  Virginia,  not  only  as  bearing  honourable  testi- 
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mony  to  the  liberality  of  the  state,  but  as  affording  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  arts  in  this  country.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  in  elegance  of  design,  in  correctness  and 
beauty  of  architecture,  nothing  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
surpasses  the  group  of  colleges  now  building  near  Char- 
lottesville under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
We  have  heretofore  given  our  views  of  the  theoretical  scheme 
of  this  University.  We  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  these 
views,  but  we  hope  we  may  be  disappointed  in  our  fears,  that 
its  success  may  not  be  adequate  to  the  large  and  liberal  scale 
on  which  it  is  founded,  and  to  the  expectations  of  its  friends 
and  patrons.  We  are  happy  to  learn  also,  that  the  University 
of  Maryland  has,  by  the  spirited  exertions  of  a  few  indivia* 
uals,  lately  been  gaming  ground.  By  a  late  valuable  acqui* 
sition,  it  promises,  in  its  medical  department,  soon  to  rival 
the  first  schools  in  this  country. 

Thus  it  is  in  regard  to  literature ;  but  when  we  come  to 
what  may  more  properly  be  called  internal  improvements,  we 
shall  find,  that  some  states  have  left  others  far  behind.  New 
York  has  shown  a  spirit  of  enterprize,  and  set  an  example, 
which  are  above  all  praise.  The  great  canal  of  the  lakes  is 
an  undertaking  of  which  the  most  powerful  governments  on 
earth  mieht  be  proud.  It  is  not  more  a  glory  to  the  state, 
than  an  honour  to  the  country.  The  canal  of  Languedoc, 
which  has  long  been  the  boast  of  France,  and  perhaps  we 
may  say  of  Europe,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  tnis.  Penn* 
sylvania,  for  thirty  years  past,  has  done  much  to  improve  her 
inland  navigation,  and  to  multiply  the  facilities  for  internal 
transportation.  The  good  effects  of  her  wise  and  well  con- 
ducted measures  have  long  been  visible,  and  are  every  day 
becoming  more  so,  in  the  growing  population  and  wealth  of 
the  state,  the  high  cultivation  in  many  parts,  the  excellence 
of  the  markets,  and  the  increasing  comforts  of  the  people. 
Virginia  has  lately  come  forward  with  a  comprehensive  and 
judicious  plan  for  public  improvements,  and  engaged  in  its  exe- 
cution with  liberality  and  zeal.  In  a  former  number  (XXK) 
we  have  given  a  particular  account  of  the  doings  of  the  boara 
of  public  works  in  Virginia.  South  Carolina  has  within  a  short 
period  appropriated  a  million  of  dollars  to  internal  improve- 
ments ;  and  ot  this  sum  it  has  authorized  an  annual  expenditure 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  under  the  direction 
of  a  board  of  public  works  and  a  principal  engineer. 
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^H       But  we  intend  it  as  the  chief  object  of  this  article,  to  draw 
^^M  the  notice  of  our  readers  lo  the  late  aclit  and  projected  in^ 
^H  provements  of  North  Carolina.     We  have  before  us  a  series 
^H  of  documents  on  this  subject,  published  some  months  since*    ' 
^^K  in  Raleigh,  and  drawn  up  principally  by  the  Hon.  A.  IX 
^^H  Murphy.     These  docutnents  prove,  that   the  legislature  of 
^^M  Ilorth  Carolina  has  engaged   in  the  noble  undertaking  c€ 
^^M  imernal  improvements  with  an  enlargement  of  plati,  and  t  ] 
^H  finnitess  of  purpose  not  surpassed  by  any  other  state.     Nor  1 
^^M  has  every  thing  evaporated  in  deliberations  and  schemes.     la  I 
^^M  the  proceedings  thus  far,  we  discover  much  wisdom  in  pro*  j 
^^B  jectinff,  and  much  energy  in  acting.  1 

^^m  Tilla  very  late  period.  North  Carolina  seems  to  have  held  ] 
^^P  t  rank  among  the  other  stales  by  no  means  proporlionale  to  1 
^^B  its  sigoiftcance  in  itself,  or  its  importance  in  the  unioih  I 
^^M  Among  the  old  states  it  was  the  third  in  magnitude,  being  I 
^^H  Urger  than  New  York.  It  has  lately  been  enlarged  by  aa  j 
^^B  accession  of  territory  on  the  western  borders  of  Georgia  j 
^^B  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Cherokee  Indians.  In  ths  i 
^^B  extent  of  its  population,  it  now  ranks  the  third  or  fourth  ia 
^^1  the  union.  And  yet,  with  all  these  claims  to  consequetic«,  I 
^^m  bow  little  have  we  hitherto  heard  of  North  Carolina  7  Oiv  j 

Seographers  have  drawn  a  picture,  which  it  has  given  us  no   j 
^^^     elighi  to  contemplate  ;  and  our  travellers  have  most  unforto*   I 
^^M  nately  seen  nothing  but  alternate  swamps  and  sands  in  the  fatw^  1 
^^B  of  the  country,  and  rudeness  and  ignorance  among  the  people*   j 
^^B  A  half  century  has  scarcely  elapsed,  since  a  northy  travellw   I 
^^B  from  our  own  metropolis,  after  having  been  in  North  Caror  i 
^^M  Una,  came  home,  and  gravely  wrote  in  a  book,  '  (here  are 
^^B  litil  seven  provincial  laws  throughout  the  colony,  and   no 
^^B  courts  at  all  in  being.'     In  some  things  it  may  be  admissible 
^^M  to  judge  of  the  whole  from  a  part;    but  the  lime  is  nearly 
^^B  £one  by  when  the  public  is  wilhng  lo  allow  a  traveller  to  have    I 
^^B  uie  miraculous  power  of  describing  the  geography  of  a  couif   | 
^^P  try,  and  the  manners  and  character  of  the  inhabitants,  bj   J 
^V    passing  through  one  of  its  obscurest  comers,  and  perhapi   I 
^H    passing  a  day  at  one  of  its  meanest  inns.     But  from  sources   i 
^f     scarcely  more  respectable,  it  has  been  our  misfortune  hitherto   I 
to  derive  the  most  of  our  knowledge  of  North  Carolina.  I 

It  is  not  to  he  denied,  however,  that,  although  this  stale  has  j 
^  been  subject  to  much  misrepresentation,  it  has  not  made  that  * 
^^m  progress  in  geoeral  intelligence,  refinement,  weiiUh,  and  agri* 
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cultural  improvement,  which  its  many  advantages  mieht 
lead  us  to  expect.  We  believe  one  reason  has  been  ue 
tive  and  unsettled  government,  which  prevailed  in  this  state 
from  its  first  settlement  even  till  the  revolution.  .  The  colonial 
governors,  and  chief  officers,  were  often  worthless  and  deprav- 
ed. Bad  laws  were  badly  administered.  It  is  said,  that 
the  form  of  government,  which  the  proprietors  of  the  colony 
established,  was  drawn  up  by  Locke.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
a  man,  who  was  so  great  a  friend  to  civil  liberty,  and  who 
wrote  so  powerfully  in  favour  of  toleration,  should  propose, 
as  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  constitution  in  a  new  col- 
ony, a  system  of  articles,  one  of  .the  most  prominent  features 
of  which  was,  that  they  deprived  the  people  of  all  freedom, 
both  civil  and  relieious.  The  sovernment  was  founded  on 
the  semi-feudal  notion  of  lords,  landgraves,  and  barons,  and 
left  the  people  liltle  else  to  do  but  to  obey.  It  is  not  certain 
that  this  government  ever  went  into  a  perfect  operation,  yet, 
as  far  as  it  was  carried,  its  influence  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly unfavourable  to  the  improvement,  as  well  as  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people. 

Another  cause  of  the  slow  improvement  of  North  Carolina, 
and  one  which  no  human  skill  or  industry  could  remove,  has 
been  the  obstructions  to  commerce,  whicn  abound  along  the 
whole  coast  of  the  state.  The  interior  country  is  intersected 
by  many  navigable  rivers,  whose  banks  are  nch  and  fertile, 
but  not  a  single  point  has  been  found  on  the  coast,  at  which  a 
safe  and  commodious  port  could  be  established.  The  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  the  produce  has  flowed  into  channels, 
which  have  carried  it  out  of  the  state  to  distant  markets,  and 
the  profits  of  trade  have  helped  to  enrich  other  states,  at  the 
expense  of  North  Carolina.  The  necessary  demand  for  for- 
eign articles  has  been  supplied,  not  by  a  direct  importation, 
nor  any  thmg  like  a  mutual  interchange  of  commodities ;  but 
by  receiving  them  from  domestic  ports,  and  allowing  the 
profits  of  barter  to  be  made  and  retained  abroad.  The  effects 
of  this  state  of  things  on  the  banking  establishments,  and  on 
those  commercial  facilities  arising  from  a  substantial  medium 
of  exchange,  are  well  set  forth  by  Judge  Murphy. 

'  Men  most  learn  political  tnitiis  in  the  school  of  experience. 
Such  is  their  obstinacy,  that  they  will  learn  them  no  where  else. 
The  events  of  the  year  1819  have  taaglit  as  i«sons  of  the  most 
impressive  character.    If  we  do  not  preit  bj  them»  we  deserve 
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[  to  be  la^ei)  stil!  more  severely.  Il  is  true  the  distress  in  peciini- 
ary  matters,  which  now  prevails  in  this  state,  is  not  to  be  attrib- 
Utrcl  to  line  cause  only  ;  but  it  is  obvious  to  a  commDn  observer, 
that  tlie  greatest  aoil  mint  operative  cause  of  this  distress  is  the 
•catteml  conilitiiio  of  our  commerce,  and  the  want  of  a  hoine- 
I  niarket.  Having  no  cummercial  citj  in  which  the  staples  of  our 
i  »M  can  be  enchangeil  fur  foreign  merchandise,  our  merchants  pur- 
^  chase  their  goods,  and  contract  their  debts  in  Charleston,  Peters- 
I  borg,  Baltimore,  Philitdelpliia,  anil  New  York.  Part  of  these 
debts  are  discharged  by  aiiipmenta  of  produce ;  thf  balance  by 
eash.  Once  in  every  year  the  state  is  literally  drained  of  its 
maney  tu  nay  debts  abroad.  Uur  banks,  not  being  able  to  do  as 
txtennive  business  by  bank  credits,  as  is  done  in  large  commercial 
cities,  are  compelled  to  issue  and  throw  into  circulation  their 
botes  to  meet  the  demands  of  commerce.  Tlicse  notes  are  col- 
j  lecteid  in  immense  numbers  in  other  slates  and  returned  upon  the 
banks  for  specie,  and  Ihe  banks  are  compelled  not  only  to  curtail 
tiieir  discounts  and  press  tlieir  dealers,  that  they  may  call  in 
their  notes,  but  ujjun  emergencies  to  suspend  snecie  payments. 
The  consequence  is,  tliat  their  notes  depreciate,  and  the  merchants, 
being  obliged  to  make  remittances  to  other  states,  sustain  tlie  most 
serious  losses.  No  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  the  banks.  They 
have  nnt  issued  more  paper,  than  the  ordinair  demands  (if  our 
commerce  retjuire.  The  evil  lies  in  the  condition  of  the  state; 
a  rondition,  which,  in  the  first  place,  induces  the  merchants  to 
contract  their  debts  in  other  states;  and  which,  in  the  second 
place,  compels  the  banks  to  do  business  by  issues  of  notes,  instead 
of  dmns  it  by  bank  ci-edits.  The  old  United  States  bank,  with 
Bcapit^of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  making  annual  dividends 
of  eight  per  cent  never  had  in  circulation  at  any  one  time  notes 
to  the  amount  of  five  millions.  More  than  one  half  of  its  business 
was  dune  by  bank  credits.  This  business  was  confined  to  com- 
mertial  cities,  where  a  credit  at  the  bank  answered  the  purposes  of 
merclianlg  as  well,  and  their  convenience  much  better,  tlinn  bank 
note*,  if  North  Carolina  had  her  commerce  concentraled  at  one 
or  two  points,  one  or  more  large  commercial  cities  would  grow  up. 
Markets  would  be  found  at  home  for  the  productions  of  the  state. 
Foreign  merchandise  would  be  imported  into  the  state  for  the  de- 
inands  of  Uie  market ;  our  debts  would  be  contracted  at  home,  and 
our  banks  would  be  enabled  to  change  their  course  of  business- 
Tliey  would  give  activity  to  the  commerce  of  the  stale,  and  yet 
issue  but  a  small  amount  of  paper ;  and  this  amount  would  be 
rnnfuietl  in  its  circulation  almost  entirely  to  tlie  state.  To  these 
ad?antages  may  be  added  another  of  no  small  moment.  Tha 
profits  of  our  commerce  would  be  made  in  North  Caroli 
Mm  Srntf.  No.  5.  ;     4     - 
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whereas  now  thej  are  made  in  other  states.  The  annual  profit 
made  upon  our  commerce  in  other  states,  and  which  is  totally  lost 
to  Nortn  Carolina^  is  estimated  at  more  than  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars.*   Memoir,  p.  6. 

Speaking  in  another  place  on  this  subject,  Judge  Murphey 
further  observes, 

'  Heretofore  the  productions  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  state, 
lying  on  the  Roanoke  and  its  branches,  and  also  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  Tar  and  Neuse  rivers,  have  been  sent  to  the  markets 
of  Vii^nia;  and  the  trade  of  Broad  river,  the  Catawba,  and 
Pedee,  has  gone  to  South  Carolina.  Thus  it  has  happened,  that 
we  have  shipped  from  our  own  ports,  not  more  than  one  third  of 
our  agricultural  products ;  and  even  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
staves,  lumber,  and  naval  stores,  have  been  sent  to  other  ports  by 
the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  on  one  side ;  or  by  the  Waccamaw, 
Little  Pedee,  and  Lumber  river  on  the  other.  This  unfortunate 
division  of  our  trade  produces  many  bad  effects.  We  have  a 
population  little  short  of  seven  hundred  thousand.  We  have  as 
many  square  miles  of  territory  as  the  state  of  New  York.  We 
have  a  sml  equal  to  that  of  most  of  the  Atlantic  states ;  and  yet, 
the  total  amount  of  our  exports  from  our  own  ports  falls  short  of 
three  millions  of  dollars.  The  products  of  our  labour  go  to  swell 
the  exports  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  and  give  to  those 
states  a  commercial  consequence  at  our  expense.'    pp.  39, 40. 

Besides  the  tendency  of  these  local  difficulties  to  impover- 
ish the  state,  they  operate  strongly  to  cool  the  ardour  of  public 
spirit,  and  to  check  that  laudable  pride,  which  men  are  so  apt 
to  feel  in  the  growing  greatness  of  the  community  to  which 
they  belong.     Those  portions  of  the  state,  which  are  obliged 
to  go  abroad  to  seek  a  market  for  their  produce,  it  can  hardly 
be  expected,  will  feel  much  zeal  in  promoting  interests  at 
home,  from  which  they  cannot  promise  themselves  adequate 
benefits.    You  cannot  reasonably  look  for  a  community  of 
action,  where  there  is  not  a  very  strong  assurance  of  a  com- 
munity of  advantage.     Men  have  not  yet  become  so  disinter- 
ested, as  to  labour  with  much  spirit  for  a  public  good,  which 
does  not  hold  out  bright  prospects  of  private  gain.     Thus 
divided  in  their  immediate  interests,  it  was  a  long  time  before 
the  North  Carolinians  could  bring  themselves  to  unite  in  any 
extensive  scheme  for  general  improvements.    But  the  noble 
spirit  which  they  have  lately  discovered,  and  the  wise  meas- 
ures which  they  have  at  last  adopted,  are  almost  sufficient  to 
atone  for  their  past  indifference,  and  to  raise  them  at  once  to 
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a  political  rank  in  the  union,  to  which  other  states  have 
scarcely  attained  by  the  gradual  advances  of  a  century. 

The  subject  was  first  introduced  in  the  General  Assembly, 
of  the  state  in  1815.  A  committee  was  appointed,  which  was 
chiefly  intended  for  the  purpose  of  investigation.  Their  report 
contained  a  concise  view  of  the  condition  of  the  state,  pointed 
out  some  of  its  commercial  advantages,  and  exhibited  a  general 
plan  for  improving  its  inland  navigation.  It  proposed  to  have 
companies  incorporated  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  for 
constructins  canals,  and  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
principal  nvers,  with  the  pnvilege  of  levying  a  toll  to  anv 
amount  not  exceeding  fifteen  per  cent.on  the  capital  expended. 
The  state  was  to  take  one  third  part  of  the  stock  of  each 
company,  and  the  whole  was  to  be  under  the  control  of  a 
board  of  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  state.  This  board 
was  empowered  to  employ  a  principal  and  assistant  engineers, 
to  have  such  surveys  made  as  it  should  think  proper,  and 
was  required  to  report  its  proceedings  annually  to  the 
General  Assembly.  It  was  also  instructed  to  collect  sta- 
tistical  information,  to  examine  the  soil,  and  to  make  such 
observations  on  the  mineralogy  and  geology  of  the  state,  as 
might  be  compatible  with  the  other  objects,  and  subservient 
to  the  interests  of  science.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  the 
legislature.  The  Roanoke  and  Cape  Fear  Navi^tion  Com- 
panies were  soon  formed,  and  the  commissioners  immediately 
commenced  their  operations.  They  employed  some  of  the 
most  skilful  engineers  they  could  find  in  the  country,  and  for 
the  three  years  following,  they  were  actively  enraged  in 
taking  surveys  of  the  large  rivers,  and  of  the  country  oetween 
these  rivers,  where  it  was  thought  desirable  to  have  them 
united  by  intersecting  canals.  These  rivers  were  the  Roan- 
oke, Tar,  Neuse,  Cape  Fear,  Yadkin,  Catawba,  and  some 
others  of  less  note.  Reports  were  annually  made,  and  such 
appropriations  granted  by  the  legislature,  as  were  equal  to 
the  expenses  incurred. 

The  commissioners  had  found  much  difficulty  in  procuring 
suitable  engineers.  Early  in  the  year  1819,  one  of  their 
board,  who  was  at  that  time  in  England,  was  requested  to 
engage  an  engineer  from  abroad.  And  even  in  England,  the 
number  of  those,  who  are  eminent  in  that  profession,  is  so 
small,  that  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  a  suit- 
able person.    By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Rennie,  and  Mr.  Telford, 
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tering  the  difficulties  of  entering  the  sound,  a  passage  from 
this  place  to  the  Roanoke  is  difficult  and  tedious.  It  is  con- 
sidered equal  in  this  respect  to  a  voyage  from  Ocracoke  to 
the  West  Indies,  or  New  i  ork.  The  passage  is  through  Pam- 
lico and  Albemarle  sounds,  the  first  of  which  is  eighty,  and 
the  other  sixty  miles  in  length. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  legislature  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  to  remove,  as  enectually  as  possible,  these  obstructions 
to  commerce,  by  providing  a  safe  and  easy  access  to  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  these  sounds.  Several  projects  have 
been  started  and  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  principal 
engineer.  They  are  intended  to  draw  his  attention  to  the 
most  prominent  particulars  in  the  examinations  and  surveys, 
which  he  is  required  to  make. 

One  plan  contemplates  opening  a  passage  at  the  lower  end 
of  Albemarle  souna,  through  what  is  commonly  called  Roan- 
oke inlet.  Within  the  bar  at  this  place  is  Roanoke  island, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
expedition  to  this  coast.  It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  his  ves- 
sels passed  through  an  inlet  here,  and  anchored  under  the 
island ;  and  it  is  thought  to  be  a  question  worthy  of  examina- 
tion, whether  this  channel  may  not  again  be  opened.  This 
iniet,  it  is  conceived,  may  have  been  closed  by  tne  opening  of 
new  channels  in  the  marshes,  through  which  the  waters  of 
Albemarle  sound  have  flowed  into  Pamlico,  and  passed  out  at 
Ocracoke.  By  stopping  these  channels,  it  is  oelieved  the 
waters  of  Albemarle  would  again  force  their  way  through  the 
old  Roanoke  inlet,  and  open  a  passage  for  navigation.  But 
the  great  expense  attending  such  an  undertaking,  and  its 
doubtful  results,  are  objections,  which  no  degree  of  enthusi- 
asm will  probably  overcome.  The  circumstance,  also,  that 
this  woula  only  be  providing  for  the  navigation  of  Albemarle, 
without  benenting  that  of  Pamlico,  renders  it  exceedingly 
important,  that  a  permanent  inlet  should  be  found  at  some 
pomt  farther  south. 

For  this  reason  it  is  made  a  question,  whether  Ocracoke 
inlet  may  not  be  deepened  and  improved.  But  new  difficul- 
ties start  up  not  less  formidable  than  those  above  mentioned. 
From  the  exposed  position  of  this  inlet,  the  navigation  on  the 
coast  is  daneerous.  The  counter  currents,  which  are  occasion- 
ed by  the  tide  and  the  water  coming  out  of  the  sound,  cause  the 
san<i-banks  to  be  perpetually  changing.    There  is,  moreover. 


a  p**^^«ay  garpaoBg  acoon  ie  the  sands  liere,  vhich,  m  a 
Terr  short  uhk,  svallov  iq>  the  entire  itrecks  of  vessels. 
Hus  prercnls  the  pomSbBkj  of  sinkiBg  piers,  <»*  of  femiiiig 
an  J  sahtfanlial  resistance  to  the  force  of  the  waves*  or  the 
currents.  The  tmmak  is  composed  chiefly  of  mud,  which  it 
continually  r hanging  hs  posiiioD.  An  island,  which  formerly 
stood  near  Ocracoke  inkty  was  broken  up  by  aforious  storm, 
and  in  a  few  years  was  eniirelT  washed  away* 

A  plan,  which  is  thought  to  be  more  feasiUe,  than  either  of 
the  others,  is  to  fix  on  a  point  at  Beaufort,  still  farther  south. 
The  inlet  at  this  place  has  not  been  much  used,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  best  on  the  coast  north  of  Cape  Fear.  ^  It  a 
situated  close  under  the  lee  shore  of  Cape  Lookout,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  influence  of  the  gulf  stream  by  the  promonto- 
ry and  shoals  erf"  Cape  Fear.  It  has  been  found  subject  to  few- 
er changes,  than  anir  of  the  inlets.  It  has  a  depth  of  fourteen 
feet  of  water  orer  the  bar ;  and  within  the  bar  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive and  safe  harbour.'  p.  29.  To  facilitate  the  intercourse 
between  this  place  and  the  numerous  rivers  to  the  north,  it  is 
proposed  to  open  canals.  A  communication  may  easily  be 
opened  with  all  the  large  rivers,  by  a  canal  from  Williamston 
on  the  Roanoke,  to  Washington  on  the  Tar,  thence  to  New- 
bem  on  the  Neuse;  and  tnence,  from  some  point  farther 
down  the  Neuse,  to  Beaufort.  Steam  boats  may  be  employ- 
ed to  navigate  the  sounds  and  large  rivers,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  if  such  facilities  were  offered,  as  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case  will  admit,  that  the  channel  of  trade  might  be 
diverted  entirely  to  this  place. 

It  is  considered  of  the  greatest  moment,  that  some  easy  and 
direct  communication  should  be  opened  with  the  ocean  on  the 
coast  north  of  Cape  Fear,  by  means  of  which  the  rich  and 
profitable  trade  oi  the  Roanoke  may  be  secured  to  North  Car* 
olina.  The  lands  on  this  river  are  among  the  most  produc- 
tive in  the  United  States.  ^  Its  products  annually  for  export 
tation  may  be  estimated  at  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars* 
If  proper  encouragement  were  given  to  industry  by  rendering 
the  river  navigable,  the  products  would  soon  exceed  five  mill- 
ions.' It  b  navigable  for  steam  boats  to  Halifaut,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Albemarle  sound. 
At  present  a  great  portion  of  its  produce  goes  to  Norfolk 
through  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal. 
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It  is  about  thirty  years  since  this  canal  was  commenced. 
At  first  it  was  narrow,  and  imperfectly  constructed ;  but  it 
has  been  lately  much  improvea.  It  is  thirty  two  feet  wide, 
and  sufficiently  deep  for  boats  carrying  sixty  hogsheads  of 
tobacco,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  flour.  It  is 
twenty  one  miles  long,  containing  seven  locks,  and  supplied 
with  water  from  lake  Drummond,  by  a  small  canal  three 
miles  in  length.  This  lake,  which  is  near  the  centre  of  the 
swamp,  is  at  least  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  lands  on  the 
margin.  It  is  on  account  of  this  swell  in  the  surface  of  the 
swamp,  that  the  locks  are  necessary.  A  smooth  and  excellent 
road  is  nearly  finished  on  one  side  of  the  canal  throughout  it5 
whole  extent.  During  the  war,  vast  quantities  of  produce 
passed  in  this  direction  to  Norfolk.  This  channel  of  inter- 
course is  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  No^'folk,  that  the 
state  of  Virginia  has  subscribed  very  largely  to  the  stock  of 
the  Roanoke  Navigation  Company,  with  the  hope  of  turning 
the  improved  trade  of  this  river  through  the  Dismal  Swamp 
canal.  And  there  is  if  possible  a  stronger  reason  why  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  should  be  desirous  of  drawing  it  to 
the  south. 

The  attention  of  the  principal  engineer  has  furthermore 
been  particularly  called  to  the  navigation  at  the  entrance  of 
Cape  r  ear  river.  This  has  hitherto  been  the  principal  chan- 
nel of  commerce  in  the  state.  The  exports  from  Wilmington 
have  usually  been  more  than  twice  as  much  as  from  all  the 
other  ports.  Wilmin^on  is  thirty  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  Twenty  miles  below  tne  town  are  the  Flats^  where 
the  water  is  made  shoal  by  the  deposits,  which  result  from 
the  meeting  of  the  tide-waters  and  the  current  of  the  river. 
No  vessel  can  pass  over  the  flats,  which  draws  more  than 
eleven  feet  of  water.  The  questions  are  to  be  considered, 
whether  the  channel  at  this  place  may  not  be  deepened ;  and 
whether  it  will  not  be  best  to  make  a  port  at  Smithville,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  there  is  a  convenient  harbour, 
and  sufficient  depth  of  water. 

An  examination  of  the  sounds  along  the  coast  is  also  to  be 
made,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  their  naviga- 
tion can  be  improved.  As  yet  the  labours  of  the  commis- 
sioners have  been  for  the  most  part  directed  to  the  primary 
rivers.    Companies  have  been  formed  for  improving  the  nav- 
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into  districts.  Each  district  has  a  governor,  who  apportions 
a  certain  extent  of  road,  to  be  kept  in  repair,  to  each  owner 
and  occupier  of  land,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  possession. 
At  the  extremity  of  each  portion  of  the  road,  the  person's 
name,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  it  in  repair,  is  rudely  cut  on  a 
board,  which  is  fixed  on  the  side  of  the  road  ;  so  that  if  a 
traveller  meets  with  a  bad  piece  of  road,  he  notes  it  down  in  a 
book,  which  is  always  presented  to  him  when  he  arrives  at 
the  next  post-house.  In  this  book  there  is  a  number  of  col- 
umns for  inserting  the  name,  route,  &c.  of  the  person  pass- 
ing ;  and  always  one  for  remarks  of  this  nature.  The  book 
b  returned  to  the  governor  every  month,  who  takes  immediate 
steps  to  have  the  roads  put  in  proper  order.  By  this  means 
their  roads  are  inferior  to  none  in  the  world.'  Report  of 
Surveys^  p.  52.  This  may  be  a  good  practice  in  Sweden,  but 
we  doubt  whether  it  would  be  productive  of  so  happy  effects 
among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  Mr.  Fulton  may  be 
ready  to  imagine. 

We  have  thus  sketched  a  very  imperfect  outline  of  the  plan 
of  internal  improvements  which  has  been  adopted  in  North 
Carolina.  It  is  not  visionary,  nor  premature,  for  it  was  start- 
ed nearly  five  years  ago,  and  has  been  gradually  gaining 
strength,  and  going  into  a  more  extensive  operation  ever 
since.  If  it  continues  to  be  prosecuted  with  the  same  wisdom, 
zeal,  and  enlargement  of  views  with  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  marked,  it  cannot  fail  to  result  in  the  happiest  consequen- 
ces to  the  state.  The  good  effects  which  it  promises,  are  al- 
most unlimited.  They  are  by  no  means  confined  to  a  general 
increase  of  wealth,  and  temporary  excitement  of  enterprize. 
A  spur  will  be  given  to  industry ;  and  industry  is  the  guardi- 
an of  virtue.  A  people  which  is  industrious  and  virtuous, 
will  soon  be  intelligent.  You  will  not  only  find  vice  and  mo- 
ral depravity,  but  ignorance  and  intellectual  imbecility  the 
companions  of  indolence.  Among  an  agricultural  people, 
there  is  no  better  means  of  keeping  alive  an  activity  of  mind, 
and  preserving  a  purity  of  manners,  than  by  opening  direct 
and  profitable  channels  of  trade.  Industry  may  then  look  for 
its  amplest  rewards  ;  and  in  a  country  like  ours,  it  will  inev- 
itably be  attended  with  its  concomitant  blessings  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, political  freedom,  mental  elevation,  and  the  dignity 
of  a  virtuous  independence. 

After  forming  a  plan,  and  pointing  out  what  ought  to  be 
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done,  the  next  concern  of  the  commissioners  was  to  inquire 
bto  the  ability  of  the  state  to  execute  it.  The  second  part 
of  Judge  Murphey's  Memoir  is  taken  up  with  a  minute  sta- 
tistical view  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  thorough  investigation 
of  its  resources.  The  result  is  very  encouraging.  It  appears, 
that  the  state  may  calculate  on  an  annual  surplus  revenue 
to  the  amount  of  ^35,000,  without  increasing  its  taxation.  It 
is  entitled  to  a  loan  from  the  banks  of  Newbem  and  Cape 
Fear,  by  which  it  may  have  the  use  of  Jl  60,000  for  fourteeo 
years.  In  addition  to  these  sums,  the  legislature,  with  the 
noblest  spirit  of  liberality,  appropriated  during  the  last  ses- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  internal  improvements  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  oi  all  the  Cherokee  lands,  which  have  lately  come 
into  the  possession  of  North  Carolina.  The  extent  of  this 
tract  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  comprises  somewhat  more 
than  a  million  or  acres  of  very  valuable  land.  The  follow- 
ing  judicious  propositions  were  offered  for  the  consideration 
of  the  legislature  at  the  last  session  ;  but  whether  they  were 
accepted  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

'  That  an  act  be  passed, 

1.  For  increasing  the  subscription  of  tiie  state  in  all  the  naviga- 
tion companies. 

S.  Appropriating  a  sum  not  exceeding  Sl^>000  annual] j,  for 
seven  years,  for  internal  improvements. 

S.  Oat  of  this  appropriation,  payments  to  be  first  made  to  the 
navigation  <:ompanie8  of  such  instalments  as  are  called  for  during 
the  year,  and  tne  balance  to  be  expended,  first,  in  making  good 
roads  across  the  mountains  and  through  tiie  Cherokee  coontrv ; 
and  secondly,  in  the  execution  of  such  ottier  public  works  as  the 
l^slature  snail  designate,  or  the  board  of  puUic  works  shall  think 
the  interests  of  tiie  state  require. 

4.  To  form  a  board  of  public  works. 

5.  To  place  all  the  public  works  under  the  general  superinten- 
dance  of  this  board,  ana  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  prin- 
cipal engineer.'    Menunr,  p.  78. 

While  on  the  subject  of  North  Carolina,  we  cannot  resist 
the  inclination  which  we  feel  to  bring  forward  one  or  two  other 
particulars,  which  exhibit  the  present  condition  and  future 
prospects  of  this  state  in  a  most  favourable  light.  In  an  ar- 
dent and  increasing  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
academies  for  several  years  past,  we  do  not  believe  it  has  been 
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outdone  by  a  single  state.     The  academy  at  Raleigh  was. 
founded  in  1 804,  previously  to  which  there  were  only  two  in- 
stitutions of  the  kind  in  the  state.     The  number  at  present  ia 
nearly  fifty,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.    Great  pains  are  taken 
to  procure  the  best  instructers  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  we  have  the  best  authority  for  our  opinion,  that 
in  no  part  of  the  Union  are  the  interests  of  education  bcttec 
understood,  and  under  better  regulations,  than  in  the  middle    _ 
counties  of  North  Carolina.    The  schools  for  females  are  par- 
ticularly  celebrated,  and  are  much  resorted  to  from  Georsia,     _^ 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia.     In  the  year  1816,  the  number 
of  students  at  academies,  within  the  compass  of  forty  miles, 
amounted  to  more  than  one  thousand.     This  space  comprized    ^ 
the  counties  of  Warren,  Granville,  Orange,  Wake,  Franklin,     • 
and  two  or  three  others  adjoining.     All  the  useful  and  orna-      ^ 
mental  branches  of  knowledge  are  taught  at  most  of  these     *^ 
institutions.  * 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  which  is  at  Chapel- 
Hill  in  Orange  county,  was  incorporated  about  thirty  years      ^' 
aco,  but  did  not  go  into  active  operation  for  nearly  ten  years      * 
after.     It  is  at  present  flourishing,  contains  more  than  a  hun-       ^ 
dred  students,  and  promises  to  become  a  useful  and  important       ^ 
institution.     It  is  under  the  direction  of  fifty  five  trustees,  a        i 
number,  which  we  think  five  times  too  large.     We  believe  few 
circumstances  have  contributed  more  to  retard  the  success  of 
many  of  our  southern  colleges,  than  this  propensity,  which 
seems  to  be  almost  universal,  of  appointing  at  the  outset  a 
multitude  of  trustees.     By  this  means,  many  are  chosen  to  the 
ofiice,  who  are  not  qualified ;  individual  responsibility  is  weak- 
ened ;  no  one  feels  the  necessity  of  acting  with  much  energy 
in  a  concern,  which  is  entrusted  to  so  many  others ;  and 
finally  nothing  is  done.     Another  practice,  which  is  followed 
in  some  of  tne  states,  must  effectually  stop  the  progress  of 
any  literary  institution.    We  mean  the  custom  of  making  the 

f)rofessors'  salaries  depend  on  the  annual  grants  of  the  legis- 
ature.  Under  such  circumstance,  they  are  subject  to  have 
their  salaries  reduced,  or  to  be  turned  out  of  their  places,  by 
the  whim  or  caprice  of  a  party.  The  only  security  for  sta- 
bility in  the  internal  government  of  an  institution,  and  for 
havmg  professors  of  high  qualifications,  is  thus  destroyed. 

In  this  recurrence  to  events  and  circumstances,  which  re- 
dound so  much  to  the  credit  and  honour  of  North  Carolina, 

i 
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I  we  ghauld  do  equal  injustice  to  our  own  Teelings,  and  lo  the  ■ 

L  patriolism  and  generous  recollections  of  the  slate,  not  lo  men*  I 

I  tion  the  superb  stntue,  ntiich  it  has  resolved  lo  dcdicale  to  | 

I  ihc  memory  of  our  great  national  hero,  and  which  it  has  em-  I 

I  played  the  first  artist  in  the  world  to  execute.     An  example  I 

I  fias  been  set,  which  we  hope  will  be  followed.     No  lime  >vaS  i 

I  lost  in  idle  debates,  and  JnelTcctual  resolutions.     Tiie  feeling  I 

I  which  gratiiiide  had  awakened,  were  not  allowed  to  cool  by  I 

I  procrastination.     In  ihis  noble  object  the  legislature  acteo  | 

I  with  promptness  and  unanimity ;  and  lo  show  with  what  spi^  J 

I  lit  il  continues,  to  be  prosecuied  we  need  only  mention,  that  I 

I  during  the  last  session,  a  liberal  appropriation  was  made  for  I 

I  ihe  purpose  of  enlarging  the  state-house,  and  preparing  a  1 

I  more  commodious  room  than  it  now  contains,  for  ihe  reception  I 

I  of  this  splendid  specimen  of  the  arts.     The  state-house  i&  a  J 

r  handsome  edifice,  standing  on  aii  etevatiaii  in  the  centre  of  I 

\  ihe  beautiful  town  of  Raleigh.  1 

I       Before  we  dismiss  this  subject,  we  are  disposed  lo  carry  1 

I  back  the  minds  of  our  readers  fora  few  moments  to  an  earlier  I 

\  period  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina.     Considerable  inte-  ] 

■   r«»t  has  lately  been  excited,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  re-  I 

spccling  what  has  been  called  the  Mecklenburgh  Declaration  I 

of  Independence.     The  fact  of  this  declaration  has  beeo  ] 

tiuestioned,  Imt  such  documents  have  lately  been  presented  to  I 

tne  public,  as  must  remove  every  shadow  of  doubt.    It  appears  I 

that  early  in  the  year  1775,  a  conventbn  was  held  in  the  I 

town  of  Charlotte,  composed  of  two  members  from  each  of  1 

the  military  companies  in  Mecklenburgh  county.     The  object  I 

1  of  [he  convention  was  to  take  into  consideration  the  existing  | 

I  state  of  things,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  best  measures  for  re-  j 

sifiling  the  encroachments,  which  were  making  by  a  foreign-  j 

enemy  on  their  liberties  and  property.     Their  deliberations  <\ 

600D  terminated  in  a  unanimous  agreement  to  throw  oil'  all  J 

allegiance  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  declare  I 

themselves  independent.      Resolutions   to  this  effect   wer*  1 

passed  on  the  19th  of  May,  more  than  thirteen  months  before-  1 

the  declaration  of  independence  by  the  congress,  and  thej"  1 

were  on  the  same  day  publicly  proclaimed  '  amidst  the  shouti  1 

ajHl  huzzas  of  a  large  assembly  of  people.'    The  following  j 

extract  is  taken  from  a  certificate,  which  has  lately  been  pufr  J 

j,           lished  under  the  hands  of  four  persons,  who  were  present  at  1 

^^M   ^  convention,  and  who  are  stilt  living.  1 
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'  We  do  further  certify  and  declare*  that  in  a  few  days  after 
the  delegates  adjourned,  Captain  James  Jack,  of  the  town  of  Char- 
lotte, was  appointed  to  carry  the  resolves  to  the  president  of 
congress,  and  to  our  representatives,  one  copy  to  each,  and  that 
his  expenses  were  to  be  paid  by  a  voluntary  subscription.  We 
know  that  Captain  Jack  executed  the  trust,  and  returned  with 
answers,  both  trom  the  president,  and  our  delegates  in  congress, 
expressive  of  their  entire  approbation  of  the  course,  that haobeen 
pursued,  and  recommending  a  continuance  in  the  same  ^— and  stat- 
ing that  the  time  would  soon  come,  when  tiie  whole  continent 
would  follow  our  example.' 

In  a  certificate  which  has  lately  been  obtained  from  Mr- 
Jack,  who  is  now  living  in  Georgia,  he  observes, 

*  When  the  resolutions  were  finally  agreed  on,  they  were  pub- 
licly proclaimed  from  the  court-house  door,  in  the  town  of  Char- 
lotte, and  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  by  the  inhab- 
itants* 

'  I  was  then  solicited  to  be  the  bearer  of  these  proceedings  to 
congress.  I  set  out  in  the  following  month,  and  in  passing  through 
Salisbury^  the  general  court  was  sitting.  At  the  request  of  the 
court  I  nandecfa  copy  of  the  resolutions  to  Col.  Cannon,  an  at- 
torney, and  they  were  read  aloud  in  open  court.  Major  William 
Davidson,  and  Mr.  Avery,  an  attorney,  called  on  me  the  evening 
after,  and  observed  they  had  heard  of  but  one  person*  who  did  not 
approve  them.' 

From  this  statement  we  perceive,  that  the  feelings,  which 
dictated  these  resolutions,  were  not  confined  to  a  small  space, 
but  were  diffused  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  state. 
The  second  and  third  resolves  contained  in  the  declaration 
will  afibrd  a  good  specimen  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  whole 
is  characterized. 

*  Resolved,  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  county,  do 
hereby  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  us  to  the 
mother  country,  ana  hereby  absolve  ourselves  from  all  alliance 
to  the  British  crown,  and  abjure  all  political  connexion,  contract, 
or  association  with  that  nation,  which  has  wantonly  trampled  on 
our  ri^ts  and  liberties,  and  inhunuinly  shed  tiie  innocent  olood  of 
Amencan  patriots  at  Lexington. 

*  Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a  free  and  in- 
dependent people,  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  sovereign  and 
self-goveming  association,  under  the  control  of  no  power,  other 
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than  that  of  God,  and  the  general  government  of  the  congress ;  to 
the  maintenance  of  which  independence  we  solemnly  pledee  to 
each  other  our  mutual  co-operation,  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
most  sacred  honour.' 

The  resolutions  forming  the  declaration  of  independence 
were  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard. 

Several  original  documents  relating  to  this  event,  and  sign- 
ed by  persons,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Mecklenbu^h 
convention,  have  been  published  within  a  few  months  past  in 
the  Raleigh  Register.  They  have  been  procured  oy  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gales,  editor  of  this  paper ;  the  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Macon,  senator  in  congress;  and  Col.  William 
Polk  of  Raleigh,  who  was  present  in  Charlotte,  when  the  dec- 
laration was  read  to  the  people.  This  evidence  we  take  to 
be  such  as  must  produce  entire  conviction,  and  the  fact,  which 
it  goes  to  establish,  speaks  for  itself.  We  leave  it  to  our 
readers  to  make  their  own  reflections  on  the  patriotic  zeal, 
and  loftj  spirit  of  freedom,  which  glowed  with  so  much  fer- 
vour in  the  bosoms  of  the  North  Carolinians  at  a  period,  when 
almost  every  other  part  of  the  country  was  yielding  to  de- 
spondency, perplexed  with  anxious  doubts,  or  acting  with 
timid  caution. 

Of  Williamson's  History  of  North  Carolina,  the  title  of 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  have 
little  more  to  say,  than  that  we  have  seldom  attempted  to  read, 
in  the  shape  of  nistory,  so  meagre,  and  so  unsatisfactory  a 
performance.  It  contains  but  few  facts,  and  these,  one  would 
suppose,  the  author  took  pains  to  select  from  the  most  unim- 
portant of  such  as  had  fallen  in  his  way.  It  is  but  just  to  saj, 
that  Dr.  Williamson  did  not  reside  long  in  the  state,  and  that 
his  means  of  obtaining  information  seem  to  have  been  limit- 
ed. It  is  certainly  unfortunate,  that  his  book  should  go 
abroad  purporting  to  be  an  accurate  and  complete  history. 
North  Carolina  was  among  the  first  states  that  were  settled  ; 
man^  events  in  its  history  are  of  the  most  interesting  kind  ; 
and  It  would  be  no  less  a  gratification  and  benefit  to  tne  pub- 
lic, than  an  honour  to  the  state,  to  have  them  faithfully  and 
fully  recorded  by  some  able  hand. 
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Art.  in. — Vie  Privee  de  Voltaire  et  de  Madame  du  ChAtekt 
pendant  un  sejour  de  six  nuns  a  Cirey  ;  par  Pauttut  des 
Lettres  Peruviennes^  .mivie  de  cinqitante  Ittttea  inedites^  in 
vers  et  en  prose^  de  Voltaire.     1  vol.  8vo.  Paris,  1 820. 

The  letters,  which  compose  the  greater  part  of  this  work, 
were  written  by  Madame  de  Graffigny  during  a  visit  of  six 
months  at  the  Chateau  of  Cirey,  the  residence  of  the  Marquis 
and  Marchioness  du  Chatelet,  and  where  Voltaire  was  also  at 
the  same  time  a  guest.     The  name  of  the  wi:iter  is  not  much 
known  in  the  literary  world,  and  she  published  nothing  in  her 
life  time  but  the  '  Peruvian  Letters,'  a  work  which  we  have 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting,  but  which  we  understand, 
belongs  to  the  class  of  sentimental  novels,  and  enjoys  a  pretty 
high  reputation  in  the  boarding  schools.    The  present  series 
of  letters  is  also  a  sort  of  romance,  though  a  narrative  of  real 
events ;  and  to  our  taste  even  more  interesting  than  the  sor- 
rows of  the  tender  Zilia  in  the  novel  just  mentioned,  as  far 
as  we  can  form  a  conjecture  in  regard  to  the  latter.    The 
story  of  this  little  romance  of  real  life  is  briefly  the  following. 
Madame  de  Graffigny  had  long  been  inflamed  with  an  eager 
desire  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Voltaire,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  common  delusion,  that  the  conversation  and  social 
habits  of  a  distinguished  author  must  be  as  agreeable  as  his 
writings.     Her  wishes  had  long  been  frustrated  by  the  same 
cause  which  now  prevents  our  worthy  countryman.  Captain 
Symmes,  from  exploring  the  interior  of  the  earth  througn  the 
opening  which  he  has  discovered  at  the  North  Pole ;  *  the 
want  of  disposable  means.'    Chill  penury  had  for  a  long  tim^^ 
repressed  her  noble  rage,  for  Madame  de  GraflSgny,  though 
rich  in  sentiment  and  even  familiar  in  the  best  society,  in  re- 
gard to  funds  was  poor  indeed,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  By 
great  good  luck,  while  she  was  on  a  visit  at  the  residence  of 
one  01  her  friends,  which  she  pleasantly  denominates  the 
Ch&teau  de  PEnnui^  another  of  the  number  arrived  on  a  visit 
with  her  own  equipage.      An  opening  was  thus  made  for 
Madame  de  Grafiigny  to  take  her  projected  journey  free  of 
expense,  of  which  she  availed  herself  at  once.    ^  The  first 
compliment  1  made  her,  says  our  author,  was  to  ask  the  loan 
of  her  horses,  which  was  granted,'  and  the  next  morning  she 
commenced  her  expedition  at  sunrise,  and  proceeded  very 
prosperously  tiU  half  past  one  o'clock.    Thus  far  every  thing 
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went  well,  but  at  that  time,  for  reasons  not  sufficiently  explain- 
ed, the  coachman  refused  to  go  any  farther,  our  sentimental 
traveller  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  post,and  after  floundering 
aldng  dismally  over  the  most  detestable  roads,  and  wallowing 
half  the  way  on  foot  through  the  mire  to  avoid  being  overset, 
she  arrived  at  last  at  Cirej,at  two  oVlock  at  n]ght,having  spent 
her  last  iol  upon  her  horses  and  postillions.    line  me  restaitpas 
ee  qu^on  vppelU  tin  toL  Two  o'clock  at  night  would  be  rather  an 
unpropitious  hour  in  ordinary  cases  to  arrive  at  a  friend's 
house  in  the  country  upon  a  visit ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Cirey 
kept  no  ordinary  hours,  as  we  shall  see.      They  were  all  up 
and  doing.      The  Nymph  and  the  Idol,  as  she  ingeniously 
styles  Madame  du  Chsitelet  and  Voltaire,  were  each  hard  at 
study,  in  their  respective  cabinets.  She  first  paid  her  respects 
to  the  former  and  then  repaired  to  her  own  apartment,  where 
the  Idol  immediately  came  up  to  see  her,  and  received  her 
with  great  kindness.    ^Your  idol  came  up  a  moment  after, 
holding  a  little  candle  in  his  hand,  like  a  monk.   He  lavished 
a  thousand  caresses  upon  me,  and  the  expressions  of  his  joy  at 
seeing  me  were  quite  extravagant.     He  kissed  my  hand  tea 
times,  and  inquired  after  my  health  with  an  air  of  the  most 
touching  interest.' 

Such  is  the  opening  of  the  little  sentimental  drama  we  are 
reviewing,  all  flowers  and  sunshine.  Madame  de  Grafiigny 
approached  the  shrine  of  her  Idol  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
that  our  young  travelling  scholars  now  feel,  when  they  are 
admitted  to  an  interview  with  Lord  Byron,  or  Sir  Walter 
Scott ;  and  for  eight  or  ten  days,  all  went  on  very  well.  The 
conversation  is  delightful,  the  suppers  are  divine,  and  the 
manuscripts  they  give  her  to  read  irresistible.  Voltaire  is  al- 
ways charming,  always  attentive.  She  sees  that  he  is  afraid 
she  shall  be  ennuyiej  mit  he  b  much  in  the  wrong.  Ennuyie  in 
the  same  house  with  Voltaire,  impossible  !  She  has  not  even 
leisure  to  remember  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ennui  in  the 
world.  She  is  as  hearty  as  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  as  busy  as  a 
mouse,  and  she  sleeps  like  a  child.  The  Nymph  is  indeed  a 
little  cold,  but  she  soon  grows  fiaimiliar.  Our  author  cannot 
help  laughing  in  her  sleeve,  at  their  ridiculous  fanaticism 
about  Newton  and  geometry,  but  upon  the  whole  she  finds 
them  the  most  agreeable  companions,  and  Cirey  quite  an  en* 
chanted  castle. 

This  fine  weather  lasts  unfortunately  but  a  little  time,  and 
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it  is  soon  pretty  evident  from  the  style  of  tlie  letters  that  a 
storm  is  ^thering.    The  inmates  of  Cirey,  like  most  other 

Eersons  of  genius,  or  in  other  words  of  keen  sensibility,  were 
umorous  and  susceptible,  and  they  speedily  took  mortal  t>f- 
fence  at  a  proceeduig  on  the  part  of  Madame  de  Graffigny, 
which,  taking  her  own  account  of  it  to  be  true,  appears  to 
have  been  really  very  innocent.  Voltaire  employed  himself 
occasionally  at  this  period  of  his  life  in  writing  cantos  of  a  Po- 
em,called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,whicb  he  used  to  read  in  private 
to  his  particular  friends,  but  had  pretty  good  reasons  for  keep- 
ing entirely  from  public  view.  Madame  de  GrafRgnjr  was 
treated  with  a  hearine  of  one  of  these  precious  compositions ; 
and  about  the  same  time  or  soon  after  intelligence  was  con- 
veved  to  the  Idol,  that  copies  of  the  same  canto  were  in  cir- 
culation at  Luneville,  the  residence  of  the  correspondent  of 
Madame  deGraffigny.  For  the  better  understanding  of  the 
grounds  of  this  quarrel,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
inmates  of  Cirey  were  in  the  laudable  practice  of  opening  all 
the  letters  that  passed  to  and  from  their  guests.  Having 
found  in  one  addressed  to  Madame  de  Graffigny  by  her  cor- 
respondent the  following  phrase,  Le  chant  de  Jeanne  est  ckoT' 
ffiant,  they  naturally  enough  put  the  two  circumstances  to- 
gether, and  concluded  that  she  had  taken  a  copy  of  it  by  some 
underhand  means  and  sent  it  to  her  correspondent,  who,  we 
may  remark  en  passant  was  Mr.  Deveaux,  reader  to  the  Ex- 
King  of  Poland,  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  then  resident  at  Lune- 
ville. In  her  sportive  moments  she  gives  him  the  polite  and 
endearing  title  of  great  dog.  Madame  de  Graffieny  confi- 
dently maintains  in  her  letters  her  innocence  of  the  charge 
in  question,  declaring  that  she  had  only  made  some  remarks 
upon  the  plan  of  the  canto,  and  that  in  the  phrase  above  cited 
the  word  plan  should  have  been  used  instead  of  chant.  As 
these  letters  are  private  communications  to  the  very  persons 
to  whom  the  canto  was  supposed  to  be  sent,  her  justification  is 
certainly  plausible.  But  with  all  our  respect  for  the  delicate 
feelings  otthis  very  sentimental  person,we  must  be  permitted  to 
remark,  that  under  all  the  circumstances,  and  with  the  same 
means  of  information  possessed  by  the  Nymph  and  Idol,  we 
should  hardly  have  hesitated  in  drawing  tne  same  conclusion ; 
and  we  are  even  not  without  some  suspicions  that  the  charge 
was  substantially  true. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  discovery  of  this  offence,  real  or 
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pretended,  was  followed  by  a  terrible  explosion ;  and  from 
this  moment  the  face  of  things  at  the  castle  changes  entirely 
for  Madame  de  Graffigny ;  no  more  charming  conversations, 
no  more  divine  suppers,  no  more  delicious  manuscripts.  Her 
eyes  grow  dim  with  weeping;  she  is  attacked  by  the  vapours ; 
and  this  residence,  where  the  name  of  Ennui  was  never  heard 
of  before,  is  now  the  dullest  spot  in  the  world.  C^tst  Pendroit 
du  tnonde  U  moma  dhertissanU  The  very  resource  of  her  or- 
dinary friendly  and  confidential  correspondence  with  Great 
Dog  fails  her ;  since  she  finds  that  her  letters  are  regularly 
opened.  But  how  to  get  away  without  a  sol  in  her  pocket  ? 
This  last  difficulty  aggravates  all  the  rest*  She  worries  alon<^ 
in  blank  sadness  and  continual  tears  two  or  three  months,  till 
at  length  an  intimate  friend,  having,  it  would  seem,  some 
pretensions  to  a  nearer  title,  makes  his  appearance,  ostensi- 
bly to  relieve  the  distressed  damsel  from  her  tedious  thraldom. 
His  presence  revives  her  hopes,  restores  her  health  and  eyes, 
drives  off  the  vapours,  and  gives  the  castle  and  her  corres- 
pondence all  its  former  gaiety.  But  this  is  only  a  prelude  to 
the  last  and  that  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  The  correspon- 
dence terminates  abruptly  by  a  short  letter,  in  which  the  bro- 
ken hearted  fair-one  informs  her  friend,  that  the  supposed 
lover  had  made  her  the  tender  avowal  of  his  complete  in- 
difference, and  we  are  even  left  entirely  in  the  dark  about  the 
manner,  in  which  she  found  her  way  back  to  Paris.  Thither 
however  she  went,  and  not  lone  after  published  the  Peruvian 
Letters.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good.  The 
Editor  intimates  that  the  disastrous  catastrophe  we  have  just 
mentioned  suggested  the  plan  of  this,  we  doubt  not,  very  in- 
structive work ;  the  writer  having  depicted  her  own  feelings 
in  those  of  the  tender  and  desolate  Zilia,  and  represented  her 
cruel-  and  perfidious  lover  under  the  character  of  the  false 
hearted  Aza ;  with  what  success  we  must  leave  it  to  the  fair 
readers  of  their  history  to  judge. 

Such,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  moralize  a  little  on  a  subject 
of  this  importance,  is  the  ordinary  course  of  things  on  a  small 
scale,  as  well  as  on  a  great  one.  When  delusive  dreams  and 
exaggerated  hopes  lead  the  van,disappointment  early  and  com- 
plete is  pretty  sure  to  bring  up  the  rear.  But  we  confess  that 
we  have  hardly  seen,  withm  so  small  a  compass  of  time,  place 
and  action,  so  entire  a  change  of  views  upon  the  same  subject ; 
and  we  have  derived  no  small  amusement  from  comparing 
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the  opposite  judgments  that  are  delivered  at  different  periods, 
accoroing  to  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the  writer,  upon 
the  character  of  Voltaire.  This  is  sufficiently  illustratecl  in 
what  we  have  already  said  of  the  rapid  change  in  the  opinions 
which  Madame  de  Graffignv  entertains  and  expresses,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  letters ;  and  will  still  farther  appear  from  the 
extracts  which  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  in  the  course 
of  this  article.  The  most  valuable  part  however  of  the  work 
is  the  notices  it  contains  of  the  manners  and  pursuits  of  the 
principal  personages. 
The  following  description  of  Yoltaire^s  apartments  and  mode 
of  life  at  Cirey  will  perhaps  afford  amusement  to  our  readers. 

*  I  wrote  you  yesterday  till  supper  ;  I  was  called  to  supper  and 
conducted  to  an  apartment  whicn  I  recognized  immediately  for 
that  of  Voltaire.  He  came  to  receive  me ;  nobody  else  had  arrive 
ed»  and  yet  I  had  no  time  even  to  cast  a  glance  around,  for  we 
went  immediately  to  table.  Here  I  was  quite  happy ;  but  I  should 
not  have  been  as  much  so  as  1  ouglit,  if  I  had  not  compared  this  sujh 
per  with  that  of  the  preceding  evening.  What  a  thing  life  is !  Yes- 
terday in  the  darkness  and  mud,  and  to-day  on  enchanted  ground ! 
So  that  I  seasoned  my  sapper  both  with  what  was  within  me  and 
without  me.  But  of  what  did  we  talk  ?  Of  poetry,  sciences  and 
arts,  and  all  in  a  tone  of  badinagF  and  good  breeding.  I  would 
fain  transmit  to  you  this  charming  tiiis  enchanting  conversation^ 
but  that  is  beyond  me.  The  supper  was  not  abundant,  but  well 
chosen,  neat  and  delicate,  with  a  gi^eat  service  of  plate.  Opposite  to 
me  tiiere  were  five  globes,  and  an  apparatus  for  natural  philoso- 
phy, for  we  supped  in  the  little  g^lery.  Voltaire  was  at  my  side 
as  polite  and  attentive  as  he  is  amiable  and  learned.  M.  du  Ch&t- 
elet  was  on  the  other  side  of  me ;  this  is  my  regular  place,  in 
virtue  of  which  my  left  ear  is  sweetly  charmed,  while  the  right  is 
ennuy^e  very  slightly,  for  he  speaks  little  and  retires  wlien  the 
meal  is  finished.  With  the  desert  are  introduced  perfumes, 
and  a  conversation  as  agreeable  as  instrucdve  ensues.  They  talk* 
ed  volumes,  as  yon  may  suppose.  There  was  mention  made  of 
Rousseau  [Jean  Baptiste.]  It  is  there  that  he  shows  himself  but 
man  aAer  all.  He  is  capable  of  being  irreconcilably  oftended 
with  any  one  who  should  praise  Rousseau.  At  last  they  talked  of 
poems  of  all  sorts.  **  As  for  that,"  said  the  lady, "  I  cannot  bear 
odes.*  «  Fie,"  said  the  Idol,  •*  what  is  an  ode  ?  It  is  the  smallest 
merit  in  the  world  to  make  one.  Galimatias,  rhapsodies,  and  above 
all,  this  in  the  niarotie  style,  the  mo»t  detestable  tiling  in  the 
world.  I  cannot  conceive  how  decent  people  can  read  such  things.* 

'Voltaire  is  always  so  charming  and  so  devoted  to  my  amuse- 
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I  His  attention  a  never  es)iBuat«d.     Vou  can   »m  that  he    ' 
«  i  (hall  be   eniiuyr i>,  but  he  is  "toD);.     To  lie  eiiniijfe  near  • 
fiiltaire  !     [leitvens,  this  is  not  pmwiblo.     I  have  not  even  kisure  :  i 
B  think  thnt  tiiere  is  sucli  a  thing  a»  minui  in  the  wurld.  Ha  I  an 
nrl;  a*  Uir  Pont  Ncuf  and  aa  gay  as  a  iniiuoi; ;  wlictlicr  fnim  ^,1 
ngless  or  having  mj"  mind  Htrun|;ly  anil  sgtecably  esci^eil,  1,^1 
wnot  I  cannot  explain  it,  bnt  so  it  is.  (hat  r^leeo  likea  child.     | 
n  a  word,  t  feel  b^  an  experience  before  almost  nntcnown  to  rati 
Ut  nlesMnt  ocfupntion  is  the  moring  sping  of  life.     To  relish  it"^ 
'.  Drttrr  1  sometimes  make  cum)>ar!sons  of  time.     The  Indjr,  at ''.I 
It  rather  cold,  becDines  couileaus  by  degrees,  and  we  end  by'^l 
feldngeach  other.     She  ia  in  truth  admirable  in  her  duties  anaf 
r  judgmeota.    I  wait  a  longer  acquaintance  to  dtwcribe  bee  toi>iI 
a  ;  and  I  will  do  the  same  with    respect  to  Voltaire,  fur  I  have     ' 
mei  to  beware  of  prepossession.    It  is  for  instance  a  great 
nleuure  tome  tolau^iinmysleeveat  tiieir /anaftciKm  alxmt  New»»v 
tun.  ami  to  hear  people  of  su  much  sense  talking  nonsense  from  thS'^f 
power  of  prejudice.     I  enter  into  no  disputes,  as  you  will  readil/  i 
Klieve,  but  I  take  adi'antage  of  these  things  for  the  knowledge  of 
_  lli«  hearl,  and  I    endeavour  to  abstain  from  bein<;  prepossessed  or 

f-tjudiccd  for  or  against  any  sentiment,  even  tliat  of  frieiidshi]). 
have  t>ut  too  firmly  resolved  but  to  give  toy  love  to  ^ou,  and  to 
^aeek  ROtliing  but  parsing  amusement  elsewhere.     Tliis  is  my  pro- 
if  fait!!,  wliich  (renew  every  day.     For  the  rest  you  can 
fvrite  me  at  your  ease.    Oiie  pay«  no  postage   here,     Is  not  tliis 
evil  I  1  should  bo '^Ind  if  they  alsofranked  the  letters  which  are 
Wriltan  from  here.     Adieu,  my  Iriend,  for  to-niglit 
I     '  Between  half  past  ten  and  lialf  past  eleven  cverv  body  is  calleA^? 
llDCoflee.     This  is   taken  in  Voltaire's  gallery.     1   have  writtes -t 
"   B  frain  day  to  day  an  account  of  the  conversations  here.    ThiS'i 
'ts  till  noon,  an  hour  more  or  less,  as  the  company  has  assembled  ■ 
Beaflier  or  later.    At  iwe.lve  o'clock  the  coarkm^n,  ns  they  are  call- 
Icd,  dinei  these  coachmen  are  no  other  than  M.du  Chateiet,  the  fat 
lladrand  her  son,  who  never  appears  but  tu  copy.     We  remain  a - 
■  Salfan  hour,  Vcjtaire,  the  lady  and  I;  he  then  makes  us  a  low 
I  bow  and  dismisses  us.     £ach  one  then  goes  to  his  chamber.     At  > 
Ffenru'clock  therein  occasionally  n  luncheim,  at  which  the  family  ■ 
I  ^un.    (  seldom  go  except  cnlle<<,  which  is  not  always,  i 
Ai  nine  o'clock  we  sup  and  remain  together  till  midniirht.     Heav- 
MS,  wttat  suppers  :  it  is  always  that  of  Damocles  ;  all  (lie  pieaa. 
nmaiv  comnined,  but  alas  how  short  the  time  is.    How  just  is  , 
tha  compaiiaon  i  nothing  is  wanting,  not  even  the  sword  which  ia  i 
rc|irM«ntod  in  the  swift  flight  of  time  1  M.  du  ChAtelet  sits  down,  . 
~'eepSi  of  course  sitys  nothing,  and  goes  out  with  (he  . 
RWch  aiaat  and  (hea  t»  have  good  companj  is  th6 
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life  I  would  clioo8e»  nor  is  it  without  itfl  charms.  The  hrother  [M.  de 
Breteuil  the  brother  of  Madame  da  Ch&teletlis  very  amiable,  pleas^ 
ant  and  sensible.  He  is  going  a wav  on  Friday.  Yesterday  after  supper 
there  was  a  charming  scene.  Voltaire  was  vexed  tliat  the  lady  would 
not  let  him  drink  a  glass  of  Rhenish  wine ;  he  refused  to  read  Joan 
to  us  as  he  had  promised,  and  was  in  the  highest  d^;ree  of  ill  hu- 
mour. The  brother  and  myself  by  dint  of  pleasantnes  succeeded 
in  bringine  him  to  himself:  the  Udy  who  had  also  been  pouting, 
could  not  hold  out,  and  die  whole  became  a  scene  of  the  most  de- 
lightful pleasantries,  which  lasted  a  mat  while,  and  was  eaual  to 
the  canto  of  Joan,  with  which  it  ended.  I  have  not  found  it  so 
▼eiy  pretty,  though  I  laughed  at  passages. 

The  following  passage,  written  after  the  quarrel,  is  in  a  dif- 
ferent tone.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Vol- 
taire and  Madame  du  Chatelet  pursued  their  studies.  It 
will  be  seen  as  we  observed  before,  that  they  kept  no  common 
hours,  especially  the  lady. 

'  Speaking  of  workn^  I  will  tell  yon  how  much  they  study.  She 
pass^  the  night  almost  invariably,  till  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the 
moming,  at  study.  She  keeps  in  her  chamber  the  son  of  the  fat 
lady,  an  honest  Israelite,  whom  she  employs  as  a  copyist,  but  who 
does  not  understand  a  word  of  her  writing.  You  thinx,  I  suppose, 
that  after  this  she  oueht  to  sleep  till  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Not  at  all.  She  rises  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  at  six  when  she  has  »me  to  bed  at  four  o'clock,  which 
she  calls  going  to  bed  at  cock  crowing.  In  a  ¥rord,  she  sleeps 
but  two  hours  a  day,  and  leaves  her  desk  in  the  whole  twenty-four 
hours,  only  at  breakfast,  vrhich  lasts  an  hour,  and  during  supper 
and  the  hour  after.  Sometimes  she  eats  a  morsel  at  five  in  the 
afternoon,  but  it  is  at  her  desk  and  that  rarely. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  when  Voltaire  undertakes  to  leave  his  work 
for  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  visit  me 
and  the  fat  lady,  he  never  uts.  "  What  a  frightful  diing  it  is,*"  he 
ULjn^'Ae  Hme  that  U  lost  in  talking  ;  that  one  ou^t  not  to  lose  a 
moment ;  that  the  greatest  extravagance  is  spending  time*"^  This 
is  the  strain,  year  in  and  year  out  At  the  hour  of  supper  he  is 
still  at  his  desk ;  supper  half  done,  he  quits  it,  and  you  must  lay 
hands  upon  him  to  keep  him  from  going  hack  to  it,  the  moment  he 
has  supped.  He  puts  himself  on  duty  to  tell  a  few  pleasant  sto- 
ries dunng  snpner ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  from  mere  polite- 
ness, and  that  nis  mind  is  far  away.  This  is  the  mode  of  life 
nnce  tiie  departure  of  Madune'k  brotiier,  who,  by  the  way,  was 
here  but  eight  days.    Do  you  find  this  a  pleasant  sort  ii  life ; 
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was  not  I  ri|^t  in  saying  to  the  little  saint:  Vivent  leg  9oU  ?  Be- 
ndes»  Voltaire  is  the  most  unhappy  man  aiiye.  He  knows  his 
reputatiuny  and  praise  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him.  Bat  for 
the  same  reason,  a  word  from  his  enemies  drives  him  crazy.  He 
can  think  of  nothing  else,  and  it  fills  him  with  bitterness.  I  can- 
not give  you  am  idea  of  this  folly,  but  by  assuring  you  that  it  b 
more  powerful  and  wretched,  than  his  talents  are  vast  and  com- 
prdiensiye.  Add  to  this,  that  he  is  subject  to  the  vafo/uTB^oi 
which  he  will  not  hear  a  woitl,  which  are  caused  by  his  jeal- 
ousiea.  good  man,  and  then  he  thinks  he  is  at  the  point  of  death. 
He  is  constant! jr  physicking,  and  has  got  a  whim  into  his  head, 
that  abstinence  is  necessary,  and  so  he  is  dying  with  hunger. 
Judge  of  the  happiness  of  these  people,  whom  we  eonuder  to 
have  arrived  at  the  summit  of  felicity,  llie  quarrels,  of  which  I 
told  you  at  the  banning,  are  goins  on ;  judge  again.  This  grieves 
me,  because  I  feel  the  worth  of  all  his  goon  Qualities,  and  because 
he  really  deserves  to  be  happier.  I  would  gladly  tell  him  all  I 
think  of  this,  but  dare  not' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  connexion  be« 
tween  Voltaire  and  Madame  du  ChStelet,  which  we  believe  is 
not  entirely  made  out  in  the  scandalous  chronicle,  but  which 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  suppose  from  the  prevailing  man- 
ners of  the  time  was  not  perfectly  Platonic,  she  appears  to 
have  exercised  a  very  considerable  empire  over  his  mind. 
This  may  have  resulted  in  part  from  the  ascendancy  of  her 
high  rank  and  titles.  There  are  some  amusing  anecdotes  of 
their  little  domestic  differences,  which  are  generally  in  rather 
too  gossiping  a  style  to  suit  the  gravity  of  our  work.  The 
following  however  may  serve  as  a  specimen.* 

'  Et  moi  anssi  je  me  snis  couchee,  car  il  ^tait  une  heure  et 
dcmie  du  matin.  Bonjour,  mon  ami,  tu  vols  que  ma  premiere 
pens^  est  pour  toi,  ainsi  allons  done  notre  train.  Vdtaire  arn%'e; 
la  fimtaaie  prend  la  dawke  de  lui  faire  mettre  un  autre  habit :  il 
eat  vrai  que  le  sien  n'^tait  pas  beau  ;  mais  il  ^tait  bien  poodre, 
et  avait  de  belles  dentelles.  II  dit  beaucovp  de  bonnes  raisona 
|Mmr  nto  rien  faire,  que  cela  r^froidirait,  et  qull  a'enrhumait  de 
lien ;  enfin  il  eat  la  complaisance  d'envoyer  chercher  son  valet 
de  chambre,  pour  avoir  nn  Imbit;  il  ne  le  trouva  pas  dans  IIiif 
atant ;  il  crat  en  ^tre  quitte ;  point  du  tout,  la  pen^eution  recom- 

*  We  have  left  thii  and  our  reakaining  eztnicti  in  the  onginiJ ;  ai  weD 
to  afford  a  ipecimen  of  the  ityle  of  the  work,  at  to  pati//  locb  of  our 
leaden  as— 4n  the  dearth  of  new  FYencb  books  among  a»— might  prcfrr 
the  original  to  a  translation. 
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men^a,  la  vivacite  prend  a  Voltaire*  il  lui  parle  vivement  en  An- 
glais, et  sort  de  sa  chambre ;  on  envoie  un  moment  apres  iVu^ 
peler,  il  fait»  dire  qu*!!  a  la  colic|ue,  et  vmla  Merope  au  diabie. 
J^etais  furieuse ;  la  dinne  me  pria  de  lire  tout  haut  les  dialogues 
de  M.  Algarotti,  je  lus,  et  ris  romme  le  matin :  enfin  arriva  un 
monsieur  du  voisinage ;  je  me  levai  en  disant  que  j'^llais  voir 
Voltaire ;  la  dame  me  dit  de  tacher  de  le  mmener.  Je  le  troum 
avec  la  dame  qui  est  ici,  qui  par  parenthesc,  m'a  iViir  de  etre  sa  con- 
fidente ;  il  etait  de  fort  bonne  numeur,  il  pensa  oublier  qu'il  avait 
la  colique*  Nous  causions  deja  depuis  un  moment,  lorsque  la 
Anne  nous  envoya  appeler:  enfin  if  revint;  et  cet  homme  qui 
Tenait  de  rire  avec  nous,  reprit  de  I'humeur  en  i*entrant  dans  la 
chambre,  sous  la  pretexte  ue  la  colique ;  il  se  mit  dans  un  coin 
et  ne  dit  mot  Quelque  temps  apres  le  seigneur  Ch&telct  sortie 
les  boudeurs  se  parlnrent  en  Anglais ;  et  la  minute  apres  Merope 
parut  sur  la  scene.  Voila  le  premier  signe  d'amour  que  j'ai  vu, 
car  ils  se  conduisent  avec  une  decence  admirable ;  nuais  elle  lui 
rend  la  vie  un  peu  dure.  Jc  ne  te  fais  ce  lone  detail  que  pour  te 
mettre  au  fait  uc  la  facon  dont  ils  sont  ensemble. 

'  Enfin,  il  lut  deux  actes  de  Merope :  je  pleural  an  premier ;  ce 
sont  toujours  de  beaux  vers  et  de  beaux  sentimens,  mais  les  scenes 
filees  sont  mauquees ;  il  j  eclioue  assez  ordinairement  Je  ne  t'en 
dirai  plus  rien,  que  je  ne  raie  toute  entcndue.  Apres  cette  lecture 
nous  disput&mes  sur  la  piece,  la  dame  et  moi  jusqu'au  souper : 
elle  ne  I'&ime  pas,  et  la  toume  en  ridicule  tant  qu'elle  pent ;  ce 
cjui  ne  plaisait  guere  au  pauvre  Voltaire,  qui  etait  comme  un  pa* 
tiente,  sans  osef  se  meler  en  rien  de  notre  dispute.  C'est  avec 
ton  esprit  que  j*^  dispute ;  car  elle  soutenait  qu^n  ne  pouvait 
^tre  touche  sans  raisonner,  et  moi  jc  soutenait  qu'il  fallait  Petre  par 
sentiment.  Je  ne  disais  ^ue  ce  que  je  t'ai  entendu  dire,  et  que  ce 
que  tu  m'as  si  bien  appris  k  scntir.  L'auteur  avait  si  peur  d'etre 
encore  querelle,  que  le  peu  qu*il  disait  etuit  contre  moi,  en  con- 
venaut  cependant  ciu'il  ^tait  presque  impossible  de  faire  les  chan- 

Esmens  qu'elle  exigeait  Le  souper  a  ete  comme  un  souper  de 
uneville ;  on  se  battait  les  flancs  pour  parler  et  personne  ne  disait 
mot.  Apres  le  souper,  nous  avons  re^rde  la  sphere,  Voltaire,  la 
grosse  dame  et  moi ;  car  la  belle  njmphe  ne  parloit  pas,  elle  Cai* 
salt  semblant  de  dormir.' 

The  ruling  passion  of  the  fair  Emily  was  the  love  of  geom- 
etry, and  she  tnought  that  no  other  study  was  worth  pursuing. 
She  tried  to  persuade  Voltaire  not  to  write  poetry,  and  made 
him  publish  a  work  upon  the  Newtonian  pnilosophy,  which 
was  the  principal  means  of  first  introducing  it  into  France- 
He  was  employed  at  this  time  upon  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  but 
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it  found  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Nymph,  and  she  actually 
look  the  manuscript  from  him  and  locked  it  up  in  her  own 
desk,  refusing  lo  let  him  6rish  il  under  pretence,  thai  there 
was  no  use  m  writing  a  work,  which  could  not  be  prim- 
ed when  it  was  done.  Partly  from  personal  jealousy  and 
partly  from  a  feiir  that  he  would  commit  himself  oy  imprudent 
publications,  his  motions  were  all  so  narrowly  observed  by 
ner,  ihal  he  coirld  not  move  from  one  apartment  in  the  house 
to  another,  without  having  a  servant  sent  after  him  lo  call  hiid 
back.  Jitter  miiH,  says  Madame  de  Graffigny,  wai  so  slneiUf 
wattiud  or  tnjoyd  so  lilllt  libtrlv.  The  fallowing  anecdote 
will  give  an  idea  of  this  sort  of  mratillanct.  Voltaire  was 
writing  a  reply  to  some  attack  that  had  been  made  upon 
him,  which  the  Nymph  did  not  think  it  prudent  for  him  to 
publish,  and  which  he  was  of  course  obliged  to  keep  out  of  her 
sight  and  knowledge.  Maupcrtuis,  the  philosopher,  being  on 
a  visit  there  at  the  lime,  Voltaire  watched  his  opportunity  one 
day  when  he  thought  Madame  du  Chatelet  entirely  occupied 
with  lines  and  angles,  and  sent  for  Madame  de  Graffigny, 
thinking  to  indulee  himself  with  reading  her  in  private  a 
portion  of  his  defence.  Before  he  could  finish  the  first  sen- 
tence, says  our  sentimental  Peruvian,  Madame  du  Chatelet  ap- 
peared at  the  door,  her  eyes  flashing  and  her  countenance 
C*  3  with  anger.  After  a  moment  of  mutual  silence  and  em- 
rassmcnt,  she  said  to  me, '  Madame,  with  your  permission 
I  wifih  to  speak  lo  Momieur.''  I  pretended  not  to  hear  her, 
acd  kept  my  seat.  Voltaire  then  took  courage  and  addressed 
her  thus,  ^  £A  Wtt  /  oui!  Ism  reading  something  to  Mad- 
ame i  is  there  any  crime  in  that  V  She  attempted  to  restrain 
her  rage,  and  began  to  criticise  and  find  fault  with  the  work. 
Voltaire  replied,  and  the  dispute  was  growing  warm,  when 
the  lady,  unable  to  contain  herself,  went  out  in  a  fury. 

Madame  du  ChSlelel,  with  all  her  activity  and  persever- 
ance, seems  to  have  brought  but  little  to  pass.  Il  was  chari- 
tably said  of  her  by  one  of  her  intimate  female  friends,  that 
smoke  mikoutfirt  was  the  tmblen  of  her  characUr.  Her  com- 
meotaries  on  Newton  are,  we  believe,  but  little  valued,  and 

-  «he  it  now  remembered  only  by  the  pbce  she  holds  in  the 

>  history  of  the  life  of  Voltaire. 

k-      The  private  habits  of  these  persons  are  detailed  in  an  amua- 

■  iag  way  in  a  letter  from  Madame  de  StSel,  n4e  de  Launey. 
to  Madame  du  DelTand,  published  with  this  collection.     Toe 
following  passages  are  extracts  r 
A'eie  Strirs,  No.  f>.  7 
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'Madame  du  Chdtelet  et  VoUaire,  qui  s'Moient  annonc^s  pour 
au|oiini1iui  et  qu1>n  avait  perdus  de  vue,  pamrent  bier  aur  le  nii* 
nuit»  comme  deux  spectres*  avec  une  odeur  de  corps  embarmeg 
qulls  semblaient  avoir  apportee  de  leura  tombeaux ;  on  aortait  de 
table;  c'etaient  pourtant  dea  spectres  aflOunes:  il  leur  ialiut  on 
souper  et,  qui  plus  est,  des  lits  qui  n'etaient  pas  prepares.  Lai 
concierge,  dejk  couche,  se  leva  a  grande  h&te«  OayOt  qui  avait 
offert  son  logement  pour  les  cas  pressans,  force  de  le  cecler  dans 
eelni-ci,  dem6nagea  avec  autant  de  precipitation  et  de  deplaisir 
qu'une  amiee  surprise  dans  son  camp,  laissant  une  partie  oe  son 
bagsge  au  pouvoir  de  I'ennemi.  Voltaire  s'est  bien  trouve  du 
gite,  cela  n'a  point  du  tout  console  Gaya.  Pour  la  dame,  son  lit 
ne  s'est  pas  trouve  bien  fait,  il  a  fafiu  la  deloser  aujourdliui. 
Notez  que  ce  lit  elie  I'avait  fait,  elle  meme,  faute  de  gens,  et  avait 
trouve  un  defaut  dedans  scs  matelas,  ce  que  je  crois,  a  plus 
blesse  son  esprit  exact  que  sou  corps  delicat:  elle  a  par  interim  un 
appartement  qui  a  He  promis,  et  qu'elle  laissera  vendredi  ou 
samedi  pour  celui  du  Marechal  de  JuaUlebois,  qui  s'en  va  un  de 
cesiours.' 

*  Nori  revenans  ne  se  montrent  point  le  jour.  lis  apparurent 
hier  k  dix  heures  du  soir;  je  ne  pense  par  qu'on  les  voie  guere 
plut6t  adjourdliui;  I'un  est  a  decrire  ae  hauts  faits,  I'autre  k 
commenter  Newton.  Jls  ne  veulent  nijouer  ni  se  promener:  ce 
sont  bien  de  iionvaleurs  dans  une  societe,  ok  leurs  doctes  Merits 
ne  sont  d'aucun  rapport.  Voici  bien  pis :  I'apparition  de  ce  soir  a 
produit  une  declamation  vehemente  contre  la  licence  de  se  choi- 
sir  des  tableaux  au  cavagnole ;  cela  a  ^te  pousse  sur  un  ton  qui 
nous  est  tout-kp-fait  inoui,  et  soutenu  avec  une  moderation  non 
moins  suq)renante.' 

'  Madame  du  Chktelet  est  d'hier  k  stm  troisi^me  Icmment; 
elle  ne  pouvait  plus  supporter  celui  qu'elle  avait  choisL  11  j  avait 
du  bruit,  de  la  fam^e  mnefetu  II  me  semble  que  c*e8t  son  embleme, 
Le  bruit,  ce  n'est  pas  la  nuit  qu'il  I'incommode  k  ce  qu'elle  mVi 
dit,  mais  le  jour,  au  fort  de  son  travail :  cela  derange  ses  id^es. 
Elle  fait  actuellement  la  revue  de  ses  prineipei :  c'est  un  exercice 
qu'ellc  reitere  chaque  annee,  sans  quoi  its  pourraient  s*echap- 
per ;  et  peut-etre  s'en  alter  si  loin  qu*elle  n'en  retrouverait  pas  un 
seul.  Je  crois  bien  que  sa  tHe  eat  pour  eux  une  maison  de  force 
et  non  pas  le  lieu  de  leur  naisaance :  c*est  le  cas  de  veiller  soign- 
eusement  k  leur  garde.  Elle  pref^re  le  bonheur  de  cette  occupa- 
tion k  tout  amusement,  et  persiste  k  ne  se  montrer  qu*  k  la  noit 
close.  Voltaire  a  fait  des  vers  galans,  qui  r^parent  un  peu  le  man- 
vais  eSet  de  leur  conduite  innsi&e.* 

— ^  La  principale  actrice  Madame  du  Ch&telet  preferant  les  int^r- 
ets  de  sa  figure  k  ceux  de  la  pi^,  a  paru  sur  le  th^lLtre  avec  tomt 
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l^Iat  et  I'^l^gtnte  parnre  d'ane  dame  de  cour ;  elle  eut  sur  ce 
point  maille  k  partir  avec  Voltaire ;  mais  e*est  la  souveraine  et  lui 
retelave.  J.e  suia  tres  &ch^e  de  leur  depart  quoiqu'  exced4e  de 
tea  diverses  voIoiit68  dont  elle  m'avait  remis  I'execution.' 

'  En  tout  caa  on  tous  garde  un  bon  appartement ;  c'est  celui  dont 
Madame  da  Ch&telet,  apr^  une  revue  exacte  de  tonte  la  roaison 
s'^tait  empar^e.  II  j  aura  un  pen  moins  de  roeublea  qu'elle 
n^  en  avait  mis ;  car  elle  avait  divast^  tont  ceux  par  oi"!  elle  avail 
pasB^  pour  garnir  celui4k.  On  j  a  trouve  six  ou  sept  tables :  il  lui 
en  fant  de  toutes  les  grandeurs ;  dlmmenses  pour  staler  ses  pa* 
piers,  de  solides  pour  soutenir  son  necessaire,  de  plus  l^g^rea  pour 
ses  pompons  pour  ses  bijous;  et  cette  belle  ordoonance  ne  1'  a  pas 
garantie  d*un  accident  pareil  k  celui  qui  arriva  k  Philippe  quand 
liprte  avoir  pass^  la  nuit  k  6crire  on  r^pandit  une  bouteille  dVncre 
aur  ses  d^p^ches.  La  dame  ne  s'est  pas  biqu^e  d'imiter  la  modera- 
tion de  ce  prince ;  aussi  n'avait  il  ^cnt  que  sur  des  affaires  d'  etat ; 
et  ce  qu  *on  lai  a  barbouill^  c'^tait  de  I'^lg^bre  bien  plus  difficile  k 
remettre  an  net 

'  En  voilk  trop  sur  le  m^me  sujet,  qui  doit  ^tre  ^puise ;  je  vous 
en  dirai  pourtant  encore  un  mot,  et  cela  sera  fini.  Xe  lendemain 
dn  depart,  je  recois  une  lettre  de  quatre  pages,  de  plus  un  billet 
dans  le  m^me  paquet,  qui  m*annonce  un  grand  d^sarroi ;  M.  de 
Voltaire  a  ^gare  sa  piece,  oubli^  de  r^tirer  les  rAles  et  perdu  le 
prologue ;  il  m*est  enjoint  de  retronver  le  tout,  d'envoyer  au  plus 
vite  le  prolc^e,  non  par  la  poste,  parcequ^on  le  eopierait ;  de 
garder  les  r6lea  crainte  dn  m^me  accident,  et  d'enfermer  la  piece 
totes  cent  cUfs.  J'^urais  cm  un  loquet  suifisant  pour  garder  ce 
tr6sor !  J*ai  bien  dftment  ex^ut^  les  ordres.' 

But  perhaps  we  have  dwelt  too  long  already  upon  these 
*  follies  of  the  wise,^  the  narrative  of  which  is  after  all  but 
little  better  than  mere  scandal.  It  would  even  be  imprudent 
to  place  too  much  confidence  in  the  strict  correctness  of  all 
these  details,  as  the  fair  writers  no  doubt  embellished  the  facts 
a  little,  to  give  effect  to  the  picture,  and  make  their  corres- 
pondence interesting. 

No  individual,  without  deviating  from  a  purely  literary 
career,  ever  turned  his  talents  for  writing  to  so  good  an  ac- 
count during  his  lifetune  as  Voltaire,  whether  we  re^rd  his 
reputation  as  an  author,  the  wealth  he  acquired,  or  his  stand- 
ing in  the  best  society  of  Europe.  Philosophers  and  poets 
have  before  and  since  associatea  with  the  rich  and  great,  but 
generally  on  an  unequal  footing.  Racine  and  Moli^re  figured 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  as  elegant  flatterers,  as  the  min- 
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isters  of  their  master^s  pleasure ;  and  one  of  his  frowns  was 
enough  to  sink  them  into  the  grave.  Voltaire  on  the  contrary 
was  courted  and  caressed  by  the  two  greatest  sovereigns  of 
his  time,  and  corresponded  with  them  all  his  life,  in  the  most 
familiar  way.  If  tney  lost  their  respect  for  him,  instead  of 
dying  with  chagrin  like  Racme,  he  abused  them  in  his  turn, 
and  they  were  glad  to  make  advances  to  a  reconciliation- 
Poverty  has  hitherto  been  the  epidemic  plague  in  the  republic 
of  letters ;  and  no  effectual  vaccination  has  ever  yet  been  pro- 
vided against  it.  Voltaire,  without  any  hereditary  fortune, 
placed  hunself  very  early  in  life  by  the  proceeds  of  his  writ- 
m^  in  an  easy  situation,  and  his  wealth  continuing  to  increase 
with  his  years,  he  became  at  last  one  of  the  most  afiSuent  pri- 
vate gentlemen  in  Europe.  Far  from  living  in  a  humiliating 
pecuniary  dependence  on  the  great  with  whom  he  associated, 
ne  lent  them  money.  The  Marechal  de  Richelieu  was  a  long 
time  in  his  debt,  and  perhaps  never  paid  what  he  owed  him. 
He  lived  at  his  castle  at  Femey  like  a  sort  of  independent 
sovereign,  and  received  from  all  quarters  the  homage  of  his 
admirers,  who  went  away  enchanted  with  the  vivacity  of  his 
conversation,  and  the  politeness  and  elegance  of  his  social 
habits.  Some  persons  have  affected  to  speak  with  an  air  of 
mystery  of  his  pecuniary  resources,  as  if  they  had  been  of  a 
corrupt  character.  Nothing  however  can  be  more  improba- 
ble. We  have  seen  that  he  lost  instead  of  gaining  oy  his 
titled  friends,  and  the  art  of  raising  money  by  legerdemain, 
if  it  was  ever  known,  has  long  since  perished.  He  has  him- 
self explained  the  secret  of  his  wealth  in  the  little  tract,  enti- 
tled Memoirs  of  hit  own  lift*  It  is  as  simple  in  itself  as  it  is 
honourable  to  his  good  sense  and  independent  character,  and 
bears  internal  evidence  of  being  the  true  one.  //  faui  etrt 
iconome  dans  sa  jeunesse :  on  accumuU  insensibUment  unfonds. 
This  he  says  was  the  maxim  upon  which  he  proceeded,  and 
we  have  seen  with  what  success.  He  was  besides  one  of  the 
best  managers  of  money  b  Europe,  and  was  not  like  some  of 
our  men  oi  genius,  who  are  above  the  vulgar  care  of  their  own 
interest,  though  they  are  not  above  ruining  their  friends.  He 
employed  a  part  of  his  property  in  profitable  commercial  en- 
terprizes,  and  superintended  with  great  care  the  investment  of 
the  whole. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  injustice  of  contemporaries, 
and  the  unerring  impartiality  of  posterity,  we  are  of  opioiim, 
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that  the  best  security  and  prognoslic  of  a  high  posthnmons  rep- 
Dtation  is  a  high  contemporary  one.  The  world,though  not  over 
ceremonious  and  perhaps  at  titneti  a  llule  capricious,  is  gen- 
erally clear-sjghled  and  substantially  jusl.  Every  nile,  how- 
irer,  admits  of  exceptions,  and  it  is  a  fair  question  in  regard 
»  any  individual,  whether  fnture  ages  will  confirm  the  jiide- 
fcient  that  was  passed  upon  him.  by  the  one  in  which  he  bved. 
One  of  Vohaire's  enemies,  Freron,  we  believe,  being  asked 
irhrther  his  reputation  would  stand  the  (est  of  time,  pointed 
D  the  hundred  volumes  of  his  works  and  replied  in  the  ncg- 
ilivc,  observing  that 'no  man's  character  could  support  a  long 
mmey  under  the  weight  of  so  much  baggage.'  There  is  no 
_reat  force  however  in  this  remark.  Most  of  the  writers, 
jirho  enjoy  the  highest  reputation,  have  published  a  great  deal 
"tat  is  not  read  ;  and  their  fame  often  rests  upon  one  or  two  "1 1 
•d  their  shortest  productions.  F^nelon  was  the  author  of  '  ■ 
Tty  or  fifty  more  or  less  vohiminous  works,  but  is  only 
jnown  by  the  Telemachus,  Bos&uet  wrote  as  many,  but  we 
lear  of  him  only  by  the  Funeral  Orations  and  the  Discourse 
D  oniversalHisiory,e>[cepling  that  a  few  theological  students 
«jlt  into  the  Variations.  No  voluminous  author  has  perhaps 
fver  written  in  proportion  lo  the  extent  of  his  works  leas  that  ■ 
»ill  finally  be  overlooked  and  forgotten,  than  Voltaire.  His 
roduclions  of  great  and  acknowledged  value,  with  his  cor- 
Npondence,  make  uplhe  bulk  of  the  collection,  and  there  is 
uicb  reason  lo  anticipate  that  the  tetters  will  be  hereafter 
t  least  as  interesting,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  rest,  as 
fell  from  their  elegant  and  lively  style,  as  from  the 
kh  standing  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
Ue  remark  of  Freron  is  therefore  unfounded.  With  a  view 
D  elocidaie  the  point  in  question,  we  propose  to  make  a  few 
Sirsory  observations  upon  the  principal  works  of  Voltaire, 
which  on  other  accounts  may  not  be  wholly  uninteresting  to 
■Mr  readers,  although  from  the  little  room  we  have  left  for  it, 
four  notice  must  necessarily  be  extremely  superficial. 

The  Henriade  is  the  first  in  the  order  of  time  of  Voltaire's  ' 
I  important  works,  and  as  a  serious  epic,  the  first  in  pretensions, 
but  by  general  consent  not  one  of  the  first  in  value.     As  we  * 
hold  It  lo  be  very  clear  thai  an  epic  is  not  more  difficult  of  ex- 
ecution and  does  not  require  higtier  powers  of  any  kind,  than 
'     g  poem  of  the  elevated  class,  a  tragedy  for  example, 
H  Voltaire  succeeded,  we  must  look  for  ihe  reason  of 
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bis  comparative  failure  to  something  else  beside  want  of  talent. 
The  fact  probably  is,  that  this  poem  was  written  at  too  early 
an  age,  and  does  not  exhibit  the  maturity  of  the  author^s  pow- 
ers.    The  mind  like  the  body  advances  in  some  individuals, 
by  a  slow  and  regular  progress,  and  in  others  takes  greater 
strides  in  a  short  time.    The  talent  of  Virgil  took  a  start  of 
this  description  in  the  interval  between  the  Culex  and  the 
Georgics,  and  the  productions  of  Goethe,  prior  to  the  Sorrows 
of  Werther,  would  never  be  suspected  of  coming  from  the 
same  pen  with  that  work.    They  are  cold,  childish  and  silly, 
although  some  of  them  were  of  as  late  an  age  as  two  or  thre^ 
and  twenty,  while  in  Werther,  which  followed-  immediately 
after,  thepen^  as  was  said  of  Rousseau,  bums  thi paper.     Pope, 
on  the  contrary,  wrote  nearly  as  well  at  twelve  and  fourteen 
as  he  ever  did,  and  with  almost  as  much  maturity  of  thought, 
at  least  if  we  can  believe  that  he  produced  at  that  age  the  imita- 
tions of  Chaucer.     Between  the  time  when  Voltaire  wrote  the 
Henriade  and  the  best  of  his  tragedies,  which  were  his  next 
publications,  an  interval  of  several  years  elapsed,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  kept  his  faculties  in  constant  exercise,  and,  be- 
sides, enjoyed  the  advantages  of  visiting  several  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  still  greater  advantage  of  being  persecuted. 
Persecution,  which  crushes  a  weak  mind,  unfolds  to  a  strong 
one  the  secret  of  its  own  powers,  that  no  other  process  can 
ever  thoroughly  develop.    We  venture  to  say,  that  no  man 
was  ever  great  in  any  department  of  intellectual  exertion, 
whose  soul  had  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  been  tempered  in 
the  fiery  furnace  of  adversity.    It  is  no  objection  to  this  re- 
mark to  say,  that  instances  may  be  produced,  in  which  the 
greatest  men  have  apparently  run  throueh  a  career  of  unin- 
terrupted prosperity.  ^  The  heart  knowetn  his  own  bitterness,^ 
says  the  scripture,  and  its  secret  trials  are  not  always  the  least 
severe.    To  take  an  example.    For  any  thing  that  is  publicly 
known  the  fine  poet  that  has  touched  the  enchanting  chords  of 
the  ^  Northern  Harp'  with  such  exquisite  taste  and  skill,  has 
led  a  Kfe  of  constant  success  and  ease.    But  what  says  the 
epilogue  to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  ? 

'  *    *    *    Secret  griefs  the  world  has  never  known ; 
'  That  I  endoredy  sach  woes,  enchantress,  is  thine  own.* 

We  may  add,  however,  for  the  consolation  of  those  who  are 
ambitious  of  greatness,  that  considering  the  tolerable  mixture 
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of  evil  which  enters  into  the  present  state  of  things,  there  is  no 
great  reason  to  fear  that  any  body  will  be  in  want  of  this  ne- 
cessary but  unfortunately  not  sole  condition- 
To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  Henriade,  it  is  some- 
times said  that  the  subject  is  not  a  remarkably  fortunate  one, 
but  although  we  agree  in  this  opinion,  we  consider  it  no  apol- 
ogy for  the  want  of  success,  as  the  accident  of  choosing  the 
best  subjects  never  happens  to  any  but  the  very  best  writers. 
The  truth  is  after  all  that  the  Henriade  is  a  much  better 
poem  than  is  generally  supposed  by  those,  who,without  having 
read  it  take  their  opinion  of  it  from  critics  who  are  probably 
in  the  same  predicament*  In  France,  though  it  is  not  consid- 
ered quite  so  good  as  the  best  tra^dies  of  its  author,  it  is 
much  valued  and  much  read.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
can  be  compared  with  either  of  the  four  great  epics :  but  these 
happen  to  be  the  productions  upon  which  their  writers  laid  out 
their  whole  stock  of  intellectual  wealth,  particularly  the  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Paradise  LosL  For  witn  regard  to  the  Iliad 
and  .£neid,  the  former  is  indebted  for  a  large  part  of  its  rep- 
utation to  its  curiosity  as  a  literary  monument,  and  cannot 
fairly  be  brought  into  comparison  with  any  production  of  a 
civilized  age ;  and  as  to  the  .£neid,  if  it  should  be  thought 
extravagant  to  sa^  that  its  merits  are  not  greatly  superior  to 
those  of  the  Henriade,  it  will  at  least  be  allowed  that  they  are 
of  the  same  character.  The  iSneid,  as  well  as  the  Henriade, 
is  defective  in  plan,  and  fails  in  attracting  anv  interest  to  the 
characters.  Its  great  merit  is  the  charm  of  the  language,  the 
principal  one  it  is  true  in  all  poetry,  but  which  is  also  to  be 
HWnd  in  the  work  of  Voltaire,  though  in  a  less  deeree.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  style  of  this  poem,  we  take  the  liberty  of 
extracting  from  the  vision  of  Henry,  in  the  seventh  book,  the 
passages  m  which  the  poet  describes  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  pupil  of  Fene- 
lon.  it  will  be  observed  that  the  latter  is  imitated  in  part 
from  the  passage  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  £neid,  on  the 
death  of  MarceUus. 

'Ciel !  quel  pompeux  amas  d*esclaves  k  eenoux 

Est  anx  pieds  de  ce  rai*  qui  les  fait  trembler  tous. 

Qoek  honneurs !  quels  respects  I  jamais  roi  dans  la  France 

N'accoutnina  son  peuple  k  tant  d'obeissance* 

Je  le  vois,  comme  vous.  par  la  gioire  anim^, 

Mieax  cM,  plos  cndnt,  peut-^tre  moins  aime 
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Je  le  vob  ^proavant  dea  fortunes  diverses, 

Trop  fier  dans  ses  succ^  mais  firme  en  ses  traverses ; 

De  vingrt  peuples  ligu^s  bravant  seal  tout  Peffort, 

Admirable  en  sa  Tie*  et  plus  srand  dans  sa  mort 

Si^le  heureux  de  Louis,  sidcie  que  la  nature 

De  ses  plus  beaux  presents  doit  combler  sans  mesure, 

C*est  toi  qui  dans  la  France  amenes  les  beaux  arts ; 

Sur  toi  tout  l^venir  va  porter  ses  regards ; 

Les  muses  k  jamais  j  fixent  leur  empire  i 

La  toile  est  anim^e,  et  le  marbre  respire. 

Quels  sages,  rassembl^s  dans  ces  augustes  lieux» 

Mesurent  iHinivers,  et  lisant  dans  les  cieux, 

Et  dans  la  nuit  obscure  apportant  la  lumi^e, 

Sondent  les  profondeurs  de  la  nature  enti^? 

*QueI  est  ce  jeune  prince  en  qui  la  majesty 

Sur  son  visage  aimaole  delate  sans  fiert^  ? 

D^in  oeil  dlndiflference  il  r^rde  le  trdne 

Giel !  quelle  nuit  soudaine  k  mes  yeux  I'enyiroone  ? 

La  mort,  autour  de  lui  vole  sans  s'arr^ter ; 

II  tombe  aux  pieda  de  tr6ne,  4tant  pr^  d*y  monter. 

O  mon  fils !  aes  Franf  ais  vous  vojez  le  plus  juste ; 

Les  cieux  le  formeront  de  votre  sang  auguste. 

Grand  Dieu,  ne  faites  vous  que  montrer  aux  humains 

Cette  fleur  passage  ourrage  de  tos  mains  ? 

Helas !  que  n'eftt  point  fait  cette  ame  vertueuse ! 

La  France  sous  son  regne  eftt  ^t^  trop  heureuse ! 

11  eat  entretenu  I'^bondance  et  la  paix ; 

Mon  fils,  il  eat  compt^  ses  jours  par  ses  bienfaits ; 

n  eat  aim^  son  peuple.    O  jour  rempli  d'alarmes ! 

O  combien  les  Franfais  vont  repandre  de  larmes, 

Quand  sous  la  mdme  tombe  ils  verront  r^unis 

Et  I'^poux  et  la  femme,  et  la  mere  et  le  fils  !* 

But  whatever  may  be  the  real  merit  of  the  Henriade,  the 
tragedies  are  unquestionably  the  most  solid  foundation  of  the 
poetical  fame  of  Voltaire  in  his  own  country.  Of  the  fifteen 
or  twenty  poems  of  this  class  that  are  reearded  as  standard 
and  classicaljproductions  by  the  French,  Voltaire  contributed 
about  a  thircT  part,  besides  producing  many  others  of  some- 
what inferior  merit,  that  are  at  times  represented  and  read 
with  pleasure.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  make  any  particu- 
lar remarks  upon  poems  so  well  known  to  all,  who  have  any  ac- 
quaintance with  Frencb  literature.    It  is  no  serious  objection 
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to  them  that  to  us,  who  are  accustomed  to  a  different  style  of 
tragedy,  they  appear  somewhat  stiff  and  cold,  like  all  the 
other  plays  of  the  French  school.  The  taste  for  poetry  is 
conventional  in  all  countries  to  a  degree  which  is  not  gene- 
rally imagined ;  and  when  we  say  that  the  French  school 
of  tragedy  does  not  suit  our  taste,  or  does  not  please  us  so 
well  as  that  of  Shakspeare  and  Schiller,  we  only  say  in  oth- 
er words  that  we  were  educated  in  one  country  and  not  in  an- 
other,without  touching  in  the  least  degree  the  question  of  their 
relative  merits.  And  as  to  this  question,  whicn  is  evidently  a 
mere  question  of  forms,  we  have  always  thought  it  surprismg 
that  it  should  be  considered  so  important  by  all  the  critics, 
French,  Endish,  and  German.  It  will  be  admitted  that  it  re- 
quires equal  genius,  and  first  rate  genius  to  succeed  in  either 
school,  the  classkal  or  the  romantic^  and  the  productions  of  a 
writer  of  first  rate  genius,  will  always,  we  apprehend,  be  read 
with  the  highest  pleasure,  however  their  form  may  have  been 
modified  by  his  education.  We  should  all  say  in  every  such 
case  as  Johnson  does  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  notwithstanding 
his  fondness  for  rhyme,  that  he  should  be  sorry  to  have  it  in 
any  other  form  than  what  it  is.  The  truth  is,  tnat  genius  en- 
nobles and  beautifies  every  form,  so  that  the  question  is  en- 
tirely of  a  secondary  character,  which  of  two  ^ven  forms  is 
abstractedly  superior«  And  as  to  the  question  itself,  such  as 
it  is,  we  must  needs  say,  though  educated  in  a  romantic  coun- 
try, and  labouring  under  the  consequent  prejudices,  that  we 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  plain  fact  that  the  principles  of 
the  classical  school,  in  regard  to  the  mere  form  of  tragedy  as 
a  work  of  art,  are  decidedly  preferable. 

Voltaire  adopted  the  form  of  tragedy ,which  had  been  deter- 
mined in  France  by  the  success  of  Comeille  and  Racine.  But 
in  conforming  to  the  same  general  principles,  he  avoids  some 
of  the  faults  in  taste  which  are  chargeable  upon  his  predeces- 
sors. We  do  not  see  in  his  tragedies  the  illustrious  heroes  of 
former  ages  introduced  merely  to  languish  at  the  feet  of  a 
pretty  woman,  like  the  Tituses  and  Alexanders  of  Racine,  or 
the  Cids  and  Suetoniuses  of  Comeille.  Cesar  in  Voltaire 
as  in  Shakspeare  is  the  ambitious  dictator,  while  in  Comeille 
he  18  the  knight-errant  of  the  Queen  of  Egypt.  We  may 
remark  en  passant  that  the  author  of  Wavenv  has  shown  a 
similar  good  judgment  in  the  management  of  his  characters, 
tad  has  thereby  been  the  first  to  rescue  the  bbtorical  romance 
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from  the  degradation  into  which  it  had  fallen  in  the  hands  of 
Madame  dc  Genlis,  the  Misses  Porter,  and  others  of  that 
stamp.  What  a  contrast  between  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
Claverhouse,  Rob  Roy,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  and  the  rest,  all  natural 
business  men  in  their  way,  and  such  worthies  as  Thaddcus  of 
Warsaw  and  Sir  William  Wallace  !  And  we  have  here  a  re- 
jnarkable  proof  how  little  comparative  importance  belongs  to 
forms  of  compositions,  since  we  find  that  the  historical  novel, 
which  was  considered  hitherto  as  an  illegitimate  one  and  in- 
capable of  being  treated  in  a  superior  way,  has  turned  out  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  that 
has  ever  been  attempted. 

To  return  to  Voltaire: — ^wc  find  in  his  tragedies  a  consid- 
erable tinge  of  philosophy  resulting  from  the  taste  of  the  age 
and  his  own,  and  which  sometimes  strikes  the  reader  as  mis- 
placed or  ill  timed.  Thus  Zaire,  a  young  girl  in  her  teens, 
Drought  up  from  her  infancy  in  the  seraglio  of  the  sultan  of 
Jerusalem,  and  desperately  in  love  with  him,  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  think  or  know  much  about  general  principles  of 
any  kind,  and  least  of  all  on  religious  matters :  yet  she  states 
the  grounds  of  religious  toleration  with  a  clearness  and  pre- 
cision that  might  put  to  shame  our  gravest  doctors  of  divin- 
ity. Opinions  according  to  this  blooming  philosopher  are 
the  offspring  of  climate.  Give  me  the  latitudfe  and  longitude 
where  a  man  was  born  and  educated,  and  I  will  tell  you  his 
opinions  and  habits,  with  the  same  certainty  as  the  colour  of 
his  skin.  To  persecute  or  hate  a  man  lor  his  opinions  is 
therefore  to  persecute  him  for  being  born  and  bred  at  a  cer- 
tain time  and  place  rather  than  another,  as  if  this  were  a 
thing  at  his  option. 

*  J*cusse  etc  pres  du  Gangeesclave  des  faux  dieuz» 
Chreticnne  a  Paris,  Musulmane  en  ces  lieux.' 

Now,  though  all  this  is  very  true,  we  apprehend  that  it  bears 
with  it  internal  evidence  of  being  out  of  place,  for  the  climate 
of  the  seraglio  of  Jerusalem  is  certainly  not  the  climate  of 
philosophy,  and  if  any  such  exotic  product  were  forced  in  it, 
it  would  be  more  likely  to  be  found  among  the  guardians  of 
that  Earthly  Paradise  than  its  tenants.  Detached  verses  may 
be  quoted  from  the  tragedies  in  which  philosophical  thoughts 
are  expressed  with  great  force  and  beauty :  as  the  following, 
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'  Le  premier  qui  fftt  roi  fut  un  aoldat  heureux, 
Qui  sert  bien  son  pajs,  u'a  pas  besoin  d'ajeux.' 

an  allusion  to  the  noble  sentiment  of  Hector  in  the  Iliad, 

The  most  remarkable  however  of  the  philosophical  passa- 
ges in  the  tragedies  is  the  scene  in  Mahomet,  in  which  the 
prophet  explains  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  Mecca  the  princi- 
ples which  regulate  his  conduct^  It  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  discussion  between  these  two  personages  of  the  impor- 
tant philosophical  question,  how  far  an  individual  has  a  right 
to  undertake  a  reform  of  the  religion  of  his  country  and  age, 
and  on  what  principles  he  ought  to  proceed.  Mahomet  is  the 
reformer  and  Zopyrus  the  supporter  of  established  systems. 
The  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  question  are  too  familiar 
to  our  readers  to  require  any  notice  of  them.  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  pronounces  this  scene  to  be  the  best  in  the  whole 
compass  of  French  tragedy.  But  although  it  is  written  with 
force  and  eloquence,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  judgment 
of  the  citizen  of  Geneva  was  not  dictated  in  part  by  personal 
prejudices.  It  was  natural  enough  for  one  who  had  often 
meditated  upon  this  great  point  of  casuistry,  to  take  pleasure 
in  seeing  the  argument  powerfully  stated  in  the  finest  poetry. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  would  hardly  perceive 
the  drift  of  the  controversy,  and  of  course  would  take  very 
little  interest  in  it:  and  the  best  scene  in  a  tragedy  is  the  one 
that  produces  the  greatest  effect.  The  passions  on  the  con- 
trary being  common  to  all  classes,  the  lowest  of  the  spectators 
may  be  nearly  as  much  affected  by  a  striking  exhibition  of 
their  movements  as  the  highest,  although  they  may  not  be 
able  to  judge  quite  so  nicely  on  the  merits  of  the  performance 
as  a  work  of  art. 

If  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire  are  the  most  solid  foundations 
of  his  fame  m  France,  his  historical  works  probably  contrib- 
uted more  than  any  of  the  rest  to  make  him  known  in  foreign 
countries,  and  stand  as  fair  a  chance  of  being  generally  read 
hereafter.  The  Essay  m  the  Manners  of  different  NationM 
with  the  Ages  of  Louis  AlV.  and  XV.  form  a  complete  univer- 
sal history  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Besides  these  he  has  given  in  separate  works 
the  history  of  Peter  the  Great,  of  Charles  Xil.  of  Sweden, 
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and  of  the  French  Parliament.  The  Essn  j  on  the  Manners  is 
the  most  considerable  of  these  productions,  and  will  boar  a 
comparison  both  in  respect  to  style  and  substance  with  any 
historical  work  of  ancient  or  modern  times ;  and  of  all  histo- 
ries it  is  certainly  by  far  the  most  amusing.  No  body  had 
previously  thought  it  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  this  kind 
of  writing  to  relax  from  a  steady  and  sustained  gravity,  and 
it  was  usual  to  observe  almost  as  much  form  and  ceremony  in 
describing  the  actions  of  kings  and  princrs.  as  in  approaching 
their  persons.  Voltaire  l^eing  no  respecter  of  authority, 
dead  or  living,  enlivens  his  narrative  with  satirical  sallies 
against  the  follies  of  these  personages,  often  not  less  promi- 
nent than  their  crimes ;  and  this,  it  may  be  safely  said,  was 
the  only  way  of  treating  with  success  the  barbarous  and 
bloody  period  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  subject.  The  work 
loses  something  of  its  interest  by  the  extreme  rapidity  with 
which  the  reader  is  carried  from  one  event  to  another.  The 
introductory  volume  was  written  at  a  later  period  of  life  when 
the  author^s  abhorrence  of  fanaticism  had  degenerated  into 
fanaticism  itself,  and  has  but  little  value.  The  Age  of  Louis 
Xiy.  is  even  more  finished  and  agreeable,  as  a  piece  of  com- 
position than  the  Essay,  but  the  writer  with  all  his  philosophy 
appears  to  have  been  dazzled  by  the  military  glory  of  the 
early  part  of  this  reign,  or  else  was  making  court  to  his  hero's 
successor*  The  picture  of  Louis  is  too  much  flattered,  and  the 
historian  dwells  with  a  foolish  complacency  upon  the  showy 
pageants  which  were  exhibited  at  court,  and  which,  as  every 
one  knows,  are  not  only  too  frivolous  to  be  worth  the  public 
attention,  but  are  mortally  tiresome  to  every  body  engaged  in 
them,  even  while  they  are  going  on.  The  Aee  of  Louis  XV. 
is  an  unfinished  sketch,  but  contains  some  fine  passages,  as 
the  description  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy.  The  History  of 
Charles  XH.  is  a  charming  little  work,  with  all  the  interest  of 
a  novel,  and  isprobably  more  read  than  any  other  historical 
production.    The  other  two  are  of  inferior  merit. 

Besides  the  works  now  mentioned,  which  compose  the  solid 
materials  of  the  reputation  of  this  ereat  genius,  there  is  a 
crowd  of  lighter  ana  smaller  productions  in  prose  and  verse, 
that  are  almost  eclipsed  under  the  superior  splendor  of  the  lar- 
ger works,  but  which,  had  he  never  written  any  thing  else, 
would  have  conferred  upon  their  author  the  most  orilliant  rep- 
utation.   Some  of  them  are  tainted  in  a  greater  or  less  de* 
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me  with  a  vice  which  luckily  for  his  reputation,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  hb  more  important  works*  CkmSidt  is  of  this  class, 
the  sharpest  satire  that  ever  \yas  composed,  and  one  which  has 
gaie^  enough,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  to  redeem  its 
grossness.  The  fine  little  story  of  Zadig  is  free  from  this  * 
exception.  It  was  written  expressly  for  a  princess  of  the 
royal  family  of  France,  and  in  ner  hoi^se.  In  addition  to  this 
mass  of  publications  in  almost  every  walk  of  literature, 
Voltaire  found  time  for  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
most  of  the  distinguished  literary  characters,  and  many  of 
the  first  political  ones  in  Europe,  as  Frederic  the  Great, 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  the  Marechal  de  Richelieu,  President 
Henault,  D'Alembert,  and  others.  The  greater  part  of  this 
correspondence  has  found  its  way  into  the  collection  of  his 
works,  and  will  probabl^^  as  we  have  hinted  before,  form  not 
the  least  interesting  portion  of  it,  in  the  opinion  of  posterity. 
As  one  of  the  multitude  of  proofs  with  what  a  reverence  ap- 
proaching to  idolatry,  this  celebrated  person  was  regarded, 
it^may  be  remarked  that  it  was  debateo  in  the  French  Acad- 
emy after  his  death,  whether  the  chair  which' he  had  occupied 
in  that  body  should  not  be  left  forever  vacant.  The  proposi- . 
tion  passed  in  the  negative,  but  as  far  at  least  as  regarded 
his  immediate  successor,  it  seems  to  have  been  acted  upon  in  ' 
substance.  Ducis,  a  small  poet  of  the  day,  took  his  place 
and  found  himself  as  much  at  ease  as  the  snaU  in  La  Fon-^ 
taine's  fable  that  froze  to  death  in  a  lobster  shell. 

We  shall  draw  these  remarks  to  a  close  with  a  trifling  anec- 
dote, which  perhaps  may  be  new  to  our  readers,  and  which  we 
lately  met  with  in  a  French  newspaper.  We  think  it  carries 
intenial  proof  of  authenticity.  It  relates  to  the  etymology  of  the 
name  Voltaire^  which  this  writer  has  rendered  so  illustrious, 
and  which  we  believe  is  commonly  thought  to  have  been  either 
entirely  arbitrary  or  taken  from  sOme  little  estate,  according 
to  the  custom  with  French  gentlemen  of  that  day.  It  is  now 
said  however  to  be  merely  a  transposition  of  the  letters  com- 
poNsinff  the  original  signature  which  he  employed  in  early  life. 
His  family  name,  it  is  well  known,  was  Arcuet,  and  having 
an  dder  brother  he  used  to  sign  his  name  when  young  Arouei  h 
I  ^-^Is  Jeune,  The  word  VoTudre  is  an  anagram  or  transposi- 
tion of  the  letters  in  this  signature. 

In  conchision  we  have  to  observe,  that  we  have  not  so  far 
dalniBted  the  moral  sentiment  of  our  readers,  as  to  imitate 
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the  example  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  breth- 
ren abroad,  and  fall  into  passionate  exclamations  upon  the  im-* 
morality  disclosed  by  this  work,  as  well  in  the  state  of  society 
as  in  the  individuals,  whose  names  occur  in  our  article.  Mo 
person  needs  be  told  that  many  in  the  higher  classes  abroad — 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  considerable  exception  is  to  be  made 
of  one  country  over  others — are  scandalously  corrupt  in  the 
article  of  private  morals*  We  read  their  works,  recognize 
their  talents,do  justice  to  their  accomplishments,  mingle  as  one 
may  say  in  theu*  company,  with  this  exception,  and  are  on  our 
guard  on  this  point*  We  indeed,  in  this  country,  where  the 
suspicion  of  laxity  in  the  sacred  relations  of  domestic  life 
fixes  a  stigma  on  its  subjects,  might  claim  a  right  to  bear  loud 
testimony,  did  it  serve  any  good  purpose,  against  European 
corruption*  But  we  would  gently  hint  to  our  English  breth- 
ren to  abstain  from  any  similar  cfcnunciations  of  French  so- 
ciety, till  that  great  scandal  of  the  civilized  world  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  peers  of  the  British  realm,  shall  have 
been  disposed  of* 


Art*  IV* — Report  of  the  Committee  of  Merchants  and  others  of 
Boston^  on  the  Tariff.    Wells  &  Lilly,  1820,  8vo.  pp.  20. 

The  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  have 
been  subjected  to  a  variety  of  experiments,  that  were  not  so 
much  designed  directly  to  advance  their  prosperity,  as  to 
serve  other  temporary  and  particular  ends.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr*  Jefferson,  the  commerce  of  the  country 
was  wielded  as  a  powerful  instrument  of  war  \  and  the 
restriction  of  it  intended  to  produce  the  effects,  which  are 
generally  brought  about  by  armies  and  navies*  But  those 
were  days  of  party  feud  and  violence*  The  non-intercourse 
and  embargo  systems  were  more  generally  censured  or  ap- 
proved, than  examined  or  understood*  Men  took  sides  for  or 
against  them,  not  merely  from  motives  of  private  interest 
or  views  of  public  policy,  but  from  political  feeling,  accor- 
ding to  the  party  to  which  they  happened  to  belong* 

A  new  system  of  measures  powerfully  affecting  our  com- 
mercial interests,  has  recently  neen  proiected;  and  it  is  for- 
tunate, we  think,  that  it  comes  forth  uncicr  the  protection  of 
no  political  banner*    No  administration  is  now  to  be  support- 
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ed  or  opposed ;  and  no  party  dethroned  or  defended  by  the 
sacrifice  of  national  interest  or  public  industry.     The  held  is 
open  to  a  fair  controversy,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  nation 
sits  as  a  jud^e  over  the  skill  and  adroitness  of  the  combatants. 
But  notwithstanding  the  experiments  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected,  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  has,  upon  the 
whole,  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  national  government,  and  has 
been  protected  with  care,  kindness,  and  success.     The  ablest 
of  our  statesmen  have  devoted  their  talents  to  its  service;  the 
investieations  of  our  acutest  political  ceconomists  have  ex- 
plainea  the  theory  of  its  prosperity ;  the   experience  of  the 
most  eminent  merchants  has  contributed  to  the  practical  util- 
ity of  the  laws  by  which  it  has  been  regulated ;  and  the  commu- 
nity and  the  government  have  thus  conspired  to  secure  its  regu* 
lar  growth  and  permanent  duration.     This  protection  has  not 
been  extended  to  commerce  from  blind  prepossession,  or 
any  theory  of  party  politics,but  because  at  every  period  of  our 
national  existence  it  has  been  manifest,  that  the  commerce  of 
the  country  has  more  than  rewarded  all  the  pains  which  have 
been  taken  to  promote  it ;  that  if  it  be  the  child  of  the  nation, 
it  is  not  as  it  has  been  ungently  called,  the  ^  spoiled  child,^ 
enfeebled  by  misplaced  kindness,  but  the  healthy  offspring  of 
which  we  have  as  much  reason  to  be  proud,  as  of  the  iinancial 
credit  and  the  naval  power,  of  which  our  commerce  has  been 
not  so  much  the  friend  and  patron,  as  the  creator.    In  a  coun- 
try so  lar^e  and  a  community  so  extensive  as  ours,  it  is  una- 
voidable Uiat  commerce  should  have  its  enemies,  who  are 
jealous  of  its  importance  and  would  willingly  subject  it  to  re- 
straints and  checks.     But  it  is  not  without  its  friends,  able  to 
prove  its  claims  to  protection,  and  to  demonstrate  its  ability 
to  return  the  favors  it  receives.      To  this  latter  class  we  are 
indebted  for  the  powerful  and  well  written  defence  of  its 
rights,  contained  in  the  paper  before  us. 

The  danger  which  now  threatens  the  commerce  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  has  recently  attracted  the  particular  attention  as 
well  of  its  adyocates  as  its  opponents,  arises  from  the  proposi- 
tions reported  at  the  last  session  of  congress,  by  the  committee 
on  manufactures.  These  propositions  are  known  in  familiar 
terms  as  the  *  new  tariff,'  but  have  for  their  object  not  only 
a  projected  change  in  the  laws  of  imposts  and  tonnage,  but 
essential  alterations  in  the  whole  commercial  system,  particu- 
larly as  to  drawback,credit  on  duties,and  sales  by  auction.  The 
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report  before  us  is  confined  to  the  tariff  regulating  the  amount 
of  duties ;  that  beinjg  the  subject  referred  to  the  committee,  bj 
which  it  is  reported  The  design,  however,  of  the  remainder 
of  the  propositions  alluded  to  is,  equally  with  the  tariff,  to 
direct  and  control  the  occupations  of  one  class  of  men,  viz. 
of  commercial  men,  by  granting  special  privileges  to  those  en- 
gaged in  other  pursuits,  viz.  in  domestic  or  internal  manufac- 
tures. 

Perhaps  this  mode  of  expression  may  not  be  approved  by 
the  advocates  of  the  new  system.  But  we  suppose  tney  would 
readily  admit  and  even  defend  the  design  of  buildine  up,  by  the 
aid  of  legislation,  the  manufacturing  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, of  enabling  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  make  all 
they  wish  to  consume,  and  to  render  the  use  of  the  produc- 
tions of  any  foreign  country  unnecessary  and  impracticable, 
if  the  same  articles,  or  those  which  will  supply  their  place, 
can  be  produced  at  home ;  and  that  should  the  consequence  of 
these  plans  be  the  serious  reduction  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  it  would  not,  in  their  view,  be  a  fatal  objec- 
tion to  their  design.  Looking  then  upon  this  as  the  acknowl- 
edged object  of  the  measures  in  question,  we  cannot  but  ex- 
press our  surprise  that  a  plan,  forcibly  to  change  the  employ- 
ment of  that  unmense  population,  who  live  directly  or  indi- 
rectly on  the  commerce  of  this  nation  with  other  nations  of 
the  globe,  could  ever  have  been  seriously  contemplated  ;  or 
in  this  age  of  intelligence  and  reason  persevcrindy  pursued. 

In  the  year  1816,  the  population  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  7,239,903.  At  the  same  time  there  were  em- 
ployed in  the  merchant  service,  71,000  seamen.  Adding  to 
this  number  of  male  adults,  as  most  of  them  are,  the  average 
number  for  the  women  and  children  corresponding  to  thts 
number  of  men  in  the  cermet,  and  the  result  will  give  one 
twentieth  of  the  whole  population  directly  concerned  in  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  country.  In  the  four  Atlantic 
New  England  States,  the  proportion  is  much  greater.  With 
a  population  of  1,354,078  souls,  they  had  596,819  tons  of 
shipping.  Calculating  the  employment  of  six  men  for  every 
hundred  tons,  and  adding  the  proportion  of  females  and 
children  as  before,  it  will  be  found  that  nearly  one  seventh  of 
all  the  people  of  New  England  have  a  direct  employment  in 
navigation.  This  calculation  moreover  is  upon  a  fair  aver* 
age ;  because  though  less  than  six  men  to  one  hundred  tona 
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are  employed  in  some  large  ships,  on  long  voyages,  yet  that 
is  the  average  number  on  coastmg  voyages,  and  it  is  increas- 
ed to  eight  in  the  fisheries. 

At  the  period  mentioned,  which  is  the  last  of  which  we  have 
any  general  and  official  information,  viz.  1816,  the  tonnage  of 
the  United  States  was  estimated  at  1,424,783  tons,  and  its 
Talue  at  f  71, 339,1 50.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the 
number  of  men  who  arc  employed  in  constructing,  repairing, 
and  equipping  this  amount  of  shipping,  and  who  of  course, 
with  their  families  are  supported  by  it ;  the  numbers  employ- 
ed in  vending  the  commodities  consumed,  and  in  distributing 
them  through  the  country,  and  the  costs  of  the  wharves,  ware- 
houses, and  other  accommodations  for  commerce,  which 
would  be  in  a  great  degree  useless  for  other  purposes,  and 
also  that  in  one  year  (1816)  the  customs  supplied  $28,586,330 
to  the  treasury,  and  have  yielded  to  the  government,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  present  constitution,  more  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  one  millions  of  dollars  besides  the  expenses 
of  collection,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  conception  of  the 
immense  interests  involved  in  this  greatest  of  all  public  or 
private  employments;  and  shall  surely  hesitate  to  shake  the 
pillars  of  that  stupendous  fabric,  which  would  bring  such  ter- 
rible ruin  in  its  fall. 

But  we  are  ready  to  go  farther  and  say,  that  many  districts 
of  the  United  States  are  essentially  commercial  in  their  hab* 
its,  occupation,  and  character- ;  and  that,  in  such  places,  all 
the  inhabitants  are  vitally  interested  in  the  success  of  com* 
mercial  enterprizc,  and  would  feel  acutely  every  interruption 
of  its  course.  Where  the  predominating  spirit  of  a  country 
is  commercial,  every  citizen,  whatever  be  his  trade  or  profes- 
sion, or  however  independent  it  may  seem  to  be  of  the  active 
pumiits  of  commerce,  is  vitally  interested  in  its  success ;  and 
the  hundred  ships  of  the  merchant,  whatever  may  be  to  him 
the  result  of  a  voyage,  neither  go  nor  return  without  diiiusing 
prosperity  far  and  wide,  and  moving  the  busy  circles  of  pop- 
ulation round  us,  as  wave  is  moved  by  wave  on  the  ocean 
through  which  they  are  borne.  The  same  of  course  mav  be 
said  of  any  other  occupation  which  forms  the  ^at  staple  of 
the  communi^^.  The  nabits  are  fixed,  ability  is  doubled  bv 
use,  practice  has  given  facility ;  the  channel  is  worn  smooth 
br  time,  and  the  stream  of  labour  flows  easily  and  regularly 
along.      A  shipwright  might  originally  have  made  a  skilful 
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husbandman,  an  adventurous  sailor  misht  have  subdued  his 
enterprising  spirit  to  the  task  of  watcning  with  patience  the 
spindles  of  a  cotton  machine  \  but  change  from  one  to  the 
other  is  ruinous  to  both. 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  predominant  spirit  of 
the  community  was  at  first  a  thing  of  arbitrary  existence.  It 
must  in  all  cases  ^row  out  of  deep  seated  national  and  political 
causes.  Nor  is  it  wise  to  project  a  serious  alteration  in  the 
habits  or  occupations  of  a  community,  which  are  the  conse- 
quences of  a  situation  in  which  Providence  has  cast  its  mem- 
bers*. A  people  naturally  fearless  and  enterprising,  living  on 
a  rocky  snore,  with  the  ocean  breaking  at  tneir  feet,  invited 
by  the  facility  of  building  ships  and  the  safety  which  an  inden- 
tation of  bays  and  harbors  offers  them,  is  aestined  to  march 
upon  the  wave ;  navigation  must  necessarily  be  their  chief 
employment.  Nature,  that  never  does  any  thbg  in  vain, 
demonstrates  her  intentions.  The  art  or  the  laws  of  man  can 
make  only  a  partial  diversion  of  its  power,  as  the  lightning 
rod  takes  now  and  then  a  little  stream  from  the  clouds,  while 
the  lightnings  blaze  and  the  thunders  roll  throughout  the 
expanse  of  the  atmosphere. 

but  is  such  a  design  contemplated,  or  will  it  result  from 
the  system  which  has  been  proposed  ?  The  measures  project- 
ed must  be  the  answer  to  this  question,  and  not  the  accusa- 
tions of  one  party,  or  the  professions  of  another. 

The  repeal  of  drawbacks,  the  limitation  of  credit,  the  auc- 
tion tax,  and  the  act  to  regulate  the  duties  on  imports  and 
for  other  purposes,  are  all  parts  of  a  system  contrived  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  enabling  the  nation  to  supply  its  own  re- 
sources— its  food,  clothing,  and  means  of  defence.  It  b  de- 
clared that  to  be  dependent  on  foreign  nations  for  the  articles 
essential  for  these  purposes  is  inconsbtent  with  true  policy, 
and  that  the  system,  which  has  entailed  this  dependence, 
must  be  radically  changed.  This  radical  change  is  to  be  ef- 
fected by  excludmg  whatever  can  be  made  at  home,  as  far  as 
the  home  manufacture  can  supply  the  market,  and  bv  raising 
the  impost  upon  nearly  all  the  articles,  which  we  snail  con- 
tinue from  necessity  to  import. 

This  is  the  main  principle,  the  great  and  conmianding  fea- 
ture of  the  projected  scheme,  and  when  its  consequences  are 
developed,  it  will  be  seen  whether  they  have  been  too  strongly 
and  extravagantly  stated. 
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Look  first  to  the  repeal  of  the  provision  for  drawback.  All 
that  great  branch  of  business  which  consists  in  the  re-exporta- 
tion of  articles  of  foreign  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  is  at 
once  destroyed ;  because  after  being  subject  to  the  payment 
of  high  duties  here,  they  could  not  be  sold  in  a  foreign  mar- 
ket with  advantage.  I'he  extent  of  this  trade,  thus  annihilat- 
ed, may  be  seen  from  official  reports.  Excluding  fractions, 
the  total  value  of  goods  imported  in  four  years  ending  10th 
October,  1818,  was  four  hundred  and  thirteen  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars,  of  which  sixty  two  and  a  half  millions  were 
re-exported  with  drawback.  In  seventeen  years  ending  in 
1818,  including  the  period  of  the  embargo  and  war,  the  three 
gnd  a  half  per  cent,  which  was  retained  on  drawback,  and 
which  was  reduced  in  1816  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
amounted  to  $2,314,877. 

But  the  value  in  money  is  only  a  partial  item  in  the  esti- 
mate of  this  trade*  It  is  carried  on  for  the  most  part  in  long 
voyages,  by  a  circuitous  channel :  and  employs  at  profit  the 
capital  and  labour  of  the  American  merchant.  When  the 
British  government  in  1805  and  1806,  Hn  a  paroxjrsm  of 
capricious  ageression  on  our  rights,  undertook  to  denounce 
a  part  of  th^  trade  and  sweep  it  from  the  ocean,  the 
alarm  that  spread  through  the  country  was  excited,  not  more 
by  the  immense  amount  that  became  the  spoil  of  the  ille^I 
plunderer,  than  by  anxiety  for  the  channels  of  trade,  by  which 
the  ewess  of  our  imports  was  in  future  to  find  its  way  to  for- 
eign markets.  But  the  entire  trade  is  now  in  jeopardy.  It 
is  no  loneer  a  question  about  importations  from  a  belligcrent^s 
colony,  out  whether  any  foreign  goods  shall  be  imported,  be- 
yond the  necessary  consumption  of  the  country ;  and  whether 
we  shall  retain  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  their  re-exporta- 
tion, as  well  as  the  advantages  of  assorted  cargoes,  which 
have  been  found  so  profitable  in  a  direct  trade,  and  can  only 
be  enjoyed  so  long  as  the  country  remains  an  entrep6t.  That 
this  trade  is  now  much  smaller  than  it  was  at  the  time  to 
which  the  calculations  above  mentioned  were  made,  can  be 
readily  admitted  without  affecting  the  results ;  for  who  will 
deny  the  possibility  of  its  again  increasing  to  its  former  mag- 
nitude ?  The  European  world  will  not  always  be  at  peace. 
The  causes  of  war  are  not  destroyed ;  and  a  breathing  time 
of  peace  will  but  revive  the  spirits  of  the  combatants. 
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Moreover  though  this  branch  of  trade  be  diniiuishcd,  why 
go  OD  to  destroy,  by  our  own  act,  what  circumstances  have 
ahready  diminished  ?  There  is  yet  no  small  quantity  remain- 
ing. American  ships  begin  to  sail  on  terms  of  equality  with 
those  of  other  nations.  We  can  already,  on  fair  principles, 
maintain  a  successful  competition  with  the  mercantile  marine 
of  the  world.  If  labour  is  dearer  and  capital  not  so  abundant, 
materials  are  more  plenty,  and  more  is  required  to  be  done 
by  the  same  number  of  hands.  To  biurthen  this  trade  with 
the  same  charges,  that  fall  on  merchandise  consuined  in  the 
country  is  to  crush  what  remains  of  it ;  and  to  retire  from 
competition  when  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  shall  in- 
crease it.  A  wiser  policy  would  perhaps  be  to  liberate  it  from 
the  2j-  percent,  which  is  now  retained  oy  the  custom-house. 

The  proposal  for  reducing  the  term  of  credit  on  duties 
payable  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  separated  from 
the  others  of  whicii  it  forms  an  essential  part,  may  have  been 
considered  at  least  of  doubtful  utility ;  but  in  this  connexion 
is  entitled  to  a  different  consideration.  It  makes  an  essential 
alteration  in  existing  laws ;  and  in  our  opinion  is  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  general  interests  of  the  commercial  community  ; 
and  especially  of  those  young  merchants  who  are  beginuhig 
their  career  with  more  enterprize  than  capital. 

The  credits  as  they  now  stand  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Duties  on  importations  from  the  West  Indies  and  north  of 
the  equator,  except  Europe,  half  in  six  months,  and  ^If  in 
nine  months. 

From  Europe,  one  third  in  eight  months,  one  third  in  ten 
months,  and  one  third  in  twelve  months. 

From  the  East  Indies,  one  third  in  eight  months,  one  third 
in  ten  months,  and  one  third  in  eighteen  months. 

On  wines,  one  year. 

On  salt,  nine  months. 

Teas,  one  third  in  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  months,  or  if 
entered  for  exportation  and  deposited  as  collateral  security  to 
the  importer's  bond,  two  years'  credit  is  given. 

The  projected  act,  which  may  yet  become  a  law,  enacted, 
that  the  duties  on  all  goods  and  merchandise  imported  into 
the  United  States,  shall  be  paid  in  cash  before  a  permit  shall 
be  granted  for  landing  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  gums 
and  medicinal  dru£s,  spices,  coffee,  indiso,  pepper,  salt, 
ochre,  sugar,  on  which  a  credit  of  three  ana  six  months  is  to 
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be  given ;  and  of  teas,  on  which  the  duties  arc  to  be  paid  in 
three,  six,  and  nine  months.  In  this  bill,  however,  provision 
was  made  to  prevent  actual  payment,  if  goods  are  entered  for 
exportation  and  deposited  in  the  public  stores ;  a  provision 
which  would  have  been  wholly  nugatory,  if  the  principle  of 
drawback  was  abolished. 

Now  this  is  an  important,  for  it  is  a  radical  change.  It  is 
not  justifiable  nor  pretended  to  be  justified  as  a  measure  of 
revenue,  inasmuch  as  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  reported 
to  Congress,  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  government 
less  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount  of  im- 
posts, had  been  lost  by  a  failure  of  payment.  That  it  grants 
equal  facilities  to  foreigners  and  American  merchants,  can  be 
no  good  reason  in  favour  of  this  portion  of  the  bill,  for  the 
China  and  East  India  trade,  on  which  it  bears  with  peculiar 
severity,  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  our  own  citizens,  and  the 
details  of  the  bill,  which  might  easily  have  been  adjusted  to 
such  an  object,  still  leave  the  importation,  as  it  woula  thereaf- 
ter exi§t,  on  similar  terms  of  equality.  Its  effect,  if  not  its 
object,  is  to  curtail  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures 
by  diminishing  the  facility  of  importing  them. 

The  original  object  of  this  credit  was  to  supply  a  deficien- 
cy of  capital.  In  the  first  place,  because  the  tax  on  consump- 
tion, if  paid  before  consumption,  must  be  advanced  by  the  im- 
porter, and  require  an  adaition  to  his  capital  of  that  whole 
amount.  The  average  of  all  duties  is  a  quarter  part  of  the 
^  value  of  the  article  imported,  and  on  teas  about  one  hundred 
"  per  cent,  on  their  cost  in  Canton.  To  purchase  the  article 
would  require  one  capital  abroad,  while  to  pay  the  claim  of 
the  government  would  require  another  capital  at  home.  The 
higher  the  duties,  the  greater  is  the  want  of  this  credit ;  and 
that  necessity  is  increased  by  a  deficiency  of  capital.  The 
proposed  tariff*  therefore  has  the  double  hardship  of  increas- 
ing the  want  and  refusing  the  supply.  Nor  can  it  be  pre- 
tended that  there  is  a  superabundance  of  capital  in  the  coun- 
try. That  it  has  increased,  surprisingly  increased,  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  is  certainly  true.  But  enterprize,  or 
speculation,  if  you  so  please  to  call  it,  has  increased  still  more 
rapidly,  and  absorbed  the  capital,  as  fiaist  as  it  has  been  sup- 
plied. It  has  spread  in  every  direction,  but  it  is  fixed  and 
not  floating.  It  has  enriched  the  country  with  solid  wealth. 
New  ttfttes  have  been  explored  and  settled ;  and  villages  and 
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cities  built,  where  but  a  short  time  since  was  the  home,  or  the 
chase  ground  of  the  Indian ;  but  the  scarcity  of  a  monied 
capital  has  been  every  where  the  subject  of  complaint  and 
alarm,  because  so  many  more  objects  claimed  its  aid,  than 
there  were  means  of  satisfying.  Hence  the  multiplication  of 
banks,  and  the  pernicious  extent  to  which  it  has  been  attempt- 
ed to  make  a  fictitious  capital  perform  the  services  of  a  real 
one.  If  at  the  present  moment  there  is  any  redundancy  of 
capital,  it  is  because,  by  the  stagnation  of  commerce,  some 
part  has  been  liberated  from  the  usual  employment  and  has 
not  taken  as  yet  any  permanent  direction. 

The  capital  supplied  by  this  credit  on  duties  has  been  call- 
ed a  loan  to  the  merchants.  But  this  is  a  name,  which  should 
have  been  abandoned  at  the  time  it  was  discovered  that  the 
consumer  and  not  the  importer  pays  the  tax  on  importation. 
By  means  of  this  facility  the  merchant,  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
brings  foreign  goods  to  the  American  market,  and  at  the  same 
profit  affords  them  at  a  less  price.  The  consumer  enjoys  the 
advantage  of  this  reduction,  for  it  is  the  joint  elements  of 
labour  and  capital  that  regulate  the  price  in  a  steadjr  and 
permanent  market ;  and  as  these  are  mcreased  or  diminish- 
ed, so  will  the  price  be  at  which  the  article  is  obtained. 

That  the  iniunction  of  prompt  payment  would  take  the 
business  from  the  hands  of  tnose  who  had  only  moderate  cap- 
itals, that  it  would  lessen  the  ability  of  all,  and  materially  ai- 
minish  the  amount  of  the  foreign  trade,  are  facts,  which  we 
think  cannot  bear  discussion.  The  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tage of  this  curtailment  of  commerce  is  not  the  point  of  the 
inquiry.  The  fact  of  the  tendency  of  this  measure  to  lessen 
foreign  importations,  and  with  the  other  measures  proposed, 
very  nearly  extinguish  them,  is  the  subject  we  are  consider- 
ing. Nor  can  it  well  be  denied  that  such  consequences  would 
follow,  for  we  learn  from  high  authority  that  the  object  is  to 
effect  such  a  limitation  as  ^  that  a  new  voyaee  should  not  be 
completed  on  the  capital  fiiniished,  by  the  outies  on  a  former 
one.' 

That  it  would  deprive  foreigners  of  the  trade,  if  true,  would 
only  prove  that  it  would  diminish  the  amount  of  importation ; 
and  the  supply  diminishing,  the  price  must  advance.  But 
the  trade  by  which  foreigners  throw  into  the  market  a  great 
amount  of  property  for  immediate  sale,  could  not  be  affected 
by  this  measure  alone,  because  any  commission  merchant,  to 
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whom  the  cargo  was  consigned,  would  as  readily  pa  j  the  cash 
duty  on  an  endorsement  of  the  bill  of  lading,  as  ne  would  re* 
ceive  the  goods  on  deposit  and  give  bond  for  the  cargo,  if  the 
money  was  to  be  refunded  immediately  by  a  forced  sale  at 
auction.  It  became  necessary  therefore,  to  make  the  barriers 
complete,  to  stop  this  facility ;  and  an  auction  bill,  that  should 
enforce  a  prohioitory  dutj  of  ten  percent,  was  reported, as  a 
part  of  this  anti-commercial  system.  That  the  ^  auction  bill' 
is  so  to  be  considered,  is  plain  from  the  fact,  that  the  moment 
it  became  a  mere  measure  for  revenue,  it  was  thrown  out  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  So  long  as  it  was  part  of  a 
system,  that  depressed  foreign  importations  and  facilitated 
domestic  manufactures,  it  was  urged  on  by  a  triumphant  ma- 
joritY ;  but  its  operation,  as  a  financial  arrangement,  was 
disclaimed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  manufactures; 
and  when  it  would  answer  no  other  purpose,  it  was  decisively 
rejected. 

The  operation  of  such  a  bill  is  of  doubtful  character.  That 
it  would  restrain  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  beyond  the 
demands  of  the  nmrket  is  probably  true ;  ana  thereby  prevent 
the  depression  of  price  which  an  over-trade  occasions.  This 
would  assist  the  regular  importer  as  well  as  the  domestic 
manufacturer,  who,  m  this  particular,  have  a  common  inter- 
est, at  variance  with  the  consumer,  who  is  always  desirous 
to  buy  as  cheap  as  he  can. 

But  these  measures,  the  withholding  of  credit,  the  draw* 
back,  and  the  auction  bills,  are  onlv  auxiliary  to  the  main  de- 
sign. The  great  and  controlling  cnaracter  of  the  system,  by 
which  the  American  people  are  to  command  their  own  resourc- 
es, be€X>me  independent  of  foreign  assistance ;  maintain  a 
real  character  of  freedom ;  and  increase  their  wealth,  happi- 
ness and  renown,  is  displayed  in  the  projected  tariff. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  this  measure  in  its  two  fold 
character  of  a  revenue  bill,  and  a  measure  of  political  econo- 
my* So  far  as  it  directs  its  operations  to  mere  arrangements 
of  finance,  and  proposes  to  supply  the  means  of  administer- 
ing the  government,  it  is  one  thing,  and  to  be  examined  by 
one  set  of  principles  and  mode  of  calculation.  So  far  as  it 
a^ityirp<*f  the  character  of  a  sumptuary  law ;  as  an  instrument 
to  compel  or  even  induce  men  to  abandon  one  mode  of  business 
and  seek  employment  in  another  \  so  far  as  it  is  a  measure, 
which  interferes  with  great  private  interests,  for  the  accom- 
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modation  or  increase  of  other  private  interests,  alleged  to  be 
more  conducive  to  the  public  good,  it  is  to  be  tested  oy  other 
principles  and  modes  of  reasoning.  It  then  leaves  the  mere 
compting  room  of  the  merchant,  and  demands  an  elucidation 
from  the  enlarged  calculations  of  the  statesman,  and  the  ab- 
atrusest  principles  of  political  economy.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
system  in  question  has  both  these  objects.  As  a  new  system 
for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures,  it  necessarily 
dries  up  many  streams  by  which  the  treasury  was  supplied; 
and  it  assumes  the  character  of  a  revenue  bill,  by  proposing 
partial  substitutes  for  the  loss.  Its  advocates  leave  us  in  no 
doubt  what  course  is  to  be  taken  to  su{)ply  the  deficiency.  It 
cannot  be  objected  to  it  as  a  system,  that  it  is  unfinished  or 
incomplete.  It  marches  to  its  objects  with  open  front,  and 
whichever  of  them  can  be  accomplished  by  the  means  which 
it  contemplates,  this  system  is  calculated  to  effect.  We  object 
to  the  design  of  it  in  both  senses,  as  a  revenue  bill,  and  as  a 
system  of  political  economy ;  and  it  is  proper  to  consider  it 
in  this  light,  because  the  system  in  itself  is  undefensible.  No 
skill  in  trie  arrangement  of  details,  no  nice  and  artificial  ad- 
justment  of  smaller  parts  can  compensate  for  the  radical 
error  of  attempting  to  change  the  habits  of  a  great  people, 
or  turn  the  current  of  labour,  by  force  of  legislative  acts,  from 
the  natural  channel  in  which  it  flows,  through  the  locks  and 
canals  that  may  be  constructed  by  its  side.  The  design  is  to 
encourage  the  industry  employed  in  domestic  manufactures, 
to  encourage  it  at  the  expense  of  mercantile  or  agricultural 
industry.  The  amount  of  that  expense  is  not  ascertained. 
Whether  it  shall  in  some  cases  amount  to  absolute  ruin,  and 
in  others  produce  considerable  or  trifline  loss,  are  questions, 
for  the  certain  answers  of  which  no  sufficient  data  are  provid- 
ed. But  one  thing  is  certain.  All  that  the  manufacturers 
gain  by  means  of  legislation  is  taken  from  their  fellow-citi- 
zens in  other  pursuits;  for  legislation  cannot  originate  either 
labour  or  capital,  though  it  can  effectually  turn  the  current  of 
both.  It  may,  to  be  sure,  compel  an  idle  man  to  work,  but 
its  great  object  in  this  instance  is  rather  to  change  than 
enforce  exertion,  and  this  latter  circumstance  is  hardly  of 
importance  enough  to  be  called  an  exception  to  the  general 
remark. 

By  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  merchant  is  not  to  be  left 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  present  facilities.    These  interfere 
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with  domestic  industry,  and  must  be  removed.  The  question 
should  be  understoocf  in  this  light;  and  it  is  erroneous  and 
dangerous  to  encourage  other  opinioa<9»  I  am  willing,  it  is 
often  said,  to  encourage  manufactures,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  commerce.  I  wilT  aid  them,  sajs  another,  but  not  by 
jeopardizing  the  agricultural  interests.  This  is  fallacious* 
Wnat  is  done  b^  reflation  and  laws  is  only  to  produce  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  capital  and  labour ;  it  is  to  close 
one  gate  that  the  stream  may  now  more  certainly  through  an- 
other. This  is  well  understood  by  the  intelligent  advocates 
of  the  system,  though  an  illusion  is  kept  up  for  those,  who 
think  that  acts  of  Congress  can  create  wealth  as  readily  as 
bank  charters  were  once  supposed  to  produce  capital.  And 
the  question  should  be  met  in  this  way ;  is  the  advantage  that 
will  accrue  to  the  nation  by  the  increased  efforts  to  encourage 
and  protect  domestic  manufactures,  equal  to  the  injury  that 
will  result  to  the  nation  from  the  damage  done  to  other  class- 
es of  the  community,  by  this  protection  and  encouragement? 
Is  it  more  than  eaual,  and  how  much  more  ?  For  slight  con* 
venience  and  small  gains  to  the  public  will  not  justify  the  in* 
fliction  of  great  evil,  even  on  one  individual. 

As  a  measure  of  political  economy  then,  this  system  pro* 
poses  that  every  thin^  which  can  be  made  within  the  countnf 
should  be  made  withm  the  country ;  and  that  the  domestic 
manufacturer  should  have  such  decided  advantages  in  the 
home  market,  as  to  beat  down  foreign  competition.  To 
effect  this,  articles  made  of  cotton,  wooUen^r  linen,  are  to  be 
excluded,  or  ^eatly  diminished  by  duties  nearly  prohibito*- 
ry ;  and  the  impost  on  hemp,  iron,  paper,  glass,  glue,  gun- 
powder, and  various  smaller  articles,  are  to  be  increased  mm 
33^  to  100  per  cent.  The  China  and  East  India  trade  is  at^ 
tacked  with  a  severe,  and,  as  we  think,  very  senseless  hostili- 

2;  and  is  unreasonably  accused,  among  its  other  evils,  of   . 
aining  the  country  of  specie. 

The  suggestion  is  wholly  erroneous.  A  people  who  have 
no  mines,  cannot  export  more  specie  than  they  import ;  and 
the  demand  for  specie  which  is  made  by  this  trade,  produces 
the  supply  which  it  consumes. 

Besides,  this  trade  furnishes  great  materials  for  the  carry- 
ing trade,  the  importance  of  which  we  have  already  consid<» 
ered.  There  is  another  branch  of  it  however,  to  which  we 
advert  with  peculiar  satbfaction.    It  is  the  entire  result  of 
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American  cnterprize,  perseverance,  and  labour.  It  takes  no- 
thing from  the  country,  but  returns  after  a  proper  ]:>eriod, 
laden  with  the  rich  earnings  of  its  skill.  We  allude  to  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  country  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
America,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  China  seas ; 
a  comuierce  which  has  astonished  Europe,  by  the  fearlessness 
with  which  it  is  undertaken,  and  the  patience  and  perseve- 
rance with  which  it  has  been  conducted;  and  whatever  may 
be  thought  by  missionary  societies,  of  the  propriety  of  sup- 
plying the  Chinese  altars  with  sandal  wood  from  tne  Fejec 
islands,  the  statesman  has  seen  in  it  a  rapid  transmutation  of 
American  enterurize  and  labour  into  property,  by  which  the 
nation  has  flourished  and  individuals  have  grown  rich. 

An  attack  on  the  India  trade  was  not  however  for  the  first 
time  made  by  the  proposed  tarifl".  The  revenue  bill  at  present 
in  operation,  by  its  prohibitory  duty  on  India  low  priced  cot- 
tons, has  destroyed  the  trade  m  that  article  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. In  1 81 7  fifteen  ships  were  employed  from  the  port  of 
Salem  alone,  in  that  trade,  and  in  181 9  two  only  were  engaged 
in  it,  nor  could  those  continue  after  the  repeal  of  the  drawback. 
The  tax  on  the  consumers  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers 
of  these  fabrics  is  worthy  of  notice.  This  article  is  estimat- 
ed in  India  at  six  cents  per  yard,  and  may  be  imported  and 
sold  at  the  short  price,  that  is  without  any  impost,  at  seven 
cents  per  yard  with  a  profit.  All  that  it  costs  the  consumer 
above  that  price  is  its  tax  for  the  revenue.  About  one  mill- 
ion of  dollars  per  annum  were  paid  into  the  treasury,  as  the 
proceeds  of  the  i^ljpoi^t  on  this  article  alone,  and  with  this  im- 
post the  cost  to  the  consumer  was  only  the  present  price  of  a 
similar  article  in  the  market.  This  million  of  dollars  is 
therefore  as  directly  a  bouoty  to  the  manufacturers,  as  if  paid 
out  of  the  treasury  and  divided  among  them ;  and  the  treas- 
ury deficit  is  supplied  by  a  new  tax  on  some  other  article  of 
consumption.  So  that  the  prohibitory  duty  has  driven  the 
foreign  coarse  cottons  from  the  market ;  the  amount  of  tax 
on  them  is  lost  to  the  government,  the  consumer  gets  the  like 
article  no  cheaper  than  he  did  before,  and  has  to  pay  his 
part  of  the  million  that  was  received  by  the  tax  on  importa- 
tion. 

As  a  measure  of  revenue,  to  supply  in  part  the  loss  occa- 
sioned to  the  treasury  by  diminished  importation,  the  bill  pro- 
vided that  the  impost  on  most  articles  of  necessary  consump- 
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tion,  not  made  or  grown  here  at  all,  or  not  produced  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  supply  the  demand,  should  be  increased  from 
30  to  50  per  cent*  Brown  sugar  is  raised  from  three  to  four 
cents  per  pound ;  other  sugars  25  per  cent.  The  impost  on 
bohea  tea  and  molasses  is  doubled,  and  on  salt  increased  25 
per  cent*  Wine  and  spirits  remain  as  before.  These  are  the 
prominent  features  of  tne  bill,  which  we  have  not  room  to  set 
out  in  more  detail. 

Suppose  now  the  object  accomplished,  which  is  designed  by 
this  system.  Suppose  the  chrysalis  state  in  which  we  should 
be  passing  from  a  people  essentially  commercial,  to  a  people 
essentially  manufacturing,  were  over,  and  all  the  evils  of  di- 
minished supply,  extravagant  prices,  ggod  vexatious  imposi- 
tions, which  attend  a  new  state  of  affairs,  were  gone  by,  and 
the  irritations  which  they  caused  forgotten,  a  time  indeed  that 
is  not  very  suddenly  to  arrive,  and  a  resting  place  not  found 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  new  turnpike  road  on  which  we  are 
to  travel.  Yet  what  will  be  the  effect  on  the  community  when 
matters  are  arranged  as  the  advocates  of  this  system  propose  ? 
This  surely  is  the  most  advantageous  period  that  can  be  taken 
for  the  friends  of  the  measures,  for  it  passes  without  notice 
over  an  interval,  however  short,  of  general  discontent,  when 
the  benefits  of  ancient  pursuits  have  ceased  to  operate,  and 
those  of  the  new  system  have  scarcely  begun  to  be  felt.  In 
our  view  of  such  a  period,  we  must  separate  what  is  merely 
patriotic  from  what  is  altogether  pecuniary ;  and  must  not 
expect  that  to  flatter  our  vanity  is  certainly  to  add  to  our 
wealth.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  independent,  and  another  to  be 
affluent.  If  it  be  wise  to  adopt  the  policy  of  Lycurgus,  let  it 
so  be  understood,  and  we  may  prepare  before  hand  to  be 
proud,  republican,  and  poor.  We  cannot  engraft  on  it  the 
Opposite  system  of  Pericles,  and  be  at  the  same  time  refined, 
luxurious,  and  rich.  The  effect  of  this  policy  on  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  is  a  subject  of  anxious  consideration  ;  its  influ- 
ence on  character  is  a  different  and  no  less  important  inquiry. 
Let  us  attend  a  moment  to  each. 

Labour  is  the  great  and  only  source  of  national  wealth. 
That  labour  which  is  employed  m  drawing  from  the  earth  or 
the  sea  new  articles  of  property,  in  refinmg  or  elaborating 
what  is  coarse  into  that  which  is  fine,  or  in  exchanging  the 
products  of  one  soil,  or  the  fabrics  of  one  set  of  artizans,  for 
the  products  or  fabrics  of  another,  is  in  each  case  a  different 
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mode  respectively  of  increasing  the  wealth  of  a  country.  If 
one  man  raise  sheep  that  produce  a  quantity  of  wool,  if  an- 
other convert  it  into  coarse  cloth,  if  a  third  carry  it  to  a  dis- 
tant country  and  exchange  it  for  furs,  and  take  the  furs  else* 
where,  and  barter  them  for  the  same  quantity  of  fine  cloth,  it , 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  labour  of  each  has  been  usefully  employ* 
ed,  and  the  national  wealth  increased  by  each  of  them.  Nor 
is  it  of  any  consequence  in  which  step  of  the  proceeding  the 
most  value  is  added.  The  agriculturist  in  the  supposed  case 
has  originated  property,  worth,  for  example,  one  hundred 
dollars ;  the  manufacturer  has  doubled  its  value,  the  merchant 
has  exchan^d  it  for  an  article  which  on  his  return  is  worth 
but  five  dollars  more.  The  result  of  their  joint  efibrt  has 
been,  that  the  country  has  }205  worth  of  property,  to  which 
each  person  concerned  has  in  some  degree  contributed,  and  it 
is  American  labour,  whether  engaged  at  home  or  abroad, 
that  has  produced  it. 

Aeain,  if  the  farmer  rabe  two  parcels  of  wool,  which  are 
worth  }1 0  each,  and  deliver  one  to  the  manufacturer,  who  con- 
verts it  into  cloth  that  is  worth  }15,  and  the  other  to  the  mer- 
chant, who,  by  transporting  it  to  a  better  market,  exchanges  it 
for  an  article  worth  ^20,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  why  his  la- 
bour thus  employed  has  not  enriched  the  country  to  double  the 
amount  of  the  other,  and  why  the  increase  of  value  is  not  as 
much  native  American  labour,  as  that  which  is  performed  by 
the  manufacturer  at  home.  American  industry  and  capital 
have  been  employed  on  a  similar  bbiect  by  diitcrent  means, 
and  the  result  is  apparent.  While  there  are  these  two  meth- 
ods of  procuring  tne  same  thing,  a  competition  is  excited, 
and  the  consumers,  who  are  the  true  public,  the'great  body, 
whose  interest  is  the  real  interest  of  tne  nation,  and  which 
embraces  all  the  other  classes,  will  be  served  on  the  most 
favourable  terms. 

But  it  is  discovered  by  the  friends  of  the  new  system,  that 
no  competition  can  be  sustained  by  the  manufacturers  within 
the  United  States,  with  regard  to  certain  useful  articles, 
against  the  manufacturers  from  abroad.  In  other  words,  that 
the  same  article  can  be  obtained  by  the  merchant  and  sold  to 
the  consumer,  cheaper  than  it  can  be  obtained  and  sold  by  the 
manufacturer  in  the  country.  That  the  present  imposts,  with 
which  the  article  in  the  hand  of  the  merchant  is  burthened, 
and  from  which  the  same  futicle  in  the  band  of  the  hoiM 
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manufacturer  is  exempted,  do  not  sufficiently  embarrass  the 
traflk  to  give  the  latter  a  monopoly  of  the  market ;  so  that 
measures  must  be  devised  to  support  him. 

Now  it  is  very  clear  that  all  tnose  classes  of  manufacturers 
who  can  sustain  themselves  by  the  present  imposts,  and  who 
find  their  trade  flourishing  under  present  regulations,  are  not 
interested  to  effect  a  change;  and  it  is  exceedingly  manifest 
that  the  public  would  derive  no  benefit  by  granting  to  them 
focilities,  which  would  only  enable  them  to  increase  their 
profit  by  raising  their  price.  It  is  accordingly  an  error  to  use 
the  termsof  thb  controversy,with  that  generality  in  which  they 
have  but  too  often  been  applied.  It  is  not  to  encourage  manu- 
fiiclnres ;  but  some  kinds  of  manufactures.  It  is  to  give  artificial 
aid  to  some  branches  at  the  expense  of  the  rest ;  and  in  fact  to 
protect  the  interests  of  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  at  the 
cost  not  only  of  the  agricultural  amd  commercial  classes  of  the 
community,  but  of  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  other  manufac- 
turing concerns.  Moreover,  when  this  contemplated  pro- 
tection is  obtained,  one  of  two  cases  must  occur.  Either  for- 
eign importation  of  these  articles  will  cease,  or  the  goods  will 
come  so  high  charged  that  the  American  manufacturer  will 
secure  a  preference  in  the  market.  In  such  event  the  capital 
and  enterprize  engaged  in  importation  will  be  thrown  out  of 
employment,  and  the  consumer  be  taxed  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures,  in  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of 
the  difference  of  price  causcd^by  a  free  or  a  restricted  trade ; 
by  which  difference  the  manufacturer  thrives. 

But  a  partial  market  will  not  suit  the  friends  of  the  system. 
^We  must  command  our  consumption;'  that  is,  our  whole 
conlBumption.  Foreign  goods  must  be  excluded  from  the  mar- 
ket^ ana  the  trade  monopolized  by  the  home  manufacturer. 
Capital  must  be  driven  into  a  new  channel,  and  the  labour, 
which  is  open  to  our  enterprising  citizens,  directed  to  differ- 
ent pursuits.  But,  when  all  this  is  accomplished,  the  revenue 
is  cortailed  and  three  millions  are  lost  to  the  public  chest. 
The  same  money  will  then  buy  no  more  cloth  than  it  does 
DOW,  because  yon  have  excluded  what  is  cheap,  that  what 
is  dear  may  find  a  sale.  Hitherto  of  every  four  dollars  that 
Che  consumer  paid  for  his  cloth,one  dollar  went  to  the  treasury. 
He  now  gets  the  article  at  a  higher  price,  and  yet  the  call 
of  the  covemment  remains  to  be  satisfied.  Will  those  who 
cause  we  deficiency,  create  the  supply  T  No.    The  tax  is  on 
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consumption,  and  he  who  wears  the  cloth,  not  he  who  makes 
ft,  must  pay  the  excise.  Besides,  the  burthen  is  not  exclusive 
although  the  advantage  is.  It  is  laid  on  the  consumption  of 
other  articles,  which  will  still  be  imported.  Sugar,  sah,  tea, 
and  coffee,  advance  in  price  by  the  revenue  provision  of  the 
bill,  and  the  three  millions,  which  are  lost  in  a  zeal  to  ripen 
by  forced  heat  the  yet  green  manufactures  of  the  country,  are 
to  be  replaced,  by  an  increase  of  price  on  every  article  of  con- 
sumption.  You  have  consented  to  pay  a  new  tax  on  whatever 
you  wear;  you  are  rewarded  by  an  additional  price  on\^hat- 
ever  you  eat.  You  have  *  commanded  your  consumption,'  but 
it  is  the  consumption  of  the  purse.  The  tea,  coffee,  pepper, 
sugar,  salt,  spices,  &c.  before  enumerated,  are  by  an  increased 
impost,  causing  of  course  an  increased  price  m  the  market, 
required  to  remnd  some  part  of  the  treasury  loss ;  and  this 
amount  is  an  additional  tax,  because  it  is  not  relieved  by  a 
diminution  on  any  other  article.  Nor  is  it  the  only  one  which 
is  broueht  on  the  consumer.  He  has  to  bear  the  increased 
price  wtiich  is  thereby  artificially  created,  for  so  much.of  the 
same  article  as  is  maoe  within  the  country,  and  pays  two  or 
three  dollars  for  every  one  which  the  treasury  receives.  This 
is  best  proved  by  example. 

Suppose  a  defect  of  tnrec  millions  is  to  be  supplied  in  part 
by  an  additional  duty  on  pepper.  The  merchant  pays  it  at 
the  custom  house  and  is  refunded  by  the  additional  price  of 
the  article  in  the  market.  As  we  raise  no  pepper,  the  addi- 
tional price  is  the  additional  tax  ;  because  all  that  is  con- 
sumed has  been  subject  to  the  duty.  But  suppose  it  is  in  part 
also  to  be  supplied  by  additional  duties  on  salt  and  brown  sugar, 
of  which  articles  we  make  large  quantities,  but  not  enough  for 
consumption.  The  price  of  all  salt  and  sugar  is  raised  \n  the 
market,  and  if  the  consumption  be  supplied  equally  by  the 
importer  and  the  manufacturer,  each  is  interested  eoually  in 
the  market  price ;  the  former  however  receives  the  additional 
price  on  the  amount  he  sells,  and  pays  it  over  to  the  govern- 
ment; the  latter  retains  it  for  his  own  benefit.  But  the  con- 
sumer, whether  he  purchases  of  the  one  or  the  other,  pays  the 
price  to  which  the  new  impost  has  raised  it.  Thus  to  pro- 
vide one  dollar  for  the  treasury,  two  dollars  are  taken  from  the 
people.  And  as  is  the  proportion  which  the  home  mahu- 
lacture  bears  to  the  quantity  imported,  will  be.  the  loss  to  the 
people  on  the  amount  paid  to  the  treasury. 
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The  projected  measures  were  so  contrived  as,on  the  sameim- 
^  portations  as  in  1818,to  supply ^^5,800,000  of  tfcie  amount  which, 
Dj  its  prohibitory  and  protecting  duties,  the  government  would 
lose.  But  that  was  a  year  of  extraordinary  importation, 
much  above  the  average  of  common  years,  and  the  imposts 
produced  $22,000,000.  There  would  not  remain  the  common 
average  of  importations,  because  increase  of  price  lessens  con- 
sumption. But  the  greater  the  importation,  the  greater  is  the 
evil  we  are  considering.  The  treasury  is  supplied  by  an  ex- 
orbitant tax  on  the  sorts  of  articles,  which  are  both  manu- 
factured in  the  country  and  imported  from  abroad,  and  the 
consumers  would  pay  ten  millions,  before  the  treasury  would 
realize  five.  Thus  one  false  step  renders  another  unavoidable, 
alike  in  politics  and  morals. 

The  hypothesis,  that  should  the  new  tariff  be  established,  the 
same  amount  of  importation  would  continue  as  before,  is  whol- 
ly fallacious.  As  the  price  increases,  purchasers  diminish; 
and  as  purchasers  diminish,  importation  grows  less.  The 
proportion  of  difference  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty. 
Dili  as  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  seaboard 
would  be  essentially  injured  in  their  ability  to  purchase,  a 
more  than  usual  diminution  would  be  experienced.  Already 
a  ^eat  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  imported  goods  is  found  to 
exist.  The  demand  ceases  as  the  ability  to  pay  ceases  ;  and 
when  the  importer  ascertains  that  his  goods  will  not  sell,  he 
has  generally  good  sense  enough  to  lessen  his  orders.  There 
is  no  need  of  interference  on  the  part  of  government  to  regu- 
late this.  It  will  as  assuredly  regulate  itself,  as  water  will 
find  its  own  level.  The  laws  of  nature  are  not  more  uniform 
and  irresistible,  than  those  which  self-interest  imposes  upon 
commerce ;  and  the  knowledge  which  sharp-sighted  calcula- 
tions of  profit  or  loss  give  to  the  importer  is  the  best,  and  in 
fact  the  only  security  against  an  inadequate  supply  on  the 
one  hand,  or  an  injurious  redundancy  on  the  other. 

Already  it  is  ascertained  that  the  imposts,  which  were  esti* 
mated  for  this  year  at  1 8,000,000,  will  be  less  than  1 5,000,000. 
What  would  tney  have  been  on  the  system  of  the  proposed 
tariff;  The  deficiency  could  not  have  been  less  than  six 
millions  and  probably  eight  millions  of  dollars.  How  is  this 
to  be  raised  ?  The  advocates  of  the  new  system  are  not  back- 
ward in  declaring  it.  They  admit  the  necessity  of  an  excise, 
though  they  differ  as  to  the  manner,  in  which  this  great  sum 
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is  to  be  drawn  from  the  people.  Articles  ofluxury  must  take 
the  foreground  of  the  list,  and  an  excise  be  laid  on  furniture, 
plate,  loaf  suear,  carriages,  watches,  jewelry,  &c«  But  the 
fabricators  of  these  articles  are  domestic  manufacturers,  and 
have  acquired  and  maintained  almost  the  possession  of  the 
home  market.  They  give  employment  to  domestic  industry. 
They  enable  us  *  to  command  our  own  consumption*  of  the 
various  articles,  which  a  life  in  any  degree  above  the  savage 
state  requires.  The  consumers  are  to  pay,  it  is  said ;  but  the 
consumption  stops.  The  price  increases  and  the  demand 
grows  less.  The  interest  then  of  these  classes  of  manufac- 
turers is  precbely  opposite.  If  the  present  duties  have  given 
them  a  monopoly,  or  even  preference  of  the  home  market, 
the  excise,  or  the  tariff  which  makes  an  excise  necessary, 
is  in  direct  hostility  to  their  interests.  And  the  policy  of 
encouraging,  not  manufactures  at  the  expense  of  commerce, 
but  some  branches  of  domestic  industry  at  the  expense  of  oth- 
ers, may  well  be  doubted.  Again,  the  excise,  it  would  seem, 
should  also  be  laid  on  distillers  of  spirit  from  grain  or  other 
articles  of  domestic  produce  ;  for  as  the  duty  of  ten  cents  a 
gallon  on  molasses  would  give  them  a  chance  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  home  market,  and  some  share  of  exportation,  this 
tax  would  not  fall  unreasonably.  But  no.  On  this  jealous 
interest  no  tax  must  be  laid  ;  and  a  proposition  for  this  pur- 
pose at  the  last  session  of  Congress  was  refused  even  the 
compliment  of  a  consideration !  The  little  revenue  however 
that  would  be  derived  from  these  sources,  could  not  supply 
the  requisitions  of  the  treasury,  and  the  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactories  themselves  must  pay  their  part  of  the  contribu* 
tion.  Not  the  whole,  as  might  be  equitable,  of  a  deficiency  cre- 
ated for  their  benefit,  but  a  proportion  in  the  ratio  of  this  cap- 
ital. This  they  would  cheerfully  do,  if  the  home  market  is  se- 
cured to  them ;  but  see  the  effect  on  the  public.  The  consumer 
at  present  abstains  from  buying  domestic  goods,  because  for^ 
ei^  goods  are  cheaper ;  and  yet,  when  he  pays  this  inferior 
price,  one  fourth  of  the  amount  is  received  into  the  national 
treasury.  But  foreign  goods  being  excluded,  he  is  compelled 
to  buy  the  domestic  article,  which  even  at  the  present  nigher 
price  pays  no  part  of  the  tax,  and  which  is  hereafter  to  come 
nigher  charged  by  the  amount  of  so  much  excise  and  expense 
of  collection  as  will  answer  the  purposes  of  government.  Nor 
is  this  the  end  of  the  grievance.  A  land  tax  will  sooner  or  later 
follow  in  the  rear,  and  complete  the  array  of  fiscal  exactions. 
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(]  to  shut  our  eyes  on  this  consequence,  or  at- 

\  <:  rt  it  by  contrivances,  which  at  best  are  but  tem- 

:  will  augment  the  future  evil  rather  than  control 

>  eovernment  must  be  administered,  and  the  expense 

'^na  of  years  will  never  average  less  than  the  present. 

coil  so  in  expenditure  is  the  natural  progress  of  affairs. 

•itri-  like  revolutions  ^  never  goes  backward.'    The  land 

'**  utand  fulcrum  for  the  lever,  and  the  financier  must  use 

•  itiwve  the  mighty  mass  which  his  operations  require.    It 

•:  riie  most  fertile  contributor  to  taxation.    The  circle  of 

11  then  be  complete.    The  resources,  which  should  be 

(li  for  days  of  darkness  and  danger  will  be  called  forth 

•  xhausted  m  the  very  quiet  of  peace.     By  our  own  act 

hall  then  have  done,  what  it  is  to  be  hoped  no  enemy 

I  again  be  able  to  effect,  we  shall  have  shut  our  ports 

tirist  a  productive  commerce,  closed  the  gates  of  the  treasu- 

througa  which  its  stream  of  wealth  was  constantly  flowing, 

fei^d  supplied  its  place  by  those  inconvenient  and  artificial  aids, 
'»^hich  are  the  usual  concomitants  of  war,  danger,  and  ruin. 
tm  We  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  and  trouble  and  ex- 

P  pense  of  an  excise  and  a  land  tax ;  the  domiciliary  visit,  the 
^  mquisilive  agent  of  the  government,  who  acts  as  a  spy  on  ev« 
^  cry  body's  private  affairs,  the  exposure  of  a  man's  books  and 
^  busineis,  ana  the  litigations  and  perplexity  which  these  or- 

Iganised  troops  of  the  treasury  bnng  with  them.  When  the 
tunes  require  them,  our  fellow-citizens  will  submit  to  the  evil, 
as  they  would  to  pestilence  or  famine ;  but  they  are  estab- 
lisluneDts  wholly  hostile  to  republican  habits  and  totally  in- 
Goosistent  with  republican  feelings. 

The  fate  of  the  revenue,  and  tne  cry  that  the  treasury  is  in 
dannr  is  said  to  have  been  a  mere  scarecrow ;  and  that  this 
womd  not  in  the  least  deter  the  advocates  of  this  measure  from 
prosecuting  their  schemes  with  confidence  and  zeal.  That 
such  consequences  would  result  are  apparent.  How  they 
woldd  be  remedied  is  not  so  plain.  If  a  new  activity  could  ht 
^ven  to  the  people,  they  could  bear  a  burthen,  which  some- 
lody  must  bear,  to  keep  the  government  alive.  But  we  r^ 
ally  do  not  comprehena  how  the  fact  of  compelling  one  class 
of  citixens  to  buy  goods  dear,  which  they  now  buy  cheap,  can 
Acilitate  the  payment  of  taxes,  or  how  destroying  the  rev^ 
nue,  which  is  raised  by  importation,  and  thereby  in  effect  giv* 
to  certain  manufacturers,  as  a  direct  bounty,  the  whole 
W  SImci,  No.  5.  11 
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amount  of  so  much  revenue  as  the  excluded  goods  would  pro- 
duce, can  enable  any  body  but  themselves  to  meet  the  equiva- 
lent demand,  which  is  made  on  the  people. 

Capital  employed  in  manufactures  will  not  occupy  so  many 
people  as  the  same  amount  in  agriculture  or  commerce;  and 
as  machinery  is  improved,  the  number  of  hands  in  proportion 
to  capital  will  still  ))e  less.  Before  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Whitiemore's  card  machine,  which  comes  as  near  to  fingers 
and  hands  and  human  intelligence,as  any  combination  of  wood 
and  iron  ever  did  or  can  do,  the  sticking  of  the  cards  was  done 
by  children  and  infirm  people,  and  gave  employment  to  a  great 
many  persons.  The  machine  receives  the  leather  and  the 
wire,  and  turns  out  a  perfect  card ;  and  the  employment  of 
the  poor  is  at  an  end.  Formerly  one  person  had  a  full  day^s 
work  to  labour  at  a  loom,  now  a  girl  attends  to  two,  and  each 
turns  out  double  the  former  quantity  of  cloth.  The  rapidity 
and  extent  of  these  improvements  are  astonishine.  No  de- 
partment of  manufacture  but  has  some  patent  machine  to  su- 
persede labour.  However  useful  and  important  these  ma- 
chines may  be,  and  however  wonderful  the  powers  of  the  hu- 
man mind  which  they  display,  this  at  least  must  be  allowed  to 
be  an  effect,  that  they  diminish  the  number  of  hands  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  cause  the  same  Quantity  of  capital  to  feed  fewer 
people.  Manufacturing  establishments  furnished  with  improv- 
ed machinery,  require  capital  indeed,  but  not  men.  They 
are  themselves  mighty  labour-saving  machines,  that  perform 
more  work  than  the  money  which  they  cost  will  command 
from  human  beings.  But  this  is  not  the  want  which  besets 
us.  We  require  not  so  much  to  save  the  necessity  of  labour, 
as  to  find  the  means  of  useful  employment.  We  are  rather 
seeking  to  set  every  man  in  the  community  in  busy  occupa- 
tion, than  contriving  wavs  and  means  to  supersede  his  employ- 
ment. To  take  a  well-known  example,  the  factory  at  Wal- 
tham  has  a  capital  of  above  half  a  million,  and  employs  two 
hundred  and  sixt^  persons.  Invested  in  shipping,  it  would 
employ  by  the  foregoing  calculations  at  least  six  hundred 
persons,  and  in  the  general  concerns  of  commerce,  not  less 
than  that  number.  When  the  machinery  which  now  moves 
two  looms  shall  be  made  so  perfect  as  to  move  four,  one  person 
will  be  deprived  of  employment.  As  the  wheel  turns  more 
spindles,  and  the  spindle  turns  off  the  thread  with  more  cer- 
tainty and  correctness,  the  amount  of  human  force  now  em- 
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ployed  will  not  be  wanted.  The  progress  of  these  improve* 
ments  is  regular  and  rapid.  Where  the  limit  will  be,  no  one 
can  tell,  but  their  tendency  is  to  supersede  labour  by  capital, 
to  make  money  do  the  office  of  men ;  to  force  the  machine  to 
take  the  place  of  the  labourer,  and  to  cause  great  wealth  and 
little  human  exertion  to  perform  the  same  work  that  others 
wise  would  require  multitudes  to  accomplish.  We  would  not 
be  misunderstood.  These  machines  and  this  ingenuity  are 
indispensable  to  the  business,  and  of  immense  utility  to  the 
public.  But  when  H  is  said  that  the  making  of  cloth  is  to  give 
employment  to  labourers,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  ob- 
ject of  this  miracle  of  contrivance  is  to  do  without  labourers, 
or  with  as  little  of  their  aid  as  possible  ;  and  that  every  im- 

Erovement  in  machinery  advances  nearer  to  this  end.  They 
ave  already  superseded  many  household  manufactures  for 
any  other  purpose  than  family  consumption  ;  and  greatly  as 
the  quantity  of  business  is  increased  within  the  last  ten  years, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  artizan  has  not  been  so  far  crowd- 
ed out  of  employment  by  the  machine,  that  no  more  hands 
are  now  employed  than  at  that  time. 

An  increase  of  duty  on  imported  goods  is  said  to  be  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  investment  in  machinery  and  buildings 
already  erected,  and  to  support  establishments  that  would 
otherwise  be  ruined.  This  we  deny.  That  many  are  in- 
jured, and  that  some  have  failed  is  true,  but  the  misfortune 
originated  rather  with  themselves  than  the  government.  Ma- 
ny have  been  badly  managed.  It  was  once  considered  that 
.a  building  and  a  water  privilege  were,  the  guarantees  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  if  a  bag  of  cotton  was  thrown  down  at  the  door,  it 
would  almost  of  its  own  accord  become  cloth.  Agents  were 
intrusted  with  a  superintendence,  without  intelligence  or 
fidelity.  The  machmery  was  badly  constructed,  or  hns  been 
superseded  by  new  improvements.  An  insufficient  capital 
limited  the  operations ;  and  buying  on  credit  and  selling  on 
credit,  were  equally  unfortunate.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
common  misfortunes  of  the  times,  which  depressing  all  busi- 
ness and  involving  all  interests,  necessarily  took  these  in 
their  turn.  In  contradiction  however  to  the  assertion  we  are 
considering,  it  is  known  that  well-managed  institutions  of 
sufficient  capital,  flourish  under  the  present  encouragement, 
and  make  very  profitable  returns. 
If  however  embarrassments  exist,  shall  they  be  remoyed  at 
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the  expense  of  the  commercial  capital  of  the  country  ?  Be- 
cause our  villages  here  and  there  present  a  decayed  manu<- 
fectoryi  shall  our  cities  be  made  to  exhibit  a  similar  specta* 
cle  in  ruined  wharves,  decaying  warehouses,  and  rotting 
ships  ?  Shall  the  sea-shore  be  deserted  that  the  ignorance  or 
imbecility  of  speculation  may  be  repaired  ?  if  the  value  or  the 
cost  of  one  is  a  subject  of  regret,  what  feelings  should  be  ex- 
cited by  the  more  valuable  and  splendid  esteublishments,  with 
which  the  other  has  enriched  and  decorated  the  republic  ? 
Besides  this,  the  kindness  of  the  tariff  would  be  more  ruinous 
to  the  manuifacturers,  than  any  neglect  of  which  they  have 
bad  to  complain.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  permanent  system, 
and  it  would  draw  the  commercial  capital  into  fatal  competi- 
tion with  them.  The  business  would  be  overdone  and  in  this 
collision  all  would  be  sufferers.  But  should  a  change  again 
take  place,  should  the  measure,  which  just  rubs  its  way 
through  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be  viewed  with 
hostility  by  the  defeated  party,  and  circumstances,  ever 
changing,  put  the  power  in  tneir  hands ;  should  that,  which  a 
sOkallplurality  had  adopted,  be  repealed,  though  by  as  small 
a  majority  the  other  way,  should  commerce  and  agriculture 
regather  their  depressed  strength  and  pull  down  the  irreeular 
fabric  which  was  reared  on  their  ruins,  where  then  would  be 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  ?  Or  where,  we  might  say, 
the  happiness  of  the  country,  torn  by  rival  parties  and  sacri- 
ficing Its  wealth  and  prosperity  in  the  conflicts  of  contending 
fiEu:tions  ? 

The  prosperity  of  a  people  in  a  great  measure  rests  on  the 
uniformity  of  the  system  of  government  which  bears  on  their 
business  and  property.  If  a  man  in  his  calculations  for 
a  voyage,  is  obliged  to  make  insurance  against  the  caprice 
of  his  government,  he  must  abandon  the  enterprize,  or  incur 
an  expense  that  may  absorb  its  profits.  It  is  so  with  manu- 
factures. The  immense  expense  of  an  establishment  is  not  to 
be  increased  when  the  pront  of  the  concern  depends,  not  on 
the  wants  of  the  people,  and  the  natural  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, but  on  the  varying  policy  of  the  nation  and  the 
permanency  of  public  opinion.  It  is  therefore  better  and 
safer  that  oojects  be  attained  in  a  natural  and  slow  manner, 
which  ensures  them  constant  regard,  than  to  be  forced  prema- 
turely  on  the  nation  with  a  violence  that  overturns  all  inter- 
ests in  their  way,  and  generates  a  hostility  that  retires  only 
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for  the  purpose  of  making  a  more  vigorous  attack  when  op- 
portunity snail  offer. 

The  agricultural  interest  is  deeply  concerned  in  these  pro- 
jected innovations,  and  we  think  with  no  prospect  of  benefit 
from  the  change.  The  farmer  cannot  supply  more  people 
than  he  now  does ;  for  at  present  he  supplies  all  the  people  of 
the  country,  and  he  always  will  do  so  whether  they  be  more 
or  less.  But  the  advantage  of  the  foreign  market  will  be  shut 
out  from  him ;  for  exportation  will  depend  on  importation, 
and  if  little  is  wanted  from  abroad,  or  can  be  admitted  if 
brought  here,  little  will  be  sent  away.  It  is  the  foreign  sup- 
ply that  makes  agriculture  flourish,  and  gives  quick  market 
and  high  prices  to  the  raiser  of  produce ;  and  the  moment 
the  foreign  market  is  supplied  or  closed,  prices  fall,  or  culti- 
vation is  diminished,  or  both  consequences  follow  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  cause.  In  a  country  rich  enough  to  be 
the  granary  of  the  world,  the  feeding  of  an  indigenous  popu- 
lation cannot  create  a  demand,  that  will  raise  the  price  of 
produce  much  above  the  price  of  labour.  This  is  an  imf)or- 
tant  consideration,  and  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind. 
Tile  present  sbBiteof  the  market  proves  it.  The  home  mar- 
ket is  regulated  by  the  demand ;  and  the  demand  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  consumption  at  home  and  the  quantity  ex- 
ported. Now  the  home  consumption  is  nearly  as  great  as  ever. 
The  population  must  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  their  food  at 
least  is  supplied  by  the  farmer.  It  is  the  curtailment  of  for^ 
eign  trade  that  produces  the  deficiency.  It  is  on  account  of 
tlw  checks  upon  the  accustomed  commerce  of  the  country  that 
so  much  is  not  sent  abroad  as  heretofore.  The  redundancy 
of  production  remains,  and  the  price  falls.  Let  the  surplus  of 
our  fruitful  soil  be  required  for  the  artizans  of  Europe,  for 
the  supply  of  those  swarms  who  must  eat  and  work,  altnough 
they  work  nearly  for  nothing,  and  a  brisk  demand  and  high 
prices  is  the  immediate  effect.  The  facilities  of  inland  com- 
immication  open  all  our  country  to  the  ocean,  and  produce 
finds  its  way  to  every  place  of  demand.  If  it  be  true  that  in 
any  part  of  the  country  domestic  produce  is  at  low  price,  and 
articles  of  clothing  and  foreign  goods  of  all  kinds  are  high, 
this  state  of  things  is  in  itself  enough  to  afford  liberal  protec« 
tion  to  domestic  manufactures  ;  and  no  aid  of  legislation  is 
wanted  to  secure  their  advantage.  The  causes  which  ob- 
struct their  growth  are  b^o^  &e  reach  of  acts  of  Congress. 
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They  are  retarded  bj  want  of  capital  and  want  of  hands* 
These  are  the  material  out  of  which  they  must  flourish* 
Manufactures  grow  out  of  abundant  capital  and  dense  popu- 
lation. Both  are  wanted  for  their  success ;  and  they  will  not 
succeed  naturally  where  both  arc  not  readily  supplied.  No 
encouragement  in  the  power  of  the  government  can  give  them 
the  means  of  existence,  when  nature  has  denied  the  aliment  by 
which  they  live. 

These  are  some  of  the  suggestions  which  present  them- 
selves in  a  consideration  of  the  advantage  of  any  extraordina- 
ry encouragement  to  internal  manufactures,  at  the  expense, 
or  as  it  may  turn  out,  the  sacrifice  of  other  great  national  in- 
terests. But  the  argument  has  soared  above  the  smoke  of  bu- 
siness into  a  higher  region.  The  market  for  tobacco  and 
pitch  and  the  manufacturing  of  wool  have  become  matter  of 
sentiment,  and  given  occasion  alternately  to  rouse  our  pride 
and  our  patriotism.  We  must  be  independent  of  foreign  na- 
tions, it  is  said,  and  we  cannot  be  so  if  we  import  their  man- 
ufactures. This  argument  is  specious,  but  not  sound.  Some 
articles  of  necessity  must  be  had  at  home,  and  as  necessity  is 
the  mother,  and  the  prolific  mother  of  invention,  there  can  be 
no  great  apprehension  of  a  deficiency.  But  it  is  with  nations 
as  individuals ;  fair  exchange,  open  traffic,  purchase  and  trade 
infer  no  dependence.  Who  feels  his  personal  independence 
lessened  because  he  cannot  minister  to  all  the  wants  of  daily 
life ;  because  his  tradesmen  and  artizans  around  him  prepare 
the  materials  which  he  requires?  An  individual  might  as 
well  attempt  to  fix  his  independence  by  assuming  the  charac- 
ter of  a  jack  of  all  trades,  as  a  nation  in  modem  times  and  in 
our  state  of  society,  expect  to  exist  without  the  aid  of  its 
neighbours.  God  m  his  providence  has  distributed  the  mate- 
rials of  his  bounty,  and  it  is  one  of  the  laws  of  bis  government 
that  we  should  all  live,  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  by  the 
exchange  of  productions  and  the  reciprocity  of  good  offices. 
There  can  be  in  this  arrangement  neither  (^grading  humility 
nor  diminished  imf)ortance. 

The  suggestion  therefore  of  the  advocates  for  the  proposed 
measures,  is  rather  calculated  to  rouse  our  feelings,  than  aid 
our  iudgment.  As  an  address  to  our  patriotism  it  may  be 
met  by  others  of  more  value,  we  think,  because  better  found- 
ed;  as  an  argument  to  common  sense,  it  is  welt  answered  by 
the  memoriafbefore  us,  in  the  following  remarks : 
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*  In  a  certain  sense  we  may  be  said  to  depend  on  foreign  nations 
for  whatever  we  receive  from  them.  But  ^'^j  equally  oepend  oa 
«s  for  the  equivalent  which  we  pav  them  for  it,  and  this  depen- 
dence is  voluntary  and  mutual.  Nor  is  it  any  degradation  trom 
national  dignity.  A  sovereign,  who  receives  tribute  from  a  for* 
eign  country,  depends  on  it  for  that  tribute ;  yet  he  is  not  there- 
fore its  servant,  but  its  master.  If  one  countrv  produces  only 
labour  and  exports  only  manufactures,  and  anotner,  in  return  for 
these,  provides  it  with  the  raw  materials  composing  them,  the  for* 
mer  may  with  most  propriety  be  called  dependent ;  for  since  ev- 
ery country  has  necessarily  the  capacity  to  labour  in  proportion  to 
its  populabon,  that  which  produces  the  raw  material  may  manu- 
fiu^ture  it  whenever  it  chooses  to  do  so  ;  but  the  ability  of  tne  other 
to  labour  would  be  worthless,  if  it  could  not  procure  the  material 
to  which  that  labour  may  be  applied.  The  exchange  of  raw  cot- 
ton then  for  manufiu^tures  makes  Europe  dependent  on  America, 
rather  than  America  on  Europe.  Ask  the  planter  of  tlie  South, 
whieh  of  the  two  is  dependent,  himself  or  the  Manchester  spin- 


To  those  who  are  inclined  to  consider  the  questions  be- 
fore us  as  in  anj  degree  separable  from  pecuniary  balances, 
there  are  other  topics  of  interest  and  excitement  worthy  of  all 
their  regard.  Wnat  effect  will  this  encouragement  produce 
on  the  habits  of  our  people  ?  We  look  on  the  increase  of  man- 
ufacturing establishments  as  decidedly  hostile  to  republican 
principles,  and  to  the  moral  character  of  the  community.  Their 
natural  tendency  is  to  divide  the  community  into  two  great 
classes,  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor,  and  thereby  to  de- 
stroy that  equality  on  which  our  institutions  are  universally 
founded.  Capital  and  machinery  perform  the  work  and  re- 
ceive their  share  of  the  profit,  an  immense  profit  too,  under 
the  circumistances  which  are  projected.  The  people  who  direct 
their  operations  are  mere  labourers,  day  labourers,  entitled  to 
and  receiving  common  journeymen's  wages.  As  lone  as  a 
demand  exists  for  the  article  manufactured,  and  health  ena- 
bles the  workman  to  continue  at  his  labour,  the  amount  of  dai- 
ly compensation  keeps  himself  and  his  family  from  indigence. 
But  it  does  no  more ;  and  any  interruption  of  his  avocation 
brings  him  in  debt,  dependence,  and  misery.  The  man  who 
travels  from  his  home  and  his  friends,  and  aids  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  settlement  in  the  wilderness,  has  a  hard  lot  \  but 
it  is  vastly  preferable  to  the  easiest  task  of  the  journeyman 
manufacturer*    The  former  leaves  the  associations  of  his  in- 
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fancj)  travels  to  some  new  spot  in  the  forest,  girdles  his 
trees,  builds  a  log  house,  works  hard  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
fares  rather  coarsely.  But  the  tide  of  population  follows 
him.  He  soon  has  a  little  family  of  voung  and  hardy  imita- 
tors of  his  enterprize.  He  pays  for  his  land  b^  their  labour, 
and  having  lived  respectably,  dies,  and  is  buried  on  his  own 
farm,  and  leaves  a  freehold  inheritance  for  division  among 
his  children.  The  other  eoes  to  a  manufactory ;  receives 
his  one  dollar  or  his  two  dollars  per  day  ;  hires  a  ten-foot 
building  in  the  vicinity  of  his  work-shop,  and  taking  into  ac- 
count the  days  he  can  and  those  in  which  he  cannot  work, 
makes  shift  to  keep, along  a  miserable  existence  ;  acquires 
habits  that  are  not  easily  shaken  off;  has  nothing  left  for  his 
old  age,  if  he  lives  to  attain  it ;  becomes  a  vagrant,  support- 
ed by  charity;  and  is  finally  buried  at  the  expense  ot  the 
parish. 

This  is  not  indeed  the  universal,  but  it  is  too  frequently  the 
comparative  pro^ss  and  result  of  the  two  occupations,  and 
it  is  a  state  of  things  with  regard  to  the  latter  very  unfavour- 
able to  that  elevation  of  character,  which  is  to  secure  the  per- 
manency of  our  republican  institutions.  Constant  labour  and 
little  means  of  education  take  from  the  tenants  of  great  manu- 
factories the  ability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  citizens  of  a  re- 
public, and  be^t  a  dependence  on  the  heads  of  the  establish- 
ment, which  lessens  their  value  as  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  employment  is  enervating,  and  the  place  where 
it  is  carried  on  is  not  congenial  to  activity  or  health.  With 
the  want  of  instruction  comes  of  course  the  want  of  moral 
susceptibility,  and  the  history  of  manufacturing  districts  in 
those  countries  where  they  have  been  most  successfully  and 
extensively  carried  on,  has  presented  a  loathsome  picture  of 
a  diseased,  depraved,  ignorant,  and  factious  population. 

It  is  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  that  great  manufac- 
turing establishments  will  arise  and  will  flourish,  but  we  think 
it  unwise  to  accelerate  their  arrival.  While  there  is  an  ocean 
to  be  traversed,  or  land  to  be  cultivated,  and  while  the  hardi- 
hood and  the  vigour  and  the  love  of  freedom,  which  these  oc- 
cupations give,  are  within  the  reach  of  our  citizens,  we  are 
Bot  desirous  of  diverting  any  large  classes  of  our  population 
to  manufacturing  concerns.  We  are  not  anxious  to  see  the 
American  Hercules  at  the  distaff.  The  loom  and  the  spindle 
are  not  the  armour  of  national  defence,  and  great  manufacto* 
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nes  are  not  the  heii  schools  to  learn  the  lessons  whkh  must 
presenre  our  republican  institutions.  They  will  grow  as  the 
country  grows.  They  are  the  natural  result  of  an  excessive 
population,  and  when  they  come  naturally  they  can  be  endur- 
ed, because  other  departments  increase  with  them,  and  then 
should  danger  require  it,  our  armies  and  our  navy,  recruited 
from  the  acKrenturous  sons  of  the  ocean,  or  the  substantial  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  will  be  able  to  protect  the  tenants  of  these 
institutions,  always  too  feeble  to  protect  themselves.  The  true 
domestic  industry  which  it  is  the  policy  of  this  country  to  en* 
courage ;  that  wnich  will  subserve  the  republican  institutions 
by  preserving  the  intelligence  and  purity  of  manners  of  our 
countrymen,  is  the  industry  of  private  families.  This  branch 
of  domestic  manufacture  nas  strong  claims  to  encouragement* 
It  produces  a  spirit  of  industry  among  the  people,  and  pre- 
vents the  minglinff  of  men,  women  and  children  in  common 
masses  in  the  workshop,  to  the  corruption  of  manners,  and  the 
enfeebling  of  the  moral  principle.  It  produces  no  dependence 
on  the  great  and  wealthy  men,  whose  fortunes  accumulate  with 
Che  rapidity  of  the  spindles  in  a  great  manufactory.  It  is 
not  the  sole  employment,  and  therefore  not  relied  on  as  the 
means  of  subsistence,  but  it  comes  usefully  in  aid  of  other 
avocations,  and  gives  a  spirit  of  economy  and  frugality,  which 
are  the  best  virtues  of  our  country. 

Let  these  be  encouraged  as  much  as  can  be  done  with  con- 
venience. While  they  maintain  their  own  good  respectabili- 
,tj  and  give  employment  to  a  vast  number  of  industrious  and 
worthy  people,  they  interfere  with  no  other  employment, 
and  produce  no  rival  interests  that  thrive  only  on  the  ruin  of 
their  neighbours. 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  we  cannot  but  congratulate 
our  headers  that  one  part  of  the  anti-commercial  system  has 
been  expressly  disclaimed  in  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
by  the  organ  of  the  committee,  who  reported  the  bilk  last 
wmter.  The  manner  in  which  this  has  been  done  and  the  ex- 
traordinary language  of  rebuke,  with  which  the  petitions 
against  the  repeal  of  the  drawback  are  dismissed  by  the  com- 
mittee, unparliamentary  as  they  seem  to  us,  need  not  now  be 
made  the  subject  of  remark.  That  the  fact  that  one  of  the  bills, 
reported  last  winter  by  the  committee  of  manufactures,  not 
only  did  not  repeal,  but  provided  for  the  contmuance  of  draw- 
back, furnishes  a  grouna  for  dismissing  with  contumely  peti- 
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tions  a^inst  such  repeal,  we  regard  as  a  most  irreg- 
ular and  unprecedented  suegestion;  grounded  on  an  over- 
weaning  importance  attacted  bj  the  committee  to  their 
own  functions.  The  history  of  the  measures  is  briefly  this. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  resolution  to  abolish  drawback  was 
brought  forward  in  Dec.  1819,  by  a  western  member,  with 
the  concurrence,  as  was  generally  understood,  of  the  zealous 
partizans  of  the  manufacturing  interest.  This  resolution  was 
laid  on  the  table,  and  was  received  with  a  burst  of  disappro- 
bation by  the  commercial  part  of  the  community.  The 
Missouri  question  came  on,  and  all  other  business  was  laid 
aside.  That  question  was  decided,  the  committee  of  manu- 
factures reported  their  bills,  one  of  them  contained  sections 
providing  for  drawback,  and  these  bills  were  lost.  Now 
It  might  as  well  be  argued  that  the  loss  of  these  bills 
ought  to  prevent  the  remonstrances  of  the  merchant  aeainst 
their  principles,  as  that  the  silent  death  of  the  resolution 
against  drawbacks  should  prevent  remonstrances  against  that. 
Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  the  merchant,  by  what  individu- 
al member  of  a  great  and  active  interest,  the  measures,  which 
he  regards  as  fatal,  are  proposed  ?  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  him 
that  a  report  of  a  committee,  vested  with  no  deciding  power, 
which  report  may  be  moulded  to  any  form  in  the  hands  of  the 
house,  that  this  ref)ort  provides  for  drawback ;  while  a  mo- 
tion to  abolish  it,  proceeding  from  the  same  general  Quarter,  is 
still  on  the  table  of  the  house?  Or  if  it  be  grantca  that  the 
renunciation,  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  of  any  desim 
agamst  the  drawback,  furnishes  encouragement  to  hope  for 
its  security,  does  this  amount  to  so  strong  an  assurance,  as 
to  make  it  not  only  superfluous  but  indecent  to  petition  against 
the  principle  of  a  resolution,  brought  forward  m  pursuance  of 
the  same  general  policy,  and  capable  at  any  moment  of  being 
called  up  and  enacted  ? 
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Art.  V. — 7^  Htaomly  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jenualem  as 
revealed  from  Heaven.  From  the  Latin  of  EmeMuel  Swe^ 
denborg.  3d  American  Edition.  Hilliard  &  Metcalf,  1820. 
pp«  99. 

Emaitubl  Swedevborg,  whose  name  and  writings  have 
lately  attracted  more  attention,  in  this  vicinity,  than  hereto- 
fore, was  bom  at  Upsai,  in  Sweden,  on  the  39th  of  January^ 
1688.  No  memorMlia  have  yet  transpired  respecting  his 
infancy;  but  he  was  early  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  in 
mathematics,  astronomy  and  physical  science ;  and  for  nu» 
merous  writings  on  those  subjects.  He  was  always,  as  far 
as  we  can  learn,  respected  ana  beloved  for  the  excellence  of 
his  character;  and  previous  to  his  spiritual  visions,  he  had 
become  known,  in  other  countries  beside  his  own,  by  his 
travels  through  a  great  part  of  Europe. 

It  was  about  the  year  1 740,  that  he  is  said  to  have  relin- 
quished temporal  for  spiritual  concerns;  and  in  1745  he 
received  the  first  commands  and  favours  from  heaven,  with 
which  he  afterwards  maintained  an  every-day  familiarity. 
The  following  is  the  account  which  he  gives  oi  his  first  call 
from  Deity.  It  is  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Robsam,  in  the  preface 
to  the  treatise  of  Heaven  and  Hell. 

« I  dined  veiy  late  at  my  lodgings  at  London,  and  ate  with 
great  appetite,  till,  at  the  close  of  my  repast*  I  perceived  a  kind 
of  mist  about  my  eyes,  and  the  floor  of  my  chamber  was  covered 
with  hideous  reptiles.  They  soon  disaj^peared,  the  darkness  was 
^BBipated,  and  I  saw  clearly  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  light,  a 
man  seated  in  the  comer  of  the  chamber,  who  said  to  me  in  a 
terrible  voice :  eat  not  so  much-  At  those  words  my  sight  became 
obscured ;  afterwards  it  became  clear  by  degrees,  and  I  found 
mysdf  alone.  The  night  following,  the  same  man,  radiant  witfi 
li^t,  af^)eared  to  me  and  said,  **  I  am  (rod,  the  Lord,  creator  and 
rraeemer ;  I  have  chosen  you  to  unfold  to  men  the  internal  an4 
qnritoal  sense  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  will  dictate  to  you 
what  you  are  to  write."  At  that  time  I  was  not  terrified ;  and 
the  light,  although  very  brilliant,  made  no  unpleasant  impression 
upon  my  eyes.  The  Lord  was  clothed  in  purple,  and  the  vision 
lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  That  same  night  the  eyes  of  my 
internal  man  were  opened,  and  fitted  to  see  mings  in  heaven,  in 
the  world  of  spirits,  and  in  hell,  in  which  places  I  found  many 
persons  of  my  acquaintance,  some  of  them  long  since,  and  others 
tatdy  deceased.' 
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It  is  not  peculiar  to  any  individual  to  mistake  for  super- 
natural, that  which  may  be  accounted  for  according  to  known 
relations  of  cause  and  effect*  With  the  vulgar,  nothine  is 
more  common  ;  and  the  love  of  the  marvellous  among  them 
is  such,  as  to  encourage  the  most  strange  and  crude  relations 
of  their  experiences,  which  wiser  men  sometimes  believe,  or 
turn  to  account.  Visions  among  the  Romish  saints  were 
freouently  pretended  to  be  experienced ;  and  no  doubt  men  of 
no  less  philosophical  minds  than  Swedenborg's  have  had  their 
share  of  visions,  which  if  narrated  would  be  equally  as  credi- 
ble as  those  of  our  author.  In  the  case  before  us,  it  would 
seem  that  Swedenborg  eave  too  ready  admission  to  impres* 
sions,  which  to  those  who  are  unprepared  for  the  recital  of 
them,  must  appear  exceedinglv  ludicrous;  ludicrous  not 
in  themselves  so  much,  as  for  tne  gravity  with  which  they 
are  related.  To  us  they  appear  to  be  the  effect,  though 
somewhat  extraordinary,  of  excessive  indulgence  of  appetite, 
after  an  unusual  interval  of  fasting,  and  while,  perhaps, 
neither  the  body  nor  the  mind  were  sufficiently  composed. 
Certain  nervous  symptoms  not  unlike  those  described  by 
Swedenborg,  sometimes  occur  in  cases  of  dispqttiay  or  sud- 
den indigestion.  Many  such  are  enumerated  by  medical 
writers;  namely  giddiness,  noise  in  the  ears,  occasional 
dimness  of  sight,  a  sense  of  objects  floating  before  the  eyes, 
restlessness,  unrefreshing  sleep  during  the  night,  temporary 
absence  of  mind,  impaired  memory,  &c. 

To  any  rational  man,  we  need  assign  no  other  cause  for 
the  first  symptoms  of  alienation  of  mind,  in  the  author,  whose 
works  we  have  partially  examined ;  it  being  the  part  of  true 
philosophy  not  to  seek  beyond  a  sufficient  and  well  ascertain^ 
ed  cause,  for  any  physical  or  intellectual  phenomenon. 
How  far  the  intervention  of  medical  skill  might  nave  weaned 
him  from  the  society  of  immortals  in  other  regions,  we  can- 
not now  determine ;  but  it  is  evident,  as  it  may  well  be  sup-^ 
posed,  that  finding  the  flesh  no  obstacle  to  soarmg  into  the  ce- 
lestial spheres,  and  descending  to  the  infernal  abodes,  he  soon 
became  so  conversant  with  their  inhabitants,  that  he  has  told 
as  much,  and  probably  as  much  truth  about  them,  as  the 
heathen  poets  <ud  of  their  Elysium  and  their  Tartarus.  He 
is  not  the  only  one  who  has  written  dialogues  of  the  dead  ; 
but  he  is  the  first  man  in  Christendom,  we  believe,  who  so 
far  imposed  on  himself  and  on  others,  as  to  create  a  belief 
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E^nODg  so  manVt  that  he  was  a  new  prophel,  the  author  of  ■ 
Knew  dispensation,  and  the  founder  of  a  new  church.  Onnl 
■Vbal  SDch  claims  are  grounded,  it  seems  proper  now  to  in^-rfl 
I  quire,  since  we  lind  disciples  among  us  zealous  enough  tovl 
■publish  and  inculcate  the  writings  of  their  supposed  prophrk  -tl 
■  Miracles  are  thought  to  be  of  little  value,  and  are  Ireated>al 
Baomewhat  contemptuously,  hy  the  disciples  of  Swedenborg>  'ff 
Kpis  own  opinions  on  ibiBaubject  are  sufficiently  manil'esied  l  f 
Bin  the  following  passage  fr#m  his  .Ircaiui  Caleslia, 

■With  respect  to  prodigies  and  signs,  it  is  to  be  obserred,  that  *  I 
key  vere  performed  anioiigst  such  persons  as  were  in  esleraal  '^  I 
"  '^p.  and  were  not  desirous  of  knowing  any  thing  about  ii>>.afl 
lal  worship;  for  diey  who  were  in  such  worship,  were  to  be  4  J 
tnpelled  by  external  means ;    hence  it  was  that  miracles  were  jj  1 
Mfformed  among  the  Umelitish  and  Jewish   people,  who   were  ,, 
ilr  in  esternal  worship,  and  in  none  that  was  internal.     It 
also  necessary  for  them  to  be  in  external  worship,  when  lliey  " 
mid  not  be  in  that  which  is  internal,  in  order  that  they  might  ~  1 
ktjvesent  holy  things  in  externals,  and  thus  thai  communication  *| 
kight  be  given  with  heaven,  as  by  something  of  a  church;    for  f  I 
tOTespondences,  representatives,  and  significatives  conjoin  tli«  ^  I 
latiinu  world  to  the  spiritual.     Hence  now  it  was,  that  so  many^  \  I 
uncles  were  performed  amot^  that  nation.    But  with  those  who  )>■ 
t  in  internal  worship,  that  is,  in  charity  and  faith,  miracles  are  j^  ■ 
t  performed,  bring  to  such  pereuos  hurtful ;  for  miracles  force  -, 
r  compel  to  believe,  and  whatsoever  is  of  compulsion  doth  not  ^  | 
main,  but  is  dissipated.     I'he  internal  things  of  worship,  which      I 
;  faith  and  charily,  ought  to  be  implanted  in  freedom,  for  thea  ' 
hey  are   appropriated  ;    and  the  things  which  are  appropriated 
eraaiit.    But  the  things  which   are   implanted   by  compulsion  ' 
bide  without  the  internal  man  in  the  eitemal ;  for  nothing  enlera  • 
>  the  internal  man  except  by  intellectual  ideas,  which  are  rea-f  I 
1,  the  ground   which  receives  them   there  being  the  rational  «  ■ 
ciple  enlightened :  hence  it  is  that  no  miracles  are  performed  I 
ll  this  day,*     That  they  are  also  of  a  hurtful  nature,  may  apoear  ; 
rom  tlie  following  consideration ;  they  compel  to  believe,  aim  fix  ,^ 
■  the  external  man  an  idea  that  a  thing  is  so  or  so  ;    if  the  ia- 
~    al  man  afterwards  denies  what  the  miracles  have  conlirmed, 
I  there  commences  an  opposition  and  collision  between  the  ^ 
^Dtemal  and   external  man,  and  at  length,  when   the  ideas  pr(^ 
Filaced  from  miracles  are  dissipated,  the  conjunction  of  falsehood 
I  tad  truth  takes  place,  which  is  prophanation.     Hence  it  is  evi- 
L  dent  how  dangerous  and  hurtful  miracles  would  be  at  this  day 
rb  the    church,  wherein  the  internals  of  worship  are  Aicloaea. 
[*  *  Voila.  pourquoi  votie  fitle  cit  mnettt!.'] 
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Thete  thin«  are  also  signified  bj  the  Lord'k  words  to  Thomas : 
**  Because  tnou  hast  seen  me»  Hiooias.  thou  hast  believed ;  blessed 
are  they  who  see  not  and  believe;"  consequently  thej  also  are 
blessed,  wbo  believe,  not  by  miracles.  But  miracles  are  not 
hurtful  to  those,  who  are  in  external  worship,  without  internaU 
for  with  such  there  cannot  be  anj  opposition  between  the  internal 
and  external  man,  thus  no  collision,  and  consequently  no  propha- 
nation.' 

We  have  here  quoled  from  Hi^^narih,  a  most  earnest  and 
laborious  disciple  of  SwedenlK>rg ;  and  though  there  is  suffi- 
cient obscurity  in  the  passage,  it  is  probably  a  much  more 
intelligible  translation  from  the  original,  than  we,  the  unini- 
tiated, could  make.  What  the  great  prophet  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  church  shadowed  forth,  the  disciple  whom  we  have 
just  cited  has  pursued  with  zeal ;  and  it  is  amusing,  if  it 
were  not  more  painful,  to  witness  such  ovcrweaning  ardour 
and  fanaticism  of  the  genuine  pupil  of  a  visionary  master,  as 
we  find  in  the  following,  among  other  passages  in  Hind- 
marshes  letters  to  Priestley : 

'As  former  dispensations  required  the  aid  and  assistance  of 
miracles,  in  order  to  induce  mankind  to  acknowledge  them,  this 
ai|^es  at  least,  that  the^  di<l  not  carry  with  them  tliat  clear  and 
rational  evidence  of  their  truth,  which  was  of  itself  sufiicient  to 
gain  credit  among  men:  for  wherever  the  truth  of  a  thing  cannot 
be  established  by  any  other  means  than  by  miracles,  it  plainly  im- 
plies that  it  is  involved  in  obscurity,  doubt,  and  uncertainty.  Such 
was  the  case  with  all  former  dispensations,  which  only  ^dowed 
forth  and  rppresented  the  last  and  most  magnificent  of  all,  the 
^ew  Jerusalem.  This  last  and  greatest  of  dispensations  requires 
no  miracles,  because  the  truths  it  displays  are  of  themselves  clear, 
rational  and  satisfiictory.  It  is  too  dignified  to  stoop  down  to 
the  earth  for  any  thing  that  resembles  a  miracle ;  for  by  so  doing, 
its  heaven-bom  glory  would  be  tarnished,  and  a  cloud  would 
overspread  the  sky,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  beams  of  celestial  light, 
proceeding  from  him  who  is  the  sun  of  righteousness.' 

Such  and  similar  to  this  is  the  reasoning  of  Swedcnbor- 
gians  concerning  miracles.  We  do  not  say  in  reply,  that 
miracles  are  necessary  to  a  new  disf)ensation  of  divine  truth, 
because  this  is  begging  the  question  at  issue.  But  we  can- 
not avoid  saying,  tnat  the  reasons  assigned  by  Swedcnborg 
and  his  followen,  why  they  would  be  not  only  useless,  but 
unsuitable,  in  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  church  are,  as  far  as  they  are  intelligible. 
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exceedingly  strange,  if  not  irreverent.  If  by  the  jargon  of 
externals  and  internals,  be  meant  any  thing  more  than  the 
distinction  between  what  merely  regards  the  senses,  and  that 
which  pertains  exclusively  to  the  understanding,  it  is  too 
subtile  and  refined  for  our  comprehension.  According  to 
our  interpretation  of  Swedenborg^s  meaning,  there  was,  it  b 
acknowledged,  much  that  was  external  in  the  religion  of  the 
Jewish  church,  though  this  was  far  from  being  the  great  end 
of  its  religion.  But  the  case  is  far  otherwise  in  the  chris* 
tian  church :  what  is  properly  external  and  merely  signifi- 
cative, is  but  a  small  part  of  the  religion  of  christians.  And 
it  needed  neither  miracles  nor  a  new  dispensation  to  sever 
the  protestants  from  a  church,  much  of  wlK>se  corruption,  as 
they  believed,  consisted  in  superinducing,  on  the  simple  reli- 
gion of  Christ,  a  multitude  of  ceremonial  observances,  which 
tended  to  absorb  the  moral  and  spiritual  in  what  was  merely 
sensible.  It  must  be  a  strange  conceit  in  any  one  who  calls 
himself  a  christian,  that  for  nearly  eighteen  centuries,  all  the 
followers  of  Christ  had  been  kept  in  that  state  of  degrada* 
tion,  in  which  they  could  perceive  nothing  but  what  was 
comparatively  gross  and  mean  in  their  religion,  and  could 
not  fail  to  overlook  every  thing  that  was  most  pure,  and 
spiritual,  and  elevated.  Nor  can  we  find,  after  all  the 
researches  we  have  made,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem develop  a  single  point  of  morals  before  unknown,  or 
make  any  disputable  questions  in  morality  more  clear.  There 
is  nothing,  we  admit,  in  what  Swedenborg  professes  to  teach, 
that  was  worthy  of  miracles.  Certain  corruptions  of  chris- 
Cianity  he  has  indeed  exposed,  but  less  satisfactorily,  by  far, 
than  many  enlightened  christians  have  done,  who  made  nq 
pretensions  to  inspiration,  where  no  inspiration  was  requisite. 
Whatever  is  peculiar  {visions  always  excepted)  is  merely 
speculative,  and  to  our  dark  understandings,  often  absurd.  (Jf 
how  much  regard  his  visions  are  worthy,  we  mean  presently 
to  show. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  reply  to  any  fanatical  followers 
of  Swedenborg.  But  if  it  be  a  fair  deduction  from  his  writ- 
ings that  a  divine  revelation  b  degraded  by  the  miracles  that 
accompany  it ;  that  all  the  beneficent  acts  of  our  Saviour, 
which  transcended  human  power ;  that  above  all,  his  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  and  his  ascension  to  heaven,  are  so 
auuiy  biota  and  stains  on  the  character  of  our  holy  religion, 
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we  are  willing  to  give  them  all  the  benefit  of  their  arguments, 
without  attempting  to  answer  them. 

Further,  we  cannot  admit  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  even 
if  it  were  not  profane,  that  the  intervention  of  miracles  im- 
plies a  want  of  clear  and  rational  evidence  of  the  doctrines 
which  they  are  intended  to  maintain.  We  can  easily  con- 
ceive how  difficult  it  is  to  excite  the  attention  of  mankind 
to  a  system  of  religion,  which  militates  against  errors  long 
cherished,  and  especially  to  convince  them  of  truths  against 
which  their  pride  and  ambition  must  be  at  once  placed  in 
powerful  array.  Now  this  is  the  case  with  Christianity, 
which,  whatever  may  be  said  about  exttmak,  we  all  believe 
to  be  a  soiritual  religion  demanding  a  spiritual  worship. 
What  coula  tend  more  to  draw  the  attention  of  mankind  to 
the  truths  it  imparted,  and  to  the  divine  mission  of  its  author, 
than  such  miracles  as  those  to  which  we  have  alluded? 
Surely  it  is  not  becoming  in  us  to  say,  that  they  were  un- 
worthy of  a  messenger  ^m  heaven,  or  that  they  have  no 
bearing  on  what  was  spiritual  in  his  religion.  But  apart 
from  miracles,  and  in  relation  to  the  comparatively  clear  and 
rational  evidence  of  Christianity  and  the  Jiew  Jerusalem^  we 
would  ask  the  Swedenborgians  to  compare  the  effect  of  the 
preaching  of  Christ,  and  Peter,  and  Paul,  with  that  of  all  the 
voluminous  writings  of  their  pretended  prophet,  and  give  us 
the  result. 

Though  Swedenborg  and  his  followers  pretend  to  no  mira- 
cles performed  in  attestation  of  his  divine  mission ;  yet  there 
is  much  in  what  belongs  to  their  religion  of  a  miraculous  char> 
acter.  Besides  the  visions  related,  pertaining  to  other  worlds, 
and  other  beings  besides  man,  and  other  states  of  existence, 
the  disciples  of  Swedenborg  have  carefully  transmitted  sev- 
eral instances  of  his  prescience,  and  news  from  the  regions  of 
the  dead,  which  are  -very  marvellous.  We  select  the  follow- 
ing accounts  of  his  supernatural  knowledge,  from  Hind- 
marshes  letters  to  Priestley.  We  have  seen  the  same  in  the 
writings  of  other  Swedenborgians,  without  any  variation  of 
facts  and  circumstances. 

'  1.  Count  Hopken,  a  Swedish  noUeman,  has  confirmed  4ie 
truth  of  the  two  rollovdng  transactions.  After  the  decease  of  the 
Count  De  Marteville,  certain  persons  came  to  demand  a  debt  of  his 
widow,  of  a  consideraUe  sum  of  moneVf  diat  they  said  was  due 
to  them  by  her  deceased  hosband.    'Hut  she  kkew  was  Bot  a 
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I  just  debt,  because  it  had  been  paid  during  his  life-time ;  yet  could  I 
L  not  teli  where  t)ie  actiuilbiDce  or  receipt  was.  In  her  trouble  ^  1 
T  applied  to  Mr.  Swedenborg ;  and  understanding  that  he  had  tl|^*  J 
J  |mtHi(^  of  converging  wiOi  the  deceased,  requested  that  (if  po^  I 
r  fible)  he  would  ask  her  late  husband  where  the  acquittance  was.  On  I 
I' the  next  day  Mr.  Swedenborg  informed  her.  tliat  he  had  seen  and  ( 

Elcen  to  her  deceased  husband,  who  told  him  where  he  had  pot  I 
acquitlance,  and  that  aiie  would  find  it  in  the  particuW  | 
•  place  described.  It  was  accordingly  found  in  the  same  placej  1 
Lfend  litis  account  was  universally  known  to  be  true  both  at  couit  1 

■  vul  Bt  Stockholm.  The  queen  of  Sweden  herself,  being  aftei^ 
I  wards  an  a  visit  at  Berlin,  contiiTned  the  truth  of  this  relation  to 
^•everal  acafleniicians,  whom  she  had  invited  to  her  table.' 

'  Z.  The  second  remarkable  transaction  is  the  following.  Th« 
Fqueen  dowager  of  Adolphus  Frederick,  and  sister  tu  the  late  king 
fit  Prussia,  soon  alter  having  heard  tlie  foregoing  account,  and  sev- 
rwml  others  concerning  Mr.  Swedenborg,  told  the  senator.  Count 
I'llopken,  ^nt  she  wished  to  speak  lo  hiiu.  The  Count,  in  going  to 
Morry  thr  queen's  oixlers,  met  Mr.  Swedenborg,  who  was  on  hi) 
feway  to  (lie  palace,  wiUi  a  design  to  speak  to  that  princess.  After 
IbBTiog  convei-sed  on  various  subjects,  the  queen  informed  him 
I  Qial  Hie  had  lately  wrilten  a  letter  to  her  brother,  a  prince  of 
lifnusis,  who  had  since  died.  The  contents  of  her  letter,  she  ot>* 
KjKn'e'),  were  of  so  secret  a  nature,  tliat  no  person  in  the  world  had 
Ijny  knowledge  of  them,  but  ttiat  brother;  and  she  wished  Mr. 
FSwedenborg  to  ask  him  whether  he  had  received  her  letter  bfr 
P  fore  his  death  ;  to  which  he  replied  that  he  would  give  her  an  answer 
nn  a  few  days.     At  the  time  appointed,  Mr.  Swedenborg  waited 

■  Wi  the  i)ueen,  and  relatefl  to  her  the  whole  contents  of  the  said  letter, 
■itrord  lor  word,  [well  committed  to  memory^  at  which  she  v 
ntnidi  with  the  ereatest  astonishment.     He  lurther  Infonned  her  j 
RMBJesty  that  her  brother  bad  received  her  letter,  and  begun  an  a 

er  to  it,  and  that  in  the  ticrutoire  of  tlie  prince  was  an  unfinish-   J 
I  tetter,  which  he  intended  to  have  sent  her  before  his  deceaao 
FOn  Ibis  she  sent  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  letter  vras  found) 
■la  Mr.  Swedenborg  had  directed,  which  tlie  king  sent  to  her.    This 
T circa nulance  was  also  publicly  known  at  Stockholm,  and  mud) 
Ftalked  of  out  of  the  kingdom.    The  Baron,  in  a  letter  to  the  Land**  j 
rgrsn  of   Hesse  Darmstadt,  dated  July  13,  1"7I,  confirms  tlu|  I 
I  bulb  of  this  relation,  yet  says,  "  It  is  not  to  be  accounted  as  anj   I 
ftkiiHl  of  miracle,  but  only  as  a  memorable  transaction,  like  t)>oi~  ' 
BtMind  to  the  work  entitled  TVtie  Ckrhlian  Religion,  concerning  j 
TliUlhcr,  Mclnncthon.  Calvin,  and  others;    which  are  only  to  b5 
J)[<m«idcr«d  as  evidences  that  as  to  the  spirit,  I  have  been  introdno  ' 
Fed  17  the  Lord  Into  the  spiritual  worla,  and  that  I  converse  both 
Piritk  ugela  and  Spirits/* ' 

A'op  .?rn>,5,  No.  5,  13 
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Another  remarkable  occurrence  is,  that,  when  Swedenborg 
was  told,  at  Gottenburg,  that  his  house  was  consumed  in  a 

treat  fire  at  Stockholm,  he,  without  a  possibility  of  hearine 
y  the  post,  afiirmed  that  his  house  was  safe,  and  describeof 
the  extent  of  the  fire ;  and  that  in  both  particulars  his  account 
was  verified.  Another  is,  that,  when  he  embarked  at 
London  for  Sweden,  he  predicted  to  Captain  Dixon,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  anxiety  about  his  supply  of  provisions,  the  very 
hour  when  he  woula  arrive  at  Stocknolm,  which  prediction 
was  exactly  fulfilled. 

We  should  probably  be  as  much  laughed  at  for  replying  to 
these  idle  tales,  as  we  have  been  diverted  ourselves  in  reading 
them.  There  is  still,  we  believe,  among  the  vulgar,  some 
remnant  of  belief  in  witchcraft  and  divination ;  and  in  times 
past  there  have  been,  in  other  countries,  men  as  enlightened  as 
those  at  the  court  of  Sweden  equally  as  infatuated,  or  as  ready 
to  act  a  part,  as  those  who  countenanced  the  wonderful  stories 
we  have  selected.  We  remember,  when  we  were  children,  to 
have  heard  as  extraordinary  instances  of  supernatural  knowl> 
edge,  in  an  old  woman  in  our  vicinity,  as  any  of  these  which 
are  attributed  to  Swedenborg.  She  could  tell  which  ticket 
would  draw  the  highest  prize  in  a  lottery,  and  where  stolen 
goods  would  be  found,  and  many  other  things  equally  mar- 
vellous. 

There  are  some  other  predictions  of  Swedenborg,  about  as 
important  as  that  concerning  Captain  Dixon's  voyage,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  exactly  accomplbhed.  He  is  said  also 
to  have  foretold  the  precise  time  of  his  death.  None  of  these 
things  however  were  recorded  till  after  the  events  happened. 
But  there  is  one  prophecy  of  his,  of  more  consequence  tnan  all 
the  rest,  because  it  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  his  character,  as 
an  inspired  prophet,  and  on  the  propagation  of  his  religion ; 
and  because  there  arc  now  millions  of  men  in  the  world,  who, 
.if  the  prophecy  be  true,  will  live  to  witness  its  fulfilment.  We 
are  told  tnat,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  an  intimate  friend 
said  to  him,  ^  In  the  name  of  God,  before  whom  you  will  short- 
ly appear,  in  the  name  of  friendship,  declare  to  me,  if  what 
you  have  written  is  the  truth.^  Swedenborg  replied  :  ^  My 
doctrine  is  true,  it  has  been  revealed  to  me ;  and  in  eighty 
years  it  will  be  very  widely  diffused.'  We  have  no  very  ac- 
curate data  from  which  we  can  form  an  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  Swedenborg's  followers ;  and,  it  should  seem,  there  is 
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something  of  caution  in  his  prediction^  concerning  the  number. 
This,  it  may  be  foreseen,  whatever  hopes  may  be  excited 
among  the  members  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  in  regard 
to  the  increase  of  believers,  will  give  them  opportunity,  in  the 
end,  to  make  great  limitations,  in  what  now  seem^  to  imply  a 
number  indefinitely  large,  but  intended  to  bear  a  comparison, 
far  from  contemptible,  with  the  rest  of  the  christian  commu- 
nity. 

The  great  burden  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  divine  com- 
mission of  Swedenborg,  we  are  told  by  his  disciples,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem*  It  is  therefore 
internal ;  and  it  requires  (if  we  rightly  comprehend  some  of 
the  full  believers)  something  like  a  prior  faith,  to  go  sufficient- 
ly far  into  the  revelations  of  the  great  prophet,  to  become  illu- 
minated and  spiritualized.  Now  if  it  be  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  that  claim  for  their  immediate  author  a  di- 
vine commission,  it  must  be  what  is  new,  and  not  what  was 
already  well  known.  Before  touching  however  upon  any 
thing  which  is  peculiar  and  novel  in  doctrine,  we  would  first 
remark,  that  wnat  strikes  a  novice  in  regard  to  the  supposed 
new  prophet  with  most  surprise  is;  that  he  knows  and  im- 
parts more,  concerning  what  is  beyond,  human  ken,  than  the 
Son  of  God  himself;  to  say  nothing  of  the  ancient  patriarchs 
and  prophets.  This  is  so  extraordinary,  that  it  cannot  be 
rendered  credible,  but  by  the  excellence  and  the  practical  util- 
ity of  the  truths  revealed.  The  truths  too  should  be  of  such 
a  kind,  that  they  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  fervid  imagination, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  power  above.  When  Sweden- 
borg tells  us  every  where  in  his  works — ^  This  is  what  the 
Lord  revealed  to  me  on  such  a  subject — this  is  what  the  angels 
said — I  assisted  in  the  heavens  at  a  conference  held  in  the  tem- 

Ele  of  wisdom — I  have  been  at  one  of  the  schools — I  have 
card  such  and  such  things  debated — I  heard  such  things  de- 
creed—I have  seen  in  the  spiritual  world,  Pythagoras,  Socrates, 
Luther,  Calvin,  Xenophon,  Sixtus  Quintus,  Louis  XIV.  New- 
ton, Wolf,  Hans  Sloanc,  &c.^  our  first  feeling  is  not  so  much 
that  of  incredulity,  as  it  is  of  the  ludicrous.  That  this  learn- 
ed Swede,  if  he  had  not  lost  his  wits,  should  talk  more  famil- 
iarly of  Deity,  and  angels,  and  prophets,  and  philosophers  in 
heaven,  and  of  his  intercourse  with  them,  than  of  the  occur- 
rences and  people  in  the  dwellings  and  streets  of  Stockholm,  is 
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so  wonderful  thai  no  slight  evidence  can  persuade  us  of  its 
truth. 

To  a  large  proportion  of  our  readers,  probably,  we  shall 
communicate  something  new,  by  selecting  some  passages  from 
Swedenbora'B  vkions.  For,  if  we  mistake  not,  his  followers 
are  not,  either  in  their  writings  or  conversation,  very  apt  to 
acquaint  us  with  many  of  the  minute  particularities  contained 
in  them  concerning  tne  spiritual  and  celestial  world. 

In  his  vision  concerning  crea/ioit,  he  heard  a  dialogue  be- 
tween the  Satans,  upon  God  and  nature ;  in  which  they  main- 
tain that  ^  God  is  but  a  name,  if,  by  that  name,  nature  is  not 
intended/    We  present  our  readers  an  abridgment  of  it* 

<  At  their  own  desire  those  Satans  are  permitted  to  mount  from 
the  darkness  of  hell  into  the  world  of  spirits,  which  holds  the 
muldle  place  between  heaven  and  hell.  Two  angels  descended 
from  heaven  to  sustain  the  dispute,  and  I  was  present  there,  ^  Ye 
simple  ones.*  ssys  one  of  the  infernal  spirits,  **  with  your  belief  in 
GoQ !  *  And  then  he  goes  on  wltli  his  argun^^^t  to  identify  God  and 
nature*  though  the  scrqitures  tell  us,  the  devils  believe  there  is 
one  God.  and  tremble.  The  ansels  made  a  reply,  which  it  must 
have  puzzled  the  Satans  exceemndy  to  understand,  and  we  are 
not  told  what  effect  it  produced.  He  next  tells  us  of  another  Sal- 
tan who  came  from  hell  into  the  world  of  spirits  with  a  prostitute, 
and  gives  a  disgusting  dialogue,  in  which  it  appears  that  these 
persona^  had  no  notion  of  lawful  wedlock.  After  a  conversa- 
tion, which  proved  that  the  Satan  knew  neither  what  he  was,  nor 
what  he  had  been,  and  that  he  had  foigotten  he  had  lived  and  di- 
ed on  earth,  and  that  he  had  not  heard  any  thine  in  the  world  of  spir- 
its ;  « I  tried,*  says  Swedenboig,  '  to  recall  it  to  him,  to  speak 
to  him  of  God,  of  angels,  of  heaven ;  he  fled,  laughing  immoder- 
ately, and  treating  me  like  a  fool. 

'  Then  an  angel  approached  me  and  said,  "  Your  meditations 
and  discourses  on  creation  have  gained  yon  great  applause,  and 
secured  your  reception  into  our  society ;  i  will  now  show  you  the 
figurative  type  of  the  creation  and  teach  you  how  God  created  ai>- 
imals  and  vegetables  of  every  kind.* '  1  ne  angel  then  conducted 
his  guest  to  an  immense  veraant  plain,  where  he  saw  successively 
all  nnds  of  Urds  and  beasts,  and  fmitrtrees  and  fruits,  and  shrubs 
and  flowers,  and  trees  of  the  forest,  &c.  &c  The  vision  then 
continues : 

'All  these  objects  you  have  seen,  savs  my  guide,  are  so  ma^ 
ny  correspondences  of  the  affections  of  love  of  the  angels  about 
you;  and  he  made  me  know  die  aBection  to  which  every  thing 
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corresponded,  assuring  me  that  every  thing  ivhich  struck  their 
eyes,— houses*  utensils,  tables,  food,  garments,  metals,  precious 
•^>ne8,  that  every  thing  in  fine  was  a  correspondence  to  the  angels, 
and  enabled  them  to  know  the  internal  state  of  each  other.  By 
this  type,  he  added,  you  may  see  the  creation  of  the  universe. 
Ood  is  love  and  wisdom ;  the  affections  of  that  love,  tiie  percep- 
tions of  that  wisdom  are  infinite ;  and  all  created  okjects  upon 
earth  are  correspondences  of  those  affections  and  perceptions* 
Correspondences,  like  those  of  our  natural  world,  exist  also  in  the 
spiritual  world  for  angels,  who  receive  the  God  of  love  and  wis* 
don ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  correspondences  of  the  spiritu- 
al world  are  created  at  the  moment,  according  to  the  interior  of 
the  an^els^  and  that  in  the  natural  world  thej  were  created  at  the 
be^ning,  so  as  to  be  renewed  by  generation  and  reproduction. 
In  our  worid  it  is  instantaneous,  and  in  yours  it  is  aurabie,  by 
means  of  generation  ;  because  the  lands  and  atmospheres  of  our 
worid  are  spiritual,  and  the  lands  and  atmospheres  of  yours  are 
natural.  Natural  gold  was  created  to  conceal  spiritual,  like  the 
skin  to  cover  the  body,  bark  the  trees,  &c.  In  the  hells,  objects 
are  seen  oppoaed,  which  are  correspondences  of  the  affections  of 
evil,  and  of  perceptions  of  falses,  &c.  &c.  As  we  conversed 
abmitthe  hells,  the  noise  and  odour  which  proceeded  thence  began 
to  annoy  us,  and  the  angel  quitted  me,  after  having  enjoined  it  uji- 
on  me  to  publish  on  earai,  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  in  the  spiri- 
tual worid.' 

Oar  readers  are  here  introduced  to  the  doctrine  of  corres- 
pondences, which  forms  so  distinguishbg  a  part  of  the  theory 
of  the  New  Jerusalem.  But  before  we  proceed  farther  on  this 
subject,  we  cannot  forbear  selecting  a  few  short  specimens 
more  of  the  visions  and  supernatural  communications  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  which  we  think  will  eo 
far  to  settle  the  weight  of  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  bis  new  doctrines. 

In  his  vision  concerning  heaven,  among  other  things,  he 
sayi: 

'The  new-comers  were  conducted  into  different  Quarters  of  the 
celeftial  city,  uul  were  shown  an  auditory,  a  public  library,  books, 
paper«  ink,  quills^  manuscripts,  and  serines  who  copied  them,  mu- 
ienma,  colleges  and  literary  exercises,  officers,  governors,  artists, 
and  various  works.  Virgins  brou^t  tiiem  presents  of  stuffs  em- 
faroidered  and  woven  with  their  own  hands.  As  they  departed 
they  suns  to  them,  after  an  angelic  mode,  an  ode  which  expressed 
tte  aflbcSons  and  thoughts  which  corresponded  to  the  use  of  tiie 
presents  they  made.' 
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Again  : 

Daring  my  meditation  I  was  transported  in  spirit  into  a  celes- 
tial societT,  placed  at  the  left,  towards  the  east,  of  which  Pope 
Sixtms  Quint  us  is  the  chief.  In  our  conversation,  he  told  me 
that  his  society  ^-as  composed  of  the  most  judicious  and  reasona- 
ble among  the  catholics,  and  that  he  had  been  placed  at  their 
head  in  the  heavens,  for  having  believed,  six  months  before  his 
death,  that  the  pretence  of  tlie  pope  being  the  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  an  invention  of  the  pontiffs,  to  gratify  their  lust  of  do- 

■lination. He  told  me,  in  fine,  and  enjoined  it  on  me 

to  announce  it  to  men  on  earth,  that  those  who  maintained  a  faith 
contrary  to  that  he  had  now  declared,  would  become  dolts  in  the 
worid  of  spirits;  that  after  some  time  they  would  be  united  to 
those  like  them,  and  would  fall  into  the  hells,  where  they  would 
become  maniacs,  livmg  like  beasts,  while  they  would  think  them- 
selves gods.  I  did  not  conceal  from  him  that  these  things  appeap- 
ed  to  me  very  hard  to  be  published.  Write  them,  he  repued,  I  will 
subscribe  them,  because  it  is  the  truth.  Immediately  rejoining  his 
society,  he  subscribed  a  paoer  containing  those  assertions,  and  sent 
it  as  a  bull  to  those  of  his  former  communion  on  earth.' 

Once  more : 

'  One  day,'  says  Swedenborg,  in  his  vision  relating  to  writing 
in  heaven,  *  while  I  meditated  on  celestial  truth,  a  leaf  of  paper 
written  in  Hebrew  characters,  like  those  of  the  ancients,  was  sent 
to  me  from  heaven ;  the  lines  appeared  to  me  curved,  and  full  of 
accents  placed  above  the  letters.  The  angels  around  me  said 
that  by  a  single  letter  they  grasped  the  whole  sense ;  that  they 
discerned  it  especially  in  the  curves  of  the  lines,  and  the  flexion 
of  accents,  of  which  they  explained  to  me  the  different  significa- 
tions, according  as  they  werejmned  or  separate.  Thev  told  me 
that  the  letter  H.  added  to  the  names  of  Aoraham  and  Sarah,  sig* 
nified  infinite  and  eternal.  They  explained  to  me  by  the  letters 
alone  the  true  sense  of  a  verse  in  one  of  the  psalms.  They  taught 
me  further,  that  the  writing  of  the  third  heaven  was  composed  of 
letters  diff*erently  inclined,  each  of  which  contained  one  sense  ; 
diat  the  vowels  served  there  only  for  the  sound  corresponding  to 
the  affection,  and  that,  in  this  neaven,  they  could  not  pronounce 
the  vowels  i  and  ^the  German  t  and  e  we  suppose]  but  in  their 
place  y  and  eu.  They  told  me  that  the  vowels  a,  o  and  tt  were, 
on  account  of  tfieir  full  sound,  used  in  the  third  heaven,  and  that 
there  were  no  harsh  consonants  employed  tiiere ;  every  thing 
there  is  sweet,  and  hence  it  is  that  many  Hebrew  letters  in  use 
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there  are  (minted  iiiternaUj,  to  indicate  that  thej  arc  to  be  pri> 
Bounced  with  sweetnca^.    Tliese  angels  added,  that  hai-ahnes6  of  ] 
letiers    and  of  pronuDciation  might  eiUt  in  the  spiritual  heavQi^  1 
whose  inhabitants  are  in  the  truth,  but  not  in  tlie  third  hcavug^ 
vhose  inhabitants  are  in  the  good,  or  in  hve.'  t 

Such,  and  a  great  deal  more,  Eimilar  to  these  examptcc 
are  (he  viiiions  of  Emanuel   Swedenborg.     Thej  are  oftea 
very  minute   in   tbedialogue,  giving  the  nameii  and  llic  exac|  I 
words  of  the  intcrloculors,  and  very  minute  details  of  personal  j 
and  employments,  and  administration  in  the  spiritual  worldt  I 
Some  of  the  visions  are  ingenious  and   amusing  fables,  ami 
tome  of  them  are  too  doting  or  childish  even  to   deserve  ihw  j 
character.    We  have  given  these  specimens  without  scarchin "" 
for  those  which  are  most  improbable  or  most  frivolous.     Bi 
ifacy  are  such,  it  seems  to  us,  as  completely  jiisli/y  the  firsf  1 
tmprcssions  which  every  rational  man  receives,  from  bcih3 
made  acquainted  with    the  grounds  on  which  a  prophetic 
character  is  claimed  for  their  author.  "W  e  iay  first  unprtisionti  i 
because  the  disciples  of  Swedenborg  allow,  lh:it  the  writi 
of   their  great  teacher  do   not   always,   if    ever,  approve  1 
themselves  to  the  judgment   and  understanding  of  a  novice. 
They  tell  us  we  must  read  and  road,  till  our  spiritual  man  is 
cfdightcned.     We  do  not  profess  to  have  searched  very  deep*  ] 
ij  into  the  mysteries  of  this  new  faith ;  but  from  what  prtf^  J 

rss  we  have  made,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  reader  must  etthe?  \ 
more  and  more  wearied  and  disgusted  as  he  advances,  oiS 
after  being  awhile  bewildered  in  the  mazes  which  lie  between 
sense  and  nonsense,  become  as  visionary  and  bruinsick  as  th;^ 
apostle  of  the  New  Jerusalem  church  himself.  Now  if  thesa ' 
spiritual  visions  be  the  basis  of  all  the  spiritual  knowledge  of 
Swedenborg,  which  will  not  be  denied  by  his  followers,  sine* 
it  would  lake  away  the  only  proof  on  which  they  can  rest.  It  | 
may  be  safely  presumed,  that  the  great  body  ot  readers  wtB 
regain!  them  as  so  utterly  unworthy  of  a  supernatural  origin^ 
thai  they  are  not  bound  to  examine  any  of  the  theories  anof 
dogmas  that  arc  founded  upon  them. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  theories  and  dreams  of  Sw4^ 
dcnborg,  are  those  concerning  corrtspondeticcs,  particularly  tui 
connected  with  the  inUrtiahnige  of  icripturt,  and  Utaven  and 
Htil. 

The  scitnct  of  corrapondtncts,  as  it  is  technically  called,  la 
the  key  which  unlocks  the  internal  or  spiritual  sense,  and  thus 
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exposes  all  the  genuine  and  before  hidden  treasures  of  the 
word  of  God.  Science,  as  it  is  called,  however  it  is  of  the 
most  flexible  kind  ;  and  while  it  arrogates  to  itself  a  uniform 
character,  and  one  perfectly  distinct  from  every  thing  else, 
it  is  at  different  times,  analogy^  alli^ory,  type,  parable,  meta- 
phor, or  any  thing  else,  which  can  help  out  an  .ingenious 
theory.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  for  the  most  part,  to 
be  founded  sometimes  in  known,  and  sometimes  in  ima- 
ginary analogies,  between  the  natural  and  spiritual  world  ; 
and  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  neither  new  nor  abhorrent  from 
reason.  But  when  it  goes  so  far  as  to  tell  us  that  the  spirit- 
ual always  answers  in  form  to  the  natural ;  that  the  material 
and  spiritual  world  is  a  great  man  with  all  his  parts ;  that 
God  exists  in  a  human  shape ;  that  the  spiritual  sun  answers 
to  the  natural,  and  cheers  with  its  radiant  beams  the  celestial 
inhabitants ;  in  fine,  that  every  substance  on  earth  has  its  cor- 
responding spiritual  substance  in  the  heavens ;  we  are  pre- 
sented either  with  a  shadowy  and  unsatisfying  fiction,  or  with 
one  which  we  cannot  divest  of  gross  materialism  throughout. 
Alike  fanciful,  if  it  be  pressed  far,  is  the  supposed  correspon- 
dence existing  between  the  body  of  a  man,  in  all  its  parts,  and 
his  soul  or  spirit;  and  no  less  so  that  which  is  maintained  to  ex- 
ist between  the  letter  and  spirit  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  It  is  here  that  the  science  of  correspon- 
dences becomes  chiefly  important,  since  it  develops  the 
internal  sense,  which  it  is  so  essential  to  know  ;  though  the 
first  christians  and  the  most  enlightened  in  all  succeeding 
ages,  till  the  time  of  Swedenborg,  were  too  simple,  too  much 
in  the  infancy  of  knowledge,  to  comprehend  any  thing  about  it. 

That  our  readers  may  have  some  notion  of  this  all  impor- 
tant doctrine  of  correspondences,  so  far  as  it  purports  to 
evolve  the  internal  sense,  wc  shall  just  touch  on  its  history 
and  application. 

On  tne  authority  of  Swedenborg  we  are  told  that  the  doc- 
trine of  correspondences  was  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
who  deemed  it  tne  first  of  sciences,  and  wrote  all  their  books 
according  to  its  principles.  The  book  of  Job  he  asserts  to 
be  full  ofcorrespondences,  and  tells  us  that  they  also  pervade 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  the  fabulous  stories  of  anti-^ 
quity.  xhe  ceremonials  and  statues  too  belonging  to  the  dif- 
ferent religions  of  the  ancients,  were  nothinjg  but  correspon- 
dences.    All  the  rights  and  festivals  of  the  laraelitish  church, 
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and  the  outward  acts  and  the  vestments  of  the  priests  were  of 
the  same  kind.  ^  And,  inasmuch  as  divine  thinp  fix  their 
existence  in  outward  nature  in  correspondences,  therefore  the 
word  was  written  by  mere  correspondences  ;  for  whatever 
proceedeth  from  the  Divinity,  when  it  comes  into  outward 
nature,  manifests  itself  in  such  outward  things  as  correspond 
with  whnt  is  divine ;  which  outward  things  become  the  repos- 
itories of  divine  things,  otherwise  called  celestial  andspiritu^ 
al,  that  lie  contained  within  them  in  a  bidden  and  mysterious 
manner/ 

We  are  told  farther,  by  Swedenborg,  how  the  science  of 
correspondences,  which  was  so  extensively  known  and  under- 
stood ny  the  ancients,  and  which  was  long  preserved  among 
the  Asiatics,  particularly  the  wise  men  and  divines,  was  in 
process  of  time  obscured,  and  at  length  totally  lost.  It  began 
at  first  to  be  corrupted  by  the  idolatrous  and  marical  applica- 
tion of  the  representative  rites  of  the  church.  What  is  most 
remarkable  of  all,  the  Israelites  and  Jews,  whose  divine 
worship  is  said  to  have  consisted  entirely  of  correspondences 
representing  heavenly  things,  had  no  knowledge  of  a  single 
thing  represented,  smce  ^  they  were  mere  natural  men,  and 
therefore  had  neither  inclination  nor  ability  to  gain  any  un* 
derstanding  of  spiritual  and  celestial  subjects.  For  the  same 
reason  they  were  necessarily  ignorant  of  correspondenceSi 
these  being  representations  of  things  spiritual  and  celestial  in 
things  natural.' 

Further,  we  are  informed  how  the  idolatries  of  the  Gentiles 
bad  their  origin  in  the  science  of  correspondences.  *  The  an- 
cients, who  were  versed  in  this  science,  made  themselves  ima- 
[es  which  corresponded  with  things  celestial,  and  were  de- 
ighted  with  them,  because  they  could  discern  in  them  what 
related  to  heaven  and  the  church,  and  therefore  they  placed 
those  images  both  in  their  temples  and  in  their  houses,  not  with 
any  intention  to  worship  them,  but  to  serve  as  a  means  of  re- 
collecting the  celestial  tnings  sifi;nified  by  them.^  These  posi- 
tions are  illustrated  by  particular  instances,  which,  as  far  as 
we  can  discern,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  science  of  cor- 
respondences, or  any  other  science.  There  is  nothing  of  dis^ 
covery  in  the  fact  announced,  that  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
E^ptiaiiS  are  founded  in  some  analogy  subsisting  between  the 
ingn  and  what  is  signified  $  nor  in  the  other  fact,  that  the  sen- 
sible objects  which  came  to  be  worshipped  as  idols,  were  sig* 
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nificative  of  moral  qualities ;  but  it  is  the  mere  affectation  of 
science  to  arrange  these  facts  under  a  name,  which  is  intend- 
ed to  give  an  imposing  character  to  the  theory  of  a  new  re- 
ligion. 

Lastly,  in  this  historical  account,  we  come  to  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament. 

,  •  "the  reason/  sajs  S  wedenbore,  •  why  the  science  of  correspond 
dences,  wliicli  ia  the  true  kej  to  Qie  spiritual  sense  of  the  word,  was 
not  discovered  to  later  ages,  was,  because  the  christians  of  the  prim- 
itive church  were  men  of  such  great  simpKcitv,  that  it  was  to  no 
purpose  to  discover  it  to  them;  for,  had  it  beeifi discovered,  they 
would  have  found  no  use  in  it,  nor  would  they  have  understood 
it.  After  those  iii'st  ages  of  Christianity,  there  arose  thick  clouds 
of  darkness,  which  overspread  the  whole  christian  world,  first  in 
consequence  of  many  heretical 'opinions  propagated  in  the  church, 
and  soon  after  in  coiiseqiuence  of  the  decrees  and  determinations 
in  the  council  of  Nice,  concerning  the  existence  of  three  divine 
persons  from  eternity,  and  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  as 
the  son  of  Mary, .  and  not  as  the  son  of  Jehovah  God.  Hence 
sprung  the  present  faith  of  Justification,  in  which  three  Gods  arc 
approaclicd  antl  worshipped,  according  to  their  respective  orders, 
and  on  which  depend  all  and  every  thing  belonging  to  the  present 
church,  as  the  members  of  the  booy  depend  on  the  head.  And 
because  men  applied  every  part  of  the  word  to  coniirm  this  errone- 
ous &ith,  therefore  the  spiritual  sense  could  not  be  discovered ;  for, 
had  it'  been  discovered,  they  would  have  applied  it  also  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  same  faith,  and  thereby  would  have  profaned  the 
very  h61y  wonl,  and  thus  would  have  shut  up  heaven  entirely  against 
themselves,  and  liave  removed  the  Lord  from  the  church. 

That  the  science  of  correspondences  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  is  a  favonritr  part  of  Swedenborg's  theory  on  this 
subject;  and  in  his  vision  which  relates  to  it,  the  Grecian 
sages  in  heaven  put  the  most  learned  and  enlightened  chris- 
tians to  shame  for  their  ignorance  of  that  in  their  religion, 
which  it  was  mainly  important  for  them  to  know.  Andit  is 
a  position  no  less  extraordinary,  that  through  the  whole 

Eeriod  of  the  Hebrew  church,nothingof  consequence  was 
nown  concerning  those  dispensations  of  heaven  which  were 
expressly  designed  and  calculated  for  a  peculiar  peopre; 
that  nothing  was  understood  by  the  Hebrews,  but  what  ter- 
minated in  mere  cxtemaL  ceremony,  and  that  th^ir  religion 
answered  no  great  moral  purpose  in  regard  to  their  indi- 
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vidual  state*  Were  such  vagaries  worthy  of  a  reply,  we 
might  ask  whether  any  man  in  nis  senses  can  believe  that  God, 
a  God  of  infinite  wisdom,  could  thus  trifle  with  his  rational 
ofispring.  We  might  more  reasonably  suppose  him  to  impart 
a  new  animal  sense,  to  correct  the  imperfections  of  those  al- 
ready given,  or  a  new  language,  to  snow  that  those  now  in 
existence  are  incapable  of  conveying  any  thing  intelligible, 
than  we  can  conceive  that  he  has  chosen  a  new  messenger,  to 
explain  his  word  in  a  way  that  was  never  dreamed  of,  or  (oyv- 
h/  dreamed  oQ  after  it  had  been  the  prescribed  rule  of  life  to 
millions  of  intelligent  beings,  in  successive  ages  of  the  world, 
who  had  founded  upon  it  all  their  hopes  of  immortality,  and 
drawn  from  it  all  their  consolation,  amidst  the  trials  and  vi- 
cissitudes of  life. 

If  an^  thing  were  wanting  to  convince  us  of  the  extreme 
absurdity  of  what  is  denominated  the  science  of  correspon- 
dences in  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  tne  deficiency  might  be 
made  up  by  an  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied. 
Let  one  example  stiffice.  In  the  vocabulary  of  this  church, 
^horst  invariably  signifies  the  understandings  and  duiriot  means 
dodrintJ^ 

*That  such/  says  Swedenbore^  *  was  the  signification  of  chariot 
and  horae,  was  perfectly  well  known  in  the  ancient  churches,  for 
tiioee  churches  were  representative  churches,  and  with  the  people 
thereof  the  science  of  correspondences  and*  representations  was 
the  chief  of  all  sciences.  From  those  churches  the  signification 
of  horse,  as  expressive  of  the  understanding,  was  derived  to  the 
wise  men  round  about  even  to  Greece.  Hence  it  was,  when 
the^  would  describe  the  sun,  in  which  they  placed  the  God  of 
t&eir  wisdom  and  intelligence,  that  they  attributed  to  it  a  chariot 
and  four  horses  of  fire.  And  when  they  would  describe  the  rise  of 
the.  sciences  from  understanding,  that  they  also  feigned  a  winged 
horse,  which  with  its  hoof  broke  open  a  muntain;  at  which  were 
Bine  vimM  called  the  science;  for  from  the  aucient  church 
ihej  received  this  knowled^.that  byhprse.is  signified  the  under- 
standing, by  wings  spiritual  truth,  by  hoof  what  is  scientific  from 
the  understanding,  and  by  fountain  doctrine  from  which  sciences 
are  derived.  Nor  is  any  thing  else  signified  by  the  Trojan  horse, 
than  artifice  or  cunning  exercised  by  their  understanding  in  des- 
taging the  walls.  Indeed,  in  our  cay,  when  the  understanding 
ia  described  after  the  manner  received  from  those  ancients,  it  is 
«sttal  to  figure  it  by  a  flying  horse,  or  pegasus  ;.  so  likewise  doc- 
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trine  it  described  by  a  fbuntain*  and  die  sciences  by  vii^ins  ;  but 
scarce  any  one  knolvs,  that  by  horse,  in  the  mystic  sense,  is  sienified 
the  understanding;  still  less  that  those  Mgnificatives  were  ckrived 
from  the  ancient  representative  churches  to  the  gentiles/ 

That  the  range  of  this  boasted  science  is  circumscribed  by 
no  narrow  limits^  may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  strange, 
roving  fancy,  which  is  manifested  in  this  extract.  Indeed, 
by  examination,  it  will  b^  found  that  it  extends  through  the 
three  great  kingdoms  of  nature*  The  name  of  every  animal 
stands  for  some  corresponding  affection ;  trees  and  plants, 
whether  individually,  or  in  groves  and  gardens,  represent 
some  good  or  truth  pertaining  to  the  church;  and  every 
metal  and  precious  stone,  and  bdced  the  whole  mineral  king* 
dom,  is  su;nificative  of  something  moral  or  spiritual. 

Great  delight  is  expressed  by  the  disciples  of  Swedenborg 
at  his  account  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  the  wonders  he  un- 
folds concerning  things  invisible.  He  saw  and  heard,  and 
acquainted  himself  with,  what  before  him,  ^  eye  ^d  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man  conceived.'  The  spirit- 
ual world,  according  to  his  account,  is  composed  ^|keaven, 
of  the  world  of  spirits,  and  of  hell.  There  ar^'^^^Kavens, 
the  celestial,  the  spiritual,  and  the  inferior.  EaC^^pi  whole, 
and  in  its  parts,  corresponds  to  tfie  form  o£f|^  man;  and  the 
whole  heavensf  collectively,  correspoild  to  the  parts  of  the 
human  body.  The  superior  or  celestial  heaven  is  the  head  ; 
the  spiritual  or  second  heaven  extends  from' the  neck  to  the 
knees;  and  the  inferior  heaven  forms  the  arms,  even  to  the 
extremities  of  the  fingers,  and  the  legs  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet.  In  heaven,  we  learn  from  the  same  source,  are  waters, 
groves,  lands,  palaces,  gardens,  cities,  houses,  animals,  fruits, 
precious  stones,  gold,  garments,  in  fine  every  thing  we  see  on 
earth;  with  this  difference,  that  the  things  of  heaven  are  of 
a  spiritual  substance,  more  perfect  in  form  and  corresponding 
to  the  state  of  anjgels.  In  heaven  also  there  are  governments, 
emptoyments,  omces,  amusements,  divine  worship,  travels, 
ranlcs,  conditions  of  life  civil  and  domestic,  corresponding  to 
the  angelic  state.  ^ 

The  world  of  spirits  is  a  plagifc,^  oc  rather  a^state  between 
heaven  and  hell ;  where  every  one4gJ>es  as  soon  as  he  is  dead. 
There  every  one  is  judged  and  thence  ascends  to  heaven,  or 
descends  to  heU  ;  but  those  who  go  thither,  remain  for  diP 
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ferent  periods  of  time,  whether  at  their  own  option  or  not, 
we  are  not  told.  Some  remain  but  a  short  time,  others  several 
years,  though  none  pass  in  it  more  than  thirty  years.  This 
reminds  us  of  a  story  told  by  Erasmus,  concerning  a  Romish 
ecclesiastic  of  some  rank,  who,  after  his  de^th,  should  have 
been  prayed  out  of  purgatory  by  some  of  the  priests.  Hav- 
ing neglected  their  duty,  they  were  censured  by  a  prelate  for 
the  omission,  in  presence  of  a  servant  of  the  deceased,  who 
entreated  the  prelate  to  give  himself  no  uneasiness,  for  his 
master  was  of  so  restless  a  disposition,  that  he  never  spent, 
in  one  place,  more  than  time  enough  to  take  a  glass  of  wine. 

Sweaenborg  describes  hell  as  exhibiting  the  appearances 
of  vast  holes  or  gulfs  illuminated  by  a  light  that  resembles 
burning  coals.  The  eyes  of  the  infernal  spirits  are  fitted  to 
that  false  light,  so  that  when  they  withdraw  from  their  cav- 
erns, they  are  grievously  tormented  by  the  celestial  light. 
Again  the  abodes  of  hell  appear  like  caves  placed  obliquely, 
or  the  subterraneous  passages  of  mines,  and  to  these  are 
added  many  disgusting  particulars  which  may  as  well  be 
passed  by.  *  I  have  not,'  says  Swcdenborg,  *  seen  all  the 
•ocieties.V  the  infernal  regions,  but  God  favoured  me  with 
the  sight  Jhnany  of  them ;  and  it  was  told  me  that  as  the 
entire  henen  represented  a  man,  so  the  whole  hell  represent- 
ed  a  devil.^ 

The  punishment  of  those  in  hell  is  represented  with  suffi- 
cient probability  to  consist  in  their  being  tormented  by  the 
same  vicious  inclinations  and  wicked  passions,  which  they 
felt  and  indulged  upon  earth.  But  here  again,  in  the  details 
there  are  the  same  whimsical  inventions  of  imagination  that 
we  have  so  often  adverted  to  on  other  subjects.  The  wicked 
spirits  seek  for  pleasures,  honours,  and  riches,  and  obtain 
them,  and  lose  them  ;  they  sit  here  and  there,  sad  and  soli- 
tary;  they  are  hungry  and  have  nothing  to  cat ;  they  enter 
into  cottages  where  they  beg  to  live  and  where  they  seek  for 
occupations,  which  they  obtain  and  abandon.  Pursued  by 
their  master,  they  take  refuge  in  some  cavern,  there  to  ap- 
pease their  hanger ;  the  door  is  shut  upon  them  ;  the  master 
tells  them  they  shall  not  escape,  and  unless  they  labour,  they 
shall  have  neither  food  nor  clothing.  If  they  commit  any 
fault,  they  are  trampled  in  the  dust,  and  miserably  tormented. 

From  this  account,  slight  and  general  indeed,  but  faithful 
u  far  as  it  proceeds,  who  would  imagine  himself  conducted 
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to  ihc  spiritual  world  ?      Every  thing  is  made  present  bj 
jwetical  creation,  and  in  some  measure  familiar  to  us ;  the 
persons,  indeed,  appear  vSome what  strange  to  us;  not  much 
more  strange  however  than  foreigners  of  our  own  hemis- 
phere ;  and  every  thing  seems  natural,  and  not  much  unlike 
what  we  have  commonly  been  accustomed  to,  saving  that  in 
heaven,  it  is  more  splendid  and  glowing  than  any  of  the  ob- 
iccts,  and  scenes,  and  landscai)es,  which  we  witness  on  earth. 
Nothing  reminds  us  of  a  spiritual  worlds  but  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  the  words,  and  the  constantly  repeated  asser- 
tion that,  though  the  beings,  and  scenes,  and  substances  are 
all  such  as  we  here  behold,  yet  they  are  still  spiritual.    No 
sort  of  relative  connexions  between  individuals  and  societies 
are  unknown.     Weddings  have  been  witnessed  by  Sweden- 
borg  in  heaven,  and  illicit  love  in   hell.     And  though  the 
union  of  the  sexes  in  heaven  is  represented  as  consisting  of 
the  most  pure  and  elevated  affections,  yet  it  is  described  in 
terms  of  such  rapturous  delight,  and  depending  so  entirely 
upon  the  distinctions  of  sex,  "that  it  seems  to  diflcr  little  from 
a   virtuous  and  refined  state  of  wedlock  in  this  terrestrial 
world.     In  what  then  does  the  heaven  of  Swedenborg  differ 
materially  from  the  heavenly  paradise  of  Mahomet  ?   In  the 
christian   scriptures  a  cloud  hangs  over  the  future,   which 
does  not  indeed  destroy  our  curiosity,  but  which  makes  our 
hopes  and  our  conceptions  obscure  and  imperfect,  as  they 
ever  must  be,  concerning  a  state  of  being  we  have  never  wit- 
nessed, and  whence  no  traveller  has  returned.     '  It  doth  not 
yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.f  thiS' however  is  the  dead  let- 
ter, and  Swedenborg^  finds  the  interiial  sense  to  be — It  doth 
now  appear  what  we  shall  be.    'In  heaven  they  arci|neither 
married  nor  given  in  marriage :'  of  this  the  mternal  sense 
is,  that  marriages  are  frequent  in  heaven,  celebrated  with 
splendour  and  enjoyed  wifn  rapture.     It  is  not  possible,  we 
affirm,  in  our  state  of  being,  to  conceive  of  such  representa- 
tions, without  sensual  images;    without  having  a    material 
world  brought  to  view,  newly  decorated  indeed,  and  tricked 
out  with  an  ornate  drapery  worthy  of  a  fabulous  age ;  but 
essentially  the  same  as  tnat  in  which  we  now  live  and  move. 

Waving  the  difference  of  character  between  the  two  pre- 
tended prophets,  and  allowing  that  Swedenborg  was  self- 
deceivea,  and  that  Mahomet  was  a  wicked  impostor,  which 
we  think  is  doing  justice  to  both;  there  appears  to  be  no 
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essential  difference  in  the  evidence  with  which  their  revela- 
tions are  accompanied.  Mahomet,  as  well  as  Swedeuborg, 
admitted  the  inspiration  of  Moses,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  of  the  prophetic  writings ;  and  also  acknow- 
ledged the  divine  mission  of  Christ,  and  the  truth  of  the  chris- 
tian scriptures.  Mahomet  claimed  to  be  commissioned  to 
purify  these  former  dispensations  from  their  corruptions,  and 
as  the  last  and  greatest  prophet,  to  communicate  divine  in- 
struction to  mankind.  Sweden borg  professed  to  be  instructed 
from  heaven  to  exalt  what  was  low  in  our  conceptions  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  religions,  and  to  unfold  that  which, 
though  comprising  their  most  valuable  contents,  was  before 
unknown.  Both  think  rather  meanly  of  the  miracles  of 
Moses  and  of  Christ.  The  Mahometan  accounts  the  Koran 
itself  as  a  perpetual  miracle,  and  the  greatest  of  miracles ; 
the  Swedenborgian  esteems  the  inspiration  discovered  in  the 
writings  of  his  prophet,  and  the  intercourse  which  he  held 
with  the  spiritual  world,  too  dignified  to  be  placed  in  compe- 
tition with  the  greatest  miracles  that  were  ever  wrought. 

I'he  remarks  made  by  Mr.  White,  in  his  Bampton  Lec- 
tures, concerning  Mahomet's  representations  of  another  life, 
apply  with  no  material  variation  to  Swedenborg's  account  of 
the  spiritual  world.  *  He  (Mahomet)  generally  descends  to 
an  unnecessary  minuteness  and  particularity  in  his  represen- 
tations of  another  life,  which  excite  disgust  and  ridicule, 
instead  of  reverence :  and  even  his  most  animated  descrip- 
tions of  the  joys  of  paradise,  or  the  torments  of  hell,  however 
strong  and  glowing  the  colours  in  which  they  are  painted, 
are  yet  far  inferior  in  point  of  true  sublimity,  and  far  less 
calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  piety  by  raising  the 
hopes  and  alarming  the  fears  of  rational  beings,  than  that 
degree  of  obscurity  in  which  the.  future  life  of  the  gospel  is 
still  involved,  and  those  more  general  terms  in  which  its  pro- 
mises and  threatenings  are  proposed  to  mankind*.' 

One  remark  has  forced  itself  upon  us,  in  our  examination 
of  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  and  his  disciples,  that  they 
turn  what  is  just  enough  as  a  rhetorical  comparison  into  a  pro- 
position of  logical  truth.  We  have  no  objection  to  comparing 
the  radiance  of  truth  to  the  radiance  of  light,  nor  to  likening 
the  progress  of  the  understanding  to  the  progress  of  the  horse. 
These  ^gures  of  speech,  though  good  taste  forbids  their 
being  harped  on,  are  extremely  excusable,  particularly  in 
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young  writers.  The  evil  is  to  turn  this  intD  a  foundation 
for  grammatical  interpretation,  to  say  because  truth  is 
like  the  sun,  that  wherever  the  sun  is  mentioned  in  an  ancient 
author,  truth  is  meant;  and  that  when  he  s[)eaks  of  chariots 
and  horses,  he  does  not  mean  chariots  and  horses,  but  doc- 
trines and  tenets ;  and  that  what  the  honest  reader  had  taken 
for  a  four  legged  animal  is  after  all  a  great  theological  mystery. 
Moreover,  if  we  may  here  waste  an  argument,  this  said  doc^ 
tripe  of  correspondences  seems  quite  shallow  and  drawn  up 
with  very  little  skill.  If  every  thing  here  has  a  correspon- 
dence with  higher  things,  and  the  norse  and  (Chariots,  the 
trees  and  rivers  of  this  world  mean  doctrines,  and  science, 
and  understanding,  and  good ;  what  do  the  truth,  and  science, 
and  good,  which  are  here,  correspond  to?  Because  all  these 
things  to  a  certain  degree  exist,  as  well  as  horses  and  trees ; 
and  having  assigned  your  s|)iritual  ideas  as  correspondences 
lo  earthly  chariots  and  horses,  what  have  you  left  to  corres^ 
pond  to  earthly  reason,  judgment,  conscience.  For  in- 
stance, in  interpretation,  let  us  CTant  that  the  ^chariot  of 
Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereoP  nas  nothing  to  do  with  the 
miraculous  event,  which  actually  was  taking  place,  or  with 
a  real  vision,  but  refers  to  some  mystical  notions  of  doctrine 
and  knowledge.  What  then  will  you  do  with  *  every  prudent 
man  dealeth  with  knowledge  ;*  to  what  does  that  correspond  7 
Or  is  the  system  timid  and  pusillanimous,  seeking  corres* 
pondenccs  where  they  are  convenient,  and  shrinking  from  a 
thorough  work  ? 

We  have  devoted  more  of  our  paees  than  we  first  intended, 
to  a  subject  which  some  of  our  readers  may  think  undeserv- 
ing of  so  much  attention.  When  we  began  our  remarks,  we 
were  disposed  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
rather  a  harmless  delusion,  except  as  it  regards  those  who 
profess  to  be,  or  expect  to  become,  teachers  of  the  christian 
religion;  a  harmless  delusion,  we  mean,  to  the  individual 
who  embraces  it,  for  we  are  far  from  admitting  the  inno- 
cency  of  error.  Solitary  instances  there  may  be  of  persons 
of  a  peculiar  temperament,  who  by  superadding  to  the  simple 
doctrines  and  plain  moral  precepts  of  Christ,  a  religion  of  the 
imagination,  attain  to  a  state  of  serenity,  of  cheerfulness,  and 
of  hope,  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  this  mortal  life,  far 
beyond  what  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  good  christians.  But 
we  must  be  careful  bow  we  admit  this  as  an  argument ;  for 

*  ProT.  xiii.  16. 
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wach  a  religion  is  not  far  removed  from  one  that  consists  in 
raptures,  and  ecstacies,  and  perpetual  revelations,  and  bor* 
ders  on  madness. 

If,  in  the  course  of  our  remarks,  there  be  any  seeming  want 
of  courtesy  towards  the  members  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  or 
any  disregard  to  their  feelings,  we  can  truly  affirm  that 
nothing  of  this  kind  was  intended.  We  are  happy  in  this 
place  to  declare,  that  we  have  known  those  of  this  commun- 
ion (who  are  now  beyond  the  reach  of  our  praise  or  blame, 
but  who,  if  living,  we  should  be  most  loth  to  wound)  in  whom, 
we  believe,  resided  spirits  as  pure,  as  amiable,  and  as  exalted, 
as  humanity  admits.  And  we  still  know  many  of  the  same 
communion,  who  merit  similar  praise.  Our  prepossessions 
therefore  in  a  great  portion  of  individual  examples  have  been 
in  favour  of  the  benign  influence  of  this  new  doctrine,  though 
we  have  never  deemed  them  sufficiently  numerous  to  establish 
a  general  conclusion. 

In  the  little  progress  that  this  new  doctrine  has  made  in 
our  country,  and  throughout  the  christian  world,  we  perceive 
no  occasion  for  alarm.  If  we  have  given  an  account  suffix 
ciently  full  and  fair  of  what  is  peculiar  to  it,  it  must  be  evident, 
we  think,  that  it  is  a  religion  suited  to  a  few  and  a  few  only. 
Such  vagaries,  as  make  up  a  great  part  of  the  scheme,  can 
never  take  possession  of  a  well  balanced  mind  ;  and  so  great 
18  the  demand  which  they  make  on  our  credulity,  that  the 
proselyting  brethren  of  the  new  church  generally  begin  their 
operations,  by  recommending  to  the  inquirer  such  of  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg,  as  are  least  likely  to  excite  merri- 
ment or  diseust.  His  expositions  of  the  commonly  received 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  m  many  cases,  seem  to  us  the  most 
probable,  and  in  manv  they  appear  very  irrational  and  ab- 
surd. But,  as  we  before  remarked,  it  is  what  is  peculiar  in 
his  views  of  religion  that  chiefly  concerns  us,  and  furnishes 
the  true  ground  to  try  his  exalted  pretensions.  If  in  this 
trial  he  is  not  found  wanting,  we  must  give  up  all  title  to 
sound  judgment  in  weighing  evidence,  and  with  it  all  anxiety 
about  the  progress  of  error,  superstition,  and  fanaticism ;  for 
if  the  understanding  of  all  mvstery  and  all  knowledge  is  to 
be  attained  in  dreams  and  visions  only,  who  would  not  ab- 
stract himself  from  the  world,  and  commune  by  day  and  by 
nu^  with  bebgs  all  puite,  and  perfect,  and  wise,  in  the  work! 
oismrits  f 
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Art.  VL— 1«  RtjUxumi  PoKHques  sur  quelque$  Ouvragei  tt 
Joumaux  Frangais  conctmant  Hauti^  par  M.  h  Baron  dt 
Vasity^  Secretaire  du  Roi,  Chevmitr  de  POrdre  Rouai  ei 
Militaire  de  Saint  Henry ^  Precepteur  de  SonAltesse  RoyaU 
Monseignmr  le  Prince  noyaU  JP  Hayti  ^c.  A  Sans-Souci 
de  Plmprimerie  Royale,  1817,  8vo.  pp.  xx.  206. 

2.  Reflexions  tur  les  jfoirs  et  Us  Blancs  e/c.  par  le  Baron  de 
Vastey.  Au  Cap-Henry,  chez  P.  Roux,  Imprimeur  du 
Roi,  1816,8vo.  pp.112. 

3.  Acte  de  Plndependance  d^Hayti.     Au  Cap-Henry,  4to. 

4.  Code  Henry.  Au  Cap-Henry,  chez  P.  Roux,  Imprimeur 
du  Roi,  1812,  8vo.  pp.  754. 

6.     Gazette  Royale  d^Hayti* 
Sm     Des  Almanacks  Royals  d^Hayti^  8vx).. 
7*      Des  Ordonnancesj  Declarations^  Proclamations^  ^c.  du  Roi 
d'Hayti. 

8.  Relation  de  la  File  de  5.  M.  la  Reine  (T  Hayti  avec  un  Coup 
d^ail  Politique  sur  la  Situation  actuelle  du  Royaume  d^Hayti^ 
Au  Ca]>Henry,  chez  P.Roux,  Imprimeur  du  Roi,  1816, 
8vo.  pp.  76. 

9.  DEntree  du  Roi  en  sa  Ccpitale^  Opera  Vaudeville^  par  M. 
le  Comte  de  Rosters*  A  Sans-Souci,  de  Mmprimerie 
Royale,  1818,  8vo.  pp.  43. 

HSoME  of  these  works  have  considerable  intrinsic  merit ; 
and  we  have  therefore  resolved  to  place  them  before  our 
readers,  not  only  because  they  are  little,  if  at  all  known  in 
this  country,  but  also  because  they  were  written  by  the  de^ 
scendants  of  negroes,  and  by  nobles  of  the  late  kingdom  of 
Hayti.  They  will  aifford  us  a  specimen  of  the  literature  of 
that  singular  nation,  and  some  means  of  judging  of  the  intellec- 
tual dignity,  which  a  population  of  blacKS  may  hope  to  reach, 
in  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

The  writings  of  M.  de  Vastey,  which  consist  of  a  chief  part 
of  the  works  at  the  bead  of  this  article  and  of  a  few  pamphlets 
of  less  importance,  are  very  favourable  specimens  of  the  na- 
tive mental  force  of  a  Haitian*  Self-educated,  as  are  most  of 
his  countrymen  of  any  distinction,  struggling  constantly  for 
the  first  thirty  years  of  his  life  against  every  thing  which 
could  damp  or  stifle  a  literary  ambition,  he  has  nevertheless 
acquired  a  respectable  style,  a  correct  knowledge  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  a  store  of  information  of  considerab^  variety  and 
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€xtenU  The  manner  in  which  those  of  his  nation,  who  pos- 
sess any  acquaintance  with  letters,  obtained  it,  and  thej  are 
by  no  means  few,  is  feelingly  described  by  himself  in  reply 
to  some  gross  reproach  of  the  late  colonists. 

The  treatment  of  the  slaves  in  St.  Domingo  is  known  to 
have  been  of  the  severest  kind,  and  when  the  revolution  broke 
out,  they  were  in  the  most  deplorable  state  that  can  be  con- 
ceived ;  they  knew  nothing,  hoped  nothing,  their  apathy 
was  so  profound,  their  moral  and  physical  faculties  were  so 
paralyzed  by  the  weight  of  slavery.  They  looked  not  beyond 
the  mere  support  of  life,  the  bare  vegetative  existence  of 
things  rootea  into  the  soil.  From  this  abject  condition  they 
sprung  up  at  once  into  the  enjoyment  of  their  faculties ;  an 
invincible  love  of  freedom  instantly  transformed  them  into 
men ;  imperious  necessity  gave  them  writers  to  defend  their 
cause,  and  soldiers  who  vanquished  the  best  troops  in  the 
world ;  and  in  the  brief  intervals  of  repose  from  defeat  and 
from  forced  marches,  their  leading  characters  snatched 
a  moment  for  intellectual  acquisitions,  which  afterwards  as- 
sured to  them  independence  and  empire. 

*  It  IS  but  twenty  five  years  since  we  were  plunged  in  slavery 
and  in  the  most  complete  ignorance ;  we  had  no  idea  of  civil  socie- 
ty»  no  conception  of  happiness,  not  a  single  strong  sensation ; 
our  nh jsical  and  moral  faculties  were  so  stupifted  by  tiie  weif^t 
of  slaveiy,  that  I  mjsel^  who  write  this,  believed  die  world 
ended  with  the  scope  of  my  vision  ;  mj  thoughts  were  so  confin* 
ed  tiiat  the  simplest  things  were  above  my  comprdiension ;  and 
all  my  .countrymen  were  as  ignorant  as  myself,  and  if  possiUa 
ftiU  more  ignorant  I  have  been  perfectly  well  acaoainted  witii 
many  who  learned  to  read  and  write  themselves,  without  instnic- 
ters ;  they  went  about  with  books  in  their  hands,  interrogated 
those  whom  they  met,  and  beseeched  them  to  explain  the  signification 
of  such  a  sign  or  such  a  word.*    Befiea:.  PoL  p.  92, 93,  note. 

Out  of  such  a  state  of  things  and  in  such  a  manner  arose  M* 
de  Vastey.  His  colour*  gave  him  some  little  advantage 
over  pure  blacks,  during  the  continuance  of  the  colonial  gov- 
emment ;  but  this  advantage  was  brief  and  slight,  and  we  may 
conflMer  him  as  a  person,  who  has  escaped  from  the  lowest 
moral  and  intellectual  degradation,  by  tne  force  of  his  own 

*  The  Baron  de  Vastey  ii  a  jeHow  man,  either  a  mulatto  or  mettizo  ; 
'  it  has  not  been  in  our  power  to  ascertain  which. 
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)>owet8  tad  in  opposition  to  the  whole  strength  of  unpropi- 
tious  circumstances.  If  we  criticise  his  writings  with  this 
point  in  view,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  think  him  a  man  of 
no  common  talents,  nor  deserving  of  mere  common  applause. 
Each  of  his  works  was  composed  to  repel  the  reiterated  at* 
tacks,  and  expose  the  still  accumulating  calumnies  of  the 
former  planters*  The  first  in  order  of  time,  and  that  with 
which  our  readers  are  probably  best  acquainted,  is  particu- 
larly designed  to  maintain  the  character  of  blacks,  and  assert 
their  right  to  hope  for  approaching  civilization,  with  pass- 
ing reference  to  the  revolution  ;  the  second  to  refute  several 
of  the  most  plausible  misrepresentations  made  by  foreign 
journalists  and  ex-colonial  writers  with  regard  to  the  present 
situation  of  the  government,  riehts,  and  prospects  of  the  king- 
dom of  Hayti.  An  ardent  spirit  of  patriotism  runs  through 
them,  and  gives  them  an  animation  and  a  zeal  which  deeply 
fix  the  reader's  attention*  They  teem  with  expressions  of 
hatred  against  the  late  colonists,  which,  however,  we  cannot 
easily  reprehend  in  the  quarter  from  whence  they  proceed. 
The  vehemence  of  a  once  oppressed,  but  now  victorious  sol- 
dier, the  fire  of  an  emancipated  slave,  the  vigorous  pride  of 
a  regenerate  African,  are  all  wrought  into  x  the  style  of  these 
pamphlets  and  amply  atone  for  their  few  trifling  defects  in 
arrangement  and  composition*  In  examining  the  present 
intellectual  character  of  the  blacks,  and  more  especially  of  the 
people  of  Hayti,  we  shall  make  free  use  of  the  materials  scat- 
tered through  these  and  several  other  publications  of  the  same 
nature  in  our  possession,  together  with  what  light  we  have 
been  able  to  procure  from  different  sources  of  intelli- 
gence. 

The  slave-trade,  which  originated  in  a  superstitious  notion 
prevalent  in  the  dark  ages,  that  infidels  were  not  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  human  beings,  has  been  since  perpetuated 
and  defended  by  prejudices  equally  ridiculous  with  regard  to 
the  minds  of  the  blacks,  whom  we  are  desired  to  believe 
incapable  of  elevation,order,and  improvement.  The  generous 
self-devotion  of  modern  philanthropists  has  gone  far  towards 
eradicating  this  opinion  and  abolishing  the  traffic  connected 
With  it ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  have  been  our  own  country 
and  our  own  southern  states  that  set  the  example  to  the  world 
'  of  the  abolition  of  this  disastrous  traffic.  Amon^  the  grounds 
on  which  it  was  defended,  was  an  alleged  natural  mferiority  of 
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intellect  CD  the  part  of  the  blacks ;  and  the  difficulty  was  to/ 
point  out  a  nation  of  this  colour  that  had  reached  any  tolera-j 
ble  decree  of  civilization.  Such  an  example  is  given  to  thelt 
world  in  the  case  of  the  people  of  Hayti.  We  consider  the ' 
single  fact  of  their  regeneration  as  decisive  in  favour  of  the 
blacks.  Never  was  a  servitude  more  complete,  never  was 
abasement  more  hopeless,  never  was  ignorance  more  deplo- 
rable, than  that  of  the  slaves  of  Saint  Domineo.  France,  in 
the  madness  of  the  revolution,  proclaimed  liberty  through 
the  colony,  and  at  once  conferred  political  rights  on  these 
miserable  beings ;  but  shortly  repenting  of  her  generosity, 
she  tried  to  reduce  them  again  to  slavery,  by  force  or  fraud ; 
and  when  she  found  they  bad  not  tasted  the  sweets  of  freedom 
in  vain,  she  commenced  that  series  of  barbarities,  which  sur« 
passed  even  her  own  reign  of  terror,  and  which  will  never  be 
forgotten  as  the  revolution  of  Saint  Domingo.  But  the  party 
prevailed,  which  deserved  to  prevail ;  for  once  poetic  justice 
was  done  in  this  grand  drama  of  life ;  the  blacks  fouent  on, 
through  reverses  and  sufferings  unrivalled,  till  they  became 
independent,  and  not  a  single  one  of  their  old  oppressors 
remained  on  the  soil  of  Hayti.  What  revolution  has  the 
world  ever  beheld,  that  was  comparable  to  this  in  the  credit 
which  it  does  to  the  aptitude  and  perseverance  of  its  leaders  ? 
Other  revolutions  were  conducted  by  men  who  were  free,  if 
ROt  independent ;  who  had  before  enjoyed  the  rights  of  men 
and  knew  how  to  prize  them;  who  were  comparatively 
wpeaking  enlightened  and  civilized.  But  this  was  of  a  nature 
6r  more  wonderful :  its  chiefs  were  just  loosed  from  slavery: 
they  were  utterly  destitute  of  any  species  of  knowledge,which 
Was  to  fit  them  to  be  soldiers,  politicians  or  even  subjects } 
their  arms  were  at  first  nothing  but  stakes  or  wooden  dirks, 
or  iron  hoops  rudely  fashioned  into  sabres ;  in  their  earlr 
battles  they  precipitated  themselves  in  disorganized  crowds 
upon  the  cannon  of  their  enemies  f^  and  they  were  opposed 
to  the  most  acute  and  warlike  nation  of  modern  times,  acting 
.under  every  excitement  of  interest,  pride,  indignation  and 
despair,  rarely  no  more  convincing  amiment  in  proof  of 
Uncapacity  of  blacks  could  be  required,  than  their  achieve- 
ment of  such  a  revolution. 

*  They  fought  with  heroical  coohiess  and  courage.  Theb  blmdnesB  WM 
BBoh,  that  many  of  them  dared  to  thrust  their  arms  into  the  cannons,  dy- 
ing out  to  their  oomndet,  MfM,'oem,  mot  Hnt  hen  H^  ftc.  MaJUnflmi^  Db» 
CBUnUi^p,  18. 
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A  few  extracts  from  the  Baron  de  Vastcy  will  show  the 
sufferings  of  his  countrymen  to  have  been  without  any  thing 
similar  in  revolutionary  annals,  and  will  justifv  us  in  the 
severe  terms  in  which  we  have  alluded  to  the  colonists. 

• 

*^  We  have  seen  oar  fellow-citizens,  friends  and  relations,  with- 
4Nit  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  dragged  to  execution,  some  to  be 
burnt  at  the  stake,  others  to  be  exposed  to  birds  of  prey  on  db- 
bets;  some  thrown  to  the  dogs  to  be  devoured,  others  more  for- 
tunate perishing  at  the  point  of  the  dagger  or  bayonet  In  places 
which  tiie  whites  evacuated,  thousands  of  the  Hfaytians,  who  had 
fought  in  their  ranks,  were  so  credulous  as  to  trust  in  their 
eenerositf ;  unwillinc  to  abandon  the  whites  in  the  extremity  of 
tiieir  distress,  they  followed  them  to  the  vessels  in  which  they  em- 
barked, takinc  with  them  their  wives  and  children  and  the  little  pro- 
Ktrty  thev  had  been  able  to  save  from  pillage:  but  scarcely  were 
ey  on  board  when  they  were  loaded  with  chains  and  precipi- 
tated into  the  hold  of  the  ship,  there  to  suffer  the  most  areadtul 
torments.  Every  night  hundreds  of  them  were  broujght  on  deck, 
bound  together  with  cords  and  enclosed  in  large  sacks  with  their 
babes,  in  which  they  were  thrown  into  the  sea  after  being  stubbed 
through  tiie  sacks,  as  if  otherwise  some  deity  might  interpose  for 
tfieir  succor  and  preservation.  At  other  times  republican  mar* 
riag€$  were  made  like  those  of  La  Vendue,  a  man  and  woman 
being  fastened  together  with  chain-shot  about  their  necks  and 
thus  thrown  into  the  sea  amid  acclamations  and  cries  of  joy. 
Hundreds  shut  up  in  the  holds  of  ships  were  stifled  to  death  wim 
burning  sulphur.  Day  came  to  throw  light  upon  the  crimes  of 
the  ni^t,  and  our  shores,  covered  with  tiie  corpses  of  our  friends, 
testifiM  against  the  barbarity  of  the  whites,  and  foretold  us  our 
own  terrible  destiny.* 

After  describing  a  scene,  that  he  had  witnessed,  in  which 
some  of  his  countrymen  were  burned  at  the  stake  with  cir- 
cumstances of  aggravated  cruelty,  he  proceeds  to  make  men- 
tion  of*  a  horrible  species  of  torture  employed  by  the  ex-colo- 
nists, namely,  delivering  up  their  captives  to  be  devoured 
alive  by  blood-hounds. 

<  'the  first  time  that  men  were  devoured  by  dogs*  was  at  tiie 
Cape  in  the  convent  of  nuns  and  even  in  the  house  of  general 
Boyer!'— ^Afterwards  the  theatre  of  this  scene  of  horrors  was 

*  A  pack  of  blood-hounds  was  procured  for  thif  purpose  from  Cuba. 
Quarterlj  Rev.  zxi.  448.  The  blacks  were  hnnted  down  with  these  dop, 
Mk  the  natire  inhabitants  of  the  Antilles  were  by  the  Spaniaids. 
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chaDffed  to  the  Haat-da-Cap»  on  the  plantation  Chanier.  Here 
the  dogs  were  conducted,  and  in  order  to  eiye  them  a  relish  for 
it»  they  were  from  time  to  time  fed  with  numan  flesh.  Many 
days  beforehand,  they  were  kept  without  food  so  as  to  stimulate 
dieir  hunger,  and  occasionally  a  victim  was  presented  to  them 
and  withdrawn  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  to  rush  and  seize 
him;  and  when  the  day  arrived  in  which  prisoners  were  to  be 
delivered  to  the  dogs,  the  victims  were  bouna  to  posts  to  prevent 
dieir  defending  themselves,  the  commissaries  beit\g  present,  cloth- 
ed in  their  municipal  scarfs  and  military  uniform.  The  dogs 
were  then  let  loose  to  rush  upon  their  prey ;  while  the  whites 
excited  them  on ;  and  when  the  dogs  were  weary  and  sated  with 
blood,  their  masters  were  compell^  to  finish  the  work  of  death 
with  their  poniards. 

Having  noticed  the  perfidious-  treatment  which  Toussaint  is 
well  known  to  have  experienced,  our  author  repeats  other 
&cts  of  the  same  nature* 

'  Generals  J.  Maurepas  and  C.  B^lair  were  executed  ;  Maure* 
pas*  being  nailed  alive  to  the  mainmast  of  the  ship  Annibal,  in 
presence  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  afterwards  thrown* into  the 
sea  with  his  whole  family;  Belair  was  shot  with  his  wife,  this 
heroine  exhorting  him  to  imitate  her  and  die  courageously.f 
Thomany,  Domage,  Lanuihotiere,  a  crowd  of  officers  and  citizens 
•f  rank  were  huns  like  convicts :  those  who  escaped  the  dagger 
and  the  gibbet  died  by  poison,  as  did  the  generals  Vilatte,  LeveUl^ 
and  Gaulard :  and  many  more  were  transported  to  tiie  Main  to 
be  sold  for  slaves,  or  to  France  to  finish  their  career  in  the  gal* 
lies.'— >iZp^x.  8ur  Us  JWirs  and  Us  Blancs^p.  95 — 103. 

All  these  are  notorious  facts  unquestioned  and  unquestionr 
able.  The  revolution  is  full  of  such  enormities.  Both  sides 
contended  with  a  revengeful  hatred,  a  personal  animositj 
that  was  terrible  in  its  consequences.  The  planters  fought 
with  all  the  desperate  rage  of  men,  who  had  long  exercised 
unrestrained  tyranny  over  their  antagonists,  and  who  fek 

*  A  pair  of  epanlettef  irai  nailed  upon  his  ^oulden  and  a  miliCarj  hal 
upon  his  bead  with  iron  spikes. 

'  t  The  histofy  of  the  revolution  contains  another  instance  of  female 
eonraf^  equally  heroical.  The  black  general  Charles  Chevalier  was  cov- 
demned  to  be  bung ;  and  his  wife,  perceiving  that  he  exhibited  sigoe  ei 
weakness,  sprung  to  the  cord  and  hung  herself  before  him,  cryiaf  e«|: 
What !  do  you  not  know  how  to  die  for  liberty  ?  MaUnfani^  iDea  Cah- 
niesj  p.  103,  n«/e. 
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that  wealth,  power,  vengeance  would  be  gained  br  Tictorr 
and  lost  by  defeat ;  the  liberated  slaves,  on  the  other  hano, 
solemnly  swore  never  again  to  submit  to  the  cruelties  of  their 
former  masters,  but  ratner  to  shed  every  drop  of  blood  in 
their  veins,  nay  to  die  a  thousand  deaths.  ^  What  wait  ye  for  t 
said  one  of  the  noblest  of  these  slaves  to  his  compatriots;* 
Why  do  you  not  appease  the  spirits  of  your  slaughtered  bro« 
thers,  sisters,  children,  wives?  Remember  that  you  will 
hereafter  desire  to  sleep  with  their  remains :  will  you  de» 
scend  into  their  tombs  before  you  have  ayenged  their  wrongs  ? 
No :  if  you  should  dare  to  be  so  base,  their  bones  would 
repulse  yours  with  contempt  or  shrink  from  them  with  hor- 
ror/ Exhortations,  such  as  this,  must  be  maddening;  they 
must  produce  a  struggle  unequalled  by  any  thing  else  which 
history  records* 

France  has  never  ceased  to  long  for  the  restoration  of  her 
colonial  dominions.  She  has  sown  faction  and  discord  among 
the  chiefs  of  Hayti ;  tampered  with  the  people ;  resorted  to 
every  stratagem  and  every  artifice  to  efliect  her  ends.  Her 
emissaries  betrayed  the  generous  and  noble-minded  Tous- 
saint-Louverture  to  chains,  transportation,  imprisonment  and 
death ;  they  assassinated  the  brave  emperor  Dessalines ;  and 
they  have  been  incessantly  plotting  the  destruction  of  presi- 
dent Petion  and  of  king  Henry,  by  stirring  up  their  follow- 
ers against  each  other  and  breeding  civil  wars  in  the  bosom 
of  Hayti.  But  these  exertions  have  proved  unavailing.  One 
ephemeral  government  has  passed  away  and  a  second  has 
followed  it,  and  others  more  firm  and  stable  have  arisen  out 
of  the  ruins  of  their  predecessors  to  share  their  fate,  and  a 
new  one  is  just  entering  upon  the  stage ;  but  Hayti,  notwith- 
standing her  divided  ana  fluctuating  governments,  continues 
and  prooably  will  ever  continue  independent. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  character,  which  the  blacks  in 
Hayti  must  be  allowed  to  have  gained  themselves,  for  physi- 
cal hardihood,  for  independence  of  spirit  and  for  zeal  in  the 
defence  of  their  liberty,  the  advocates  of  the  doctrines  of 
their  inferiority  may  still  insist  on  their  intellectual  debility, 
and  declare,  that  although  the  mere  bodily  strength  and  ani- 
mal bravery  of  the  blacks,  aided  by  what  the  blacks  them- 
telves  have  been  accustomed  to  denominate  their  avenging 
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climate,'*'  may  have  eiven  them  independence,  still  they  have 
not  the  wisdom,  the  knowledge,  the  force  of  mind  required 
to  perpetuate  their  national  being  and  embellish  it  with  lite- 
rature, science,  and  civilization.  Let  us  see  if  the  history 
of  Hayti  does  not  overthrow  this  hypothesis.  We  feel  conn- 
dent  that  a  review  of  the  policy  of  that  part  of  the  nation, 
which  constituted  the  late  kingdom,  and  which,  from  the 
nature  of  its  government  as  well  as  from  the  character  of  its 
rulers,  hitherto  has  attracted  more  notice  and  actually  done 
more  that  deserves  attention  than  the  rest  of  the  island,  will 
prove  that  a  people  of  blacks  are  able  to  preserve  that  inde- 
pendence by  their  wisdom,  which  they  had  acquired  by  their 
resolution  and  perseverance* 

A  nation,  wnich  has  attained  considerable  refinement, 
which  is  tranquil  within  and  threatened  by  nothing  but  ordi- 
nary dangers  from  abroad,  can  enjoy  a  free  and  republican 
government ;  but  when  a  country  has  been  plunged  for  two 
centuries  in  the  lowest  dcCTadation,  when  its  inhabitants  have 
been  sunk  below  the  level  of  ordinary  political  oppression, 
and  when,  ahhoueh  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  nation,  it  has 
continued  to  be  harassed  by  restless  and  able  enemies, — in 
such  a  country,  the  firm  hand  of  kingly  power  is  needed  to 
stifle  faction,  repel  aggressors,  and  give  energy,  despatch, 
and  secrecy  to  tne  public  measures.  It  is  impossible,  there*^ 
fore,  not  to  praise  tne  design  which  establbhed  a  monarchy 
in  Hayti,  strengthened  the  king  by  the  grant  of  adequate 

EDwer  and  endowed  him  with  revenues  and  military  forces  for 
is  defence  against  foreign  and  domestic  assailants.  The 
recent  death  of  the  king  has,  it  is  true,  been  followed  by  a 
"revolution  in  the  government;  but,  as  we  shall  take  occa- 
sion to  remark  hereafter,  this  circumstance  neither  proves 
that  the  king  was  bad,  nor  that  a  monarchical  government 
was  ineligible  in  Hayti.  The  government  was  then,  is  now, 
and  must  be  for  a  long  time  to  come,  a  military  despotism. 
Little  does  it  matter,  indeed,  what  is  the  form  of  a  government, 
if  it  be  sasely  conducted,  and  its  only  aim  be  the  public  hap- 
piness ana  peace ;  but  in  no  case  whatever  can  there  be  free- 
dom in  the  government,  until  there  is  a  free  people  on  whose 
foundation  to  build  up  that  government.  Hayti,  we  doubt 
not,  enjoyed  more  prosperity  under  the  sceptre  of  an  absolute 
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king,  than  she  could  ever  have  hoped  for  from  republican  in- 
stitutions* 

Whatever  ridicule  we  may  attach  to  the  notion  of  a  black 
arrayed  in  the  splendors  of  royalty,  or  decorated  with  orders 
of  knighthood,  or  wearing  the  robes  and  coronets  of  nobility, 
we  must  hold  it,  particularly  in  all  European  countries,  to  be 
a  ridicule  highly  misplaced.  A  nobility  was  the  natural  and 
proper  consequence  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government, 
and  was  desirable  to  give  it  stability,  finish,  and  strength. 
The  court  of  king  Henry  was  chiefly  composed  of  military 
men  of  distinction^  who  had  been  ennoblea  or  knighted  for 
their  merit  alone ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  might 
advantageously  compare  in  politeness  of  manners  and  jgener- 
al  intelKeence  with  the  best  society  in  the  colony  previous  to 
(he  revolution.  The  king  himself  was  a  man  of  fine  features, 
npble  presence,  and  accomplished  manners,"*^  who  exhibit- 
ed unequivocal  marks  of  talents  of  the  very  first  order,  in  el* 
evating  himself  from  the  meanest  station  of  a  black  to  royal 
and  unlimited  power,  in  defending  his  realm  through  icivil  and 
foreign  warfare,  in  establishing  the  prosperity  of  his  country 
and  m  securing  the  good  will  of  his  people,  who  regarded 
him  as  an  aficctionate  fathert  and  revered  him  as  a  potent 
monarch.  Foreign  merchants  and  officers,  as  well  as  natives 
of  Hayti,  have  uniformly  borne  testimony  to  the  courage, 
military  skill,  humanity  and  benevolence  of  Henry.  The 
mulattoes  in  the  south,  indeed^  always  reviled  his  measures; 
and  since  his  death,  many  general  assertions  of  his  cruel 
disposition  have  gone  the  round  of  the  public  journals ;  but  it 
is  enough  that  no  shadow  of  a  proof  exists  in  support  of  these 
foul  and  unauthorized  aspersions  on  the  character  of  the 
deceased  monarcIu|    His  authority,  although  despotic,  was 

*  Engliih  officers,  who  haw  teen  king  Hem/,  have  repeated!/  noticed 
tii  resemblance  in  features  and  appearance  to  the  Tate  icing  George  III. 
Bla£kwood*s  MagoMine  :  Qtiar/eWy /Cemv. 

t  The  lower  classes,  in  speaking  of  him,  almost  nniversaJlj  employed 
the  words  6en  papa  d  nmuy  that  is  nain  bon  p^rt, 

1  Our  favoorable  opinion  of  the  late  king  was  derived  from  persons  who 
haa  the  means  of  judging  for  themselves  on  the  spot,  and  is  contradicted 
by  no  (kcts  in  anr  of  the  histories  of  the  revolution.  Lest  we  should  be 
thought  singular  m  this  opinion  we  will  subjoin  two  extracts  of  a  similar 
import,  one  from  the  Quarterly  Review  for  April  1819,  and  another  from 
the  British  Review  for  March  1820. 

^  His  military  t^nts  were  veiy  respectable,  and  his  courage  unshaken  i 
kit  disposition  humane  and  benevolent.    In  the  exercise  of  all  the  social 
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exercised  with  discretion  and  promptly  obeyed*  When  the 
magazines  a  year  or  two  since  were  fired  and  burned,  by 
^  means  of  a  stroke  of  lightning,  all  classes  of  men  without 
distinction  were  instantly  put  in  requisition  for  the  purpose 
of  repairing  the  damage,  and  with  few  exceptions  readily 
marcned  out  of  Cape-Henry  with  drums  beating  and  colours 
flying  to  labour  on  the  works  of  Sans-Souci.  Such  a  fact 
proves  the  subordination  of  the  people  and  the  strength  of  the 

Sovemment,  in  a  manner  the  most  indubitable.  The  king 
ad  ministers,  of  course,  but  he  still  was  his  own  counsellor 
and  personally  Judged  of  the  correctness  of  his  servants'  ad- 
ministration. Thus  every  paper,  every  official  report,  all 
public  documents  were  actually  examined  by  him,  so  that  no 
treasonable  attempt  could  escape  his  knowledge,  no  fraud  or 
act  of  oppression  be  concealed  from  his  cognizance.  It  may 
be  mentioned  also,  as  illustrating  his  policy  and  showing  the 
channel  in  which  the  measures  of  a  strong  government  in- 
stinctively run,  that  almost  all  the  specie,  which  entered  the 
kingdom,  finally  reached  the  royal  coffers  ;  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  customs  and  taxes  were  required  in  money,  and 
Its  exportation  was  strictly  and  effectually  prohibited.  An- 
other curious  indication  of  his  views  may  be  seen  in  the  fact, 
that  the  court  dresses,  f^tes,  and  other  expenses  of  that  nature 
were  so  designed  as  to  consume  much  of  the  superfluous  reve- 
nues of  the  noblemen,  and  thereby  prevent  their  entertaining 
projects  inimical  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  All  these 
anecdotes  betoken  a  suspicious  government,  and  one  gratui- 
tously jealous  ;  and  can  we  reasonably  expect  less,  consider- 
ing the  peril  to  which  the  government  was  constantly  exposed, 

viitaes  he  has  been  eminently  distinguished  ;  he  is  a  good  hnsband,  a 
good  father,  a  steady  friend,  and  strict  in  the  obsenrance  of  all  the  du- 
ties of  religion  and  morality.  Contrary  to  the  common  custom  among 
Iw  black  countmnen,  he  attached  himself  in  early  life  to  one  woman^ 
whom  he  never  forsook ;  and  that  woman  is  now  queen  of  Hayti,  beloved 
bj  all  ranks  aiid  conditions.* 

*  During  the  strugrle  for  independence,  he  displayed  great  bravery  and 
ailitaiy  skill, and  hisdisposition  was  then,  and  is  now,  genenJIy  consider- 
ed lobe  both  humane  and  benevolent.  The  republican  inhabitants,  how 
€ver,  of  Hayti  represent  him  as  a  severe  and  sanguinary  tyrant,  and  in 
their  journals  and  other  writings  usually  call  him  another  Phalaris.  But 
those,  who  have  resided  under  his  government,  unanimously  give  him  the 
character  of  being  a  good  husband  and  a  good  father,  affable  in  private  life, 
and  observant  of  the  duties  of  morality  and  of  the  oAces  of  religion  ;— 
qnalitiei  which  are  utterly  irreconcilable  with  |he  cruelties  charged  upon 
Urn  by  his  enemies.* 
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both  from  civil  wai-s  and  from  the  insidiou&  measures  adopted 
by  the  court  of  France  ?  But  such  details  prove,  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  talents  of  the  king  to  have  been  far  above  those  of 
ordinary  white  monarchs.  Nor  are  we  auite  sure  that  there 
is  a  king  aliv^,  who  has  shown  himself  half  so  worthy  to  wear 
a  diadem,  as  the  late  sovereign  of  Hayti* 

The  compilation  of  the  Code-Henry  was  an  act  of  equal 
wisdom  with  the  establishment  of  royalty  in  Hayti.  The 
whole  island  was  before  governed  by  the  colonial  laws,  by 
those  tyrannical  institutions,  which  originally  caused  the 
wretchedness  and  excited  the  revolution  of  Hayti.  Emanci- 
pated slaves  would  have  acquired  only  partial  independence, 
if  they  had  set  down  contentedly  under  the  laws  of  their  mas^ 
ters.  It  was  rcouisite  that  a  new  code  should  be  drawn  up 
and  enacted,  applicable  to  the  situation  of  the  country  and 
capable  of  securing  the  regular  administration  of  justice. 
Such  a  system  is  the  Code-Henry.  Could  a  nation  of  whites 
have  exhibited  more  prudence  and  wisdom  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion? However  imperfectly  these  laws  may  have  been  ex- 
ecuted, their  very  existence  proves  the  judgment  of  the 
Haytians.  Even  if  the  military  power  of  the  monarch  did 
sometimes  predominate  over  the  taws,  this  is  no  more  than 
was  inevitable  in  a  kingdom  where  a  revolution  was  just 
subsiding  and  which  had  oarely  reached  independence,  but 
the  truth  is,  that  justice  has  oeen  regularly  and  cQ'ectively 
administered  with  general  reference  to  the  Code-Henry. 

The  political  situation  of  Hayti  with  respect  to  foreign 
nations  likewise  strongly  testified  in  favour  of  the  people  and 
government.  Content  and  happy  to  live  in  peace,  satisfied 
with  their  lot,  they  felt  no  desire  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
their  neighbours.*  Throwing  open  their  ports  to  the  ships  of 
every  nation  but  that  which  bears  one  interdicted  flag,  thoy 
required  of  foreigners  only  that  they  would  abstain  from 
officiously  meddling  with  the  political  and  interior  affairs  of 
the  kingdom.  Circumspect,  active  and  severe,  suspicious 
from  the  dear-bought  experience  they  had  rcceivea,  they 
were  so  conscious  of  their  present  happiness  that  they  did 
every  thing  cheerfully  which  could  tena  to  make  it  perpetu- 
al ;  and  therefore  as  the  state  of  the  country  required  that  the 

*  Let  not  us,  said  they  in  the  declaration  of  independence,  like  revolii- 
tionarjr  beacon-firei,  standing  up  as  legislators  of  the  V^estem  Islands^ 
inakc  our  glorj  to  consist  in  disturbing  their  tranquillity. 
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police  should  be  strict  and  the  government  slrong-armcd, 
they  were  so  from  the  free  choice  and  inclination  of  the  peo- 
ple. One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  government  was  to  fix  on 
a  system  of  financial  administration,  which  should  support 
and  uphold  the  monarchy.  The  revenue  of  the  king  was 
employed  in  constructing  citadels,  fortresses  and  arsenals  ; 
in  preparing  artillery,  amunition  and  provisions  for  future 
emergencies ;  and  in  keeping  under  arms,  clothing  and  main- 
taining a  numerous  body  of  troops  of  the  line.  The  distrust, 
with  which  the  situation  of  the  country  required  that  foreign- 
ers should  be  treated,  deprived  them  of  th^  means  of  ascertam- 
ing  the  true  defensive  force  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  was 
known  that  cannon,  saltpetre  and  gunpowder  were  manufac- 
tured in  the  island  ;  fortresses  were  erected  in  all  parts  of 
the  sea-board  and  interior,  some  of  which  are  reputed  im- 
preenable,  especially  the  citadel  and  works  at  Sans-Souci ; 
and  the  king  was  said  to  keep  constantly  in  pay  a  standing 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men,*  and  to  support  a  militia  still 
more  considerable.  The  king  was  fully  seconded  by  his  sub* 
jects.  Not  a  man  lay  down  to  rest,  who  was  not  ready  to 
wake  with  arms  in  his  hands  for  the  defence  of  his  freeaom. 
These  at  least  are  tokens  of  intellectual  vigor,  of  a  determi- 
nation to  be  forever  independent.  Nor  is  it  strange  that 
martial  law  should  have  seemed  to  prevail  in  a  kingdom,  which 
was  in  constant  apprehension  of  being  assailed  by  the  most 
deadly  foes,  and  which  was  incessantly  menaced  with  total 
extermination* 

'  Indeed  it  is  difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  make  the  law* 
reign^  when  a  whole  people  is  menaced  by  a  cruel  and  barbarous  foe 
wim  extermination  :  and  when  all  are  in  arms  for  the  defence 
of  their  homes,  their  liberty  and  thdr  independence.  Then  the 
best  regulated  government  inevitably  tends  to  become  arbitrary ; 
the  police  grows  more  suspicious,  more  active,  and  more  severe  ; 
the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  is  interrupted;  every  thing  suffers, 
evei^  thing  is  changed ;  persons  and  pro[>erty  are  haras^  vith 
reauisitions ;  a  universal  movement  is  imparted  to  the  nation.— 
Soldiers,  merchants,  manufacturers  and  husbandmen,  men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  even  the  strangers  who  reside  in  our  cities, 
are  more  or  less  affected  by  this  state  of  violence;  the  government 
oncontciously  clashes  with  the  laws ;  it  knows  and  laments  it,  but 

*  Lacroix  however  estimates  the  regular  armj  at  only  26,800  men.  M^^ 
moirupounavir  d  V  hutirirt  it  te  rereMten  it  8l  Dowiimgue, 
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tioD*  StHl  menaced  bj  the  ex-colonists,  exposed  on  her 
southern  frontier,  and  unsettled  in  her  interior  provinces,  an 
immense  number  of  her  inhabitants  has  been  constantly  with- 
drawn  from  the  mechanical  pursuits  of  peace,  from  agriculture, 
commerce  and  manufactures,  both  to  recruit  her  armies  and 
engage  in  the  labour  of  erecting  fortresses,  transporting  mu- 
nitions of  war,  and  otherwise  aiding  in  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom.  .They  have  nevertheless  made  a  respectable  ad- 
rancement  in  the  useful  arts,  particularly  in  those  arts  which 
are  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  war  and  agriculture.  For 
the  nation  is  a  nation  of  warriors  and  husbandmen  ;  the  peo- 
ple go  from  the  plough  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  thence  back 
again  to  the  pursuits  of  agricukurc ;  and  almost  every  man 
past  the  middle  age  can  show  honourable  scars  in  evidence  of 
his  bravery  during  the  revolution.  In  military  tactics,  in 
engineering,  in  fortification,  in  cannon-foundry,  in  the  man- 
ufacture ol  powder,  bombs  and  arms,  they  are  as  expert  as 
any  whites  could  ever  have  been  in  the  same  circumstances. 
Leclerc  had  under  his  command  many  of  the  first  military 
men  of  France ;  and  the  people  of  Hayti,  by  ser\'ing  under  or 
against  him  and  receiving  instructions  from  his  officers,  have 
.  acquired  a  portion  of  the  proficiency  in  the  art  of  war,  which 
had  been  attained  at  that  period  by  the  Republic.  Printing- 
presses  have  been  erected ;  and  their  execution  is  such,  that 
the  books  now  before  us  might  compare  with  some  of  the  better 
publications  in  our  country  for  beauty  of  type  and  papcT,  as 
well  as  correctness.  In  all  the  lesser  manufactures,  in  those 
arts  which  are  constantly  required  in  the  common  affairs  of 
fife,  the  people  have  skill  enough  to  supply  most  of  their  own 
crdinary  wants,  and  in  some  few  things  they  have  feachcd 
-    considerable  perfection.    Commerce  they  have  none,  except 

*  what  is  carried  on  at  home  for  the  sale  of  their  produce  to 

*  Ibreigners  or  the  purchase  of  articles  in  exchange  ;*  and  here 
-^  they  exhibit  adequate  intelligence  and  fairness.    But  it  is  in 

asncuhure  that  the  blacks  have  done  most  for  the  perfection 

of  the  peaceful  arts.    The  land,  it  is  true,  is  so  rich  and  fer- 

'  tile,  and  the  climate  is  so  propitious,  that  little  cultivation  is 

"requisite;  and  therefore  while  the  state  of  the  country  re- 

«  ■ 

^       *  Thia  commerce  is  conducted  very  much  by  barter,  a«  tbe  country  h%ft 
^  B«t  been  quiet  lon^  enough  to  produce  an  abondancc  of  «pecic. 
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mains  unsettled  and  the  population  thin*  and  called  away  to 
different  pursuits,  we  cannot  expect  that  much  refinement  of 
agriculture  will  be  bestowed  on  the  plantations.  Indeed  some 
of  the  best  of  them  are  still  but  half-tenanted ;  so  that  immense 
quantities  of  coffee  have  sprung  up  spontaneously  every  year 
and  perished  on  the  stalks,  even  when  the  demand  for  it  has 
been  greatest,  through  want  of  hands  to  gather  it  in  for  the 
market.  Still  the  art  of  agriculture  was  never  in  so  respect- 
able a  state  as  it  has  been  since  the  revolution.  The  colonial 
system  was  execrable.  The  planters  knew  little  of  the  use  of 
machines,  and  in  fact  employed  no  labour  but  that  of  slaved, 
who  were  therefore  in  full  and  constant  requisition.  Noth- 
ing was  raised  which  could  interfere  with  the  produce  of  the 
metropolis,  no  wine,  oil,  grain,  nor  any  other  of  the  staples 
of  France.  Indigo,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton  and  cocoa  were  al- 
most the  sole  articles  of  cultivation  in  the  colony.  But  now 
the  face  of  things  is  entirely  changed :  mechanical  arts  and 
animals  diminish  the  sum  of  human  labour;  and  experiments 
ere  making  in  order  to  introduce  the  general  culture  of 
corn,  vines  and  other  plants,  adapted  to  the  climate  and 
wants  of  the  present  inhabitants,  rotatoes  are  planted  with 
success;  bananeries  are  established  on  all  the  considerable 
farms ;  grain  and  articles  of  food  of  every  description  are 
raised  in  many  parts  of  the  island ;  and  rapid  advances  arc 
making  toward  an  improved  state  of  agriculture. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  lower  class  of  people  were  bonds- 
men or  serfs,  that  they  were  bought  and  sold  with  the  land 
on  which  they  dwelt,  and  that  in  short  a  species  of  mitigat- 
ed slavery  still  prevailed  in  Hayti.  But  the  fact  is,  we 
speak  of  tne  kingdom  alone,  that  all  classes  of  men,  from  the 
noble  to  the  husbandman,  are  properly  and  strictly  speaking 
free.  As  with  all  undertenants  on  extensive  estates  a  change 
of  th^  principal  owner  is  made  without  asking  the  consent  of 
those  who  cultivate  the  land;  and  therefore  the  transfer 
of  a  plantation  might  in  this  view  be  considered  a  transfer 
of  the  labourers  upon  it,  because  it  transfers  their  chosen  resi- 
dence. But  the  proprietors  cannot  by  their  own  power  re- 
move a  cultivator  from  plantation  to  plantation ;  the  quantity, 
kinds,  and  seasons  of  labour  are  fixed  by  law ;  the  labourers 
are  hired  by  the  proprietors,  and  receive  as  wages  a  regular 

*  The  black  populatSon  of  Hajti  was  eiCifflated  at  700,000  in  the  jear 
1789 ;  and  hu  probably  increased  soracwhat  aince  that  time. 
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allotment  of  one  quarter  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  land,  on 
"which  they  liv^,  for  their  own  exclusive  use  and  undisturbed 
enjoyment.* 

One  other  circumstance  connected  with  agriculture  will  be 
noticed,  both  on  account  of  the  loud  outcries  which  have 
been  made  against  the  measure,  and  on  account  of  the  bene- 
ficial effects  it  must  have  on  the  prosperity  of  Hajti.  We 
refer  to  the  confiscation  and  sale  of  the  property  of  ex-colo- 
Bi$ts. — ^This  act  the  planters  have  loaded  with  reproach,  de* 
clarine  that  it  was  contn^ry  to  every  law,  divine  or  human, 
natural  or  conventional,  and  contrasting  it  with  what  this 
country  did  after  its  independence  was  acknowledged.  Did 
not  the  work  before  us  furnish  the  evidence  of  it,  we  could 
not  have  believed  in  the  existence  of  so  absurd  a  claim. 
When  the  planters  have  formally  acknowledged  the  real  in* 
dependence  of  Hayti,  and  have  relinquished  their  pretence 
to  oe  restored  to  the  rank  of  unlimited  masters  over  men  who 
are  now  free  as  themselves,  they  may  then  appeal  to  the  no« 
ble  conduct  of  the  United  States. 

'  The  people  of  Hayti/  observes  de  Vastey/  are  placed  in  a  situ- 
ation alto^ther  different  The^were  blacks  ana  slaves,  without 
coantry*  without  property,  despoiled  of  their  rights,  natural,  civil 
and  political ;  they  were  what  is  called  dead  in  law ;  they  dwelt  on 
the  soil  as  if  they  a  welt  not ;  they  lived  as  if  they  lived  not ;  the  col- 
onists possessed  over  them  the  liarbarous  right  of  life  and  death  ; 
without  suroort  or  protection,  treated  like  me  vilest  animals  and 
abandoned  by  all  nature,  they  have  fought  and  shed  torrents  of 
blood  to  conquer  for  themselves  a  country*  an  asylum,  life  and 
freedom, — to  vindicate  their  sacred  and  imprescriptible  rights, 
which  odious  tyrants  had  once  ravished  from  them  and  were  en- 
deavoniin^  to  ravish  again !  What  relations  of  good-will  and  of 
wagnanimi^  can  exist  between  us  and  the  ex-colonists?  We 
were  deprived  of  every  thing,  we  possessed  nothing,  ^  we 
were  nothing,  we  were  accounted  nothine;  but  we  have  gained 
every  tiling  mm  these  vampires,  country,  liberty,  property  and  in* 
dependence.  We  possess  nothing  which  is  not  our  own ;  we  tiien 
owe  them  nothing,  and  we  have  nothing  to  ^ve  up  or  restore^r— 

*  The  lawi  od  this  head  maybe  seen  in  the  Code-Henrr  lot  eimeemani 
la  culture^  especiaUv  titlei  1  and  4.  From  this  remark,  ai  well  as  from 
others  we  have  made,  the  curious  fact  b  apparent,  that  the  blacks  nncon- 
■ciouslj  established  a  pore  feudal  monarchy  in  Hayti.  The  nobles  were 
military  men  rewarded  with  titles  and  lands,  for  which  specific  senrices  and 
rents  were  due  ;  and  the  commonen  were  mostly  uQdertenants  on  the 
lands  of  the  nobility. 
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They  were  the  first  to  put  us  out  of  the  circle  of  social  relations, 
and  we  ma^r  in  return  exclude  them  without  scruple  and  with 
greater  justice;  they  have  incurred  the  same  conaitions  which 
they  desired  to  impose  ^  if  they  liad  been  victorious,  we  should 
have  been  killed  or  enslaved,  we  should  have  had  nothing  and 
demanded  nothing ;  they  have  been  vanqui^ed  and  there  is 
nothing  for  them  to  receive  or  demands — ReJUx.  PoL  p.  49, 51. 

No  man  of  course  but  a  colonist  can  seriously  think  the 
king  of  Hayti  was  under  the  least  obligation  to  restore  the 
lands  of  the  planters,  or  even  pay  them  an  equivalent ;  since 
one  expedient  would  have  introduced  the  planters  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  and  the  second  must  have  totally  im- 
poverished the  kingdom.  The  sequestration  of  this  proper- 
ty has  been  of  the  greatest  utility.  The  king  made  easy 
sales*  and  leases  of  the  lands,  and  thus,  by  parcelling  many 
of  them  out  among  small  proprietors,  gave  nis  subjects  the 
possessions  as  well  as  rank  of  freemen.  Nothing  is  ever 
more  beneficial  to  a  country,  better  calculated  to  give  dura- 
bility to  its  institutions,  and  more  conducive  to  the  general 
happiness  of  its  inhabitants,  than  estates  in  the  hands  of  small 
freenolders.  We  therefore  find  as  much  to  praise  in  the  use 
which  the  king  made  of  these  lands  as  in  the  act  of  scqucs- 
tration» 

We  need  not  here  repeat  what  we  have  said  before  on  the 
moral  degradation  of  the  slaves  under  the  colonial  order  of 
things.  Suffice  it  now  to  inquire  how  far  they  have  risen 
from  that  degradation,  and  what  the  late  king  did  for  the 
civilization  of  Hayti.  Every  successive  government  in  the 
island  has  been  deeply  sensible  of  the  state  of  abasement  in 
which  the  nation  was  sunk,  and  has  constantly  endeavoured  to 
redeem  its  subjects  from  that  state  by  holding  forth  encour-^ 
agements  to  marry,  and  by  patronising  every  thing  which 
tended  to  produce  a  refinement  of  manners.  The  habit  of 
military  service  has  given  the  people  a  disposition  for  subor- 
dination and  order,  which  the  strictness  of  the  public  police 
has  confirmed.  Still  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  the  morals  of 
the  Haytians  are  lax,  and  must  continue  so  till  they  can  grad- 
ually recover  from  the  baneful  eflects  of  servitude. 

*  Fifteen  jean  were  allowed  for  the  discharge  of  the  debt  in  yearly 
payments  at  the  rate  of  the  fourth  of  the  gross  annual  produce  of  coiontU" 
ries^  cafittriti^  tucrtrUt^  &c.  and  the  twentieth  of  the  first  price  of  a  house, 
until  the  whole  demand  is  satisfied :  the  property  itself  being  held  as  secu- 
rity for  the  final  payment  of  all  the  purchase-money. 
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Since  the  regeneration  of  Hayti  ihe  mani^^.  },,,,  ^  7 
habits  of  [be  people  have  been  continually  grc  ^']  school*  '' 
and  we  may  hope  that  before  long  thty  will  have  ..jj .  a,ij  ■' 
all  the  Ungraceful  stains  contracted  in  a  life  of  bi-- 'dj^j^.  • 
The  poble  exertions  of  the  king  were  most  inslrunn->,pj_  ,< 
producing  this  eil'ecL  Military  hospitals  were  erecleo^  '• 
him  and  were  well  supported.  Heligioua  service  wasregi.- 
larly  performed  in  ihe  cnpital,  ai  which  the  court  and  most 
rcspetlable  people  attended  ;  but  the  king  was  so  wise  as  to 
make  no  distinctions  between  diffcrenl  sects;  and  calholi- 
cism  was  known  to  be  the  religion  of  the  government,  only  be- 
cause it  was  generally  professed  by  the  court,  and  not  ihrougb 
any  pains  or  disabilities  inllicteu  or  even  discoimienance 
thrown  upon  protestants.  An  archbishop  and  three  bishops. 
each  with  chapters,  seminaries  and  colleges  attached  to  his 
diocess,  and  a  rector  in  every  parish,  constituted  the  eccle- 
siastical establishmeni.  The  proprietors  of  plantations  were 
obliged  to  have  prayers  read  to  the  labourers  every  night; 
and  to  invite  them  to  attend  the  religious  service  in  the  parish 
on  the  several  festivals.  The  king  created  a  board  of  edu- 
cation consisting  of  some  of  his  most  patriotic  and  enlighten- 
ed subjects,  and  entrusted  it  with  the  direction  of  the  national 
education,  the  choice  of  books  and  inslruclers,  and  every 
thing  which  regards  this  branch  of  public  administration. — 
Under  the  superintendence  of  this  board  colleges  and  na- 
lional  schools  were  established,  in  which  the  professors  and 
instructers  were  honourably  paid  by  the  government. 

National  schools  existed  in  all  the  principal  cities,  on  that 
system  of  mutual  instruction,  which  has  been  carried  to  so 
bigh  a  degree  of  perfection  in  England,  and  is  grnduallv  ad- 
vancing throughout  Europe  and  America.  In  these  sclools 
children  were  instructed  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  success  as  among  whiles;  their  proficiency  was  respect- 
able in  all  departments  and  what  is  remarkable  the  children 
actually  felt  a  sense  of  gratefulness  towards  their  teachers  and 
exhibited  an  alacrity  m  learning,  which  forcibly  remind  us 
ofthe  pupils  of  Sicard  and  Leclerc.  The  artifices  of  the  late 
colonists  have  been  the  cause  of  such  serious  evils  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Hayti  and  the  practice  of  them  has  been  so  much  fa- 
cilitated by  the  use  of  the  French  language,  [hat  the  king  re- 
solved lo  exterminate  it  from  his  dominions.  He  made  such 
a  choice  of  the  language  to  be  substituted  as  ne  should  antici- 
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lliey  were  theiigh  character.  He  could  not  hesitate  in  adopt- 
and  we  ^yfiBge^  which  now  possesses  a  literature  unrivalled 
greater  ju^^Jest  m  ancient  or  modem  times,  which  is  makii^ 
they  ^^^des  to  a  diffusion  almost  unirersal,  and  which  is 
j^^^in  the  first  instance  by  two  nations  of  which  one  is 
l)r'noblest  in  the  old  and  the  other  the  noblest  in  the  new 
rorld.  He  could  not  hesitate  in  adopting  the  language  of 
that  people,  which  has  effected  at  least  the  partial'abolition  of 
the  slavclkrade,  and  which,  however  superannuated  and  op- 
pressive in  many  of  its  institutions,  is  more  liberal  than  either 
of  its  cotemporaries  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  He  could 
not  hesitate  in  adopting  the  language  of  England*  The  lan- 
guage of  the  better  classes  in  Hayti  is  pretty  correct,  at  least 
as  correct  as  was  spoken  in  the  island  before  the  revolution ; 
but  the  middle  and  lower  classes  speak  a  most  corrupt  and 
barbarous  dialect,  whose  substance  indeed  is  French,  encum- 
bered by  confused  admixtures  of  English,  Spanish  and  the 
native  languages  of  the  slaves  from  Africa.  This  jargon  is 
always  aided  in  conversation  by  numberless  cpntortions  and 

Sestures,  grimaces  and  interjections,  and  without  them  loses 
alf  its  significancy.*    It  can  never  be  possible  to  convert 

*  The  comedj  of  the  count  de  Roiiera  contams  many  cnrioiu  ipeci- 
rneoB  of  the  Creole  dialect,  lome  of  which  we  lubjoin  with  a  collateral 
traiulation. 

Dinpii  Valentin  aprea  trott^  dam  Depuis  que  Valentin  a  trott^  dans 
t^it'k  mo^,  mo  dire  adien  sommeil,  ma  t^te,  je  dis  adieu  sommeil,  adieu 
adieu  repos,  adieu  toute  Paute  qui  repos,  adieu  toutea  lea  autres  choaet 
choee  dana  monde.  Maia  aui  CSte  dana  le  monde.  Maia  quelle  iiit 
pour  noua  toutea.  C6  jorai  papa  pour  noua  tons.  Ce  jour-ci  notre 
noua  va  riT6«tout  monde  va  pr^sent^  papa  ya  arriver,  tout  le  monde  ya 
li  bouquet  a  li,  ma  bali  quienne  i  le  preaenter  aon  bouquet,  je  lui  don- 
mo^  bon  creur.  nerai  le  mien  avec  bon  cceur. 

Dire  mo^  done ;  io  dire  noua  bon  Ditea-moi  done ;  ila  noua  diaent 

papa  i  noua  va  riv^.  que  notre  bon  papa  va  arriver. 

C^  chants  comme  gnoun  ance ;  et  C'eat  o&ant^  comme  un  ange,  et 

pour  la  peine  it  to6,  mo  ya  rende  to6  pour  Votre  peine  je  Toua  rendrai  ce 

fa  a*  mot^  prendg  to^.  que  j^auroia  pria  de  toi. 

Mo  ta  Toudr6  io  deji  paaa^,  tant  Je  youdrai  qu^ila    ayaient    dej4 

cteur  it  moi  ik  ya  content.  P&>i^9  antant  mon  coenr  en  teroit 

content. 

BAaJgri  toute  monde  apr^a  craire  Quoique  tout  le  monde  ait  cm  qoe 

mo^  ce  gnoun  blte^  it  canae  mo  paa  j^etoia  une  b^te,  parce<^tte  je  n^ai  pea 

gagn<  gnoun  bouche  qui  donee,  ni  une  bouche  douce,  ni  one  langoe 

gnoun  Jangue  qui  dor^,  9a  paa  ein-  dur^e,  cela  n^  emp^he  paa  que  je 

p^h<  mo  trouy^  dana  t^te  k  mo^  trouyeroia  dana  ma  t^teun  petit  com* 

gnom  petit  compliment  capabe,4ec.  pliment  capable,  frc. 
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this  into  a  perfectly  correct  language  of  anj  sort ;  but  at 
the  date  of  our  intelligence  instructers  for  the  national  schools 
had  been  procured  in  England  hj  the  king  of  Hayti ;  and 
their  scholars  had  made  such  considerable  progress  in  their 
new  language,  that  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  their 
efforts  would  finally  succeed  in  giving  it  currency  among  ed- 
ucated people,  ana  of  course  making  it  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage of  the  kingdom* 

I^w  we  consider  all  this  to  be  proof,  which  cannot  be  set 
aside  or  evaded,  of  the  capacity  of  blacks  for  improvement ; 
for  however  imperfect  might  be  the  national  schools  and  col- 
leges, the  mere  establishment  of  such  institutions  indicated 
ood  sense  in  the  people ;  and  when  we  look  farther,  and 

d  these  institutions  in  a  considerable  degree  successful  and 
gradually  spreading  tlfSmselves  over  the  kingdom,  we  must 
be  blinded  with  prejudice  if  we  do  not  confess  them  to  be 
tokens  of  approaching  civilization  in  Hayti.  Franklins  and 
'Washingtons  indeed  she  may  not  yet  have  produced ;  *  et 
quand  m^me  que  nous  n'avons  pas  eu  des  Franklin  et  des 
Washington,^  says  M.  de  Vastey,  ^  est-il  raisonnable  dVxi- 
ger  que  des  hommes  qui  6taient  courbes  sous  le  poids  de 
rignorance  and  de  I'esclavage  k  qui  m^me  on  refusait  de 
Pintellect,  eussent  tout-k-coup  des  Franklin  et  des  Wash<* 
ingtonf 

This  b  a  fair  reprMentatioii  of  the  langna^  nnivenallj  spoken  br  His 
lower  classes  m  Hajti.  We  perceive  here  the  difRculty  the  blacks  &uii4 
in  promranoiDf  the  letter  «,  as  iostead  of  un  and  une  thej  saj  gnotm.  We 
percelre  also  for  je  and  ils  the  strange  pronouns  mo  and  to,  which  the 
darea  perhaps  brought  from  their  native  land.  They  seem  unable  to 
toand  the  letters  I  and  r  well,  as  thej  say  oii/e,  rend€y  capabe  for  autrt 
rsntfrs,  tmpMt.  They  likewise  drop  the  adjective  pronouns  mon^  «o#, 
nUrt^  Iec.  making  use  instead  of  d  mot,  d  voim,  ti  no%u.  They  confound 
the  genders,  of  course.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing  is  the  conjugation 
of  verbs,  of  wbieh  it  appears  they  take  some  tense  true  or  corrupt,  and 
modiff  tiiat  tense  throughout  by  means  of  auxiliary  prefixes  or  particles. 
Thus  ea  Ht/  means  t»t  arrivS  ;  mo  ia  wmdr^^  je  wmdrai  ;  to  dire^  iU  dissent ; 
Hre^moS^  ditetMiud^  Ieo.  Thus  too  in  the  verb  avotr  they  say  mo  gagni^  H 
fgni^  fnaus  g9gn^^  9U  gagn^^  to  gagn^  ;  mo  apres  gagjki  ;  mo  ta  gagni  ; 
mo  tSgagnS  ;  instead  /*at,  f«,  a#,  £c.  patois  orpai  eii,  paurai^  sc.  It 
was  by  the  same  process  that  ancient  verbs,  in  passing  through  the  lips  of 
barbarians,  became  simplified  of  their  terminal  inflexions.  Those  who  feel 
any  cariosity  with  reg^ird  to  this  dialect  may  find  a  copious  yocabularr 
and  several  dialogues  at  tife  end  of  Ducoeuijoli^s  ManuttdtM  Habitans  i$ 
8U  DomunguM* 
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With  one  more  quotation  we  take  our  leave  of  M.  de 
Vastcy.  ' 

'  We  call  to  witness  the  strangers  who  frequent  our  ports^  and 
have  visited  the  interior  of  the  kin^^dom,  whedier  we  are  not  con- 
stituted and  ors^aiitzed  like  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  Have 
we  not  a  staUe  monarchy*  a  constitutional  charter,  institutions 
and  laws  ?  Is  not  justice  administered  with  integrity  r  Our  nu- 
merous and  warlike  armies,  are  they  not  as  well  disciplined  as 
the  first  troops  in  the  world?  Have  we  not  erected  impregnable 
fortresses  according  to  all  the  rules  of  art,  in  places  almost  inac- 
cessible, where  obstacles  were  to  be  surmounted  with  labours  wor- 
thy the  majesty  of  Rome?  Have  we  not  built  palaces  and  public 
edifices,  which  do  honour  to  our  country  and  excite  the  applause 
of  strangers  ?  Have  we  not  manufactories  of  powder  and  salt- 
petre ?  Is  not  the  mass  of  our  population  entirely  devoted  to  com- 
merce and  agriculture?  Has  not  our  country,  althou^  still  in 
its  infancy,  produced  writers  and  poets  to  celebrate  its  name? 
In  short,  experience  has  proved  to  die  world  that  we,  as  well  as 
whites,  had  an  aptitude  for  the  sciences  and  arts,  by  the  immense 
IHwress  we  have  made  in  civilization.  Examine  the  histonr  of 
the  numan  race,  and  no  where  will  you  meet  with  such  a  prodigy. 
Let  the  foes  of  the  blacks  produce  a  single  instance  of  a  people, 
which  has  been  in  a  situation  like  ours,  and  which  has  done  more 
in  the  short  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  people  of 
Hayti  has  not  ont v  acquired  immortal  rights  to  the  admiration  of 
the  universe  and  of  posterity,  but  it  has  acquired  still  more  dis- 
tinguished glory  by  naving  raised  itself  from  the  depths  of  igno- 
rance and  servitude  to  its  present  heia:ht  of  eminence  and  pros- 
perity.*-^i2f/F«x.  8ur  Us  JWirs  et  Us  Blancs,  p,  83,  85. 

We  should  regret  being  mistaken  for  indiscriminate  eulo- 
gists or  even  in  any  sense  admirers  of  Hayti.  She  still  bears 
the  stigmas  of  her  recent  degradation.  We  know  that  her 
inhabitants  have  acquired  but  few  of  the  virtues  or  comforts 
of  refinement.  Her  sanguinary  civil  wars,  the  icalous  tem- 
per of  her  government,  the  licentiousness  of  her  popular 
morals,  we  know  and  lament  as  badges  of  former  servitude, 
which  time  alone  can  enable  her  to  throw  off,  and  as  wounds 
in  the  public  frame,  which  nothing  hut  the  benignant  influences 
of  prosperity  long-continued  can  heal. 

The  preceding  remarks  were  chiefly  written  and  ready  for 
the  press,  when  intelligence  arrii^ed  of  the  late  revolution  in 
Hayti.  We  thought  it  necessary  to  make  but  few,  and  those 
for  the  most  part  verbal,  alterations  in  consequence ;   be- 
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cause  the  death  of  the  king  and  subsequent  changes  in  thef 
government  have  not,  as  we  conceive,  in  any  wise  impair- 
ed the  force  of  our  arguments  in  support  of  the  moral  and  in-^ 
tcUectual  character  of  negroes. 

The  anonymous  and  inairect  reports,  which  are  now  current 
with  regard  to  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Hayti,  accord  so  little 
with  what  we  know  to  have  been  the  fact  a  year  or  two  since, 
that  we  think  they  ought  to  be  received  with  caution,  if  not  i 
with  suspicion.    The  dissolution  of  the  monarchy,  in  conse-; 
quence  of  the  sickness,  confinement,  and  death  of  the  king,  is' 
no  proof  of  the  cruelty  of  his  reign ;  because,  as  we  have; 
seen,  his  authority  grew  entirely  out  of  his  personal  charac-^ 
Cer  and  was  maintamed  solely  by  his  personal  exertions ;  and 
when  his  mind  and  body  were  weakened  by  disease  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  his  enemies  in  the  south  improved  such  a  fa**^ 
fourable  opportunity  for  tampering  with  bis  troops  and  se- 
ducin]^  them  from  their  allegiance. 

"Without  making  any  pretensions  to  political  sagacity,  we 
are  fully  persuaded  that  the  royalists  will  never  peaceably 
continue  under  the  rule  of  their  new  masters.  The  total  dif- 
ference in  their  past  modes  of  life,  of  education,  and  of  gov- 
ernment, is  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
blacks  and  mulattoes  under  a  republican  chief;  hut  a  more 
insurmountable  impediment  is  the  hatred  which  the  two  casts 
have  generally  entertained  for  each  other  since  the  very  be- 
ginning^! their  struggle  for  independence^ 

We  believe  the  blacks  will  have  little  reason  to  exult  in 
th^ir  defection  from  the  king,  if  they  do  not  already  lament 
it.  The  government  of  Petion  and  of  Boyer,  as  well  as 
that  of  Henry,  was  always  in  its  essence  arbitrary.  Po- 
tion, who  was  partly  educated  in  France,  affected  to  imitate 
the  revolutionary  government  of  that  country ;  but  the  presi- 
dent of  the  revolted  colony,  like  the  first  consul  of  the  me- 
tropolis, was  possessed  of  absolute  power.  And  it  is  a  matter 
of  little  moment  to  the  subject  whether  the  government,  he 
lives  under,  is  monarchical,  that  is,  consisting  of  a  single  in- 
dividual at  the  head  of  the  state  and  armies,  or  aristocratic- 
al,  that  is,  consisting  of  a  single  individual  aided  and  con- 
troled  by  a  council  of  his  chief  officers :  the  government  is, 
in  both  cases,  a  pure  military  despotism. 

How  far  the  laws  and  institutions  of  king  Henry  will  be 
suffered  to  remain  at  Hayti,  it  does  not  yet  appear ;  but  if 
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the  republican  government  should  be  permanently  establish- 
ed throughout  the  island,  we  fear  it  will  be  the  means  of 
checking  the  internal  improvement  of  the  country :  for  the 
manners  of  the  republicans  have  always  been  more  lax  than 
those  of  the  royalists ;  they  have  been  more  insubordinate ; 
they  have  had  less  experience  of  the  salutary  effect  of  sage 
andf  efficient  laws  ;  and  above  all  they  have  appeared  less 
anxious  to  diffuse  the  blessing  of  education  by  the  liberal  en* 
dowment  of  schools,  colleges,  and  other  seminaries  of  in- 
struction. Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  island,  it  must 
continue  to  be  an  object  of  increasing  interest  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 


Aet.  VII. — Geological  Essays  ;  or  an  Inq^iiry  into  some  of  the 
Geological  Phenomena  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  America^ 
and  etseiohere*  By  Horace  H*  Hoyden^  Esquire*  Baltimore, 
J.  Robinson,  8vo.  pp.  413.     1820. 

In  the  department  of  natural  history,  and  particularly  in 
the  interestm^  branches  of  geology  and  mmeralogy,  the 
researches  of  Americans,  if  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves, 
have  been  as  profound,  and  their  progress  as  honourable  to 
the  skill  and  ailigi^nce  with  which  these  researches  have  been 
made,  as  those  of  the  students  of  any  other  country.  The 
numerous  and  splendid  private  cabinets,  which  are  tape  found 
in  almost  every  state  in  the  union,  displaying  not  less  taste 
than  labour  in  the  selection  and  arrangement,  and  the  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  their  respective  owners  with  the  char- 
acters of  the  various  specimens,  will  sufficiently  attest  the 
truth  of  our  assertion.  But,  until  within  a  few  years  past, 
each  individual  seemed  content  with  the  mere  possession  of 
this  knowledge,  without  the  desire  of  imparting  it  to  others, 
or  the  ambition  to  be  known  to  the  world,  as  its  possessor. 
The  successful  labours  of  Professors  Cleaveland  and  Silli- 
man,  of  Dr.  Bruce,  and  a  few  others,  have  eminently  tended, 
not  only  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  inquiry  through  our  country, 
and  to  awaken  a  fondness  for  scientific  research,  but  above 
all  to  remove  that  timidity,  which  has  been  the  chief  obstacle 
to  the  publication  of  works  of  science  on  the  part  of  our 
countrymen.  The  adoption  of  Professor  Cleaveland's  ele- 
mentary treatise,  by  most  of  the  mineralogical  schools  of 
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Oermanj,  where  the  votaries  of  natural  science  have  been 
always  numerous  and  ardent,  has  been  not  more  honourable 
to  the  author,  than  it  will  prove,  we  trust,  advantageous  to 
lis  countrymen.  It  is  at  once  the  noblest  reward  that  he 
could  have  received,  and  the  strongest  incitement .  which 
could  have  been  offered  to  them.  They  need  no  longer  with- 
hold from  the  public  the  results  of  their  researches,  under 
the  fear  that  they  can  disclose  nothing  new.  The  study  of 
nature  can  never  be  exhausted  :  the  various  aspects  under 
^rfiich  it  presents  itself^  in  various  countries,  and  at  various 
times,  must  always  offer  to  the  accurate  observer,  at  every 
new  examination,  some  fact,  some  phenomenon,  not  before 
known ;  and  this  must  always  give  to  the  naturalists  of  this 
new  world  a  claim  to  the  respect  of  those  of  the  old.  We  are 
anxious  to  enforce  this  truth  upon  our  countrymen,  and  we 
repeat,  that  they  have  a  right  to  claim  a  higher  rank  among 
the  philosophers  of  the'  earth,  than  they  have  been,  hitherto, 
content  to  hold. 

It  has  been  very  justly  observed  by  Cuvier,  that  the  ancient 
history  of  the  gldoe  is  one  of  the  most  ciirious  subjects  (hat 
can  engage  the  attention  of  enlightened  men.  But  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether,  were  it  even  possible  to  rend  the  veil  which 
conceals  from  our  view  the  ^  mechanism  of  the  universe,* 
the  human  race  would  ^n  any  thing  by  the  discovery, 
more  than  the  mere  gratification  of  curiosity.  We  may  ad- 
mire the  genius  and  the  boldness  of  those  who  attempt  to  scan 
the  mysterious  operations  of  Supreme  Intelligence,  and  to 
explain  any  phehomenon  of  nature,  by  the  rules  of  human 
philosophy ;  but  we  shall  at  last  be  compelled  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  most  ingenious  theory  of  creation  is  but  a  theory, 
and  liable  to  be  coiur \u;ctcd  by  facts  as  powerful  as  any 
which  are  urged  in  its  support.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  our 
happiness,  to  l:novv  how  the  earth  we  inhabit  was  formed ; 
whether  creaicd  as  we  sec  it,  or  changed  by  subsequent  rev- 
olutions, or  whether  these  revolutions  were  produced  by  intes- 
tine fires,  or  external  floods.  It  is  enough  for  us,  to  endeav- 
our to  become  acquainted  with  the  materials  that  compose  it, 
their  relative  positions,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  res- 
pectively governed.  From  the  prosecution  of  this  study,  we 
not  only  derive  amusement  and  delight,  but  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge tnat  may  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  life.    It  is  an  error  to  suppose,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
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antediluvian  earth,  is  necessary  to  our  understanding  the 
relations  of  its  present  constituent  parts.  The  first,  reason 
as  we  maji  is  founded  on,  and  supported  throughout  by  conr 
jecture*  Tlie  last  we  acquire  by  actual  experiment  and  repeat* 
ed  observation.  We  become  acauaintea,in  fact,  with  the  va- 
rious properties  of  minerals,  ana  their  relative  positions  in 
the  earth,  before  we  attempt  to  speculate  upon  tne  priority 
or  posteriority  of  their  formation ;  and  thus  we  ^in  all  the 
practical  advantages  to  be  expected  from  geological  science, 
without  concerning  ourselves  about  the  fancied  connexion 
between  it  and  the  cosmogony  of  visionary  theorists. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us,  seems  to  have  been  fully 
aware  of  these  truths;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
hint  at  the  inadmissibility  of  cither  of  the  two  great  theories, 
he  leaves  the  original  structure  of  the  globe  to  bolder  inauir- 
ers.  '  In  tracing  up  in  their  due  order,^  says  our  autnor, 
^  all  the  different  formations,  and  contemplating  the  varied  fea- 
tures that  are  presented  to  view,  we  cannot  hesitate  long  in 
saying,  that  great  and  important  changes  have  .been  wrought, 
in  and  upon  its  surface,  long  since  the  completion  of  this 
globe ;  consequently  they  arc  unconnected,  and  can  have  no 
relation  with  its  original  formation.'  To  account  for  some 
of  these  changes,  is  the  limited  object  of  Mr.  Haydcn's  pres- 
ent inquiry.  Those  which  have  chiefly  occupied  his  atten- 
tion, are  1st,  the  great  alluvial  district  which  skirts  the  At- 
lantic ocean  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Maine,  to  the 
southern  shore  of  the  bay  of  Mexico ;  2d,  the  formation  of 
Deltas^  and  3d,  the  degradation^  or  diminution  in  the  height  and 
bulk  of  mountains,  by  the  disintegration  or  decomposition  of 
rocks. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  no  naturalist  can  travel  over  the 
North  American  continent,  and  fail  to  observe  this  striking 
and  peculiar  feature  in  itsgeoIogy»  It  has  consequently  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  of  many  contradictory 
opinions ;  but  nothing  more  than  confined  and  partial  ac- 
counts of  some  of  its  most  extraordinary  appearances,  have 
ever  before  been  attempted.  The  most  generally  received 
opinion  with  respect  to  tnis  alluvial  district  is,  that  it  has  beea 
formed  by  the  retrocession  of  the  sea ;  many  geologists,  how- 
ever, have  maintained,  that  it  has  been  gradually  produced 
by  alluvious  depositions  at  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers 
Wnich  empty  themselves  into  the  sea.    Mr.  Hayden  coa- 
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tends,  that  neither  of  these  causes  is  adequate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  an  effect,  or  to  account  for  various  appeai*- 
ances,  which  an  examination  of  the  district  presents.  Re* 
jecting  both  opinions,  therefore,  and  confining  himself  to  a 
close  investigation  of  facts^  he  supposes  that  the  strongest 
evidence  is  afforded,  ^  of  a  general  current  having  prevailed 
over  the  whole  of  this  continent,'  and  '  that  it  dowea  from  the 
northeast  to  the  southrwestJ^.  To  the  operations  of  this  cut^ 
rent  is  ascribed  the  formation  of  the  alluvial  district.  We 
shall  endeavour,  in  the  first  place,  to  lay  before  our  readers 
some  of  the  principal  arguments  of  our  author  in  support  of 
these  two  propositions,  and,  in  the  next  place,  show  nis  view 
of  the  prooable  causes  of  the  current. 

1.  Deposites  of  fossil  wood,  and  animal  remains,  arefoimd 
at  and  bdow  low  water,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  region, 
which  it  is  evident  was  once  occupied  by  the  sea,  because  it  is 
formed  upon  a  sea  hottoniy  or  mud,  containing  marine  shells ; 
and  because  the  remains  of  sharks  and  whales  are  found 
mixed  with  those  of  land  animals,  not  in  a  petrified  state,  as 
in  secondary  formations,  but  as  in  alluvious  def>osites. 

3.  Immense  quantities  of  rolled  pebbles  of  primitive  forma- 
tion are  found  in  the  same  region,  in  situations  where  no 
other  primitive  formations  exist.  Their  being  found  south  of 
the  primitive  district  is  a  proof,  that  the  current  must  have 
flawed  from  the  north. 

3.  The  alluvial  region  increases  in  breadth,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  country,  over  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
flowed,  increases  in  breadth. 

4.  The  high  northern  regions  are,  for  the  most  part,  desti- 
tute of  soil,  presenting  little  else  but  naked,  barren  rocks* 
That  these  rocks  were  once  covered  by  soil  and  vegetation, 
is  inferred  from  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals,  peculiar 
to  the  region,  being  found  among  the  deposites  to  the  south. 

5.  Rocks  of  enormous  size  are  found  deposited  in  this 
alluvia!  region,  at  a  considerable  distance  south  of  the  primitive 
formations.  Rocks  of  the  same  kind  are  found  en  place  in 
abundance,  to  the  north ;  whereas  none  of  the  kind  are  found 
south,  nearer  than  beyond  the  sea. 

6.  And  lastly.  The  bottom  of  the  ocean,  in  general,  at  the 
depth  of  seventy  fathoms,  is  found  to  consist  of  little  more 
d^an  pure  mud :  the  alluvial  region,  and  the  sea-shore  are  of 
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or  pore  graioa  of  quartz ;  this  region,  therefore,  has 
aoc  been  produced  bv  the  washings  of  the  sea. 

These  are  facts,  wnich  must  have  fallen  under  the  notice 
of  all,  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  the  alluvial  dis- 
trict along  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  we  regret,  that  the  author 
slKwid  have  thought  it  necessary  to  produce  so  much  testi- 
mony in  support  of  his  own  affirmation  of  their  existence. 
The  mass  of  evidence  which  he  has  crowded  into  this  part  of 
his  work,  from  other  writers,  and  which,  we  are  convinced, 
he  did  rather  from  a  diffidence  of  his  own  authority,  than 
from  any  desire  to  make  a  vain  display  of  his  readfing,  an- 
swers no  other  purpose  than  to  obscure  the  sense  of  the  wri- 
ter, and  to  exercise,  rather  too  severely,  the  patience  of  the 
reader*  In  wading  through  long  quotations  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  a  solitary  fact,  to  which  the  author^s  simple  asser- 
tion would  have  gained  sufficient  credit,  the  reader  is  apt  to 
lose  sight  of  the  hypothesis,  which  this  fact  is  intended  to 
elucidate.  But,  we  repeat,  it  is  too  manifest,  that  this  fault 
has  its  origin  in  a  laudable  design,  to  deserve  much  harshness 
of  censure. 

This  idea  of  a  general  current,  so  far  as  it  regards  its 
coarse  over  this  continent,  is,  we  believe,  entirely  new.  Mr. 
Kirwan,  b  his  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  del- 
u{je,  and  to  vindicate  the  Mosaic  account  of  this  catastrophe, 
supposes  that  the  great  southern  ocean  contained  sufficient 
water,  m  addition  to  thefortj/  days*  rain,  to  inundate  the  whole 
earth ;  and  that  from  this  source  proceeded,  towardi  the  north, 
that  rush  of  waters  which  overwhelmed  the  elobe.  But  ad- 
mitting the  plausibility  of  this  hypothesis,  it  does  not  account 
foir  the  current, /rotn  north  to  south,  over  this  continent,  nor 
does  Mr.  Hayden  suppose  that  this  current  necessarily  made 
a  part  of  the  general  deluge  spoken  of  by  Moses.  Taking 
for  sranted  the  possHrilihi  (proofs  of  any  theory  would  be  out 
of  the  craestion)  of  St,  rierre's  notion,  that  the  sun  may  have 
deviated  from  the  ecliptic,  at  some  period  of  the  world,  and 
have  passed  over  the  poles,  he  assumes  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence the  dissolution  of  the  polar  ices.  St.  Pierre  is  not  the 
only  philosopher  who  has  maintained,  that  the  axis  of  the 
eaiu lias  been  changed.  The  opinion,  indeed,  is  now  become 
general ;  for  upon  no  other  hypothesis  can  numerous  natural 
phanomena  be  explained.  AUowing  our  author,  then,  to  ^  aa- 
the  position,'  let  us  see  how  na- contrives  to  make  the 
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melling  of  (h«  ice  at  the  north  pole,  a  sullicicni  cauie  of  (he 
eflecU  he  has  deEcribed.  ' 


'  From  this  pole  there  are  but  two  outlets ;  the  one  into  the  P*-, , 
I  Ctltc  ocean,  through  the  comparatively  narrow  channel  r(  Bheringfi  , 
I  itniu ;  the  other  through  an  immense  channel  ioto  the  Atlantic  ^ 
I  Ocean,  between  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  North  cape  on  (he 
I  northern  coast  of  Lapland.  These  two  outlets  are  aituatetl  atmoat 
t  diametricalij  oppoaite  to  each  other  on  the  two  sides  of  the  elobe: 
land  whether  the  aun  passed  through  the  meiidian  of  the  Atlantic  j- 

■  «c«ui  ukd  South  MB,  as  is  pretended,  or  upon  a  meridian  passiiw  - 
I  AriHigh  the  continent  of  North  and  South  America,  and  Asia,  la  :■. 
I  fannuterial  in  the  present  view,  since  by  far  the  greatest  propoi^  ' 

■  "tion  of  the  waters  must  have  been  thrown  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  , 
I  No  sooner  was  this  operation  established,  and  this  accession  of  _ 
I  stren^  and  power  thrown  into  (he  Atlantic  ocenn  in  particular, 
T  than  its  tide  b^;an  to  rise  above  its  common  limits,  accompanied  i 

hj  a  consequent  current,  both  constantly  increasing,  the  one  in 
"eht,  the  omer  in  rapidity,  proportioned  to  the  increase  of  power  " 
the  focus.    These,  following  the  natural  course  of  the  Atlantic,  -' 
in  swelled  its  waters  above  the  shore  of  the  adjacent  continenta, 
•rer  which  they  began  to  Sow  va  riotous  disorder. 

'  At  tlie  commencement  of  this  frightful  drama,  it  is  highly  prob-  « 
able  that  the  current,  issuing  from  the  pole,  was  divided  bv  the  crag-  ' 
"T  heights  of  Spitsbergen,  and  a  port  thrown  into  the  White  seaj 
mile  tne  other,  directing  its  force  against  the  inhospitable  shorM  ,  _ 
laf   Lapland,  and  the  rocky  clifTs  ot  Sweden  and  Norway,  wu  . 
UbraVB  back  upon  the  eai^tem  and  southern  coast  of  Greenland; 
E#oBi  AeDce  in  a  aouth-westem  direction,  until  it  struck  the  soutl^ 
lieutem  coast  of  Labrador,  Along  which  it  swept,  through  the 
l.ltnitB  of  Belle  Isle,  across  Newfoundland,  Nora  Scotia,  and aIoD| 
■tte  Atlantic  coast  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.     The  lapid  dissolutioa 
Bvf  the  ices  at  the  pole  constantly  progreFsing,  and  as  constantly 

■  Increutng  the  rapidity  of  the  current  and  quantity  of  water  « 
■the  ocean,  it  oontinueu  to  rise  in  awful  majesty,  and  threaten  unt  . 
r>ersal   destruction  by   its  resistless  force,   sweepiog  across  the  - 

neighbouring  continents.  ■, 

'  A  cursory  view  or  even  a  glance  at  the  subject,  will  enable  ui  . 
to  fonn  an  idea  of  the  operations  that  must  naturally  have  occuiw  ' 
ted,  from  this  new  order  of  things.    The  current,  bursting  Ihroug^ 
each  avenue,  swept  in  its  course  every  yielding  substance.    In  t 
■hort  SMce  of  time,  the  southern  and  eastern  coast  of  LabradWt  ' 
over  wl)i(^  this  current  was  urged  with  increasins  force,  was  det>  *' 
oUted.    The  aoil,  irtiich  before  had  fertilized  this  rocky  coas^ 
ma  huled  adrift  ud  miogtiDg  with  the  water,  wa*  carried  acroM 
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-die  ooaiitrjr  into  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  across  a  part  of 
Mew  England  into  the  sea,  or  general  current  of  the  ocean. 

'  The  waters  continuing  to  rise,  soon  inundated  the  frozen  re* 
l^ons  of  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  urgine  on  their  precimtous 
course,  swept  across  Davis*  straits,  and  rolled  their  tumultuous 
sums  into  tIudson*s  bay,  embracing  the  whole  coast  of  Labrador, 
whue  the  unequal  current  of  the  SL  Lawrence  was  forced  back 
and  npwardu  to  its  parent  source* 

If  we  admit  the  dissolution  of  the  ice  at  the  north  pole, 
from  whatever  cause,  we  may  readily  admit  the  whole  of  the 
consequences  so  minutely  marked  out  by  Mr.  Hayden.  But 
his  theory  does  not  suppose  an  entire  dissolution  :  on  the  con- 
trary, enormous  masses  of  ice,  enclosing  huge  blocks  of  gra- 
nite, must  have  been  torn  from  their  bed  by  the  first  violence 
of  the  current,  and  hurled  in  their  solid  state,  to  the  regions 
where  this  granite  is  now  found  out  of  place.  We  confess 
we  cannot  understand  the  necessity  of  this  conclusion.  Why 
is  it  supposed,  that  the  force  of  the  current  was  not,  in  itself, 
sufficient  to  transport  these  masses  of  granite,  without  the  en- 
velope of  ice  ?  For,  according  to  our  author's  own  showing, 
^  in  many  places  in  Baltimore  county  and  elsewhere,  during 
the  dreadiul  fall  of  rain  which  was  experienced,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  in  Julj  1817,'  '  veins  of  gra- 
nite of  many  tons'  weight  were  humed  down  the  streams  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  more,  and  that  almost  on  a  perfect  level. 
Mow  the  streams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baltimore  are  all 
amail,and  the  force  of  their  currents,  compared  to  that  which 
must  have  swept  over  the  continent  by  the  melting  of  the 
polar  ices,  may  be  regarded  as  one  to  a  million ;  it  appears 
therefore  unnecessary  to  look  for  any  floating  medium,  to  ac- 
count for  the  transportation  from  the  north  of  the  lar^e  blocks 
of  granite,,  which  are  found  on  the  alluvial  soil  of  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Alabama.  Admitting  that  these  rocks  were  really 
brought  from  distant  beds  and  deposited  where  they  now  are, 
we  should  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  little  importance  how  they 
were  brought,  did  not  Mr.  Haydcn  seem  to  lay  some  stress 
upon  the  circumstance  of  their  being  ^  enveloped  in  enormous 
masses  of  ice,*  to  prove  that  they  came  from  the  north  :  ^  for 
it  would  be  absurd  in  the  extreme,'  says  he,  ^  to  suppose  that 
masses  of  ice  could  have  been  found  in  the  torria  zone,  or 
even  within  the  temperate  zone,  of  sufficient  ma^itude  to 
have  transported  those  rocks  from  the  souUi  to  theur  present 
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situations.'  There  seems,  besides,  to  be  no  little  difficulty  io 
the  Qatural  inquiries  of  how,  where,  and  at  what  period,  these 
rocks  were  enveloped  in  the  ke  ?  Were  they  originally  form- 
ed within  the  arctic  circle  ?  If  so,  they  must  have  rested  up* 
on  some  solid  foundation ;  and  unless  we  suppose  the  ice  also 
to  have  been  an  original  or  primitive  formation,  that  must 
have  been  formed  upon  their  surface.  The  ice  would  ueccsr 
sarily  begin  to  melt  from  the  surface,  and  the  water  would 
contmue  to  run  off  as  the  dissolution  took  place,  until  the 
rocks  were  left  bare,  or  until  a  liquid  ocean  onlv  surmounted 
thenu  Or  if,  as  frequently  happens,  large  blocks  of  ice,  by 
whatever  cause,  should  be  detached  from  their  bed,  and  pre* 
cipitate  with  them  in  their  fall  parts  of  the  rock  upon  whkh 
they  rested,  the  parts  so  separated,  not  being  enveloped  in 
the  ice,  would  remain  upon  the  spot  where  they  fell,  unless 
urged  on  by  the  force  of  a  powerful  current «  Urgo.  But  as 
the  supposed  current  is  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  ice 
within  the  circle,  its  power  would  be  inadequate  to  such  an 
effect,  until  arrived  at  some  distance  from  its  source. 

There  being  no  force,  then,  within  the  space  which  gave 
origin  to  the  current,  sufficient  to  propel  the  rocks  thence  la 
the  situations  in  which  they  are  now  found,  we  must  suppose 
that  they  were  not  brought  from  the  Arctic  region*  It  is  bj 
no  means  necessary  to  adopt  the  reverse  of  this  proposition^ 
and  suppose  that  thejr  came  from  the  south.  An  immense, 
unexplored  territory  intervenes  between  the  commencemeiit 
of  the  alluvial  district,  on  this  continent,  and  the  frozen  re- 

S'ons.  The  power  of  an  impetuous  torrent  sweeping  over 
is  territory,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  detach  enormous 
rocks  from  their  primitive  oeds,  and  lodge  them  in  distant 
regions.  If  masses  of  ice  had  any  agency  in  their  transporta- 
tion it  must  have  been  by  their  power  of  propulsion,  and  not 
by  serving  as  a  medium  m  whicn  they  could  float  down  the 
current.  Another  objection  to  the  idea  of  the  rocks  being 
enveloped  in  ice,  and  thus  lodged  where  they  are  now  founu^ 
is,  that  if  they  had  floated  with  the  ice,  they  would  be  found 
much  farther  south  than  the  latitude  of  39^  or  40<',  ^  which,', 
our  author  says,  ^  is  about  the  latitude  in  which  those  rocks 
lie.'  For  we  can  hardly  agree  with  him,  that,  because 
'  the  huge  fields  and  mountains  of  ice,  which  every  spring 
float  down  the  Atlantic  ocean,'  by  the  time  they  reach  the 
latitude  mentioned,  ^  become  so  weak  and  rotten  as  to  be 
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incapable  of  supportioe  or  retaining  anj  considerable  weight 
chat  might  be  attached  to  them ;'  therefarej  the  same  thing 
would  occur  with  the  masses  of  ice,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  floated  down  the  current.  There  certainly  can  be  no 
comparison  between  the  rapidity  of  this  temporary  torrent, 
and  the  uniform  motion  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  A  mass  of  ice 
would  be  carried,  through  the  same  temperature,  to  a  much 
grealer  distance,  before  it  became  weak  and  rotten,  down  a 
precipitous  current,  than  when  slowly  wafted  upon  the  bosom 
of  a  gentle  tide ;  and  if  by  the  force  of  the  latter,  it  yearly 
reaches  the  latitude  of  40^,  we  may  readily  believe  it  might 
have  been  carried  to  20**  or  15®  by  the  former. 

The  argument  against  the  possibility  of  the  alluvial  dis- 
trict having  been  formed  by  deposites  from  the  rivers  or  the 
sea,  is  ingenious  and  well  managed.  The  author  very  jusdy 
argues,  that  if  this  district  had  been  produced  by  the  annual 
overflowing  of  the  rivers,  vegetable  remains,  and  fossil  shells, 
would  be  found  in  every  stratum,  or  layer  of  earth,  between 
the  surface,  and  the  depth  at  which  only  they  are  now  found. 
This  depth  varies,  in  various  parts  of  the  alluvial  region ; 
but  whether  at  twenty  or  at  forty  feet,  no  instance  has  occur- 
red of  these  deposites,  in  the  intermediate  strata.  The  in- 
ference, therefore,  seems  to  be  irresistible,  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause  that  buried  these  remains  in  their 
present  beds,  it  operated  singly  and  simultaneously  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  region  called  alluvial. 

The  next  subject  treated  by  the  author  is  the  formation  of 
Delias. — ^The  general,  and  we  believe,  indeed,  the  only  opin- 
ion, which  has  been  hitherto  advanced  upon  this  question,  is 
that  they  are  the  exclusive  production  of  the  alluvion  period- 
ically tirought  down  by  the  rivers,  and  deposited  at  their 
mouths.  It  this  opinion  were  correct,  Mr.  Hayden  very  sa- 
gaciously infers,  that  deltas  would  be  formed  at  the  mouths  of 
all  the  capital  rivers,  at  least  of  all  those  ^  which  brin^  down 
an  equal  quantity  of  matter  of  alluvion,^  with  the  rivers  at 
whose  mouths  deltas  are  formed*  But  this  is  found  not  to  be 
the  fact.  ^  All  capital  rivers  do  not  form  deltas,'  even  when 
they  brine  down  tne  matter  of  alluvion  in  considerable  quan* 
tities.  Hence  the  author  concludes,  *  that  their  formation  is 
not  the  natural  result  of  the  deposition,  brought  down  by 
their  currents,  but  rather  of  a  combination  of  causes,'  which 
he  thus  enumerates,  viz.    *  1st.  The  alluvion  of  the  river. 
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2d.  That  produced  by  (he  mitda,  and  Sdly,  That  occasion- 
ed directly  or  indirectly  by  the  labours  of  man.^  The  prin- 
cipal areument  upon  which  the  author  rests  the  establishment 
of  this  hypothesis,  is  drawn  from  the  appearances  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Po,  and  the  present  situation  of  the  city  of  Adria. 
This  city,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  best  historians, 
'  was  formerly  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  coast,'  from  which 
it  is  now  distant  more  than  fifteen  miles.  But  in  the  twelfth 
century,  before  which  nothing  precise,  says  M.  de  Prony,  is 
known  respecting  the  situation  of  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  the  distance  of  the  city  from  the  same 
coast  was  but  little  more  than  six  miles.  At  this  period  Mr. 
Haydon  supposes  that  the  city  of  Adria  had  been  founded  for 
more  than  three  thousand  years,  making  the  annual  average 
'  increase  of  the  delia  '  about  ten  ieei  ana  a  half.'  But  to  give 
to  our  renders  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  author's  style 
snd  maniier.  we  copy  the  argument  in  his  own  words. 

'  Let  US  now  examine  tiie  rapid  increase  of  the  delta  at  the  Po. 
from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  to  that  of  the  sixteenth,  and 
10  OD.  (o  see  tlie  prt^rtion  which  the  gaiu  of  the  latter  bears  to 
the  former,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  has  been  produced 
hy  the  alluvion  brought  down  by  the  current  of  the  river." 

'  The  nurlhem  mouth,  which  had  usurped  the  situation  of  the 
Hazzarno  canal,  becoming  the  Ramo  ili  Tramontana,  had  advanced 
in  the  year  1600,  to  the  distance  of  twenty  thousand  metres  [[some* 
thing  more  than  twelve  miUs]  from  the  meridian  of  Adria ;  and 
the  soathern  mouth,  which  had  taken  possession  of  the  canal  of 
Toy,  was  then  seventeen  thousand  metree  (or  eighteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  ninety-one-yards)  advanced  beyond  the  same 
pwnt.  Thus  the  shore  had  become  extended,  nine  or  ten  thousand 
■  metres  (or  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  thirtj-sii  yards,)  to  the 
north,  and  six  or  seven  thousand  to  the  south.  "  Between  these 
two  mouths  there  was  formerly  a  bay,  or  part  of  the  coast  less  ad- 
vanced than  the  rest,  called  Sacca  di  Goro.  During  the  same 
period  of  four  hundred  years,  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  17th  century,  the  great  and  extensive  embankments  of  the 
Fo  were  e(m*trueted ;  and  also,  during  the  same  period,  the 
wwithem  slopes  of  the  Alps  began  to  be  cultivated." 

'  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  extension  of  the  delta  at  tlie  Fo 
had  increased,  in  the  space  of  about  four  hundred  years,  nearly 
eight  thiiusand  yards  i  a  distance  nearly  eoual  to  eight  tenths  of 
what  it  had  gained,  during  the  whole  perioa,  from  the  founding  of 
the  citf  of  Adria,  to  the  twelfth  century :  an  enormong  dispro- 
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portioii,  as  must  be  admitted  mi  all  hands.  But  let  us  examine 
the  subject  a  little  further*  in  order  to  comprehend  the  fiiU  extent 
of  this  rapid  increase.' 

The  author  here  (|uotes  a  passage  from  Cuvier,  to  show 
that  the  delta  has  gained  upon  the  Adriatic,  in  the  last  too 
hundred  vears,  about  eight  miles  and  a  half;  and  then  pro* 
ceeds,  ^  almost  twice  as  much  as  it  had  gained  in  the  preceding 
four  hundred  years,  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  to  that  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  more,  (in  proportion  as  eight  is  to  six,) 
than  it  bad  gained  from  the  founaing  of  the  city  of  Adria,  to 
the  twelfth  century,  a  period,  probably,  of  about  three  thous- 
and years.' 

«To  what  shall  we  attribute  this  surprising  difTerence,  this 
amazing  disproportion?  Not,  certainly,  to  the  alluvion  brought 
down  bj  the  current  of  the  river  Po.  If  its  waters  had  been  ren- 
dered turbid  with  mad  or  alluvion,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
the  other,  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  which  is  a  case  un- 
heard of  or  unknown,  we  could  scarcely  oelieve,  that  it  would  af- 
ford a  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  that  difference:  for  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  as  the  delta  advances  into  the  Adriatic,  or  any 
other  sea,  the  depth  of  the  water  is  very  much  increased,  and 
particularly  when  we  advance  to  the  distance  of  twenty-one 
miles  from  the  shore ;  at  least  it  is  so  in  most  scsas.' 

The  author  allows  some  weight  to  M.  de  Prony's  opinion, 
that  this  increase  has  been  produced  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
districts  bordering  on  the  Po,  which  prepared  the  soil  to  be 
carried  off  with  greater  facility,  hy  the  mountain  torrents, 
flowing  into  the  river.  But  the  soil  carried  down  by  the  tor- 
rents alone,  he  regards  as  insufficient  to  account  for  the  in- 
crease. Cultivation  prepares  the  soil  to  be  acted  upon  also 
by  wind3  ;  the  phenomena  accompanying  the  operations  of 
which,  he  considers  as  similar  to  those  attending  the  opera- 
tions of  currents  of  waters. 

<lf  the  winds  rush  in  unsteady  and  violent  gusts,  over  the 
land,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  or  point  of  the  compass,  not 
only  the  dust  but  even  the  sand  is  hurled  into  the  air  with  the 
same  facility  as  by  a  current  of  water,  and  wafted  in  clouds  over 
the  land  varying  on  its  course,  until  meeting  with  some  obstruc- 
tions by  which  Us  current  is  slackened,  it  immediately  deposits 
t^  allumon  (for  it  is  nearly  the  same  thing)  to  the  tutcard  of 
whatever  object  may  interrupt  its  course.* 
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But  there  is  another  phenomenon  attending  the  operation 
Jdf  windS)  which  the  autnor  thinks  worthy  of  notice : 

*  It  is*  that  when  a  river  running  through  a  country  f  where 
else  could  it  run  P]  is  confined  for  any  considerable  distance  from 
its  influx  into  the  sea  or  hay,  between  nigh  ridges  of  hills,  or  banks, 
,there  is  a  current  of  wind  rushing  down  its  course,  differing  one 
or  two  points  from  the  general  course  of  the  wind  that  may  be  pre- 
▼uling  at  the  time,  or  blowing  in  nearly  a  corresponding  direc- 
tion. [By  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  meant  an  opposite  direc- 
tkMkl 

*  Thus  if  a  riyer  runs  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  the  wind  is 
blowing  fresh  from  the  north'-east,  and  raising  the  dust  and  sand  in 
its  course,  when  it  meets  with  the  current  of  air  flowing  down  the 
riyer,  under  the  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  same 
phenomenon  may  be  observed,  as  when  the  rapid  currents  of  two 
rivers  unite ;  the  sand  and  dust  are  whirled  round  in  the  most 
conffved  manner,  and  at  last  let  fall  upon  the  shore,  and  in  the 
water,  where,  if  the  tide  is  setting  towaras  the  shore,  tiie  sand  will 
Ite  again  thrown  upon  the  beach.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  often  see 
narrow  projecting  points  of  sand  at  the  months  of  rivers  running 
thrwgh  a  sandy  country/ 

'The  increase  of  alluvion  from  this  cause,  may  be  thoa^^t  to  be 
yftrj  small  indeed;  and  as  bearing  no  comparison  with  that 
brooght  down  by  the  current  of  rivers ;  but  it  must  be  considered, 
that  a  recurrence  of  this  cause  may  happen  every  week,  or  con- 
tinue for  a  weekf  Whereas,  rivers  selaom  bring  down  much  al- 
luvion, except  during  the  heavy  autumnal  rains,  or  the  melting  of 
the  snows  in  the  springs  which  rarely  occur  more  than  twice  in 
tfaeyear^ 

The  third  cause  in  the  combination  that  produces  the  for- 
mation of  deltas,  is  the  agency  of  man.  This  may  operate 
either  directly,  by  ^  dyjcing,  filling  m),'  &c.  or  indirectly,  by 
^  the  accumulation  of  filth  and  onal  from  a  city,  which, 
when  it  is  a  large  and  populous  one,  amounts,  in  me  course 
of  a  few  hundred  years,  to  an  inconceivable  quantity.^  It 
would  be  difficult  to  assign  limits  to  the  effects  which  might 
be  produced,  directly  and  indirectly,  by  the  labours  of  man. 
If  it  be  granted  to  the  author,  in  the  first  instance,  (and  the  te^^ 
timony  of  historians  is  undoubtedly  in  his  favour)  that  there 
was  no  appearance  of  a  delta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  until 
after  the  buUding  of  the  city  of  Adria ;  and'  that  its  subse- 
quent increase  was  in  proportion  to  the  probable  increase  of 
population,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  labour ;  the  jus- 
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tice  of  his  conclusion  cannot  be  denied.  Indeed,  as  the  au- 
thor iajs,  if  we  examine  attentively  the  nature  of  these  causes^ 
'  we  shall  not  hesitate  in  acknowleddng  that  they  are  ampl  v* 
sufficient  to  effect'  all  the  changes  wnich  have  been  observed, 
on  this  part  of  the  Adriatic  coast. 

With  regard  to  the  deltas  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges, 
Mr*  Hayden  says,  ^  neither  the  alluvion  brought  down  by 
these  rivers,  nor  the  labours  of  man,  can  be  considered  in 
any  other  light,  than  as  having  contributed,  inpari^  to  their 
formation  and  extension.  ^  Another  more  powerful  auxiliary 
presents  itself  (says  he)  as  having  afforded  its  constant 
aid,  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work,  I  mean  the 
great  and  extensive  deserts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
rivers.' 

'  If  we  take  into  view/  he  continues, '  the  situation  of  these  bar- 
ren deserts,  rendered  still  more  sterile  bj  the  intensity  of  a  ver- 
tical sun,  tiiat  blasts  every  effort  of  vegetation  upon  these  oceans 
of  sand ;  and  their  exposure  to  the  violence  of  tne  eastern  Mon- 
soons, which  are,  for  more  than  half  the  year,  sweeping  over  these 
heated  wastes,  and  raisine  the  sand  in  clouds,  and  beanng  it  across 
tiie  golf  of  Sdndy,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Indus*  need  we  question 
the  sources  from  which  the  materials  were  derived  to  form  these 
delias?" 

The  author  has  devoted  a  separate  and  entire  chapter  to  the 
examination  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  thoueh  the  greater  part 
of  his  reasoning  upon  it  might  with  equal  justice  have  been 
applied  to  the  formation  of  deltas  in  general.  His  proofs,  we 
think,  are  abundantly  satisfactory,  that  it  is  not  formed  by 
the  alluvion  of  the  river;  and  the  many  well  authenticated 
accounts  of  the  desolating  effects  of  the  operation  of  the 
winds,upon  the  sandy  deserts  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
will  go  far  to  show,  that  he  has  not  attributed  more  to  this 
cause,  than  it  is  capable  of  producing.  One  of  the  strongest 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  supposed  agency  of  the  winds,  in 
formine  this  remarkable  delta,  is  that  the  ancient  channel 
of  the  Ifile,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lybian  range  of  hills,  is  now 
entirely  filled  up ;  a  circumstance  which  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  alluvion  of  the  river,  because  its  course  being  purpose- 
ly changed  bv  the  erection  of  a  strong  mound,  its  waters 
could  have  little  or  no  access  to  it ;  ^  for,^  says  the  author,  ^had 
the  waters  been  suffered  to  flow  through,  or  over  that  mound, 
in  any  degree,  it  would  ultimately  have  made  a  breach  through 
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it,  and  defeated  every  purpose  that  was  intended/  The  in- 
ference therefore  is,  ^that  this  ancient  channA,  which 
stretches  along  from  south  to  north,  on  the  very  borders  of 
the  deserts,  and  exposed  to  every  blast  that  sweeps  over 
their  surfaces,  has  been  filled  up  by  the  sands,  brought  by 
the  winds  and  deposited  in  its  bed/  The  lake  Marcotis  has 
been  in  like  manner  filled  up,  ^  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  coun- 
try,' according  to  Mr.  Rennell.  If  the  sands  have  done  so 
much,  why  may  we  not  ascribe  to  the  same  cause,  at  least  in 
creat  part,  ^  the  elevation  and  extension  of  the  plains  of 
£gypt  f  This  is  the  amount  of  Mr.  Hayden's  reasoning  upon 
the  subject,  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  philosophical  as 
that  of  any  of  his  antagonists. 

The  formation  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  the  author 
attributes  principally  to  the  action  of  the  general  current  be- 
fore spoken  of.  We  have  not  leisure  to  follow  him  through 
his  arguments,  in  support  of  this  opinion  ;  if  they  are  not  al- 
ways convincing,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  ingenious 
and  novel ;  and  if  we  do  not  always  agree  with  him  in  his  in- 
ferences, we  are  compelled  to  acKnowledge  that  he  assumes 
no  unwarrantable  premises.  Wc  cannot,  however,  very  clear- 
ly comprehend  the  nature  of  those  evils,  which  he  seems  so 
seriously  to  deprecate,  as  likely  to  arise  from  the  increase 
and  extension  of  deltas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  river. 
It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  author,  that  the  alluvion  de- 
posited by  the  river,  at  the  moment  it  meets  with  the  resist- 
ance of  the  tide  of  the  sea,  into  which  it  flows,  will  ultimate- 
ly become  an  insurmountable  barrier ;  and  that  the  current, 
thus  checked  in  its  advance,  will  be  thrown  back  upon  the 
country,  and  destroy  it,  either  by  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
inundation,  or  by  tne  formation  of  lakes  and  pools,  which, 
when  left  to  stagnate,  will  become  sources  of  miasmata,  and 
consequently  of  deadly  disease.  Mr.  Darby,  in  his  geo- 
graphical account  of  Louisiana,  expresses  the  same  fear,  and 
the  inhabitants  themselves  are  not  without  apprehension  of 
some  dreadful  catastrophe,  at  a  future  day.  But,  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  evidence,  that  the  Mississippi  has  ever  chang- 
ed its  course ;  and  as,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  it  has 
flowed  through  its  present  channel,  ever  since  the  subsidence 
of  the  waters  of  the  general  deluge,  that  is,  for  more  than 
three  thousand  years,  and  that  it  has '  literalljr  forced  its  way 
in  defiance  of  tne  waters  of  the  gulf  and  the  tides  of  the  sea,' 
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wc  may  reasonably  hope,  that  the  dreaded  evil  of  a  check 
sufficiendito  stop  its  current  and  throw  it  back  upon  itself,  is, 
if  not  ahogether  chimerical,  at  least  too  remote  to  justify  the 
alarm  of  the  present  generation. 

The  third  subject  of  our  author,  is  the  decompositirm  of 
rocks.  Upon  this,  as  upon  the  two  subjects  just  treated  of, 
he  entertains  an  opinion,  at  variance  with  tlie  doctrine  ojf 
most  geologists,  but  certainly  more  consistent  with  establish- 
ed facts,  and  more  consonant  to  the  suggestions  of  sound  rea- 
son. He  does  not  deny,  that  rocks  are  liable  to  decomposi- 
tion ;  but  he  contends,  and  we  think  abundantly  proves,  that 
It  ^  is  not  a  process  so  general  and  $o  rapid  as  many  seem  dis- 
posed to  believe.'  Amons  many  other  ingenious  arguments, 
to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  generally  received  opinion,  we 
select  one,  which  is  in  itself  enough  to  decide  the  question. 
The  agents  of  decomposition,  necessarily  acting  upon  the 
surfaces  of  rocks,  would  first  seize  upon  the  prominent  points 
and  angles,  and  show  their  effects  by  reducing  these  to  a 
rounded  appearance.  This  is  the  universal  effect  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principal  agents  of  their  decomposition,  or 
more  properly  their  disintegration,  which  are,  alternate  heat 
and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness;  and  the  process  of  the  oper- 
ation is  too  obvious  to  require  explanation.  This,  then,  be- 
ine  the  fact,  and  rocks  being  almost  universally  found  to  re- 
tam  all  their  poitUs  and  angUsj  it  follows  ih^ii  the  process  of 
decomposition  has  not  commenced,  or  that  it  is  too  slow  to 
authorize  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  ^  the  greatest  part  of  the 
substances  which  constitute  most  soils  proceed  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  rocks  surrounding  or  lying  under  them.' 
The  whole  chapter  upon  this  subject  is  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  those  visionary  theorists  who  seem  more  inclined  to 
create  worlds  of  their  own,  than  patiently  to  examine  the 
phenomena  of  that  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Having  thus  laid  before  our  readers  a  view  of  the  princi- 
pal subjects  treated  of  by  Mr.  Hayden,  it  remains  only  to 
spc^ak  of  the  manner  in.  which  his  work  has  been  executed; 
and  here  we  cannot  help  regretting,  that  literature  and  sci- 
ence do  not  always  maintain  that  close  connexion,  which 
would  ensure  the  mutual  esteem  and  veneration  of  their  res- 
pective votaries.  The  style  of  this  volume  will  deter  many 
from  going  throueh  it,who  would  willingly  subscribe  to  the  high 
claims  of  the  author,  as  a  profound  philosopher.    It  will  be 
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seen  at  once,  that  Mr.  Ha  jden  has  been  more  accustomed  to 
think  deeply,  than  to  express  his  thoughts ;  and  that  he  has 
paid  mocn  more  attention  to  the  usts^  than  to  the  gfocet  of 
composition.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  his  name  has 
been  before  the  public.  In  Professor  Cleaveland^  admirable 
work  on  mineralo^,  we  find  it  of  frequent  recurrence;  and 
this  circumstance  alone  is  a  passport  to  our  notice.  But  no 
one  who  reads  these  essays,  freed  from  the  trammels  of  fas- 
tidioaB  criticism,  will  need  to  be  told,  that  their  author  merits 
his  respect :  whether  he  had  ever  heard  of  him  before  or  not, 
he  would  be  ready  to  acknowledge  the  honour  of  his  ac^ 
quaintance,  after  a  candid  consideration  of  his  claims. 
•  Mr«  Hayden's  defective  style,  however,  much  as  it  might 
be  censured,  is  not  the  greatest  fault  of  his  work.  It  exhibits 
a  want  of  method  and  arrangement,  altogether  inadmissible 
in  a  work  of  science.  The  chapters,  into  which  it  is  divided, 
are  without  heading;  and  the  uivtsions  are  made,  in  several 
instances,  in  the  middle  of  an  argument,  where  the  sense  would 
hardly  call  for  a  separate  paragraph.  The  chapters  from  six 
to  eleven,  inclusive,  should  eitner  have  been  embodied  in  the 
first,  or  have  been  added  as  an  appendix^  since  the  reader  is 
compelled  to  refer  to  them,  before  he  can  understand  the 
mode  of  reasoning  adopted  in  the  first.  The  different  sub- 
jects are  mingled  together  without  order,  and  the  necessary 
consequence  is,  that  the  same  arguments  are  frequently  re* 
peateol 

We  have  before  expressed  our  disapprobation  of  the  very 
free  use  he  has  made  of  quotations  from  other  writers.  They 
make  up,  indeed,  so  much  of  the  book,  that  the  purchaser  may 
have  iast  cause  of  complaint,  that  he  has  been  made  to  pay, 
for  what  was  already  his  own.  Nor  is  he  always  correct,  m 
his  references  to  the  authors  of  these  many  quotations.  He 
sometimes  gives  credit  to  Mr.  Rennell,  for  the  opinions  of 
Herodotus,  and  to  Cuvier,  for  the  sentiments  of  M.  ae  Prony. 
But  this  has  undoubtedly  arisen  from  inadvertence,  as  it  is  evi* 
dent  Mr*  Hayden  has  studied  his  subject  with  too  much  atten- 
tion, not  to  be  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  all  the  writers 
of  note,  who  have  touched  upon  it.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are 
disposed  to  regard  the  ^  Geological  Essays'  as  well  deserving 
an  attentive  perusal.  We  would  especially  recommend  the 
selection  of  queries  embraced  in  the  ^  Aeenda,'  to  the  notice 
of  every  scientific  traveller,  and  man  of  leisure. 


*'     *  •     *     '"^  mm  '  '   *^^^^5"  ^ 
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fi  z^sTAbAj  tbe  boldest  and  most  comprehen- 
a*v£  a:  bl  oar  «cecT2tition5«  It  is  the  science  of  the  material 
uziT^e^ic  r:o«»^red  as  a  whole.  Though  employed  upon  ob- 
iscs  cTcorsr/Jj  vhhdraim  from  the  sphere  of  human  action 
Bui  rnrscr.  it  teaches  us,  neverthelessi  that  these  objects  ma- 
lenkfij  afecL.  nay  constitute  our  physical  condition.  Tbe 
visie-fpreadtng  firmament,  while  it  lifts  itself  above  all  mortal 
;biri^  exhibits  to  us  that  luminary,  which  is  the  Heht,  and 
~  iie,  and  glory  of  our  world,  and  when  this  retires  from  our 
,  is  lighted  up  with  a  thousand  lesser  fires,  that  never 
cease  to  burn,  that  never  fail  to  take  their  accustomed  places, 
and  never  rest  from  their  slow,  solemn,  and  noiseless  march. 
Among  the  objects  more  immediately  alK>ut  us  all  is  vicissitude 
and  change.  It  is  tbe  destiny  of  terrestrial  things  to  perpet- 
rate themselves  by  succession.  Plants  arise  out  of  the  earth, 
flourish  awhile  and  decay,  and  their  place  is  filled  by  others. 
Animals  also  have  their  periods  of  growth  and  decline.  Even 
man  is  not  exempt  from  the  generallaw.  His  exquisite  frame, 
with  all  its  fine  organs,  is  soon  reduced  to  its  original  ele- 
ments, to  be  moulded  again  into  new  and  humbler  forms. 
Nations  are,  like  individuals,  privileged  only  with  a  more 
protracted  existence.  The  firm  eartn  itself,  the  theatre  of 
all  this  change,  partakes  in  a  degree  of  the  common  lot  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  sea  once  Heaved  its  waves  where  now 
ff^b  a  tide  of  wealth  and  population.  Situated  as  we  are,  in 
this  fleeting,  fluctuating  state,  it  is  consoling  to  be  able  to 
dwell  upon  an  enduring  scene,  to  contemplate  laws  that  are 
iamutable,  an  order  that  has  never  been  interrupted,  to  fix, 
Boc  the  thoughts  only,  but  the  eye,  upon  objects  that,  after  the 
la|Me  of  so  many  ages,  and  the  fall  of  so  many  states,  cities, 
huBum  institutions,  and  monuments  of  art,  contmue  to  occupy 
the  same  places,  to  move  with  the  same  regularity,  and  to 
shine  with  the  same  pure,  fresh,  undiminished  lustre. 

As  the  heavens  are  the  most  striking  spectacle  that  presents 
itself  to  our  contemplation,  so  there  is  no  subject  of  philo- 
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sophical  inauirv,  which  has  more  engaged  the  attention  of 
mankind.  Its  nistory  carries  us  back  to  the  earliest  times, 
and  introduces  us  to  the  lan^ages  and  customs,  the  religion 
and  poetry,  the  sciences  and  arts,  the  tastes,  talents,  and  pe- 
culiar genius,  of  the  different  nations  of  the  earth.  The  an- 
cient Atlantides  and  Ethiopians,  the  Egyptian  priests,  the 
magi  of  Persia,  the  shepherds  of  Chaldea,  the  bramins  of  In- 
dia, the  mandarins  of  China,  the  Phenician  navigators,  the 
philosophers  of  Greece,  and  the  wandering  Arabs,  have  con- 
tributea  to  the  general  mass  of  knowledge  and  speculation 
upon  this  subject,  have  added  more  or  less  to  this  vast  struc- 
ture, the  common  monument  of  the  industry,  invention,  and 
intellectual  resources  of  mankind.  They,  wnose  imaginations 
have  wandered  up  to  the  sphere  of  the  stars,  like  those  who 
have  visited  unfrequented  regions  on  the  earth,  have  left 
there,  as  in  a  sort  of  album,  some  memorial  of  themselves  and 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  The  constellations  are  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  rudfer  stages  of  civilization.  They  as- 
cend to  times  of  which  no  other  record  exists,  and  are  des- 
tined to  remain  when  all  others  are  lost.  Fragments  of  his- 
tory, curious  dates  and  documents  relating  to  chronology,  ge- 
ography, and  languages,  arc  here  preserved  in  imperisnable 
characters.  The  adventures  of  the  gods  and  the  inventions 
of  men,  the  exploits  of  heroes  and  the  fancies  of  poets,  are 
here  perpetually  celebrated  before  all  nations.  The  seven 
stars  ana  Orion  present  themselves  to  us  as  they  appeared  to 
Amos  and  Homer.  Here  is  consecrated  the  lyre  of  Orpheus 
and  the  ship  of  the  Argonauts,  and,  in  the  same  firmament 
the  mariner's  compass  and  the  telescope  of  Herschell. 

We  remark  furtner,  that  astronomy  is  the  most  improved  of 
all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  that  which  does  the 
greatest  credit  to  the  human  understanding.  We  have  in  this 
obtained  the  object  of  our  researches.  We  have  solved  the 
great  problem  proposed  to  us  in  the  celestial  motions ;  and 
our  solution  is  as  simple  and  as  grand,  as  the  spectacle  itself, 
and  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  so  exalted  a  subicct.  It  is 
not  the  astronomer  only,  who  is  thus  satisfied,  but  the  proof  is 
of  a  nature  to  carry  conviction  to  the  most  illiterate  and  skep- 
tical. Our  knowledge,  extending  to  the  principles  and  laws 
which  the  author  of  nature  has  chosen  to  impress  upon  his 
work,  comprehends  the  future ;  it  resembles  that  which  has 
been  rerarded  as  the  exclusive  attribute  of  supreme  intelli^ 
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gence»  We  are  thus  enabled,  not  only  to  explain  those  unu- 
sual appearances  in  the  heavens,  which  were  formerlv  the 
occasion  of  such  unworthy  fears,  but  to  forewarn  men  of  their 
occurrence ;  and,  by  predicting  the  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stances of  the  phenomenon,  to  disarm  it  of  its  terror. 

There  is  however  nothing  perhaps  so  surprising  in  this 
science,  as  that  it  makes  us  acouainted  with  methods,  by  which 
we  can  survey  those  bright  fields  on  which  it  is  employed,  and 
apply  our  own  familiar  measures  to  the  paths  which  are  there 
traced,  and  to  the  bodies  that  trace  them ;  that  we  can  esti- 
mate the  form,  and  dimensions,  and  inequalities,  of  objects  so 
immense,  and  so  far  removed  from  the  little  scene  of  our  la- 
bours. What  would  be  the  astonishment  of  an  inhabitant  of 
one  of  those  bodies,  of  Jupiter  for  instance,  to  find  that,  by 
means  of  instruments  of  a  few  feet  in  length,  and  certain  fig- 
ures and  characters,  still  smaller,  all  of  our  own  invention, 
we  bad  succeeded  in  determining  the  magnitude  and  weight 
of  this  great  planet,  the  length  of  its  days  and  nights,  and 
the  variety  of  its  seasons,  that  we  had  watched  the  motions  of 
its  moons,  calculated  their  eclipses,  and  applied  them  to  impor- 
tant domestic  purposes  ?  What  would  be  our  astonishment  to 
learn,  that  an  insect,  one  of  those  for  instance  which  serve 
sometimes  to  illuminate  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  though  con- 
fined by  the  exercise  of  its  proper  organs,  and  locomotive 
powers,  to  the  sphere  of  a  few  inches,  had,  by  artificial  aids 
of  its  own  contriving,  been  able  to  extend  its  sphere  of  obser- 
vation to  the  huge  monsters  that  move  about  it ;  that  it  had 
even  attempted,  not  altogether  without  success,  to  fathom  the 
dppth  of  the  abyss,  in  which  it  occupies  so  insignificant  a 
place,  and  to  number  the  beings  it  contains  ? 

Since  astronomy  is  thus  connected  with  the  development 
of  our  faculties,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  to  no- 
tice a  few  of  the  more  important  epochs  in  its  history.  It  is 
considered  as  properly  originating  with  the  Greeks,  who  were 
called  to  Alexandria  by  the\  Ptolemies.  Before  the  founda- 
tion of  this  school,  no  general  scheme,  with  respect  to  the  study 
of  the  heavens,had  been  devised,  no  enlarged  notions  had  been 
formed,  no  means  had  been  found  out  for  precise  and  accurate 
determinations,  nor  could  astronomy  be  said  to  exist  as  a 
science.  Those  who  pretended  to  study  the  heavens,  were 
employed  in  vague  notices  of  the  most  obvious  phenomena. 
^  On  Much  a  day,  an  hour  after  sunset  or  iwo  hours  before 
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midmgkij  the  moon  was  one  half  or  one  third  eclipsed^  to  the 
north  or  mmik.  A  planet  ectiptea  a  star^  or  was  distant  from  a 
star  one  or  iwomoons^  or  one  or  two  cubits.'*  This  was  the  kind 
of  observatioiis  made  bj  the  Chaldeans  and  others,  before 
the  tioie  aboTe  referred  to.  It  is  to  the  Greeks,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  every  thing  that  reduced  the  study  of  the  stars 
to  the  form  of  a  rational  and  philosophical  inquiry.  They 
conceived  the  plan  which  has  now  been  pursued  for  two  thou- 
sand years.  They  projected  the  work  on  which  so  many 
hands  have  been  employed.  They  invented  instruments  and 
methods  which  are  tne  basis  of  those  still  in  use.  They  are 
the  authors  of  that  geometry,  which  is  our  pride  and  boast, 
the  science  of  extension,  and  of  the  relations  of  lines  and  an- 
gles, the  most  powerful  and  the  most  indispensable  of  all  in- 
struments, in  an  enterprise  of  this  nature,  and  the  most  pure- 
Za  creation  of  all  productions  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  in 
le  to  the  philosopners  of  this  school,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  example  of  a  regular  course  of  observations,  for 
those  determinations  which  make  the  elements  and  ground- 
work of  the  science.  The  magnitude  of  the  earth,  the  length 
of  the  year,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  are  among  the  objects  sought  and  attained  with 
more  or  less  success.  The  distances  and  dimensions  of  the 
sun  and  moon  were  also  discussed ;  but  what  seemed  at  this 
time  the  most  daring  exploit  of  all,  rem  etiam  deo  uiiprofcam, 
according  to  Pliny,  was  the  making  a  catalogue  of  the  num- 
ber and  positions  of  the  stars.  This  was  undertaken  and  ex- 
ecuted by  Hipparchus,  who  has  more  claim,  than  any  other 
person,  to  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  science.  Oth- 
ers had  distinguished  themselves  by  particular  researches  or 
insulated  observations.  Hipparchus  took  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  subject,  collected  and  combined  the  detach- 
ed results  of  those  who  preceded  him,  re-examined  every 
thing,  and  built  up  a  body  of  sound  doctrines  upon  the  sure 
basis  of  observation  and  a  refined  geometry.  The  fruits  of 
these  immense  labours  were  preserved  by  rtolemy,  the  last 
ornament  of  this  school,  and,  together  with  some  additions  of 
his  own,  were  digested  into  the  form  of  a  treatise,  probably  the 
first  deserving  this  title,  certainly  the  oldest  now  extant.  .  In 
this  venerable  work,  the  united  product  of  so  many  genera- 
tions of  philosophers  and  learned  men,  to  which  so  many  pow- 
eiiul  minds  have  made  their  feeble  contributions,  and  toward 
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whiqh  so  many  have  laboured  in-  vain,  or  worse  than  in  vain, 
we  recognise  the  fairest  and  noblest  specimen  of  the  scientific 
attainments  of  the  ancients ;  we  here  find  their  amount  of 
knowledge,  and  their  final  opinion,  with  regard  to  this  great 
problem,  which  has  exercised  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  so 
mflLny  people  of  different  ages  and  countries. 

Tlie  destruction  of  this  renowned  seat  of  learning  by  the 
Arabs,  was  followed  by  a  long  and  barren  period.  At  length 
this  very  people  were  the  first  to  catch  the  spirit  which  seem- 
ed still  to  lineer  near  the  consecrated  spot.  They  attempted 
to  collect  ana  rekindle  at  Bagdat  the  remains  of  tnat  science, 
which  still  slumbered  in  the  ruins  of  Alexandria.  They  took 
advantage  of  the  lapse  of  several  centuries  to  correct  certain 
results  transmitted  to  them.  With  the  improvements  and  ad- 
ditions, that  were  now  introduced  into  the  science,  are  asso- 
ciated the  names  of  Almamon  and  Albitegnius.  Moreover 
about  this  time  Ulugh  Begh,  a  prince  of  Tartary,  and  grand- 
son of  Tamerlane,  improved  the  tables  of  Ptolemy,  and 
made  a  new  catalogue  of  the  stars.  This  observer  is  re- 
markable, as  being  the  last  of  any  note,  who  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  the  science  in  this  quarter  of  the  world. 

We  are  now  to  take  a  view  of  the  science  in  a  new  region 
of  the  earth.  It  had  hitherto  flourished  only  in  mild  climates 
and  under  serene  and  brilliant  skies.  It  may  be  considered 
as  indigenous  in  the  East,  but,  like  many  plants  of  the  same 
climate,  it  was  more  luxuriant  than  fruitful.  In  Europe  it 
never  sprung  up  spontaneously.  It  was  transplanted  thither 
from  Asia,  and  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  exotics,  it  has 
thrived  better  by  assiduous  and  judicious  cultivation,  in  an 
unpropitious  soil,  than  it  had  done  without  this  care,  in  re- 
gions the  most  favourable  to  its  growth. 

Astronomy  has  now  been  an  object  of  attention  in  Europe 
but  a  few  years,  as  it  were,  compared  with  the  whole  period 
of  its  history,  and  it  has  assumed  a  tone  and  character  never 
before  conceived  by  its  most  devoted  friends.  The  first  ma- 
terial step  in  its  progress  was  the  establishment  of  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  of  the  sun  and  planets  by  Copernicus. 
This  doctrine,  to  be  sure,  was  held  by  Pythagoras,  and  as  if 
the  soil  had  some  connexion  with  it,  on  European  eround. 
But  it  was  now  presented  in  a  new  and  stronger  lieht,  with 
its  leading  features  more  fully  and  distinctly  unfolded. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  doctrine  should,  in  so  many  iD»> 
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sta»Cf«,  have  exposed  its  aulhors  and  defenders  to  pcrsetit-  ' 
tion.  Pythagoras,  we  are  (old,  made  tl  known  only  to  a  se*  ' 
!eci  few ;  Km  his  disciple  Philoluus,  who  had  the  courage  to 
teach  it  publicly,  was  obliged  to  fly  in  order  to  escape  ihe' 
odiam  it  excitcj.  Two  and  a  half  centuries  afterward  Ari»-  • 
tarchus  ventured  to  maintain  the  same  opinion  and  met  with 
3  similar  fate.  '  He  was  accused  of  impiciy,  for  having  di^ 
lurbed  the  repose  of  Vesia,  that  is,  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
gods  Lares  the  nroieciors  of  the  universe.'  Copernicus 
meditnied  upon  llie  subject  for  many  years,  before  he  under- 
took to  give  his  thoughts  to  the  world,  and  scarcely  surviving 
the  publication  of  his  work,  he  left  to  others  to  receive  the 
shock,  that  awaited  those  who  espoused  it.  Galileo  could  not 
resist  the  accumulated  evidence,  that  presented  itself  to  his 
enlarged  and  philosophic  mind,  in  favour  of  this  refined 
scheme,  and  was  accordingly  destined  lo  bear  the  whole 
weight  of  indignation  that  was  ready  to  burst  upon  the  dis- 
turbers of  a  prejudice  so  old  and  so  deeply  rooted.  He  was 
arrested  and  seven  cardinals  clothed  with  the  authority  of 
the  church  sal  in  judgment  upon  this  great  apostle  of  natural 
truth,  and  solemnly  pronounced  the  following  arrtt;  'To 
mabitain  that  the  sun,  mimoveable  and  without  local  motion, 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  world,  is  a  proposition  absurd,  false 
m  philosophy  and  heretical,  since  it  is  contrary  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  scriptures.  It  is  equally  absurd,  and  false  in 
philosophy,  to  say  that  the  earth  is  not  immoveable  in  the 
centre  of  the  world  ;  and  this  proposition,  theologically  con- 
sidered, is  at  least  erroneous  in  faiih.'     Vol.  i.  p.  144. 

With  the  name  of  Galileo  we  connect  the  first  use  of  the 
telescope,  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  and  most  brilliant 
era  in  the  history  of  astronomy.  The  defect  of  the  natural 
organ  with  respect  to  the  objects  of  this  science  had  never 
been  recognized.  We  had  gazed  upon  them  without  compre- 
hending what  we  saw.  We  had  cast  a  vacant  eye  over  the 
splendid  pages  of  this  volume,  as  children  amuse  themselves 
with  a  book,  which  they  are  unable  to  read.  We  had  caught 
here  and  there,  as  it  were,  a  capital  letter,  or  a  picture,  but 
we  had  failed  to  distinguish  those  smaller  characters  on 
which  the  sense  of  the  whole  depended. 

It  is  not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  this  wonderful  in-  ' 
vention,  that  it  has  taught  us  the  importance  of  those  means 
of  ioiprgvement  and  enjoyment,  which  are  placed  within  the 
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reach  of  our  own  ingenuity  and  skil].  No  one  surely  would 
have  dreamed  of  procuring  such  an  aid  to  the  natural  sight, 
any  more  than  of  creating  a  new  sense.  It  would  have  seem- 
ed like  changing  the  law  of  our  beine,  and  the  condition  in 
which  we  are  placed.  We  have,  by  means  of  this  instru- 
ment, emerged  as  it  were  from  a  prison.  The  mind  has  ef- 
fected its  enlargement,  as  an  insect  bursts  its  little  tenement, 
and  flutters  through  the  free  air,  and  over  the  gay  fields. 

Another  change  in  the  science,  of  the  first  importance,  was 
wrought  by  the  genius  of  Kepler.  The  discoveries  of  this 
great  man,  though  less  calculated  to  strike  the  common  ob- 
server than  many  others,  are  notwithstanding  the  foundation 
of  all  the  ^eat  improvements  of  later  times.  They  are  the 
first  steps  m  that  rapid  career,  which  has  placed  Europeans 
so  far  before  all  others  who  have  cultivated  this  science. 

The  hbtory  of  astronomy  has  been  divided  into  two  pe- 
riods, one  extending  from  its  origin  to  the  time  of  Kepler,  and 
the  other  comprehending  the  interval  that  has  since  elapsed. 
Divine  the  first  of  these  periods  all  investigations  proceeded 
upon  the  supposition,  that  the  planets  moved  in  circular  orbits. 
Kepler,  after  the  most  intense  and  perseverinfi;  application  to 
this  subject,  had  the  rare  merit  of  disabusing  tne  world  of  this 
prolific  error.  He  found  that  the  true  form  of  the  planetary 
orbits  was  the  ellipse.  He  detected  also  the  law  of  the  ine- 
quality of  their  motions,  and  the  relation  between  the  dis- 
tances of  these  bodies  from  the  sun,  and  the  times  in  which 
they  complete  their  revolutions. 

'It  is  the  privily  of  great  men/  says  Bailly,  *to  chanse  re- 
ceived ideas  and  to  announce  truths,  which  spread  their  influence 
over  future  ages.  By  these  titles  Kepler  deserves  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  has  appeared  upon  earth.  By 
the  ascendancy  of  his  genius  he  commenced  our  superiority  over 
the  ancients ;  ne  is  the  true  founder  of  modem  astrcmom j,  and  is 
a  present  which  Germany  has  made  to  Europe^ — Kejpler  pro- 
ceeded, by  removing  one  prejudice  after  another;  it  is  by  suc- 
cessive steps,  by  repeated  efforts,  that  one  renders  himself  worthy 
to  tear  the  veil  extended  over  twenty  centuries,  and  to  become 
die  light  of  successive  ages. '  Kepler,  instructed  by  tradition,  and 
imba«i  with  a  philosophy,  the  basis  of  which  was  simplicity,  was 
to  seek  truth  only  through  multiplied  facts,  and  complicated  hy- 
podieses.  It  was  necessary  to  gft  rid  of  a  e;reat  number  of  er- 
rors, to  substitute  forced  su|qxwitions  for  absurd  ones ;  a^  long 
series  of  ages  was  to  be  traversed  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  simple 
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prmciples ;— the  secret  thus  detected  had  never  been  revealed ; 
dib  discoverj  was  a  favoar  from  heaven.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
genius  to  penetrate  into  the  essences  of  things,  to  groond  tmtfas 
apon  the  foundations  of  nature,  and  to  render  them  as  durable  as 
her  works. 

'  Keplei^  life,  so  occupied,  so  elorious  for  himself  so  useful  to 
the  sciences*  was  still  aisturbed  by  the  care  of  providing  for  his 
familjf.  He  had  a  small  pennon,  but  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
the  tunes,  it  was  not  paid  him.  He  had  to  make  journeys  to  so- 
licit it,  and  thus,  consuroii^  time  that  was  so  precious,  bis  mind 
was  harassed,  and  his  strength  wasted  by  anxiety.  He  was  reduc- 
ed for  eleven  years  to  absolute  want  He  died  at  the  aee  of  fifbf> 
nine  ;  leaving  to  his  wife  and  children  nothing  but  his  mme.*  pp. 
9S,14a 

The  last  and  most  important  of  all  the  revolutions,  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  science,  is  that  achieved  by  Newton« 
There  is  no  other  instance  of  so  signal  a  change  in  the  opin- 
ions and  pursuits  of  the  philosophic  world.  It  may  be  com- 
Gred  to  those  great  and  rapid  conquests,  by  which  new 
undaries  and  new  laws  have  been  given  to  states  and  king- 
doms, and  new  directions  to  the  industry  and  active  employ- 
ments of  men ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  these  have 
been  made  by  violence,  and  with  the  aid  and  co-operation  of 
others,  while  the  revolution  in  the  sciences,  effected  by  New- 
ton, was  the  silent,  solitary  work  of  an  individual. 

It  has  been  said,  that  Newton  was  as  fortunate,  as  he  wa& 

rat.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  there  is  a  particular  epoch 
the  progress  of  discovery,  more  favourable  than  any 
other,  for  tne  exertion  of  great  talents,  and  calculated  to  re- 
flect peculiar  glory  upon  him  whose  lot  it  is  to  fall  upon  it* 
•In  the  gradual  a{)proaches  of  day,  there  is  no  one  moment 
that  is  easily  distinguished  from  tnose  which  precede  and  fol- 
low it,  but  the  first  bursting  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon 
is  an  event  that  is  marked  by  every  one.  .If  Newton  had 
been  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  Hipparchus  or  Kepler,  he 
night  not  have  done  more  than  either  of  them.  Coming  to 
the  work,  as  he  did,  he  availed  himself  of  all  the  talents  and 
exertions  of  those  who  preceded  him.  He  looked  around  and 
saw  the  materials  for  a  beautiful  edifice  wrouefat  with  im- 
mense labour  and  skill,  by  different  persons,  at  different  times, 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  It  required  the  genius 
•f  a  master-builder,  to  perceive  the  relation  and  fitness  of 
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parts  90  detached  from  each  other,  so  numerous,  so  covered 
with  rubbish  and  the  rust  of  time,  and  needing  so  much  to 
be  supplied  to  connect  and  complete  the  whole.    Michael  An- 

f;elo  said  he  would  place  the  pantheon  in  the  air.  Newton 
las  placed  in  the  view  of  all  the  world  and  all  future  aees,  the 
great  works  of  his  predecessors,  in  one  vast  imperishable 
monument  of  his  genius. 

It  is  worthy  ot  remark,  that  thoug^h  the  English  nation  is 
so  justly  proud  of  this  illustrious  philosopher,  it  has  left  it  to 
foreigners  to  do  justice  to  his  character  and  his  writings. 
Among  these  there  are  none  of  the  popular  class  whose  ac- 
count IS  more  full  and  more  eloquent  than  that  of  Bailly. 
The  following  is  selected  as  a  .specimen. 

*  In  sneaking  of  Newton/  !>aTs  he, '  who  was  alone  and  modest, 
who  did  not  seek  to  appear^  who  did  great  tlungs.  with  nmplicitj, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  as  simple  as  he  was,  as  nature  whom  he  fol- 
loweil. — We  shall  not  speak  of  his  studies;  he  was  bom  rather 
to  invent  than  to  studv;  he  is  not  seen,  like  others,  advanciiig 
br  efforts  and  by  failures.  Thus  Foaieoelle  applies  to  him  a 
t&onght  t^  the  ancieniis  respecting  the  noble  river  which  fertilize! 
Egrpt,  the  source  of  which  was  a  long  time  anknown.  Men  art 
noi  lyrmitt^  fo  j;^-^  th^  m\^U  im  itsfuMe  trnktrging  state,*  p.  300 

'  Ne«tou  iras  at  matare  ate,  when  he  psUished  his  immortal 
wwk.  He  Had  been  nf\c4vin^^ditf  subject  in  his  mind,  and  maturing 
tile  truths  duriuj  rrvatT  years.  >odiing  but  excesuve  modesty 
couki  hive  M.^  U>ac  pcvWated  his  assuming  such  a  superiority  over 
the  nh»t  dtsIi^^u^ed  xaea  of  his  age.  So  rare  a  merit  ought  to 
Nf  pred^nvd  in  Hi^ivct.  J««tice  nN|alres»  that  men  should  be 
kiK'wn  S-  r^eir  virries  ;  aad  pride  may  learn  by  examples,  that 
iCKxlestv\$  alaaost  alw^y»  isi^panUe  fnim  tme  greatness. 

*  Ne«  :\v*. .  v^Kv  rua  aaj  niazu  owe»  an  apologr  for  Ids  elevation ; 
VtiMka  :!;^c.  ^  extrMC>il!:^rT.  and  returned  with  truths  so 
ftfv.  :?.ftt  ^^viit  Mdre«»  ««s  aece-wary  in  thoie  who  would  resist 
iS^^K  c«ri;k  lVii^<3<4»  #Qier  dl9«:oYene:i  wefe  necessary  to  pre- 
pare ^  v^x  i^Y  New^dWi.  ParDcttlar  m«^  lead  to  more  general 
i»B<^  UtMiie  poNiiNUicvd  oe  ouoe  of  atuvtion  ;  he  thmight  it 
vibs  xsiviensx* :  V*  «i^^  v^^;  w^nf  i&ft  laws.  As  to  (acts  and  prin- 
«:i^t^^  ^^<^  ^'i  C>«<K>  t^  *ki«^  of  mocion  of  the  celestial  Dod- 
v»v  (W^!«(^  nnfe^  ^  tJt*  JiMceat  of  hearr  one*  near  the  earth, 
fjyy»»»  V^fcl  a«tK«Nwc«il  tbe  ce«trifiital  ferce,  Huycens  had  es- 
jj*"'^*^  ^1^  yinii  fHrti»  mA  vjMtMis :  wcii  are  the  stqw  br  which 
A^riTLr*^  It  »  tte<«t*emiwlrf«petgebfciWdby 
"^  '^  •*  l«>»<^«^*tt^    B^l  pwlifei  bftd  kft  mQf%  as  wdl  as 
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truths;  aangalartdentwasnecesiaiytoiiiaketheditcriiiiiiii^^ 
and  to  call  to  its  amstance  all  die  paHs  necetsaij  to  so  gratm 
design.  It  b  a  beautifiil  siglit  to  see  r^ewton  nKmlding  the  emtk  to 
its  proper  rfiape ;  saying  to  the  tides,  bitfaerto  shall  je  come^aBd  no 
Curmer ;  chaining  the  planets  to  an  immoireaUe  centre,  and  pre- 
scribing Hmits  to  the  eccentric  wanderii^  of  comets.  Howelevat- 
Od  his  rank,  how  £ur  reroo¥ed  from  all  who  have  preceded  Um  in 
the  same  career ! 

'Newton  was  as  singslar  for  the  character  of  his  mind  as  fiir  its 
snpeiioritj  ;  it  was  pure  and  without  alloj.  Genius  for  the  most 
part  is  ardent  and  fiasnonate;  it  seems  to  require  the  impulse  of 
motion,  in  order  to  rise.  That  ofNewton  was  |;reat  without  pas- 
sioo,aiid  tranquil  without  losing  anj  ol'  its  actiTity.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  eflort  in  what  he  does;  heemplojsonetruth  todo- 
▼elope  another ;  he  seems  to  have  made  use  or  his  genius  merdj  to 
transport  him  to  tiie  centre  of  nature,  where  all  the  rajs  of  truth 
meet ;  he  relates  as  a  spectator  what  he  saw. 

'  Newton  had  acauired  all  hb  g^orj  bj  the  time  that  mestmen 
begin  their  career.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  dvil  em|dof- 
ments,  in  reaping  tiie  fruits  of  his  labours,  in  recetring  the  esteem 
and  admiration,  which  were  so  umTersaL  Bewards  and  tides 
were  heaped  upon  him,  which  did  less  honour  to  the  man,  who 


oeived,than  to  tiie  nation  who  conferred  them.  The  enlogr  of 
tiieBiuiish  wiU  always  find  itself  connected  witii  tiiat  ofNew- 
ton. This  nation  has  tiie  credit  of  discerning  merit,  and  of  r^- 
waidii^  it  with  admiration;  talent  has  a  rank  m  it,  and  becomes 
die  obfect  of  a  durable  homi^  The  genius  of  Newton,  perhaps 
the  most  rare,  that  any  country  or  any  age  has  produced,  ezdted 
a  general  enthusiasm.  His  philosophy  was  that  of  England,  all 
her  distincuished  men  were  his  disciples,  the  wb<de  mass  of  h«r 
enlidhtenea  citizens,  freest  in  a  fi'ee  country,  chose  him  for  their 
chief  and  dictator,uid  the  nation  rendered  him  a  kind  of  worship^ 
This  great  man  Aewed  still  his  superiori^  by  presenriitt  his 
modesty  ;  he  nerer  sbandoned  it;  the  serenity  ofhis  mind  was 
not  di^rbed  by  so  many  distinguished  suffraces ;  he  always  pos^ 
sessed  his  sow ;  he  was  no  less  remarkable  tor  this  than  for  his 
taknts.  Having  long  enjoyed  what  is  most  valuable  amon^  men» 
virthe  and  gionr,  he  at leneth  closed  his  life  in  tbatpeace  which  he 
had  ever  aoiumi  and  in  mitadvanced  age,  which  seenis  to  be  the 
reeonqpense  ofvh1ue,andthe  consequence  of  a  tranqul  life.*  VoL 
iL  pp.  300—327. 


In  speaking  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  astronomy, 
have  taken  no  notice  of  a  favourite  hypothesis  of  our  author, 
respecting  the  very  great  antiquity  of  tUs  science. 
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*  In  paiaing^  sajs  he»  orer  the  historj  of  ancient  astronomy  we 
find  only  relica,  we  meet  with  nothing  but  the  vestigef  of  a  ruined 
system,  of  a  primitive  institution,  the  snlendor  of  which  is  attest- 
ed by  what  remains.  The  parts,  by  whicn  these  relics  were  origin- 
ally connected,  arc  now  destroyed,  or  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
time.  We  have  not  been  governed  by  the  spirit  of  system  in  the 
idea  we  have  formed  of  an  ancient  state  of  the  sciences,  changed 
and  effaced  by  some  natural  convulsion,  orjpolitical  revolution ; 
it  is  the  result  of  a  critical  examination  of  facts,  and  a  careful 
comparison  of  such  as  are  related  to  each  other.  The  example  of 
revolutions,  of  which  some  account  still  remains,  shows  the  possir 
bility  of  otiiers,  of  which  the  tradition  may  be  lost  We  are  in  this 
respect  situated  like  a  person,  who  should  be  transported  sud- 
denly to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  In  the  miost  of  those 
plains,  to  him  new  and  unknown,  the  spectacle  of  vast  ruins,  in 
part  concealed  by  vegetation,  or  covered  with  earth,  the  superb 
columns,  remaining  erect  to  shew  the  height  of  the  edifices  to 
which  they  belonsed,  the  shattered  remnants  of  wealth  and  mag- 
mficence,  the  sculptured  marble,  covered  with  inscriptions,  wouui 
immediately  suggest  to  him  the  idea  of  a  large  city  ;  he  would 
know  it  was  Babylon.  The  plan,  the  dispo«tion  of  the  buildings, 
the  general  character  and  efi*ect  of  the  whole,  would  no  longer  re- 
main ;  but  in  the  details,  the  work  of  art,  in  the  immensity  of  the 
edifices,  the  fiiiits  of  riches  and  power,  he  would  recognize  the  an- 
cient residence  of  a  numerous  and  civilized  people.  Vol.  i.  pp. 
187, 168. 

It  is  contended,  in  proof  of  what  is  here  advanced,  that  the 
knowledge  remaining  among  the  most  ancient  people  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  was  not  of  an  elementary  nature,  was 
not  that  which  would  first  suggest  itself  to  persons  just  bedn- 
nin£  to  learn,  but  was  rather  the  detached  portions  of  a 
highly  improved  system,  it  was  such  as  would  most  naturally 
be  retained  by  nations,  who  had  ceased  to  cultivate  it.  We 
find,  for  instance,  the  Chaldeans,  Indians,  and  Chinese,  from 
time  immemorial,  in  the  possession  of  methods  for  calculating 
eclipses,  which  they  blindly^followed  without  any  idea  df  the 
principles  on  whicn  they  depended.  These  nations,  it  is 
maintained,  thus  possessing  the  same  important  methods  with- 
out the  industry  and  talents  necessary  to  discover  them,  must 
have  derived  them  from  their  common  ancestors,  or  from 
some  active,  ingenious  people,  like  the  present  Europeans,who 
had  cultivated  this  science  Ions  enough,  and  successfully 
enough,  to  form  tables  of  the  motions  ofthe  hearenly  bodies. 
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<  Is  it  asked/^  says  our  author. '  how  this  knowledge  was  pregerv* 
ed  and  transmitted;  we  answer  that  the  columns. covered  with 
hierogljrphical  characters,  are  the  records  which  have  survived  the 
%  deluge.  These  monuments  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
eartS^  were  undoubtedlj  very  numerous  in  Asia.  It  is  in  the  part 
of  tike  world  first  settled,  that  these  original  documents  are  to  be 
looked  for.  The  columns  of  Egjrpt,  on  which  Tliaut  engrftved 
the  principles  of  the  sciences,  are  only  copies,  which  have  become 
Mgmals  now  that  the  others  are  forgotten.'  p.  10. 

Among  the  relics  of  the  antideluvian  astronomy  supposed 
to  be  retained,  by  the  oriental  nations,  are  mentioned  partic- 
ularly some  remarkable  astronomical  periods. 

'  The  month  of  the  moon,  the  year  of  die  sun,  we  are  told,  were 
eiactly  determined ;  the  revolutions  of  these  bodies  had  been  com- 
binad  m  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  three  months,  which 
•upfjoses  a  Knowledge  of  die  inequalities  of  the  moon,  in  a  period 
of  nineteen  years,  9ie  golden  cycle  reinvented  by  Meton,  in  a 
period  of  six  hundred  years,  the  exactness  of  which  is  extolled  bV 
Dominique  CassinL  There  are,  indeed,  many  others  produced 
by  the  course  of  the  stars.  The  obliquity  of  the  sun's  path  had 
been  recognized  and  determined,  the  heavens  had  been  divided 
into  constellations,  die  zodiac  into  twelve  parts  according  to  th^ 
course  of  die  sun,  and  into  twenty-eight  according  to  the  course 
of  the  moon.  In  fine,  a  degree  of  the  circumference  of  the  earft 
had  been  measured,  and  made  use  of  to  determine  with  precinon 
the  entire  extent  of  our  globew-^uch  knowledge  can  be  tne  result 
only  of  many  and  Ions  continued  observations^ — ^To  the  above 
particulars,  we  may  add  two  opinions,  which  seem  to  belon|r  to 
ancient  times ;  one  is  that  of  the  return  of  comets,  and  the  omer, 
that  of  the  true  arrangement  of  the  celestial  bodies  [the  Coper- 
nican  system.!  These  could  have  proceeded  only  from  a  sound 
pUloBophy.  aidled  by  a  long  course  of  observations,  and  especially 
mm  a  philosophy  sufficiently  matured  to  have  removed  th^  errors 
that  cover  tradis  so  remote  and  refined.'   Vol.  ii.  pp.  448, 449. 

As  a  further  proof  that  the  astronomy  of  the  most  ancient 
nations  had  not  a  distinct,  separate  origin  among  them,  but 
was  derived  from  their  common  ancestors,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  singular  conformity,  that  has  been  found  to  prevail  so 
universal^,  as  to  the  first  principles  of  the  science.  The  dif* 
ferent  nations  into  which  the  human  race  was  divided,  had 
parcelled  out  the  heavens  in  the  same  arbitrary  and  whimsi- 
cal manner.    We  find  every  where  a  zodiac,  divided  into 
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the  same  number  of  constellations,  and  distinguished  by  sim- 
ilar names. 

'  Bow  sorprising  it  is  ttat  the  name  of  Great  Bear  should  have 
been  jp^en  to  the  same  northern  constellation  by  a  nation  of 
Anenca  [the  Iroqaois1«  and  by  the  most  ancient  people  of  Asia^ 
from,  whom  this  name  has  passed  to  us.  This  constellatioa  does 
not  resemUe  a  bear«  nor  any  o&er  aAimal^^ — What  a  surprising 
colncidence»  that  two  people  should  agree  in  a  thing  so  perfectly 
aibitraiy!'    VoLi-p.S70- 

But  what  is  more  remarkable  still  is,  that  the  names  of 
the  planets  are  so  generally  applied  to  the  days  of  the  week. 

'This  is  perhaps,'  says  Bailly. '  the  most  singular  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  astronomy^  and  of  the  existence  of  this  people  ante- 
rior to  all  others.  The  planets  which  preside  over  the  days  of 
the  week,  were  arranged  in  the  order,  which  still  exists  amonf^  us, 
namely,  first  the  Sun,  then  the  Moon,  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter, 
Venus,*  and  Saturn.  This  is  found  to  be  the  same  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  Indians  and  Clunese.  The  order  is  not  that  of 
the  distances,  magnitude,  or  brightness  of  the  planets ;  it  is  an 
order  diat  is  apparently  aibitrary,  or  which,  at  least,  is  founded 
on  reasons  not  known  to  us.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  chance 
should  have  conducted  these  three  nations  inaependently,  first  to 
the  same  idea  of  airing  to  the  days  of  the  week  tiie  names  of  the 
seven  planets,  ana  then  of  goring  these  names  according  to  a  par- 
ticular arrangement  selected  mm  a  thousand  others.'  YoL  i. 
p.  27. 

But  our  author  draws  his  chief  argument  in  support  of  this 
hypothesis  from  the  present  state  of  astronomy  m  India. 

'The  people  of  this  country,  we  are  told,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  depositaries  of  die  most  precious  remains  of  antiquity.  These 
remains, moreover, are  as  pure,  as  they  are  ancient;  for,  in  the 
indolence  of  the  Indians,  they  possess  without  acouiring,  and 
their  pride  prevents  them  from  adopting  any  thing  from  others. 
They  know  nothing  of  causes ;  we  find  in  one  place  the  practice  of 
observations  without  results,  in  another  results  without  observa- 
tionSk  methods,  which  the  most  intelligent  employ  without  com- 

*  Tnetdav,  Wednesday,  Tbvnday,  and  Friday  with  lu  are  derired  from 
Tnitco,  Woden,  Thor,  and  Freya,  the  Saxon  naoMt  of  MarSf  Mercoiy, 
Jupiter,  and  Venut.  The  days  of  the  week  in  the  East  ttiU  correfpond 
to  ovn,  S^mo-vor,  for  initance,  of  the  Indians,  which  npu&tBday  pf  ike  ^ 
m/MHy  aniwers  to  onr  Monday.  *  Tet  no  man,^  says  Sir  WQliam  Jonei, ' 
*aier  tmagined  that  to  reannaUe  an  airangeBient  was  boiTOwed  from 
ikft  CMbs  or  Gknuns.* 


pwhcnding  tiien*  as  fcigigacit  ntun  a  few  phnaes  af  a  h 
they  do  not  underatand.  From  die  total  ipiorance  that 
wiui  rq^  to  the  principles  of  the  tcieoc^  we  infer  diat  die 
methods  thej  use,  are  not  the  work  dT  the  people  who  pmctiie 
fhern;  it  is  not  to  be  believed,  that  those  principles  on  which  thej 
dep^,  coald  have  been  foifotten.  The  people  may  have  lost 
die  recollection  of  certain  historical  fiKts,  and  particular  insulated 
branches  of  knowledge.  But  a  science  consists  of  a  bodj  of  ideai^ 
that  mntnallj  preserre  and  defend  each  other.  It  follows*  (heie- 
fore»  that  this  kind  of  information,  which  they  possess,  has  existed 
with  the  Indians  from  time  immemoriaL— \%e  think  that  they 
have  existed  as  a  pe<qile,  from  the  year  S553,  brfore  the  christian 
«ra.  It  is  the  date  deduced  from  the  reign  of  their  kings.  Bat 
acooiding  to  dieir  own  calmhtinn  their  antiqiity  b  berond  all 
probabiUty.  They  allow  for  the  doration  of  the  worU  4;iWfim 
yean*  which  tbey  divide  into  foor  periods.  The  lir^  the  age  of 
mnoeence,  lasted  \J9SfiO0  vean;  the  second,  1,296/XiO  years; 
te  third,  M4J0OO  years;  and  die  fonrlh,  die  o^  of  calamity,  that 
which  is  now  passing  and  which  they  call  u/i-Fiip ,  is  to  last 
4SS^D00  years.  It  is  evident  that  these  periods  ofthe  Indians 
are  the  origin  of  the  fov  ag^  of  the  poets.  Never  has  troth 
Mended  itsdf  irith  error,  or  rather  with  faUe,  in  a  manner  more 
easy  to  be  distifttoished.  Th€  wmM  mrnmher  €f  j/mrt  of  the  la$l 
piriodpfT0i9e9i£KtiieamUdn»mtr»e  ekromol^9c&l  epoch,  wkieh 
tucendM  to  ike  wemr  3102  before  the  chrieHam  era. 

*  That  which  dkies  the  peatest  crsdit  to  the  Indians,  is  their 
niethod  of  calcnlatinK  eclipses.  It  is  very  expeditions  and  safB- 
ciently  exact  The  Bramins  leem  to  be  machines  moonted  to 
calcolate  eclipses.  TTheir  niles  are  in  verse*  and  they  recite  them 
as  they  proceed.  They  make  use  of  caurU,  a  kind  of  shell  which 
is  adcfted  as  a  coin  in  India*  This  mode  of  calculating  has  die 
advantage  of  being  ready  and  expeditioas;  bat  it  does  not  admit 
of  the  process  bein|  reviewed.  The  steps  are  destroyed  as  dm 
work  proceeds*  and  if  a  mistake  is  made,  it  is  necessary  to  bcgm 
anew. 

'Althoogh  those  who  concern  themselves  with  astronomy,  that 
is*  the  Bramins*  may  have  a  jost  idea  of  the  new  and  foil  moon, 
yet  the  people*  planged  in  the  most  profound  ignonoce,  explain 
these  phases  in  tneir  own  way.  They  suppose  that  the  moon  is 
filled  with  ambrosia,  and  that  the  cods  come  to  take  their  repast 
there*  and  this  is  wkit  causes  die  diminution  of  its  light  The  re- 
gularitr  of  the  return  shows  that  the  provision  is  caraully  renew- 
ed* and  that  the  gods  have  dieir  appetites  under  good  regulation* 
'  The  Branuns  make  the  earth  the  centre  of  the  univ^ae ;  they 
imagjoe  seven  worlds*  which  are  the  planets*  among  which  the 
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earth  fixed  upon  a  mountain  of  ^d  occupies  the  principal  place. 
They  do  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  witn  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  earth ;  the j  think  that  the  stare  more,  and  that  thej  are  a  kind 
of  fishes,  because  thej  move  in  ether  as  fishes  do  in  water.  This 
idea,  which  is  witiiout  doubt  onlj  a  finrative  explanation,  is  more 
just  and  philosophical  than  ^at  of  (fie  ancient  Greeks,  who  sup- 
posed that  tiie  stare  were  attached  like  nails  to  the  solid,  spherical 
•hell  of  the  heavens.  They  reckon  nine  planets,  namely,  the 
aeven  which  we  have,  and  two  invisible  dragons,  which  are  the 
cause  of  eclipses.'    YoA.  i.  pp.  48—54. 

'  It  is  a  singular  fiu:t  that  the  Indiana  place  the  moon  farther  off 
Aan  the  sun.  That  this  opinion  is  not  confined  to  the  ignorant 
multitude,  and  that  it  is  very  confidently  maintained,  seems  evident 
from  tiie  following  incident.  *  A  Bramin  of  Tanjour,  says  Bailly, 
finding  himself  in  prison  with  one  of  our  missionaries,  had  Ions 
conferences  witii  turn,  and  he  bore  very  patiently  his  rdlutation  ra 
idolatry  and  all  that  he  chose  to  say  against  tiie  gods  of  the  coun^ 
tiy :  but  when  he  saw  that  tiie  missionary  pretended  that  the  sun 
was  fkrdier  from  us  than  the  moon,  U  u  fAeha  tout  de  bon^  he 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  refused  to  have  any  thing  more  to  do 
vrith  him.*   VoL  i.  p.  55, 

*  Notwithstanding  all  the  absurdities  of  the  Indians,  which 
form  so  striking  a  contrast  to  their  refined  methods  of  calcu- 
lation, their  priae  is  not  less  extraordinary.  **  They  despise  us 
Europeans,"  says  M.  Legentil,  ''and  regard  us  as  little  better 
than  savages."  Proud  of  dieir  cast,  and  of  the  antiquity  of  their 
knowledge,  tiiey  can  scarcely  imi^ne  that  we  cultivate  the  scien- 
ces, that  we  have  universities,  and  academies  as  they  have.  This 
chaimcter  of  the  Indians  is  a  natural  consequence  of  their  ancient 
superiority ;  heire  of  a  primitive  people,  nrom  whom  thejr  have 
received  their  sciences,  uiey  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  the  privilege 
of  being  the  only  enlig^temNi  nation  in  the  world.*  Vol.  L  pp. 
49—56. 

The  accuracy  of  the  astronomical  periods  and  tables  of  the 
Indians  could,  it  is  presumed,  be  attained  only  by  a  more 
active,  ingenious  and  persevering  people,  and  by  means  of 
instruments,  methods,  and  theories,  that  are  no  longer  to  be 
found,  and  of  which  there  is  no  account  or  tradition.  Hence, 
it  is  inferred,  they  must  have  been  derived  from  a  very  an- 
cient people,  whose  history,  and  even  name,  are  now  lost. 
The  present  astronomical  works  of  the  East  are,  it  is  contend- 
ed, the  fruits  of  a  more  enlightened  age,  when  the  science 
was  cultivated,  as  it  is  now  cultivated  in  Europe ;  and  the 
present  race  of  Indians  are  like  our  almanac  makers,  able 
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to  follow  rules,  which  they  never  could  have  invented,  and  to 
obtain  results,  that  they  never  would  have  dreamed  of  withr 
out  the  instructions  of  their  masters. 

The  present  state  of  astronomy  in  the  East,  particularly 
in  India,  is  certainly  a  very  singular  phenomenon.  It  is  but 
lately  that  we  have  been  made  acquainted  with  it,  and  we 
have  probably  yet  much  to  learn  respecting  it ;  we  are  io 
want  at  least  of  more  information  before  we  can  very  satiso 
factorily  make  up  our  minds  on  the  question  as  to  its 
origin  and  antiquity.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  Indians 
have  more  accurate  tables  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  than  we  have  known  in  Europe  till  within  a  short 

ETiod,  and  that  they  have  been  in  possession  of  them  for  a 
ng  time,  and  that  they  are  constructed  so  differently  from 
ours,  that  it  is  no  ordinary  labour  for  our  best  astronomers  to 
decipher  them.  Their  tables  recognise  the  equation  of  time 
and  the  distinctions  of  solar  and  siderial  year,  solar  and  si- 
derial  day ;  'they  imply  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  obliqui- 
ty of  the  ecliptic,  of  tne  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  nodes  and  apsides  of  the  moon  and  planets,  of  the 
equation  of  the  sun's  centre,  but  of  many  minute  irregularities 
in  the  celestial  motions,  that  seem  altogether  beyond  the  skill 
and  means  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  is 
true  that  they  have  amongst  them  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic^ 
of  elementarv  geometnr,  and  plain  trigonometry,  but  are 
without  the  ooctrine  of  the  sphere,  so  essential  to  precision 
in  all  astronomical  calculations.  They  appear  moreover  to 
be  destitute  not  only  of  the  telescope,  out  of  all  instruments  of 
aay  value  for  measuring  angles  and  time. 

It  is  from  facts  of  this  kind,  so  difficult  to  reconcile  upon 
any  hypothesis,  that  Bailly  infers  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
Inaian  astronomy.  But  he  undertakes  to  prove,  by  internal 
evidence,  drawn  irom  the  tables  themselves,  that  they  must  have 
been  constructed  about  five  thousand  years  ago.  They  claim 
to  be  thus  ancient ;  they  refer  to  an  epoch  3102  years  before 
the  christian  era,  when,  according  to  them,  the  planets  were 
all  in  conjunction.  Our  own  tables  are  resorted  to  as  a  test 
of  the  truth  of  this  claim,  and  the  result  of  the  calculation 
is,  it  should  seem,  a  confirmation  of  the  hypothesis.  It  is  con- 
tended, moreover,  that  there  are  certain  elements  in  the  In- 
dian tables,  far  firom  being  true  now,  but  which  were  true,  ac- 
cording to  our  theory  of  gravity,  at  the  epoch  supposed,  and 
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must  therefore  have  been  the  result  of  observations  made  at 
that  time,  since  the  possessors  of  these  tables  are  without  that 
theoretical  knowleage  which  would  be  necessary  to  adapt 
them  to  the  varying  condition  of  the  planetary  orbits. 

Not  content  with  maintaining  this  enviable  distinction  of 
the  nation  in  question,  Bailly  undertakes  to  show  that  the 
Greeks  of  Alexandria  derived  from  this  source  no  inconsid- 
erable part  of  what  we  give  them  so  much  credit  for  dis- 
covering themselves,  and  that  we  ourselves,  confessedly  the 
1)upils  of  the  Greeks,  are  thus  under  obligations  to  this  nigh- 
y  favoured  people,  and  that  we  should  ao  well  to  avail  our- 
selves still  farther  of  these  valuable  treasures,  which  have 
been  so  long  concealed  from  the  world. 

The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  a  science,  in  many  respects 
80  matured,  and  yet  so  unlike  that  of  any  other  nation,  among 
a  people  apparently  destitute  of  the  means  and  ability  to  ac- 
quire it,  has  called  forth  much  learning  and  ingenuity, 
without  furnishing  the  means  for  a  very  satisfactory  decision. 
The  discussion  would  lead  us  into  long  and  minute  details 
and  calculations  in  which  few  of  our  readers  we  fear  would 
find  interest  enough  to  follow  us.  Since  the  time  of  Bailly, 
however,  considerable  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  has  tended  more  and  more  to  expose  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  hypothesis,  and  to  show  how  much  it  owed  to  the 
singular  address  and  eloquence  with  which  it  was  defended. 

According  to  the  Indian  astronomers  the  planets  were  all 
in  conjunction  3102  years  before  the  christian  era,  and  this 
epoch,  says  Bailly,  was  founded  upon  actual  observation. 
Now  from  our  own  tables,  which  are  the  best  means  we  have 
of  judeing,  it  is  necessary  to  except  one  of  the  planets  entire- 
ly, and  to  allow  a  space  of  seventeen  degrees,  as  the  small- 
est limits  within  which  the  others  were  comprehended.  The 
Indian  tables,  we  are  told,  apply  to  the  state  of  the  heavens 
at  this  epoch,  and  the  proof  is  aerived  from  our  own  tables 
and  theories,  which  it  is  admitted  by  the  best  judges,  are  not 
to  be  depended  upon  for  a  time  so  remote.  Of  what  value 
then  is  tnis  kind  of  evidence  ? 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  Bailly  was  not  aci]|uainted 
with  the  systems  of  astronomy  in  use  among  the  Indiatts,  or 
with  the  manner  in  which  their  tables  are  composed*  It  ap- 
pears from  the  investigations  of  those  who  have  long  resided 
m  the  country,  and  who  have  had  access  to  the  best  materials 
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and  best  means  of  infonnation,  that  the  Trivalort  tables  used 
by  Bailly,  and  which  he  supposed  were  about  five  thousand 
years  old,  *  were  actually  written  and  dated  about  five  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  years  ago ;  and  that  the  mean  annual  mo- 
tions given  in  that  work  were,  on  theprinc^Us  oftluHinJk 
oitronomf,  calculated  to  give  the  positions  of  the  planets  in 
the  heavens  at  that  time. — In  most  of  the  Hindu  systems  cer- 
tain points  back  are  fixed  on,  as  epochs,  at  which  the  planets 
are  oisunud  to  fall  into  a  line  of  mean  conjunction  with  the 
son  in  the  beginning  of  Aries.  From  the  points  of  time  so 
assumed,  as  epochs,  the  Hindu  astronomer  carries  on  his  cal- 
culations, as  if  they  had  been  settled  so  by  actual  observa- 
tion; and  determines  the  mean  annual  motions  which  he 
must  emploj^  in  his  s vstem,  from  thence,  as  [and  which]  will 
give  the  pbsitions  of  the  planets  in  his  own  time ;  as  near  as 
he  is  able  to  determine  tne  same  by  observation.'* 

This  explanation  of  the  Indian  epoch  appears  farther 
probable  from  the  practice  of  other  astronomers.  Ptolemy 
makes  use  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  which  began  about  800 
years  before  his  time.  Many  modem  astronomers  have  re- 
lerred  their  calculations  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  epoch  now  used  is  the  commencement  of  the  present. 
Our  Julian  period  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  Cali-Yug  of 
the  Indians  ;  it  ascends  to  764  years  before  the  creation,  and 
the  purpose  of  it  is  to  make  the  cycle  of  the  sun,  that  of  the 
moon,  and  the  indiction  all  begin  at  the  same  time. 

But  the  question  still  returns,  what  is  the  age  of  the  astro- 
nomical systems  in  question,  and  whence  are  they  derived? 
If  we  ask  the  Indians  themselves,  they  tell  us  that  they  have 
eighteen  works  on  astronomy,  that  were  received  by  divine 
revelation,  that  the  oldest  of  these,  the  Suryd  Siddhanta,  was 
given  to  them  3,164,899  years  ago.t  If  we  consult  the  worics 
tnemselves  on-which  these  high  pretensions  are  founded,  we 
find  no  observations  that  are  to  be  relied  on,  no  documents  to 
justify  any  very  great  antiquity.  According  to  Mr.  Bentley, 
who  appears  to  have  investigated  this  subject  with  ^eat  ability 
and  fairness,  the  Indians  have  no  book  more  than  thirteen 
hundred  years  old,  and  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  any 
considerable  knowledge  of  astronomy  earlier  than  the  com- ' 
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mencement  of  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.*  The  Suryi  Sidd- 
hdnta  is  generallj  acknowledged  to  be  their  most  ancient  as- 
tronomical work,  and  its  age  is  deduced  with  great  probabil- 
itj  from  internal  evidence*  It  seems  fair  to  presume  that 
the  tables  would  be  more  exact  for  the  time  when  they  were 
actually  constructed,  than  for  any  other  ;  and  the  computa- 
tion made  upon  this  assumption  for  the  several  planets  mde- 
pendently  gives  for  the  largest  result,  1105  years,  for  the 
smallest  340,  for  the  mean  of  the  whole  731  years,  as  the  age 
of  the  above  work.  We  should  conclude  from  this  that  it 
was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 

*  But  independent  of  all  calculations^  says  Mr.  Bentley,  we  know 
from  Hindu  Dooks  the  age  in  which  8uryd  Siddhdntawas  written 
and  by  whom.  In  the  commentary  on  the  Bhasvoti,  it  is  declared, 
that  vardha  was  the  author  of  the  Suryd  Siddhdnta.  The  BhuS" 
voti  was  written  in  the  year  1021  of  Saka  [A.  D.  109d]  by  one 
Sotanund,  who  according  to  Hindu  accounto  was  a  disciple  of 
Vardha,  and  under  who^  directions  he  himself  acknowledges  he 
wrote  that  work.  Consequently^  Vardha  must  have  been  then 
alive  or  else  a  verr  short  time  before  it,  which  agrees  as  near  as  it 
possibly  can  be  with  the  age  above  deduced.*t 

From  the  best  information  we  can  obtain,  therefore,  there 
is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  Indians  were  in  a  condition 
to  afford  any  valuable  instruction  to  the  Greeks.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  very  lit- 
tle to  impart  till  four  centuries  after  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  and 
that  their  present  astronomical  works  of  the  earliest  date  and 
greatest  authority  were  not  written  before  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  At  this  time  astronomy  had  been  revived 
and  cviltivated  for  more  than  a  century  by  the  Arabians,  had 
passed  from  the  Arabians  to  the  Persians,  and  from  the  Per- 
sians to  the  Tartars.  What  was  there  to  prevent  its  passing 
into  India ?  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  tropicalyear  of 
the  Indians  is  very  nearly  the  mean  between  that  of  I^olemy 
and  the  one  used  oy  Albitegnius.  The  same  is  to  be  observed 
with  respect  to  the  equation  of  the  sun^s  centre.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Greeks  are  entitled  to  that  which  we'  ascribe  to 
them,  because  they  have  furnished  us  with  the  observations, 
the  instruments  and  methods  by  which  they  attained  it.   Thi^ 

*  Asiatic  ReMarchei,  vol.  viiL  atL  6. 
t  Asiatic  Researches,  voL  vi.  p.  577. 
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evidence  is  for  the  most  part  wanting  with  respect  to  the  In- 
dians. Perhaps  it  is  jet  to  be  learned.  They  appear  to 
have  many  books  relating  to  astronomy.  They  have  a  bet- 
ter arithmetic  than  the  Greeks.  Their  algebra  amounts  to 
about  as  much  as  is  taught  in  our  public  sembaries.  These 
are  not  borrowed  from  the  Greek^.  Their  astronomy  also 
has  strong  marks  of  originality.  It  is  not  easy  to  imaeine 
how  they  could  have  acquired  it,  with  their  means  and  their 
habits.  On  the  supposition  that  it  is  derived  from  their 
neighbours,  it  is  scarcely  less  difficult  to  conceive  how  they 
comd  have  disguised  it  to  such  a  degree.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  certain  astronomical  periods, 
that  they  cultivated  astronomy  to  a  certain  degree,  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  which  we  have  been  spegiking,  and  there 
seems  to  be  as  little  doubt,  that  their  present  tables  have  been 
formed,  or  at  least  corrected,  in  mociern  times* 

There  is  on  the  whole  no  prospect,  we  think,  of  our  de- 
riving from  the  East  any  accession  to  our  present  stock  of 
astronomical  science ;  and  the  question  seems  reduced  to  a 
matter  of  curious  speculation  merely.  We  teml  that  the 
slight  attention  we  have  given  it  has  left  us  so  little  room  to 
notice  some  admirable  discourses  which  terminate  the  work 
before  us,  and  constitute  not  the  least  considerable  part  of  its 
value.  The  first  of  these  discourses  is  upon  the  ongin  of  as- 
trology, in  which  the  author  undertakes  to  refute  what  he 
conceives  to  be  a  prevalent  error  upon  this  subject. 

'  It  is  said  that  astrolMy  is  the  dau^ter  of  ignorance  and  the 
mother  of  astronomy,  it  is  thus  that  ideas  are  coi^ounded.  As- 
tronomy is  certainly  the  oldest  It  is  astronomy,  that  is  the  wise 
mother  of  a  foolish  daughter.  It  was  necessary  to  know  the  stars 
before  we  could  attribute  to  them  any  ioflaence  over  us.  It  was 
neoessarj  to  have  an  idea  of  their  motions  and  revolutions,  before 
we  could  refer  to  them  the  destinies  of  men,  and  the  chain  of 
events  in  one^  life. 

'  It  is  no  lest  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  astrology  arose  from 
]|;Dorance.  Astrology  prevails  more  undoubtedly  in  barbarous 
tmies»  when  credulit;^  joins  itself  to  the  natural  curiosity  of  man. 
Astrology  flourishes  m  the  midst  of  ignorance,  as  in  its  nataral 
aoiL  ^  But  ignorance  never  produced  the  germ  of  evil  which  it 
BOttrishes.  Ignorance  is  a  passive  state.  The  sciences,  arts, 
fables,  errors,  prejudices,  superstitions,  evil  as  well  as  good,  all 
come  from  genius.    A  single  luminary  by  its  heat  and  attraction 
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spreadB  life  and  motion  through  the  univerae.    Genius  is  the  sun 
which  gives  activity  to  the  moral  world. 

*  There  are  two  Kinds  of  astroloffy,  natural  and  judicial.  ■  The 
object  of  the  former  is,  from  a  knowledee  of  the  causes  acting  up* 
on  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere,  to  foresee  and  announce  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  rain,  winds,  cold,  heat,  abundance,  scarcity, 
diseases,  &c.  The  latter  is  occupied  with  objects  still  more  intei^ 
eating.  It  delineates  at  the  moment  of  our  birth  or  some  other  mo- 
ment of  life,  the  course  we  are  to  pursue.  It  determines  the  char- 
acter we  are  to  receive  from  the  author  of  nature,  and  the  passions 
which  are  to  agitate  us.  It  shows  from  a  distance  evil  and  good, 
the  perils  that  await  us,  and  the  actions  we  are  to  perform.  If  it 
were  a  true  science,  man,  too  well  acquainted  with  his  destiny, 
would  have  only  to  repeat  upon  the  stage  of  life  die  part  he  had 
learned^— It  will  be  thought  perhaps  that  ignorance,  by  pervertins 
the  principles  of  natural  astrology,  has  given  rise  to  judicial  astrof 
ogy,  that  it  has  subjected  man  as  well  as  the  atmosphere  to  the 
power  of  the  stars,  and  made  their  influence  extend  to  the  storms 
of  the  passions  and  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  seasons.  Indeed  it  seems  very  natural  to  say,  it 
is  the  stars,  the  heavenly  bodies  generally,  that  produce  winds,  rain 
and  stonns,  their  influence  combmed  with  die  action  of  the  sun's 
rays^  modify  cold  and  heat  The  fertility  of  the  country,  health  and 
sickness,  depend  upon  their  good  or  bad  influences.  A  blade  of 
mas  does  not  sprine  up^  Irat  all  the  stars  contribute  to  its  growth. 
Man  breathes  only  ue  emanations  with  which  the  stars  fill  the  at- 
mosphere. Man  as  well  as  nature  is  subject  to  them.  The  celes^ 
tial  tMdies  must  have  an  influence  upon  his  will,  upon  the  good  and 
evil  scattered  in  his  nadi,  and  finally  determine  his  death  as  well 
as  his  life.  It  is  well  that  we  can  reason  thus ;  but  it  is  not  ignor- 
ance, it  is  not  jjie  people,  who  have  taken  this  step.  The  idea  re- 
specting this  subjection,  which  makes  man  only  a  uind  instrument, 
is  an  abuse  of  the  understanding.  It  is  the  imannation  that  de- 
odves  the  reason.  It  should  be  carefully  observed  tiiat  judicial  as* 
trology  is  an  observation,  natural  astroloey  a  system.  The  people 
do  not  make  systems ;  it  is  the  work  of  £e  learned,  of  philosophers 
who  wander  sometimes  from  the  noble  purpose  of  searching  after 
truth.  The  transition  from  natural  astrology  to  judicial  supposes 
a  principle  which  has  not  been  perceived,  one  which  confounos  the 
soul  witn  the  body,  mind  with  matter.  Is  a  principle  the  work  (rf* 
tiie  people  ?  Is  it  the  people  who  have  reasoned  upon  the  two  sub- 
stances in  order  to  confound  tfiem  ?  They  either  do  not  know  or 
do  not  distinguish  them^-^ 

'  When  society  had  commenced,  and  civil  institutions  had  given 
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some  degree  of  enlamment  and  foresight  to  the  thoushts,  whea 
industry  had  ensured  an  easj  subsistence,  man»  freecT  from  his 
cares,  began  to  know  the  evils  of  mind,  the  greatest  of  ail  evils ; 
the  present  was  no  loiter  of  anj  value ;  hope  and  fear  carried 
him  to  the  future ;  he  felt  the  desire  of  knowing  it;  but  he  pejr- 
ceived  at  the  same  time,  that  the  means  of  knowing  it  were  noik  in 
his  power*  Whatever  mav  be  the  propensities  men  have,  some  to 
creanlitjr  and  others  to  abuse  it,  the  art  of  predicting  the  future 
hat  not  arisen  from  the  desi^  to  decdve  men.  The  idea  of  this 
art  was  a  bold  thought;  tfie  mvention  of  the  means,  erroneous  as 
thqr  are,  must  have  been  the  work  of  ^nius.  Genius  has  imi<a> 
liirs»  but  it  is  alcme  the  author  of  orupnal  ideas.  When  it  had 
once  been  made  known  to  men  that  the  future  migjht  be  foretold 
by  the  motions  of  the  stars,  the  desire  of  deceiving^  and  of  deceif^ 
ing  without  science  and  whhout  calculation,  gave  rise  to  different 
lands  of  divination,  by  the  features  of  the  fiice,  by  the  lines  of  the 
hand,  by  grains  of  sand  Arown  at  random,  by  the  flight  of  birds 
and  Ae  entrails  of  victims ;  in  fine,  tiie  dead  have  U^n  involndt 
that  which  is  no  more  has  been  appealed  to  concerning  that  which 
is  yet  to  berf— It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  all  vulgar  errors,  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  arise  from  philosophical  ideas,  misap^ 
ed,  and  pervertea  by  ^tKiition.  Local  iod  tutelary  divinities 
were  undoubtedly  only  the  emblems  used  by  philosophers  to  deri^ 
Bate  those  second  causes  which  depend  upon  tlie  universal  cause. 
The  two  principles,  adored  and  feared  in  Persia,  represent  phys- 
ically the  dements  that  oppose  each  odier,  morally  the  contendinr 
rmons.  This  idea  is  borrowed  from  Ae  natural  world,  where  aU 
at  war.  The  circulation  of  matter,  the  renewal  of  beings  unp 
der  new  forms,  gave  rise  to  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  which 
was  transferrea  frt)m  material  to  intellectual  beings,  when  it  be- 
came desirable  to  reconcile  tins  dogma  with  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.'    VoL  L  pp.  162— *170. 

The  other  discourses  of  our  author  treat  of  the  progress 
which  astronomy  has  made,  and  which  it  may  yet  be  expected 
to  make,  of  the  manner  of  writing  a  history  of  the  science, 
of  the  origin  of  the  constellations,  of  the  nature  of  the  stan, 
&c.  These  abound  with  original  reflections,  and  like  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  work,  are  distinguished  by  a  style  and 
manner  that  are  rarely  fotind  in  treatises  upon  these  subjects. 
The  following  view  of  the  science  of  geometry  will  senre 
to  illustrate  these  remarks. 

*A11  things  which  exist  in  the  universe,  either  at  the  same 
time  or  successively,  have  extenuon  for  the  mode  of  their  exis- 
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tence.  Space,  which  embraces  all  Doints,  all  places,  all  tlie  bounds 
of  the  physical  world ;  motion,  whicn  passes  over  this  space»  belong 
to  it,  is  measured  bj  it  and  seems  to  resemble  it ;  time,  which  is 
marked  by  the  succession  of  things,  which  exists  from  their  com- 
mencement to  their  termination,  which  embraces  the  universe  in 
its  changes,  as  space  contains  it  in  its  permanency,  every  tiling  is 
extended  merely;  physical  extension  which  is  before  us, which 
the  eye  can  distinguish  and  pass  over,  intellectual  extension, 
which  man  can  renoer  present  to  his  mind  and  which  can  be  per- 
ceived and  measured  by  the  understanding  only :  see  the  prov- 
ince of  geometry ;  it  is  here  that  it  is  great,  that  it  is  vast  as  the 
universe :  miraculous  work  of  human  reason !  Men  have  here 
concentrated  all  the  ideas  of  order  and  justness  that  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  heavens.  If  it  has  its  limits  like  the  human 
mind,  in  like  manner  it  always  rises  with  it,  and  from  its  eleva- 
tion surveys  all  times  and  all  places,  measuring  equally  the  por- 
tions of  fleeting  duration,  and  those  of  present  visible  matter* 

Geometry  was  formerly  only  die  art  of  measuring  land  and 
fixing  its  boundaries.  It  was  humble  and  contracted.  It  had 
nothing  great  but  its  name*  Thus  Plato  laughed  at  tiie  arrogant 
title  it  assumed  of  measure  of  the  earth,  at  a  time  when  the  earth 
was  almost  entirely  unknown.  It  was  not  long  before  this  science 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  hands  of  Plato  himself  and  his  disci- 
ples. It  hact  as  yet  been  applied  only  to  sur&ces.  It  was  soon 
extended  to  the  three  dimensions  of  matter,  and  bodies  were  em- 
braced by  it  It  was  not  long  restricted  to  the  consideration  of 
strai^t  lines,  or  to  surfaces  and  solids  bounded  by  these  lines. 
From  the  sections  of  a  cone  were  derived  four  curves,  the  circle, 
the  ellipse,  the  parabola,  and  hyperbola.  This  new  subject  was 
an  important  step  in  the  science.  While  the  straia^t  line  advan- 
ces by  the  shortest  vniy,  and  seems  to  extend  itself  by  equal  and 
similar  steps,  directed  ^vith  an  invariable  design  to  tne  same  ol>- 
ject,  the  curved  line  is  composed  of  sinuosities  and  doublings, 
each  step  exhibits  a  change  of  purpose  and  tendency.  Several 
causes  must  concur  in  its  formation.  It  must  evidently  depend 
upon  a  law  more  complicated.  This  law  is  contained  in  certain 
fundamental  pn^rties.  Tlie  Greeks  studied  and  made  known 
Uiese  properties,  or  the  characters  of  the  four  curves  we  have 
mentioneu,  the  most  simple  of  all  and  indeed  the  only  ones  known 
at  this  time.  They  investigated  them  without  foreseeing  how  im- 
portant they  were  destined  to  become.  When  algebra  was  ap^- 
ed  to  geometry  by  the  happy  thought  of  Descartes,  tiie  properties 
which  determine  each  curve  were  described  by  abstract  signs,  by 
algebraic  characters.  This  union  of  the  two  sciences  enlai^ged  our 
resources.  Newton,  the  inventor  of  tiie  differential  calculus, 
did  not  finish  the  work,  which  perhaps  is  not  to  be  finished  by 
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man*  We  see  therefore  that  every  thin^  reduces  itself  to  the 
means  whichj2;eometry  furnishes.  What  is  it  which  this  science 
proposes  ?  The  measure  of  every  thing  which  exists  in  the  sen«i- 
ble  world.  That  which  exists  is  the  work  of  nature,  who  has 
concealed  throndiout  the  simplicity  of  her  principles  under  a  variety 
of  phenomena  oT  nature,  who  by  opposing  secondary  principles^  by 
manng  one  thing  act  upon  another,  nas  appeared  to  disturb  the  pre- 
Tuling  uniformity  and  regularity,  and  has  nowhere  made  two  forma 
alike,  or  one  that  is  regular.  Man  loses  himself  in  this  infinite  variety. 
That  which  is  much  compounded  is  no  longer  r^lar  with  respect 
to  Um.  He  requires  simple  things  and  such  as  may  be  arranged 
according  to  his  manner  of  conceiving  them.  We  have  underUk- 
en,  in  order  to  study  nature,  to  measure  her  works,  by  applying 
to  ftem  the  figures  of  geometry,  the  regular  forms  of^^which  we 
know  the  law.  Able  to  multiply  and  vary  these  almost  at  pleas- 
ure, we  can,  by  repeated  attempts,  imitate  in  our  measures,  the 
things  we  wouUl  know,  we  can  approach  in  our  copy  of  tins  grand 
model  almost  as  near  as  we  please  to  the  original,  without  ever 
reaching  it  perfectly.  Indeed,  although  the  world  presents  no 
where  lines  absolutely  straight,  surfaces  exactly  plain,  regular  tri- 
angles, squares  or  cubes,  perfect  circles,  ellipses,  or  parabolas, 
we  measure  by  means  of  these  figures  an  infinite  variety  of  spa- 
ces that  depart  from  them  but  a  Uttle ;  and  when  we  endeavour 
tiius  to  descend  to  details  and  to  reach  more  nearly  the  truth  of 
tluno,  we  require  forms  less  simple  and  curvatures  more  compli- 
cated, to  appreciate  tiiese  very  depairiires. 

Moreover,  when  Newton  apphed  geometry  to  the  mechanical 
phenomena  of  the  heavens,  and  raised  the  science  to  this  great 
height,  it  became  necessair  to  compare  together  thin^  that  are 
not  of  the  same  nature.  Motion  takes  place  in  space,  it  lasts  for 
a  time,  it  has  a  veloci^.  Space,  time,  velocity,  have  no  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  if  velocity  is  the  more  rapid,  according  as 
tilie  space  passed  over  is  greater,  and  the  time  employed  less,  what 
relation  have  time  and  space  with  each  other  P  Vet  ^ometiy  can 
be  applied  only  to  relations  and  equalities.  We  arrive  at  a  com- 
parison between  thingi  of  a  nature  so  different,  by  establishing 
lor  each  of  them  a  different  modulus,  a  particular  unit;  and  when 
we  compare  velocities,  times  and  spaces,  the  comparison  of  each 
of  these  quantities  with  its  particular  modulus  is  always  under- 
stood*  We  say  for  instance  with  respect  to  motions  that  are  uni- 
form, that  when  the  times  are  equal,  tne  spaces  are  as  the  velocir 
tiea.  These  suppositions,  together  with  a  few  simple  principleSy 
make  the  basis  ot  the  science  of  bodies  in  motion,  a  science  created 
by  Newton,  and  called  dynamics,  but  which  we  have  here  com- 
prdiended  under  the  general  denomination  of  geometry.'  Vol.  lit 
pp.  378—383. 
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The  other  discourses  of  our  author  are  distinguished  by 
the  same  original  manner  of  thinking  and  writing.  This  part 
of  the  work  is  free  from  that  spirit  of  system  which  pervades 
and  mars  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  rest.  The 
great  excellence  of  the  whole  is,  that  without  being  superficial 
It  is  adapted  to  common  readers  and  calculated  to  interest 
them.  The  author  selected  the  most  striking  parts  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  has  presented  them  with  great  amplification,  and 
great  force  and  beauty  of  language.  Many  may  here  become 
acquainted  with  the  leading  truths  of  the  science,  and  may  be 
made  to  feel  their  importance  and  sublimity  with  very  little 
exertion  and  little  preparatory  study. 

Art.  IX. — A  Letter  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  the  West  Indies. 
By  Daniel  Osgood,  JIf.  £)•  Practitioner  of  Medicine  in  Ae 
city  of  Havana,    pp.  73.    E.  Bliss,  New  York,  1820. 

'  Since  the  notice  which  was  taken  of  the  subject  of  the 
contagion  of  yellow  fever,  in  our  number  for  April  last,  we 
have  received  still  further  confirmation  of  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  the  opinions  which  were  then  expressed.  The 
circumstances  connected  with  the  appearance  of  this  disease, 
in  some  of  our  cities  the  Iflst  summer,  furnish  very  decisive 
evidence  that  it  was  not  propagated  by  contagion. 

In  Philadelphia,  where  the  health  regulations  were  last 
year  entirely  founded  upon  the  supposition  of  contagion,  the 
good  effects  of  acting  upon  a  contrary  belief  this  year,  while 
the  fever  prevailed  there,  seem  to  have  removed  almost  every 
fear  of  its  possessing  any  such  property.  If  it  were  true  that 
those  who  are  affected  by  it  communicate  the  disease  by  its 
contagious  poison  to  those  about  them,  what  method  could  be 
devised  more  calculated  to  spread  the  disease  in  every  direc- 
tion, than  removing  the  sick,  and  scattering  them  among 
those  in  health?  Yet  it  is  well  known  to  every  one,  how  op- 
posite to  this  was  the  result  in  Philadelphia,  as  it  was  in  other 
places  the  previous  year.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  wise  precaution  of  removing  all  persons,  both 
sick  and  well,  from  the  sickly  neighbourhood,  that  the  rava- 

;es  of  the  disease  were  so  limited  and  so  speedily  checked. 

'ad  the  same  course  been  adopted,  that  was  pursued  in  the 
feverof  1793,  there  is  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
disease  would  have  been  equally  destructive. 
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In  N^w  Ydpk  the  very  rigor  of  their  quarantine  and  non- 
intercourse  system  has  fumisned  some  striking  proofs  of  its 
ineficiency  and  uselessness.  Not  the  formidaDle  parade  of 
proclamations  prohibiting  the  entrance  into  the  city  of  any 

Serson  or  thing,  which  had  been  within  thirty  days  in  Phila- 
elphia,  not  the  city  marshals  posted  at  every  avenue  to  en* 
force  the  exclusion,  nor  the  keenness  of  perception  of  the 
health  physician,  so  sharpened  by  his  apprehensions  as  to 
^py  symptoms  of  yellow  fever  in  the  common  effects  of  a 
derauch,  could  prevent  the  introduction  of  a  few  cases  of  the 
disease.  And  yet  it  was  not  communicated,  even  to  the 
friends  and  attendants  of  the  sick. 

There  is  a  curious  contrast  of  circumstances,  as  they  occur- 
red in  New  York  and  in  Baltimore,  while  the  alarm  of  fever 
prevailed  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  former  city,  while  every 
thing  coming  from  the  seat  of  the  disease  was  excluded  with 
a  vigilance  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  several  cases  of  the  fever 
occurred,  and  the  whole  city  seemed  constantly  in  a  state  of 
agitation  and  alarm ;  but  in  the  latter,  with  no  interruption 
to  the  free  communication  with  Philadelphia,  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  case  of  the  disease,  and  no  apprehension  or 
alarm.  We  confess  we  feel  very  little  sympathy  for  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  friends  of  contagion  in  New  York,  in 
the  failure  of  their  prohibitory  schemes.  Had  they  been 
willing  to  learn  it,  the  occurrences  of  the  previous  year  would 
have  taught  them  the  impolicy  of  relying  upon  such  means  of 
prevention.  We  cannot,  however,  but  lament  their  want  of 
success  in  their  attempt  to  check  the  progress  of  another  dis- 
ease, for  which  it  seems  the  quarantine  system  is  unfortu- 
nately equally  inejBfectual.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for 
New  YorK,  happy  for  our  country,  had  this  experiment  but 
succeeded,  and  proved  that  the  dreadful  contagion  of  intem- 
perance could  be  destroyed  by  a  thirty  days'  quarantine. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  has  not  entered  into 
a  discussion  of  the  question  respecting  the  contagious  nature 
of  yellow  fever.  He,  however,  very  fully  declares  his  opin- 
ion against  the  supposition  of  contagion.  In  an  introductory 
letter  to  Dr.  Perkms  he  says, 

*  Although,  as  you  will  perceive,  I  have  rather  avoided  all  cobp* 
troveraial  remarks,  on  the  identity  of  the  disease  in  differait  goiiii» 
tries,  and  on  the  question  whether  it  be  from  a  contagious  cause 
w  not,  yet  I  feel  it  my  duty,  so  ftr  to  answer  your  inquiries  on 
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llii^iiit  |i«iiii(b.  •!«  lino  III  iitAli*,  (Imt,  rr^Hriting  its  charicter  both 
\\\{\\\\\  \\\\  (Mi|iU«.  mill  III  ilio  iuKlior  Indtmlc*.  wh«r«  I  hare  been 
4i<iM4Ui(ml  \Mlli  II,  I  Im^v  iivI  lH*eu  ftlilo  tt»  tliscover  aoT  Other 
im\viu^»  «»l  IN  ■\iii|»liiui!i,  Ihaii  mich  asi  1  conreived  to  have  arisen 
\\\\\\\  Oio  ilillou^iiioii  (»l  i'4iii»litutimi.  exposiure  and  treatment  in 
iKiMo  tilU'\  loti  l»\  II,  Miul  h%iiu  vK«iij|«»ii  ill  the  weather.  arVor  Aorf 
I  «%•  M  «4W  *i.«4»«i*« « .  Jtitit^ii^  Ht^riji  rNVMfy  jfr«r«*  ci>itsf«Nl  prmcHcr 

lU'tM  «'i*^  ^•.«%AM  h* ^H^/^t^^'r  ;  !•!*  i^l*  ilst  ^iitHMxerijriJiiAlMf ^A^tfai  cs^r 

I^N*  vv^si^iiKo  s'l  .1   um:».  V*'  ob*er\  XK>tu  d*,:nz^  so  Ico^ 
u  •:,»    vs;  .  V  ovv  -V**   -^  .i'.x.'vM  w  ^"i'  j,*cvo:^  *n'  i  bcpj  res- 
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fbnctioiiit  continues  to  support  tiieir  increased  excitement,  while 
the  omms  of  the  animal  and  natural  functions  have  their  ezcitabili* 

%stiirwasted»  without  a  proportionate  supply  of  the  same  stimulL 
lis  state  of  the  system  clearl  j  constitutes  the  disease  in  its  more 
moderate  degree ;  but  when  the  malignant  form  occurs,  it  happens 
firom  an  early  derangement  in  all  the  functions  tcgetfaer,  by  a  direct 
exhaustion  of  the  general  excitaUlity.'  p.  £6. 

It  18  unnecessary,  although  it  would  be  easy,  to  show  how 
far  this  is  from  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  db- 
ease. 

By  far  the  most  important  part  of  this  treatise,  in  our 
view,  is  the  section  on  the  Prevention  of  the  yellow  fever. 
Thousands  of  persons  go  from  this  country  and  other  tempe- 
rate climates  to  the  West  Indies,  and  arc  there  cut  off  in  a 
short  time  by  this  formidable  disease.  Many  of  these  lives 
might  doubtless  be  saved,  if  a  proper  course  of  regimen  were 
followed,  during  the  earlier  period  of  their  exposure  in  a  tro- 
pical climate.  We  could  wish  that  some  person  as  well  qual- 
ified for  the  task,  as  the  author  of  this  letter,  might  be 
induced  to  pursue  this  subject  further,  in  a  form  adapted  to 
the  situation  of  the  classes  of  people  most  nearly  interested  in 
it.  It  is  not  to  physicians,  but  to  merchants  and  seamen 
that  such  a  work  snould  be  chiefly  addressed.  It  should 
therefore  be  a  distinct  treatise,  and  independent  of  all  such 
speculations  as  are  interesting  only  to  pnysicians.  Such  a 
treatise  if  properly  executed,  we  are  persuaded  would  be  ex- 
tensively useful,  and  furnish  an  ample  remuneration  for  the 
labours  of  its  author. 

Appended  to  the  letter  of  Dr.  Osgood  is  an  ^  extract  of  a 
letter  firom  Cyrus  Perkins,  M.  D.  city  of  New  York,^  on  the 
distinction  between  contagion  and  infection.  Although  wc 
are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  common  use  of  the  term  tn/ec- 
tton,  we  are  not  disposed  to  question  the  general  accuracy  of 
this  gentleman*^  opinion  on  the  subject.  But  there  is  one 
remark  which  appears  to  us  entitled  to  a  more  distinct  notke. 
*'  For  my  own  part,^  he  says,  ^  although  I  early  made  up  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  I  never  had  so  chivalrous  a  disposi- 
tion as  to  enter  the  lists  for  making  proselytes.  And  1  have 
ofteo  thought,  that,  if  the  disputants  by  way  of  preliminary, 
were  first  to  a^ree  on  a  precise  definition  of  terms,  they 
would  find  but  lutle  left  to  dispute  about.* 
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Allhough  we  claim  to  ourselves  no  credit  for  heroism,  in 
the  free  cusclosure  of  our  views  on  this  important  subject,  yet 
we  do  not  much  wonder  that  the  timidity  of  the  author  on  this 

Soint  should  lead  him  to  regard  it  as  an  effort  of  chivalry  to 
eclare  an  opinion  on  this  question  in  New  York,  where  the 
denial  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion  would  scarcely  fail  to 
subject  him  to  illiberal  sarcasm  and  personal  abuse  in  the 
public  papers  of  that  city.  But  wc  cannot  agree  with  him 
that  the  discussion  of  this  question  is  a  mere  dispute  about 
words.  It  is  true  that  the  word  contagion  has  often  been 
loosely  and  inaccurately  used.  Still,  whatever  meaning  may 
be  attached  to  the  term,  the  question  remains,  whether  the 
yellow  fever  is  disseminated  by  some  property  which  is  gen- 
crated  by  the  disease  itself,  or  arises  in  each  individual  case 
from  some  cause,  independent  of  the  previous  existence  of 
the  disease.  And  this  question  is  of  immense  practical  im- 
portance. Every  measure  of  protection  against  the  ravages 
of  this  desolating  epidemic  is  deeply  affected  by  it ;  and  tne 
propriety  of  the  measure  is  determined  by  the  correctness  of 
the  answer  to  the  question.  It  is  not  a  question  of  words  merely, 
whether  we  are  still  to  rely  upon  quarantines,  and  lazarettos, 
and  non-intercourse,  as  our  safeguard,  or  to  seek  out  and 
remove  such  local  objects  as  contaminate  the  purity  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  not  a  question  of  words  only,  whether  wc 
may  safely  receive  into  our  families  those  who  are  fleeing 
from  before  the  pestilence,  or  whether  we  shall  shut  our  doors 
upon  them,  lest  we  should  share  their  danger  of  becoming  its 
victims. 

AnT.  X. — UAer  die  Epochen  dtr  hildinden  Kunst  unUr  den 
CMteken.  Von  FritdfriA  Thiersch,  Zwtyte  AUiandhmg^ 
die    Epoche   der   Kvnstentiricklung  enthaltcnd.      Miinchen 

1819. Oh  the    Epochs   of  the  plastic   Art   among   the 

Greeks^  6y  Frederic  Thiersch.  The  second  essojf  containing 
the  periods  of  the  development  of  the  art.  A  ntemoir  reai 
in  a  pnhlic  meeting  of  Ae  Rojfal  Acadeny  of  Sciences  ai 
MunicK  Oct.  13«  1819,  on  occasion  of  the  hirA  day  of  his 
Majesty  the  King.  4to.  pp.  76.* 

*  Wc  b*Tv  taken  the  Ubeitj  w  thn  aitkfe  to  «ic  the  cspreaion  *  the 
Art*  in  a  fcnse  which,  thoi^  not  coaunon  m  ^^g^****t  »  I'u&ilur  on  the 
continents  which  will  wficientlr  dcfiae  itself  when  it  cccnn.  uhd  which 
AToidi  »n  inconTtaicnt  pcriplnlai. 
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There  is  nothing  perhaps,  in  which  our  counlry  i:>  so 
plainly  deficient,  as  the  means  of  pursuing  the  study  of  the 
subject,  which  is  treated  in  this  memoir ;  we  might  perhaps 
say,  in  general,  as  in  the  state  of  the  fine  arts.  We  have 
producea,  it  is  true,  some  of  the  most  celebrated  modem 
painters,  and  have  been  able  to  retain  some  of  them  in  their 
native  land.  To  have  given  birth  to  West  and  Copley,  and 
to  possess  Stuart  and  AUston,  is  certainly  to  have  contri- 
buted our  share  and  more  than  our  share  to  the  painting  of 
the  age.  But  this  is  not  all,  which  we  want,  even  for  this' 
one  department  of  the  arts.  Public  collections  of  the  great 
masters  and  valuable  cabinet  pieces  from  their  immortal  pen- 
cils are  unknown  among  us ;  and  of  course  the  acquisition  of 
the  liberal  ideas  awakened  by  their  inspection  and  study, 
forms  no  part  of  a  finished  education  in  our  coimtry.  It 
would  be  preposterous  to  charge  that  upon  us  as  a  wan* 
ton  neglect,  or  a  piece  of  voluntary  vandalism,  which  is 
wholly  unavoidable.  It  is  well  known  that  pictures  of  any 
coBsiderable  interest  are  not  to  be  bought  in  Europe,  except 
by  mere  chance,  and  at  enormous  prices:  and  though  great 
estates  are  certainly  acquired  in  our  country,  yet  it  must  be 
icmembered  that  they  are  charged  with  a  burden,  unknown 
IB  the  feudal  families  of  the  old  world,  the  custom  of  an 

2ual  distribution  among  a  family  of  children.  One  picture 
Raphael  would  exceed  in  price  a  son's  patrimony  or  a 
daughter's  portion,  in  the  richest  family  of  the  United  States. 
A  hundred  years  ago,  the  little  Corregio  at  Dresden,  a  pic- 
tore  not  a  foot  square,  was  sold  for  13,000  gold  ducats,  and 
when  a  certain  powcrf A  monarch  told  the  Duke  of  Tuscany 
that  he  would  give  him  8000  crowns  for  the  Madonna  delta 
Seggiola  at  Florence,  the  duke  replied  that  for  another  such 
picture,  he  would  give  his  maiesty  80,000.  The  small  pic- 
tBK  of  Actcon  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  West  and  ascribed 
to  Titian,  but  which  we  have  high  authority  for  doubting  to 
be  that  master's,  it  is  fresh  in  the  knowledge  of  our  readers, 
fold  for  about  8000  dollars ;  while  Mr.  West  refused  60,000 
tar  his  own  last  picture  but  one.  In  this  slate  of  things,  it  is 
•ndent  that  the  people  of  America  must  give  up  the  homely 
practice  of  making  more  than  one  child  comfortable^  in  the 
•orU,  or  they  must  say  with  the  mother  of  the  (Jrnrrhi, 
^lliese  are  my  pictures ;'  and  let  the  Titians  and  the  Raphaels 
rcoiain  in  Europe. 
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From  another  great  source  we  tir«  also  cut  off,  from 
which  the  public  collections  and  the  galleries  of  the  great 
have  sometimes  been  replenished  in  Europe.  Our  armies 
have  had  no  Ausonian,  no  Andalusian  regions  to  sweep. 
From  our  contests  with  the  Seminoles  and  Winnebagoes,  we 
bring  back  nothing  better  than  hard  blows,  and  cessions  of 
wild  lands,  and  return  from  arduous  campaigns  without  pic- 
ture or  statue.  This  certainly  is  not  our  rault,  but  the  in- 
herent vice  of  the  warfare :  and  of  those  abroad  who  reproach 
us  for  not  coming  back  from  Tippecanoe  or  Pensacola,  as 
richly  laden  with  works  of  art  as  a  French  army  from  Italy, 
or  an  Enelish  general  from  Spain,  we  can  only  ask  whether 
they  think  this  is  voluntary  on  our  part,  and  say  as  Demos- 
thenes did  to  the  Athenians  of  Philip :  ^  Is  there  any  one  so 
foolish  as  to  suppose  that  Philip  really  prefers  the  l>ean8  and 
yctches  of  the  miserable  villages  of  Thrace,  to  the  AtheniaR 
mines  and  arsenals  V  This  only  we  think  we  can  answer  fort 
that  there  is  already  taste  enough  in  our  country  to  prize 
such  precious  booty  should  any  chance  of  war  throw  it  in 
our  power,  though  there  would  be  respectable  precedents  for 
being  insensible  to  their  worth.  Honest  Mummius,  who 
sacked  Corinth,  has  perhaps  been  laughed  at  too  much,  for 
telling  the  soldiers,  to  whom  he  gave  in  charge  the  pictures 
of  Parrhasius,  that  if  they  injured  or  lost  them,  they  should 
restore  others  as  good.  At  least  there  seems  a  milder  spe- 
cies of  barbarism  m  this,  than  prevailed  in  the  army  of  the 
illustrious  Gustavus  Adolphus,  that  Lion  of  the  North  whom 
Major  Dalgetty  has  so  extensively  introduced  to  our  readers, 
whose  refined  Swedes  cut  the  pictures  of  Corregio  from  their 
frames,  to  cover  their  baggage  wagons  withal ;  which  said 
pictures,  that  they  might  do  every  possible  service,  were  af- 
terwards nailed  up,  to  keep  the  snow  out  of  her  majesty  of 
Sweden^s  stables.  For  all  which  proofs  of  interest  in  the  arts, 
the  honest  Swedes  have  been  remembered  by  the  amateurs, 
in  much  the  same  affectionate  way,  that  the  rocket-maker  at 
Alcala,  who  wrought  up  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  Com- 
plutensian  polyglott,  into  cartridges  for  his  fireworks,  has 
oeen  remembered  by  the  biblical  critics. 

But  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  wc  are  deficient  in 
the  means  of  forming  or  diffusing  a  highly  cultivated  taste 
in  painting  in  our  country,  something  may  yet  be  hoped, 
something  may  gradually  be  done,  even  in  the  ancient  school : 
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while  the  modern  really  bids  fair  to  flourish  among  us.  With 
regard  to  ancient  pictures,  a  few  occasionally  find  and  will 
find  their  way  to  our  shores :  and  we  have  observed  with 
great  pleasure,  that  the  exhibitions  at  Philadelphia  have 
sometimes  been  enriched  by  the  loan  of  valuable  specimens 
of  the  ancient  masters  from  the  gallery  of  the  distinguished 
stranger,  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  probably  possesses 
more  treasures  of  this  description,  than  are  to  be  found 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  Small  pictures  of 
interest  of  the  Dutch  school  are  not  very  rare  amone  us,  and 
whatever  of  this  kind  does  reach  our  shores  is  happny  likelv 
to  remain.  At  least,  we  hope,  that  the  calculation,  whicn 
not  many  years  ago  exportedftwo  reputed  pictures  of  Salva- 
tor  Rosa  from  America  to  London,  will  not  oe  often  repeated. 

The  modern  school  of  painting,  as  we  have  said,  bids  fair 
to  flourish  among  us,  and  that  not  merely  from  flattering 
pretty  faces  and  appealing  to  personal  vanity,  but  in  the  his- 
toric department  of  the  art.  We  hope  we  do  not  go  out  of 
our  way  to  pay  a  compliment  to  our  fellow  citizen,  who  has 
now  founded  upon  a  series  of  works,  that  have  stood  the  test 
of  English  and  of  American  criticism,  the  reputation  of  being 
the  first  historical  painter  living.  We  shoula  be  glad  to  have 
the  work  of  Cammucini  at  Rome,  or  Girard  at  Paris,  or  Da- 
vid at  Brussels  indicated,  that  deserves  to  be  preferred  to 
Mr.  Allston's  Uriel,  Jacob's  Vision,  or  Jeremiah.  In  Eng- 
land, certainly,  he  has  left  behind  bim  no  rival  in  this  branch 
of  his  art. 

In  architecture  and  statuary,  the  two  other  great  depart- 
ments of  the  art,  little  has  been  done  among  us  of  an  original 
character :  more  in  architecture,  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, than  in  statuary,  since  we  must  have  houses,  churches, 
Capitols,  and  theatres.  But  little  as  we  have  done  upon  the 
whole,  we  have  perhaps  even  here  done  our  share.  Modern 
Europe  has  proauced  scarce  a  building,  which  is  approved  by 
nice  judges.  Each  new  architect  seems  inspired  with  a  zeal 
to  didd  one  more  to  the  list  of  buildines  in  &lse  taste,  which 
he  with  all  the  world  condemns ;  and  when  one  has  wandered 
through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  gazed  on  the  theatrical 
curves,  and  false  fironts  of  Borromini,  built  up  almost  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Pantheon,  it  seems  an  undue  severity  to 
sneer  at  our  transatlantic  rudeness.  St.  Peter's  itself  is  the 
glory  and  shame  of  the  art.    An  edifice  of  ordinary  dimen- 
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sions,  a  common  parish  church,  which  should  retain  in  exact 
miniature  the  proportions  and  plan  of  St.  Peter^s,  would  have 
no  claim  to  tne  praise  of  extraordinary  beauty.  It  is  the 
power  of  man,  piling  these  wonderful  masses  in  the  air,  sus- 
pending a  cupola  Ola  hundred  and  twenty  feet  diameter,  and 
of  sides  twenty-two  feet  in  thickness,  at  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  hundred  feet  from  the  ground,  and  finding  the  means  to 
resist  this  portentous  gravitation ;  it  is  this,  and  the  brazen 
columns  of  the  canopy,  the  ample  walls  incrustcd  with  beauti- 
ful marbles,  the.  vast  extent  of  the  edifice,  whose  side  chapels 
accommodate  a  worshipping  congregation ;  the  curious  Mosa- 
ics with  which  it  is  lined;  the  gorgeous  monuments  and 
mausoleums  of  popes,  and  princes,  and  fugitive  sovereigns ; 
the  reputed  ashes  of  aposlleS  and  martyrs  in  the  vaults ;  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  on  which  it  stands,  and  a  portion  of  that 
enthusiasm,  which  clings  to  the  name  of  Rome ;  with  the  re- 
membrance of  the  labours  of  centuries,  and  the  treasures  of 
kingdoms  exhausted  on  the  mighty  pile ;  it  is  all  this,which  con- 
tributes not  a  little  to  the  admiration  with  which  St.  Pcter^s  is 
viewed.  But  this  belongs  to  the  region  of  sentiment,  or  associa- 
tion, and  not  the  arts.  It  is  mechanics  and  not  architecture, 
the  powers  of  enginery,  not  the  principles  of  taste,  which  piled 
the  dome  of  St.  reter's  on  pillars,  each  as  large  as  a  common 
house.  This  is  not  the  arcnitecturc  which  we  wish  to  have  in 
our  country.  The  Egyptians  had  more  of  it,  when  they  roll- 
ed their  colossal  stones  up  the  sides  of  the  pyramids.  The 
Druids  on  Salisbury  plain  had  as  much,  when  they  piled  up 
the  enormous  masses  of  Stone-hengc,  unless  we  believe  Inigo 
Jones,  who  saith  in  his  work  on  that  paradoxical  fragment  of 
antiquity,  that  with  good  engines  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  he 
could  raise  stones  as  great  or  greater.  In  fact,  we  think,  that 
the  remark  of  Visconti  with  regard  to  St.  Peter^s,  diffident  as 
we  should  feel  in  contradicting  any  ^erious  opinion  of  that  il- 
lustrious archaiologist,  has  scarce  any  merit,  but  its  smart- 
ness. It  is  well  known  that  St.  Petcr^s  requires  for  its  pre- 
servation considerable  annual  repairs.  The  foundation  under 
the  front,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  which  have  been  made, 
at  various  times,  to  strengthen  it,  was  from  the  first  so  imper- 
fectly laid,  that  a  large  crack  runs  up  and  down  one  of  the 
gigantic  pilasters  or  rather  pillars  of  the  front.  The  cupola 
also  has  opened  in  several  places.  To  prevent  the  increase 
of  these  defects,  constant  repairs  are  necessary.      When 
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in  the  severe  French  times,  ii  was  represented  to  Visconti,  4 
wlio  had  the  charge  of  the  public  buildings,  that  if  St.  Peter**  ; 
were  not  repaired  at  considerable  expense,  it  would  fall,  he 
coolly  replied,  that  *  it  would  make  a  fine  ruin.'    As  il  stands, 
it  is  a  venerable,  an  awful  bailding.     The  heart  bows  down, 
before  its  majestic  front,  and  feels  as  feeble  as  it  ought  in  the 
leinple   of  the  Most  High,  as  you  wander  along  beneath  the   , 
ttlbfime  arches  of  the  interior,  or  turn  a  dizzy  gaze  upward 
to  tlie  dome.     But '  a  line  ruin'  it  would  not  make.    Once  falV  J 
■n,  let  the  earthquakes,  which  for  two  thousand  years  hafe 
left  the  Parthenon  and  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  as  ihey  found 
Utem, — let  them  but  shake  out  the  key-stones  of  the  dome  or  th« 
BB»e  of  St.  Peter's,  and  what  have  you  but  a  chaos  of  uncouth   j 
and  shapeless  ruins,  without  one  graceful  column  to  rise  above. 
and    bear  witness  to  what  haubeen ;  without  one  beautiftu 
marble  capital,  over  which  an  enthusiast  could  meditate,  notlh  J 
iogbut  a  broken  quarry  of  coarse  calcareous  rock  1  The  an*  | 
cient  ruins  are  beautiful ;   the  lapse  of  time,  the  convulsion!  i 
ofnatnrc,  the  storms  of  war,  the  violence  of  the  barbarians,  ( 
Imvc  not  impaired  their  beauty.  The  inmost  stone  of  the  dar^  I 
^■CM  comer  of  the  cell  of  the  Parthenon  presents  a  smooth  poW  j 
■bhed  surface  of  beautiful  while  marble.    So  long  as  one  fluted  j 
Pfragnent  of  a  doric  column  remains  on  the  spot  where  that  J 
temple  fttood,  it  will  be  as  impossible  to  doubt  the  beauty  of  I 
4he  eiquisite  structure  to  which  it  belonged,  as  the  first  morn*  J 
fate  that  the  scaffolds  were  thrown  down,  and  the  work  of  1 
.  Fmias  and  Ictinus  stood  glittering  and  blazing  in  a  Grecian  j 
"  BO.     Il  was  built  nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  j 
%riu,and  much  we  doubt  there  were  small  appropriation!  I 
0  keep  it  in  repair,  after  the  Roman  yoke  of  iron  fell  upoa  J 
Athens,  or  in  the  night  of  the  middle  ages.     In  16S6,it  went  I 
through  the  triHing  ordeal  of  being  bombarded  with  red  hot  I 
shot  by  the  Venetian  cannon,  and  having  a  powder  magazine  " 
1  Willlin  its  walls  blown  up  ;  and  even  after  this,  the  column! 
vvhtch  support  the  front  are  less  shattered  than  the  false  plt- 
llaniof  ihefaijadcofSt.  Peter's,  which  are  cracking  from  their 
Kvwn  weight  and  the  weakness  of  the  foundation.     If  then  the 
■Jnoodest  edifices  of  modem  art  can  scarce  bear  a  comparison 
^\Hlh  the  Grecian  ruins,  what  will  the  former  appear,  when 
t  and  violence  have  done  their  work  upon  tnem  ;  when 
tble*  that  incnist  them  are  stripped  off ;  when  their 
BUS  arches  are  fallen  ;  and  in  their  inner  structure,  in- 
•  Stritt,  No.  5.  ^-I 
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stead  of  polished  blocks  of  Pentelican  marble,  nothing  will 
appear  to  testify  to  their  former  glory,  but  a  base  chaos  of 
unseemly  stones,  filled  up  with  bricks  and  pozzolana. 

But  we  have  been  betrayed  beyond  our  design.  We  meant 
to  maintain  here  not  the  inferiority  of  modern  masonry  and 
workmanship,  but  of  modern  taste  ;  though  we  suppose  it  all 
hangs  toother,  and  has  its  oriein  in  the  same  superficial 
theatrical  character  in  the  mooern  wprld,  which  has  taken 
place  of  the  ancient  solidity.    The  example  of  Michael  An- 

Silo,  in  the  wonder  of  St.  Peter's,  has  proved  a  rock  on  which 
e  taste  of  his  successors  has  split,  who  have  been  far  more 
anxious  to  imitate  him  than  the  chaster  Palladio.  Acting  on 
a  small  sphere,  where  it  was  impossible  to  give  their  works 
that  in  which  the  power  and  glory  of  his  reside,  their  poi> 
tentous  magnitude  and  grandeur,  they  have  copied  the  inhe- 
rent faults  of  his  style  ;  supported  their  little  roofs  with 
ungraceful  arcades :  and  led  away  by  an  impatient  desire, 
still  farther  to  innovate  and  be  onginal,they  have  fallen  by 
degrees  into  the  fantastic  vagaries  of  the  school  of  Borromini, 
and  fitted  up  the  front  of  a  church  like  Fatima's  arbor,  in  the 
farce,  or  the  entrance  to  a  tea  earden.  Each  new  school,  and 
new  generation  has  shown  itself  equally  fruitful  in  reproaches 
of  its  predecessors  and  new  errors  of  its  own  ;  and  even  Mi- 
lizia,  whose  theory  is  so  severe  and  classical,  when  employ- 
ed himself  to  direct  the  repairs  of  a  Roman  church,  is  said  to 
have  done  nothing,  which  was  not  in  contradiction  to  his  own 
rules.  There  are  perhaps  therefore  in  our  country  as  many 
buildings  in  a  good  taste  as  could  proportionally  be  demanded 
of  us.  There  are  not  many  palaces  in  Europe,  with  which  the 
President's  house  at  Washington  ought  not  well  bear  a  com- 
parison for  its  design  ;  though  we  have  to  regret  that  we  are 
unable  to  extend  this  commendation  to  the  ma^ificent  pile, 
which  is  erecting  on  the  hill,  about  a  mile  from  it.  The  inte- 
rior indeed  of  the  national  capitol,  the  senate  and  represent- 
ative's chamber  are  quite  the  finest  public  halls  we  have  ever 
had  an  opportunitv  of  seeing ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  proportions  of  the  columns  in  the  latter,  or  the  adaptation 
of  the  apartment  to  the  purposes  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  it 
is,  wc  doubt  not,  the  most  splendid  public  hall  in  the  world  ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  motives  of  convenience 
make  it  necessary  to  mar  its  grandeur,  by  so  unseemly  an  ap- 
pendage as  the  canopy  to  the  speaker's  chair.    The  senate 
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chamber,  though  less  imposing,  is  perhaps  still  more  agreea- 
ble to  the  eye ;  nor  is  St.  Stephen's  or  the  chamber  of  the 
deputies  at  raris  to  be  compared  a  moment  with  either  of  them. 
The  hall  of  the  assembly  at  Cassel,  fitted  up  in  the  W  estpha- 
iian  reim,  is  one  of  the  finest  lenslative  chambers  in  Europe, 
though  likely,  we  fear,  to  be  of  Tittle  practical  use  to  the  lov- 
ing subjects  of  his  present  royal  highness,  the  elector.  The 
new  church  in  Baltimore,  the  Pennsylvania  bank  in  Philadel- 
phia, with  the  United  States'  bank,  if  finished  according  to 
Its  plan,  with  the  front  of  St.  Paul's  in  Boston,  are  all  quite 
equal  to,  and  some  of  them  beyond  the  best  specimens  of  mod* 
em  European  architecture,  and  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  churcD  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  which,without  being  igno^ 
rant  of  the  objections  made  to  it,  we  are  free  to  confe^ts  more 
agreeable  to  our  eyes  than  any  modern  building,  which  now 
'loccurs  to  us. 

In  the  modern  Gothic  we  are  poor  in  America,  if  any  thing 
could  deserve  the  name  of  rich,  in  this  application.  For 
though  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  delighted  with  such  an  edifice 
as  Eaton  hall,  near  Chester,  yet,  after  all,  the  modern  Goth- 
ic is  a  sort  of  theatrical  taste,  which  we  are  unable  wholly  to 
approve  \  so  much  at  variance  does  it  seem  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  For  the  eenuinc  Gothic  we  have  an  unmineled 
veneration ;  the  Gotnic  of  York  minster,  of  the  chapel  of 
Kind's  College  Cambridge,  of  the  cathedrak  at  Cologne  and 
Amiens,  and  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral  at  Milan.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  filled  with  reverence  at  the  sight  of  any 
of  these.  Next  to  the  Grecian,  we  hold  the  old  Gothic  to  be 
far  the  most  pure  and  noble  of  all  the  styles  of  architecture ; 
and  it  is  a  singular  mark  of  liberality  and  good  judgment  in 
Milizia.  when  one  considers  the  extreme  dislike  of  the  Italians 
to  this  style,that  he  unequivocally  gives  it  the  preference  to  any 
of  the  ancient  or  modem  Roman  innovations  on  the  Greek  pu- 
rity. It  is  not  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  Greek,  because 
the  Greek  excels  it  in  the  merits  which  are  common  to  both, 
and  which  make  the  beauty  of  both,  in  its  plain  surfaces  and 
majestic  colonnades ;  and  because  the  finical  ornament,  into 
which  the  Gothic  runs,  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  simpli- 
city, which  is,  after  all,  its  characteristic  principle.  There 
are,  moreover,  some  blemishes  in  the  Gothic,  which  arise  from 
association.  A  buttress,  however  the  eye  by  habit  may 
grow  fond  of  it  in  antiquated  buildings,  when  considered  as  an 
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unwieldy  substitute  for  skilful  masonry,  and  as  a  contrivance 
to  keep  the  walls  from  falling  apart,  is  no  pleasant  object 
for  the  eye. 

In  statuary,  we  fear  our  account  stands  less  fairly  than  in 
either  of  the  other  arts ;  nor  do  we  yet  seem  to  have  caught  the 
spirit  so  extensively  prevailing  in  Europe  for  this  admirable 
art.  Fifty  years  ago,  and  so  low  had  the  art  sunk  in 
Europe,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  Roubiliac  in 
England,  that  it  would  have  been  not  a  shame  but  a  glor^  to 
have  borne  no  part  in  the  prevailing  taste.  But  in  nothing 
has  the  present  generation  so  closely  imitated  the  Greeks, 
and  in  nothiiug  has  it  come  so  near  rivalling  them.  The  mas- 
ters have  at  tength,  as  it  should  seem,  discovered,  that  to 
equal  tl^e  ancients,  it  is  requisite,  not  to  hit  upon  some  new 
form  which  may  lay  claim  to  the  worthless  boast  of  fantastic 
oriffinality,  but  to  go  beyond  them,  in  that  direction,  whicl^ 
so  long  and  bright  an  experience  had  proved  to  be  the  true 
one.  The  good  modem  statuary  is  indeed  wholly  in  Grecian 
taste ;  that  of  Canova  less  so  than  that  of  his  rival  Thor- 
waldsen,  whose  taste  however  is  not  so  delicate  as  it  is  severe, 
and  who  fatigues  you  with  a  certain  northern  heaviness  in  his 
forms.  Chantry's  style  is  purely  Greek,  that  is,  purely  na- 
tural, as  nature  was  observed  in  a  lovely  climate,  in  a  free 
country,  among  an  athletic,  cheerful  race  of  men,  trained  to 
healthy  gymnastic  exercises,  and  among  whom  the  arts  were 
crowned  with  the  most  princely  rewards.  It  is  not  an  admi- 
rable style  because  it  is  Grecian,  but  because  it  is  natural ; 
natural,  not  according  to  the  vulgar  nature  of  the  wretch  who 
is  hired  as  a  subject  for  the  drawing  room  of  the  artist,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  most  refined  and  polished  commu- 
nity that  ever  existed.  It  detracts  nothing  from  the  justice  of 
our  remark  of  Mr.  Chantry's  style,  that  he  happens  unluckily 
to  be  led  away  by  a  sound ;  and  thinks  it  necessary  to  clothe 
the  works  of  his  classical  chisel  in  the  moriey  fashions  of  the 
day.  His  ^aste  and  skill  are  equal  to  the  triumph  over  the 
obAtacles  which  his  theory  of  costume  imposes,  and  he  knows 
bow  to  make  his  modem  English  coats  and  small  clothes 
cling  to  the  form  and  reveal  its  proportions,  almost  as  fully  as 
they  would  have  been  disclosed  by  the  ancients.  It  is  amus- 
ing enough^  to  be  sure,  to  hear  such  modern  costume  as  this, 
such  idial  taihring^  recommended  upon  the  score  of  its  being 
tru#  tp  life ;  when,  if  Mr.  Homer  had  come  into  parliament 
with  such  a  suit  of  clothes  and  such  a  gown,  as  Mr.  Chan- 
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Iry  has  put  upon  him,  he  would  have  excited  nearly  ai  miich  "  * 
surprise,  as  if  a  Roman  or  Grecian  had  risen  up  before  tbeai'^'^ 
in  his  robes.  '  ^ 

It  is  sincerely  lo  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  more  meant 
snong  as  for  I'ormine  a  taste  for  the  antique,  and  for  ih^  ' 
study  of  the  beautiful  remains  of  Grecian  art.  ll  may  ce^  ^ 
tainly  be  maintained,  without  exaggeration,  that  these  beaii»;* 
tiful  remains  are  the  most  authentic  legacy,  which  we  have^ 
received  from  the  glorious  world  that  went  before  us.  The  ^ 
adinirable  writings,  which  have  descended  lo  us  from  them^  '^ 
are  isdecd  invaluable.  It  elevates  ihe  spirit  lo  think  ifaalyoa  ' 
are  penisin?  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  wisdom,  and  ^ 
poetry,  analearning,  from  ages  so  long  elapsed.  But  it  is  " 
impossible  to  know  perfectly  more  than  one  tongue,  and  lh«  ' 
mind  struggles  too  often  in  vain  against  the  obstacles  of  s" 
difficult  language.  The  imagination  too  faints  under  the  mass  ^ 
of  illustrative  learning,  which  is  necessary  for  the  perfect  '■ 
comprehension  of  their  works,  and  we  are  mortified  at  bein«  "- 
obliged  10  turn  from  pages,  which  we  know  once  enchained'" 
the  attention  of  the  politest  and  most  accomplished  hearers,  " 
with  8  son  of  miEly  veil  before  our  minds,  which  we  cannot'^ 
drkw  away,  and  wnich  gives  a  vagueness  to  all  that  is  seen  '■ 
through  it.  But  a  beautiful  temple,  or  column  of  a  temple,-'' 
or  ancient  statue,  or  relievo,  is  an  object  on  which  we  can  ^ 
gaze  with  all  the  freshness  both  of  sense  and  emotion,  that  ' 
Belonged  lo  the  age  of  its  production.  There  is  no  medium  ' 
of  another  language  through  which  we  must  penetrate;  and  ' 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  points,  in  regard  to  which  tht  ". 
modern  tasie  has  essentially  departed  from  the  ancient,  w^  -'  . 
are  prepared  to  see  such  a  work,  as  it  was  seen  by  the  an-'^ 
cients  ihemaelves.  Hence  the  well  founded  enthusiasm  whidk  " 
grows  out  of  the  study  of  these  remains  of  antiquity.  ^ 

ll  need  not  be  said  that  the  insensibility  to  this  species  of  ' 
beauty  and  the  want  of  that  deeper  and  liner  Insight  into  the  *' 
whole  ancient  character,  which  results  from  this  insensibility; '' 
are  great  defects  in  our  education  in  this  country;  defects  ^^ 
thai  call  aloud  for  remedy.  There  are  now  preserved  in  tbe*J 
world  some  scores  of  most  beautiful  ancient  works.  Though;'-' 
of  single  and  separate  statues,  scarce  any  thing  has  escaped  ' 
the  ravages  of  time,  which  bears  authentically  the  moat  iilus-  " 
trimts  names  of  antiquity,  yet  something  there  is  «vea  of  this  * 
lugbest  order,  aod  a  large  succession  ofolher  works  of  ediiii>"' 
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rable  beaut  j.  These,  in  their  originals,  we  cannot  of  course 
have.  All  the  resources  of  Europe,  wielded  by  the  mighty 
arm  of  Napoleon,  were  able  to  wm  from  their  Italian  abodes, 
but  for  a  snort  season,  the  choice  works  of  the  ancient  chisel. 
After  a  short  sojourn  at  Paris,  the  Apollo,  and  the  Venus, 
and  the  Laocoon  have  gone  back  to  Florence  and  Rome. 
Bat  of  all  the  works  of  ancient  art  fine  casts  in  plaster  exist, 
in  no  degree  inferior  to  the  originals,  for  the  common  pur^ 
poses  of  taste,  and  quite  as  valuable  as  instruments  of  acqui- 
ring a  familiarity  with  the  style  and  principles  of  ancient  art. 
That  no  collection  of  these  should  have  been  formed  in  our 
northern  metropolis  is  a  matter  of  just  reproach  to  Boston ; 
and  one  which  we  hope  will  not  Ions  be  suffered  to  exist. 
We  trust  moreover,  tnat  the  statue  of  Washington  to  be  exe- 
cuted for  us  by  Chantry  will  be  but  the  first  step  toward  the 
cultivation  of  these  beautiful  arts,  in  our  neighbourhood ;  and 
though  we  cannot  but  repeat  an  opinion  formerly  expressed, 
that  we  should  have  been  better  pleased  with  a  production 
of  Canova^  yet  as  there  is  to  be  a  statue  of  our  hero  from 
his  chisel  in  one  of  our  sister  states,  the  country  at  large  will 
be  no  loser,  by  our  wanting  it  here. 

But  we  have  not  forgotten  that  the  title  of  the  work,  at  the 
head  of  our  article,  promised  something  on  the  history  of  the 
ancient  art.  This  is  a  branch  of  polite  literature,  which 
from  the  middle  of  the  last  century  downward,  has  been  cul- 
tivated with  great  success,  particularly  by  the  Germans. 
The  first,  who  reduced  the  history  of  the  Grecian  art  to  a 
scientific  form,  was  Winckelman ;  and  notwithstanding  some 
errors,  to  which  the  first  work  in  any  department  is  exposed, 
hii  remains  to  the  present  day  the  best  single  one  for  this 
study.  Many  of  his  countrymen  have  pursued  the  same 
charming  study,  with  equal  success.  The  tVopybaa  of  Gtfthe 
is  a  series  of  essays  partly  on  topics  of  ancient  art ;  and  the 
Weimar  edition  of  Winckelman,  thourii  it  does  not  supersede 
the  Italian  translation  and  notes  of  Fea,  is  unquestionably 
the  best  of  that  invaluable  woric  Mr.  Btf  ttiger,  the  learned 
and  amiable  superintendent  of  the  Cabinet  of  Antiques  at 
Dresden,  has  also  done  much  for  the  history  of  the  ancient 
art.  There  are  few  spectacles,  that  illustrate  more  strikingly 
the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  world,  than  the  rich  cabi- 
nets at  Z)re6den,  the  fine  palaces  and  churches,  in  short  the 
tout  ensemble  of  this  beautiful  city  abounding  in  all  the  refine-* 
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ments  of  art,  and  crowning  with  its  graceful  towers  tbe  banks 
of  ihai  river,  which  bounded  ihe  uUermost  northwest  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  separated  the  regions  of  barbarity  from 
ihe  regions  of  uiler  night.  The  learned  and  phUosophical 
worliB  of  Mr.  Biltlt^er  are  worthy  of  the  opportunities  he  has 
enjored,  as  guardian  of  perhaps  the  finest  transalpine  col- 
lection of  antiques.  Mr.  Thiersch,  the  author  of  ine  essay 
before  us,  in  the  enjoyment  of  similar  opportunities,  at  Mu- 
nich, is  doing  himself  like  credit,  by  his  diligence  in  their 
use.  The  crown  prince  of  Bavaria  has  distinguished  himself, 
by  his  zeal  for  the  fine  arts,  and  tbe  liberality  he  has  mani- 
fested in  forming  a  collection  of  monuments  of  them.  The 
very  remarkable  and  precious  statues,  that  were  a  few  years 
since  dug  up,  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fanhelle- 
iiius  in  the  island  of  .£gina,  were  purchased  by  him  at  an 
expense  of  about  30,000  dollars.  The  British  government, 
we  have  been  told,  was  at  the  same  time  in  treaty  for  their 
purchase,  for  a  sum  a  little  smaller.  These  statues  are  in  a 
severe  style,  and  are  so  characteristic  in  attitude,  manner, 
and  execution,  as  to  have  brought  into  much  greater  notice 
the  passages  of  tbe  aacienls,  in  wnich  a  school  of  £ginian  art 
is  mentioned.  Mr.  Thiersch  has  the  charge  of  tbe  collection, 
in  which  these  and  the  other  ancient  works  of  art  at  Munich 
are  deposited ;  and  the  essay  before  us  is  one  only  of  the 
proofs  he  has  given  of  his  qualifications  for  the  important 
trusL  He  is  moreover  known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  one 
of  tbe  most  promising  pbilologers  in  Germany,  and  as  the 
author  of  a  valuable  Greek  grammar.  The  first,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  his  success  in  uniting  the  study  of  the 
works  of  ancient  art  with  that  of  the  Hlerary  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, was  certainly  Heync,  and  the  liberal  spirit  resulting 
from  this  union  is  one  of  the  points,  in  which  his  style  of 
criticism  is  most  distinguished  from  the  dry  manner  of  the 
Porsonian  and  tbe  Hemsterhusian  schools. 

But  though  tbe  Germans  have  thus  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  history  of  the  ancient  art,  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  have  not  been  without  their  successful  votaries  of  the 
same  attractive  study.  Italy  has  ever  been  the  home  of  an- 
tiquarian science,  and  without  enumerating  a  series  of  names 
ttf  subordinate  respectabihty,  that  of  Viacontl,  the  immortal 
auUior  of  the  museo  Fio-clcmentino  and  of  the  Iconogrophie, 
is  eaough  c^  itself  to  redeem  to  the  great  abode  of  the  arts, 
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the  credit  of  their  most  succesBful  study.  The  last  age,  so 
fruitful  in  illustrious  characters,  has  probably  left  the  mem- 
ory of  not  one,  who  united  more  signally  the  fruits  of  origi- 
nal genius  and  of  unwearied  study.  In  his  closing  days, 
when  his  body  and  mind  were  worn  down  by  excruciatmg 
disease,  all  antiquity  seemed  still  present  and  familiar  to  his 
boundless  memory  ;  and  he  quoted  the  classical  authors  to 
an  extent  and  with  a  precision,  that  we  have  never  seen 
eaualled.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  life,  in 
wnich  all  this  learning  was  amassed  was  not  passed  '  in  the 
soft  retirements  of  academic  ease,^  but  in  the  storm  and 
whirlwind  of  revolutions.  Under  the  French  regime^  he  was 
consul  of  the  new  Roman  republic ;  and  so  active  was  the 
part  which  he  took  in  the  anti-papal  politics  of  the  day,  as  to 
make  it  necessary  for  him  to  nx  his  residence  in  France,  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  French  emperor.  It  was  not  even 
his  gooo  fortune  to  be  forgiven  at  nis  death.  Nor  can  we 
say  of  him,  as  of  the  envied  and  persecuted  of  old, 

Comperit  invidiam  lupremo  fine  domari.* 

Notwithstanding  the  Roman  origin  of  Visconti,  his  long 
residence  in  France  and  his  superintendence  of  the  imperial 
cabinets,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  that  his  Iconographie 
and  his  contributions  to  the  Mus6e  are  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, entitle  that  country  to  a  part  of  the  credit  of  his  repu- 
tation. But  these  are  not  all  tnat  this  language  has  contri- 
buted to  the  study  of  the  ancient  art.  The  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  contain  abundant  proof,that  although 
Winckelman  was  the  first  to  comprise  the  whole  of  this  sub- 
ject in  a  scientific  form,  yet  that  separate  topics  in  it  had 
been  treated,  with  great  success,  at  a  still  earher  period  by 
the  French  savans.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  our  reader* 
of  the  near  approaches  made  to  the  pnilosophical  views  of  the 
new  school,  by  Count  Caylus,  Barthelcmi,  and  d^HancarviIle.t 

*  *  In  the  spring  of  18 1 8,  the  Elore  of  yiiconti  wai  read  by  the  cher*- 
lier  de  Roiii,  in  the  Archaiologicia  Society  of  Rome,  in  the  presence  of 
two  cardinal  and  four  foreign  miniiters.  The  next  day,  an  account  of 
thif  ntting  wai  lent  to  the  public  paper,  but  the  police  forbade  the  pub- 
licatioB,  bisoauie  yisconti  had  been  chief  of  the  Iloman  republic.  About 
three  weeki  after,  a  notice  was  inserted  in  the  Diario,  brieflr  statin;  that 
on  a  particular  day,  this  Eloge  had  been  read.'-— Lymon^i  PoUiU^  Staie 
o/Ad|y,p.S91. 

t  The  very  rare  and  valuable  work  of  this  author,  entitled,  Recherchea 
inr  Porcine,  Pesprit,  ct  let  progrii  des  Arts  de  la  Gr^oe,  was  poUished  m 
I>efufffi,  1785. 
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M.  Millin,  the  late  deceased  conservator  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Medals,  left  scarcely  a  subject  in  this  department  untouched, 
and  M.  Quatreihere  de  Quincy,  in  his  splendid  work  on  the 
Olympian  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  nas  crowned  with  well  deserv- 
ed fame  a  life  devoted  to  these  eleeant  pursuits.* 

Though  England  has  presented  the  world  with  no  sinele 
treatise,  that  can  take  the  stand  of  a  classical  work  in  this 
department,  yet  the  specimens  of  ancient  art  published  by  the 
Dilettanti  Society,  are  unquestionably  at  once  the  most  faith- 
ful and  splendid  representation  of  ancient  remains.  While 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Knight,  connected  with  them  and  illustra- 
tive of  them,  entitle  that  veteran  scholar  to  a  place  in  the 
front  line  of  classical  antiquaries.  The  world  is  looking  to 
England  for  something  of  first  rate  excellence,  in  this  de- 
partment. With  the  Elgin  marbles  in  her  possession,  the 
only  unquestioned  works  in  statuary  from  the  school  of  Phi- 
dias, which  time  has  spared  us,t  she  has  a  precious  pledge  to 
be  redeemed  to  this  study.  Nor  will  the  expectation  be  dis- 
appointed, if  we  may  form  our  opinion  from  the  beautiful 
beginning,  which  has  been  made  in  the  engraving  of  the 
works  of  art  in  the  British  Museum.  In  one  department  of 
this  study,  and  that  by  no  means  the  least  curious,  we  mean 
that  of  the  falsely  called  Etruscan  vases,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  labours  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  have  justly  placed  his 
name  at  the  head  of  all  who  have  written  on  this  subject.]: 

The  essay  of  Mr.  Thiersch  before  us  is  the  second  on  the 
history  of  the  Grecian  art,  being  a  memoir  read  to  the  acad- 
emy at  Munich*  In  consideration  that  the  intercourse  be« 
tween  the  banks  of  the  Iser  and  the  banks  of  the  Charles  is 
not  over  direct,  we  hope  our  readers  will  not  ascribe  it  wholly 
to  our  negligence,  that  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  first  of  these  memoirs.  The  recapitulation  which 
Mr.  Thiersch  makes  of  its  chief  contents,  by  way  of  intro- 

*  M.  Quatremere  wrote,  at  an  earlier  period,  a  work  on  the  Art  of  the 
Egyptians ;  a  subiect  which  has  been  treated  with  such  profound  erudi- 
tion by  Zoega,  a  Dane  resident  at  Rome,  in  his  work  de  Obeliscis. 

t  We  say  unquestiorud^  as  we  have  never  been  able  to  admit  without 
scruple,  that  the  colossal  statues  on  the  Quirinal  at  Rome  are  really  from 
the  chisels  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  as  the  inscriptions  (certainly  ancient) 
on  their  bases  set  forth. 

X  See  on  this  subject  Bttttigtr'^s  Vasen  Gemahlde,  Dresden,  8yo.  and 
Lanti  de*  Vasi  antichi  dipinti  volgarmente  chiamati  Etnischi.  Diss«rts- 
sioni  tre.    8vo. 
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duction  to  the  memoir  before  tis,  enables  us  nevertheless  to 
present  them  with  a  connected  sketch  of  his  views. 

Mr.  Thiersch  begins  this  recapitulation,  by  alluding  to  a 
remarkable  chasm  of  some  centuries,  in  the  history  of  the 
Grecian  art.  This  chasm,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the 
art  alone,  but  may  be  observed  to  exist  also  in  the  political 
and  literary  history  of  the  same  wonderful  people.  Between 
the  Trojan  war  and  the  ase  of  Solon  is  a  most  remarkable 
interval  of  uncertainty,  of  confusion,  and  apparent  retrogra- 
dation;  for  which  no  author,  that  we  are  acquainted  with, 
has  as  yet  found  an  adequate  account.  We  are  careful  to  say 
apparent  retrogradation,  for  we  are  apt  to  think  that  causes 
were  acting  in  secret,  of  which  we  indeed  have  lost  the  tradi- 
tion and  the  account ;  but  that  the  development  of  the  politi- 
cal, intellectual,  and  literary  character,  which  took  place 
from  the  age  of  Solon,  was  in  reality  less  sudden  than  it  now 
seems.     Mr.  Thiersch  thus  expresses  himself,  on  this  subject. 

'  Attempts  have  long  been  made,  in  the  history  of  the  Grecian 
art,  to  fill  up  a  chasm  of  nearly  five  hundred  years,  which  exists 
between  the  age  of  epic  poetry  and  that  of  the  Ionian  wars  against 
the  Lydian  and  Persian  monarchs.  For  it  is  indubitable,  from 
the  accounts,  introduced  in  part  from  the  most  ancient  tradition 
into  the  Homeric  poems,  of  statues  of  gods  and  men,  extensive 
and  richly  wrought  relievos,  ingenious  implements  with  forms  of 
animals,  tapestry  with  inwoven  representations  of  battles  and  the 
chase,  of  the  methods  of  working  in  brass,  and  of  the  composition 
and  use  of  metal,  that  the  art  in  the  remotest  periods  of  Grecian 
antiquity,  in  the  age  of  the  traditions  of  the  sods  and  heroes,  had 
already  advanced  beyond  the  rudiments,  had  attained  a  good  de- 
gree of  facility  in  the  manipulation,  and  been  applied  to  tlie  ser- 
vice of  religion  and  the  ornament  of  life.  Notwithstanding  this, 
through  the  succession  of  ages  down  to  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ,  however  enriched  m  its  materials  and  enlarged  in  the 
circle  of  its  representations,  the  Art  remains  stationary  m  point  of 
style  and  character,  and  the  worics  of  the  latter  portion  of  this 
long  period  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  tiie  most  an- 
cient* 

We  do  not  think  such  of  our  readers  as  are  familiar  with 
Homer  will  accuse  Mr.  Thiersch  of  having  given  an  exagge- 
rated idea  of  the  ante-homeric  art,  as  indicated  in  his  poems. 
Nor  will  they  do  him  the  injustice  of  supposing,  that  ne  suf- 
fers himself  to  be  so  led  away  by  hb  enthusiasm,  as  to  join 
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with  le  Chevalier  in  ascribing  the  comparatively  modem 
works  discovered  bjr  the  latter,  the  tumulus  of  Achilles  on  the 
plain  of  Troy,  to  the  age  of  that  hero.  Nor  can  we  forbear 
the  opportunity,  which  this  train  of  remark  affords  us,  of 
bearing  indignant  testimony  aeainst  the  conduct  of  some  of 
the  travellers  and  residents  in  respect  to  this  and  other 
twnulu  The  mound  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  was  unques- 
tionably erected  over  those,  who  fell  under  Miltiadcs.  It  has 
been  half  dug  down,  its  top  shovelled  off,  and  its  sides  under- 
mined, under  the  auspices  of  M.  Fauvel.  The  mound  on  the 
Sigean  promontory  is  unquestionably  as  old  as  the  poems 
of  Homer.  We  have  historical  accounts  of  it  to  the  age  of 
Alexander ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  it  in  these  beauti- 
ful lines. 

XtMi^w  A^y%imf  UfH  9r^wr^  mixftfiTmsn, 

Od.  xxiv.  80. 

M«  le  Chevalier  quotes  these  lines  and  approaches  and  views 
this  almost  sacred  monument,  with  becoming  veneration. 

^  There  is  something  solemn  and  affecting,'  says  the  wor- 
thy man,  ^  in  this  appearance  of  the  graves  of  the  great.'  In 
consideration  of  which  premises,  and  of  a  preposterous  Greek 
etymology,  which  he  lends  to  the  Turkish  name  of  the  Himu- 
litf,  M.  le  Chevalier  thought  it  advisable  to  ^  open'  this  monu- 
ment. ^  Open'  is  a  very  smaii  and  gentle  word,  and  applied  to 
gates  and  doors,  it  means  a  very  gentle  process.  But  in  the 
case  of  mounds  of  stone  and  earth  it  is  less  compendious,  and 
this  opening  of  the  ^  solemn  and  affecting  monument'  turns 
out  to  have  been  the  digging  of  it  about  half  down. 

*  About  in  the  middle  of  the  vMUument,  I  found/  says  M.  le 
Chevalier,* '  two  broad  stones  laid  in  an  angle  against  each  other, 
and  forming  a  sort  of  roof,  under  which  /  aiscovered  [the  reader 
will  mark  the  words]  a  small  statue  of  Minerva,  upon  a  car  ^  ^ 
four  horses;  and  near  the  same,  a  metalic  urn,  fillea  with  bf'  ^^ 
coals,  and  hunuin  bones.     This  urn,  now  in  possession  ^   J^^ 

*  Not  hftTing  th«  original  at  hand,  we  quote  from  the  Germp  .  _ 
tion  of  M.  le  Chevalier^s  woric,  published  under  the  directio  -A  ^*^*ih 
the  notes  of  Hejne.  The  original,  we  believe,  was  read  to  the  '^  #♦  •f*^  ^^ 
of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  edited  bj  professor  Daltel.          A^  Society 
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Coant  Choiseul,  is  surrounded  with  a  vine  in  relievo,  from  which 
hang;  grapes  of  a  very  fine  style  of  execution. 

<  I  venture  not  to  assert  that  these  are  the  ashes  of  Achilles,  but 
die  remains  of  some  one  particularly  devoted  to  Minerva  they 
certainly  are,  inasmuch  as  the  statue  oi  the  goddess  is  deposited  in 
his  grave.  The  person,  moreover,  must  have  died  in  an  age  when 
it  was  still  the  practice  to  bum  the  dead,  for  ashes,  coals,  and 
bones  were  distinctly  visible  in  the  urn.  When  I  accordingly 
look  on  this  urn,  surrounded  with  the  vine,  I  confess  I  find  it  gu- 
ficalt  to  refrain  from  thinking  of  that  famous  urn,  the  work  of 
Vulcan,  the  nft  of  Bacchus,  the  present  of  Thetis  to  her  son — 
the  urn,  in  Miort,  in  which  the  Greeks  deposited  the  ashes  of 
their  hero.* 

BL  le  Chevalier  finds  no  difficultj  in  the  circumstance  that 
his  um  is  bronze,  and  that  of  Vulcan  was  gold  ;  and  none  in 
the  objection  of  Barthelemi,  that  the  relievo  was  in  a  style  of 
art,  too  modern  for  the  age  of  Homer.  Neither  does  Heyne, 
who,  in  his  note  says,  ^  that  M.  le  Chevalier  humei/'did  not  see 
the  little  statue  of  Minerva,'  inform  us  how  this  is  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  that  traveller's  remark,  in  the  extract  just  given, 
that  he  discovered  said  statue  under  the  stones,  which  rested 
on  each  other.  The  um  and  statue  were  deposited  in  Count 
ChoiseuPs  collections ;  but  we  do  not  know  what  has  since 
become  of  them. 

With  respect  to  the  mound  itself,  notwithstanding  the  vio- 
lence done  it  in  this  precious  '  opening,'  it  is  still  the  promi- 
nent object  on  the  Sigaean  point,  and  still  fulfils  the  noble  pro- 
phecy which  we  quoted  above  from  the  Odyssey.  A  Turk- 
ish governor  is  buried  on  the  top,  and  the  marble  grave  stones, 
with  the  gilded  Arabic  inscriptions,  form  a  picturesque  ob- 
ject on  its  summit ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  suggest  to 
the  judicious  observer  a  rational  account  of  the  discoveries 
maae  by  M.  le  Chevalier,  in  the  supposition  that  in  some  pe- 
riod of  comparatively  recent  antiquity,  this  venerable  mound 
was  '  opened'  by  some  wealthy  GreeK,  who  was  anxious  that 
his  ashes  shoula  rest  in  the  reputed  sepulchre  of  Achilles.  As 
these  gravestones  moreover  are  about  twelve  feet  asunder, 
they  will  doubtless  be  appealed  to  a  thousand  years  hence, 
by  the  pilgrims  who  shall  wander  from  the  newly  discovered 
southern  continent  of  seals  to  the  plain  of  Troy,  as  a  proof 
of  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  the  son  of  Thetis. 

Of  works  of  the  most  ancient  period  of  art,  what  are  called 
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the  Cyclopian  wdlls  of  some  of  the  ancient  Grecian  cities  and 
citadels,  particularly  those  of  Tiryns,  are  among  the  most  au- 
thentic specimens.  No  one  certainly  can  regard  these  walls, 
without  beine  struck  with  a  marked  difference  of  style  in  the 
massiness  and  irregular  shape  of  the  stones  of  which  they  are 
built,  from  that  of  any  walls  of  which  history  gives  us  the 
date.*  But  a  still  more  curious  work  from  this  period  is  the 
famous  gateway  of  the  citadel  of  Mycenae,  representing  two  V 
lions  rampant  on  the  sides  of  a  short  doric  pillar,  in  a  very 
rude  style  of  sculpture.  Mycenas  was  destroyed  as  early  as 
the  year  466  before  our  Saviour,  but  this  gateway,  as  well  as 
the  walls  of  the  citadel  are  still  standing.  The  latter  are  Cy- 
clopian, though  by  no  means  of  so  marked  a  character  as 
those  of  Tiryns  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pausanias  found  the 
lions  on  the  gateway  where  they  still  stand.  The  most  tem- 
perate and  cautious  writers  seem  willing  to  allow  their  ex- 
treme antiquity,  but  we  confess  that  we  were  unable  to  sup- 
press our  scepticism,  even  under  the  action  of  the  enthusiasm 
caught  upon  the  spot.  Much  as  we  should  delight  to  be  able 
to  believe  that  we  had  passed  under  a  gateway  through  which 
Agamemnon  had  passed,  we  are  constrained  to  think,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  work,  its  inconsiderable  mutilation  and  its 
uprightness  in  a  situation  not  remarkably  secure,  that  it  is 
more  probably  a  subsequent  imitation  of  an  ancient  work,  than 
a  work  itself  of  the  extremest  antiquity.  We  propose  the  scru- 
ple however  with  great  diffidence,  and  had  much  rather  have 
It  confuted  than  confirmed. 

The  leading  idea  in  Mr.  Thiersch's  theory  of  ancient  Gre- 
cian art  may  be  leairned  from  the  following  extracts. 

'  Since  the  opinion  was  advanced  b^  Winckelman  and  reconi- 
mended  by  his  authority,  that  the  Art  in  Greece  sprung  spontane- 
ously from  the  soil,  independent  of  foreign  influence,  and  from  its 
first  beginning  moved  forward  in  progressive  development  to  its 
hij^est  Dloom,  every  attempt  to  explain  the  early  pause  in  its  pro- 
gress, which  we  have  described,  and  the  tardiness  of  its  final  im- 
provement, every  attempt  to  bring  the  mythological  and  historical 

*  We  regret  that  we  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  a  sight  of 
an  essay  on  the  Cjclopian  waUs  of  Italy,  published  by  an  accomplished 
countryman,  Mr.  Middleton  of  Charleston,  resident  at  Naples  :  designed  as 
the  first  of  a  series  of  views  and  descriptions,  from  the  continuation  of 
which  he  was  deterred,  we  believe,  bv  the  rudeness  of  certain  profetsioiial 
authors,  who  renvd  themselves  as  residuary  legatees  of  all  ancient  works, 
and  aUow  nobody  to  design  or  describe  but  themselves. 
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Eriods  in  the  histoiy  of  tbe  art  into  connexioD  and  harmony  has 
en  unsuccessful ;  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  shut  our  ears  ou 
the  loud  testimony  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  bring  as  low  down 
as  possible  the  origin  of  the  art  in  Greece. 

Un  the  other  hand  we  attempted  in  the  former  essay  to  show, 
that  the  art  in  Greece  was  as  ancient  as  the  states  of  Greece 
themselves,  and  introduced  with  the  foundation  of  the  Grecian 
worship  into  tlie  new  states  of  Greece,  from  the  foreign  countries 
where  it  already  existed,  particularly  from  Egypt,  by  means  of 
colonies  and  emigrations.  Received  into  these  new  states,  and 
united  with  whatever  art  had  been  already  diffused  in  Greece  by 
way  of  the  islands  from  Phenicia,  Asia  minor  and  Europe,  or 
with  whatever  had  spontaneously  formed  itself  among  the  abori- 
ginal tribes  of  Greece,  it  succeeded  in  the  hands  of  the  first  artists 
or  the  Dedalians  in  attaining  a  primitive  fixed  character.  After 
this  it  was  shorn),  that  down  to  tne  5()th  Olympiad,  the  Art  retain- 
ed this  ancient  form,  without  any  visible  change  in  the  fundamen- 
tal style,  notwithstanding  the  enlai^gement  of  its  resources,  bv 
means  of  the  more  extensive  use  of  ivory  and  its  connexion  wim 
finer  woods  and  with  gold  in  the  statues,  by  means  of  the  inveor 
tion  of  bronze-casting  and  of  the  use  of  marole ;  and  had  already 
produced  works  which,  as  original  models  in  the  sublime  style, 

remained  objects  of  notice  even  in  the  latter  periods. 

«  «  «> 

« We  come  now  to  the  age  to  which  it  was  reserved  to  nnfold 
the  art  from  its  ancient  form  into  a  regularly  progressing*  type 
of  pure  beauty  and  sublimity ;  and  to  convert  into  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  a  natural  style  the  forms  which  religious  association  had 
consecrated,  the  traditional  stiffness  of  limbs  and  garments,  and 

the  stark  uniformity  of  tlic  countenance. 

*  »  4 

*  In  the  50tii  Olympiad,  at  the  period  when  the  Grecian  cities  in 
Asia  sunk  beneath  the  kings  of  Lydia,  and  the  Median  princes 
still  ruled  in  the  interior,  in  the  age  in  which  Sappho  and  Alcsns 
flomished,  and  Solon  gave  laws  in  Athens,  liv^,  according  to 
PUny,  Dipcenus  and  Scyllis,  who  first  acc^uired  fame  by  worka  in 
marble,  who  adorned  Sicyon,  Argos,  Connth,  Olympia,  and  Am- 
bracia  with  their  productions,  and  educated  a  considerable  number 
of  artists  of  repute.  They  are  called  disciples  of  Dsedalus,  or 
Ihedalians,  to  show  that  they  still  wrou^)t  in  the  manner  of  the 
Dsdalian  school,  and  thev  are  the  last  which  bear  this  name. 
WMi  these  artists  and  ^nth  tiie  pupils  from  their  ateliers,  begins  a 

•Wc  are  constrainc^l,  for  want  of  a  hotter,  to  «««  here  ihi>  obfiolete 
English  word,  for  which  wo  haro  no  bottrr  authoritr  than  Shakf^oarc  and 
Ben  JonioD. 
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great  motion  toward  improyement,  which  appeara  in  all  its  activity 
about  fiftj  yean  after,  at  the  close  of  the  tyranny  of  Polycrates 
in  Samofly  ajid  with  the  establishment  of  that  of  the.Pistratides  in 
Adiens.  The  development  thus  bejgun  advances  with  constantly 
accelerated  progress,  through  the  reigns  of  Cyrus  and  Darius.  It 
became  complete  in  the  penod  after  Gelon  had  founded  his  gov- 
ernment in  Syracuse,  and  Hiero  reigned  there  in  peace ;  and  Ath- 
ens, released  from  domestic  oppression,  began  to  try  the  strength 
of  her  youthful  freedom  in  contests  with  her  neighbours,  and  by 
Ae  attack  on  Asia,  and  the  burning  of  Sardis,  challenged  the 
Fsrsian  power  to  the  field.  The  first  battle,  that  of  Marathon, 
IB  the  second  year  of  the  72d  Olympiad,  the  490th  before  our  era, 
which  decided  the  ascendency  of  Grecian  bravery  over  the  numer- 
ical |»ower  of  Asia,  and  opened  the  epoch  of  Athenian  elory,  gave 
occasion  to  the  art,  by  a  work  of  its  greatest  master  Phidias,  to 
show  ftat  its  development  was  complete,  and  that  it  had  attained 
to  the  firee  reprcsentetion  of  ideal  forms.  Phidias  made  from  the 
teotik  of  the  Marathonian  booty,  which  had  been  consecrated  to 
MiDerva,  tiie  colossal  statue  of  the  goddess  in  bronze.  It  stood 
vpon  the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  its  crest  and  lance  were  visible  at 

a  neat  distance,  as  you  sailed  from  Sunium^* 

•  •  « 

*  All  antiquity  unites  in  attaching  to  the  name  of  Phidias  the 
pwfiKtion  of  the  art,  and  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that,  in  the 
woriu  of  his  early  years,  his  style  and  the  fli^t  of  his  ^nius  had 
davaied  themselves  above  the  ancient  form.  Accordmg  to  this 
(ha  devdcmment  of  the  art  falls  within  the  5dd  and  the  70th  Olym- 

fidL  completing  its  progress  from  the  last  of  the  Dsdalian  artists 
flie  first  colossal  work  of  Phidias,  in  108  years.'  p.  20 — 22. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Thiersch's  memoir  is  occupied  in 
filUiig  up  this  period  with  the  names  and  works  of  the  artists, 
of  which  accounts  have  come  down  to  us ;  in  a  description  of 
the  materials,  on  which  the  art  exercised  itself  as  illustrating 
its  historical  progress ;  in  a  survey  of  the  constantly  expands 
mg  circle  of  the  objects  which  it  represented ;  and  in  a  com- 
parison of  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  was  evincing  it- 
self at  the  same  time  in  other  departments.    All  these  topics 

*  Le  Cbevalier,  in  consequence  of  the  common  fake  translation  of  the 
|e  of  Pamanias,  denies  the  possibility  of  this.  Mr.  Tbiench^s  trans- 
,  remoTes  the  difficulty.  The  same  rendering  is  adopted  by  Nibby  in  his 
po  di  otservaiioni  critiche,  geografiche,  antiquarie  sopra  Pansania, 
a,  1817.*    This  essay  is  intended  by  Mr.  Nibby  as  a  specimen  of  a 

emmentajry  on  the  whole  work  of  Paasanias,  of  which  author  he  has  al- 
leadj  pfei«attd  the  poblic  a  complete  Italian  translation. 
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are  treated  with  learning  and  with  ingenuity,  but  our  limits 
do  not  allow  us  to  follow  the  train  of  discourse.  As  little  is 
it  in  our  power,  at  present,  to  enter  into  the  controversy  which 
Mr.  Thiersch's  memoirs  have  excited,  on  that  part  of  his 
theory  in  which  he  defends  an  original  introduction  of  the 
Grecian  art  from  Egypt  and  the  East.  In  points  of  an  anti- 
quity so  remote,  as  much  commonly  may  be  said  on  one  side 
of  the  question  as  on  the  other,  by  men  of  learning  and  inge- 
nuity; and  not  having  before  us  the  first  memoir  of  Mr. 
Thiersch,  we  are  the  less  prepared  to  enter  into  this  discus* 
sion.  Meantime  we  shall  esteem  ourselves  most  happy, 
should  the  remarks  which  we  have  now  made  have  the  enect 
of  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  more  particularly  to 
the  most  beautiful  branch  of  antiquarian  study. 


Art.  XI. — 3T^c  Political  State  of  Italy.    By  Theodore  LymoHj 
jnn.     Boston,  Wells  &  Lilly,  1820,  8vo.  pp.  424. 

It  was  formerly  thought,  that  a  gentleman,  by  the  simple 
process  of  leaving  his  own  country  and  going  into  a  foreign 
one,  acquired  the  right  of  forcing  on  the  public  an  account  of 
his  breakfasts  and  nights'  lodgings,  of  the  various  vulgar  peo- 
ple he  fell  in  with  in  the  diligence  and  the  inn,  with  all  the  in- 
sipid gossipof  ordinary  life.  The  mere  circumstance  of  travel- 
ling was  thought  to  give  an  importance  to  these  precious  details; 
ana  we  were  expected  to  buy  and  read  a  journal  of  small  quo- 
tidian experiences,  on  the  score  of  their  having  passed  abroad, 
of  which,  had  they  passed  at  home  and  a  man  had  proposed 
to  speak  to  the  public,  his  friends  would  have  put  him  upon 
hellebore.  Not  only  is  this  remark  applicable  to  many  of 
the  elder  travellers,  but  it  is  a  scandal  not  yet  effaced  from 
English  literature,  that  the  Northern  Summers  a*nd  Stran- 
gers of  Carr  were  once  popular  reading.  But  the  public 
taste  is  certainly  becoming  more  correct  on  this  point ;  and 
although  no  discerning  student  of  foreign  countries  will  refuse 
any  fact  or  detail  however  insignificant,  so  it  be  but  charac- 
teristic ;  yet  it  is  generally  allowed  now  to  be  of  no  sort  of 
consequence  to  the  public,  whether  the  traveller  took  a  bad 
franc  from  the  postillion,  between  St.  Denys  and  Paris,  or 
got  a  headach  from  his  first  indulgence  in  the  cheap  wines 
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of  that  capital ;  and  the  journals  of  travellers  made  up  of 
these  articles  of  information  have,  we  believe,  ceased  to  be  in 
great  demand,  even  at  the  circulating  library. 

There  is  another  sort  of  travels  which  was  also  in  great  v^ue 
in  the  last  century,  but  is  falling  now  into  equal  disrepute.  The 
country  treated  of  in  the  work  oefore  us  suggests  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  to  which  we  allude :  viz.  the  Travels  of  de  la 
Lande  in  Italy ;  a  sort  of  encyclopedia  of  all  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge, which  fall,  by  however  remote  an  association,  under  the 
rubric  of  Italy,  and  strung  together  by  the  slender  thread  of  a 
perigrination  through  the  country,  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
That  this  work  contains  much  valuable  information  nobody 
will  deny ;  but  we  suppose  it  is  one  of  the  dullest  books  ever 
written.  Notwithstanain^  the  exalted  and  just  reputation  of 
de  la  Lande  in  his  peculiar  department,  the  accuracy  of  ob- 
servation and  the  extent  of  general  knowledge  which  he  really 
possessed,  can  be  seen  in  his  inferring  the  mildness  of  the  cli- 
mate in  the  Milanese,  from  the  growth  of  a  fine  palm-tree  in 
the  courts  of  the  Ambrosian  library :  which  palm-tree  is,  un- 
fortunately for  the  argument,  of  brass ;  and  the  estimation  in 
which  these  travels  arc  held  in  the  country  best  able  to  appre- 
ciate them  may  be  learned  from  Monties  calling  them  ^  a  mis- 
erable perambulation.'  The  most  honest  book  in  this  way 
is  Reichard's  'Traveller,'  which  professes  to  be  designed  only 
as  a  guide-book  on  the  road,  and  as  such  is  probably  the  best 
in  existence. 

Lastly  there  is  a  sort  of  travels  in  Italy  and  Greece,  of  which 
the  public  is  getting  weary,  for  a  more  honourable  cause  in- 
'deea,  but  to  the  same  effect;  wc  mean  the  classical  travels, 
and  Uiose  which  describe  those  countries  in  the  connexion  of 
classical  associations,  and  of  the  remains  of  classical  antiquity. 
The  books  in  this  way,  at  least  as  far  as  Greece  is  concerned, 
are  now  so  good,  that  we  think  nothing  further  of  that  kind 
need  be  attempted.  Were  the  popularity  of  a  work  a  sure 
test  of  its  merit,  the  same  might  have  been  said  with  respect 
to  Eustace's  Italy.  But  recent  literary  history  contains  few 
examples  more  melancholy  of  the  instability  of  human  things, 
than  the  fate  of  this  work;  and  as  every  traveller,  who  re- 
tnms  from  Italy  bears  fresh  testimony  to  its  extravagance 
and  its  errors,  and  as  all  candid  readers  were  from  the  first 
offended  with  its  excess  of  sectarian  and  political  zeal,  it  is 
falling  as  rapidly  as  it  rose ;  a  fate  to  have  been  expected  for 
Jftn  Series^  No.  5.  26 
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a  book  wrought  out,  in  the  leisure  of  a  university,  as  we  have 
been  credibly  informed,  from  very  imperfect  notes  taken  on  a 
hasty  tratisit  through  the  country,  with  few  of  the  qualifications 
cnjomed  on  the  traveller,  in  the  introduction  to  the  work. 
Still  however  Italy  has  been,  well  or  ill,  so  often  described  in 
reference  to  its  ancient  remains  and  works  of  art,  that  we  think 
no  great  interest  could  be  excited  for  a  book  of  travels  that 
should  dwell  principally  upon  them. 

The  only  sort  of  travels,  that  will,  we  think,  hereafter  be 
much  sought  for,  are  those  whici)  in  fact,  though  written  by 
travellers,  are,  if  we  may  venture  on  a  paradoxical  phrase, 
no  travels  at  all ;  that  is,  the  remarks  of  persons  of  oDserva- 
tion  in  foreign  countries,  wholly  unincumbered  with  details  of 
stage-coaches  and  post-chaises,  and  common  travellers'  gos- 
sip, and  leaving  it  quite  to  the  reader's  imagination  to  con- 
ceive by  what  conveyances  and  after  what  adventures,  the 
author  arrives  at  the  spot  where  his  observations  commence. 
And  even  when  there  arrived,  the  political  interest  is  so  fast 
absorbing  all  others  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  clas- 
sical soil  has  been  so  thoroughly  trod,  and  we  have  such  maps 
and  views,  and  catalogues  of  galleries  and  museums,  that  if 
we  mistake  not  a  greater  curiosity  will  hereafter  be  felt  on 
topics  of  statistical  and  political  information,  on  the  condi- 
tion, pursuits,  and  manners  of  the  people,  than  on  pictures, 
statues,  and  ruins. 

The  work  before  us  is  of  the  description  we  allude  to, 
containing  the  author's  observations  on  a  class  of  subjects 
limited  in  their  range,  connected  more  or  less  intimately  with 
the  politics  and  statistics,  and  the  state  of  manners  of  several 
parts  of  Italy,  treated  with  a  detail  and  accuracy,  which 
show  that  these  topics  were  made  the  object  of  diligent  inqui- 
ry and  investigation  on  the  spot ;  and  wholly  unincumbered 
with  the  common  lore  of  turnpike  roads  and  hotels.  This 
seems  to  us  at  once  the  dictate  of  good  taste  and  fairness,  for 
it  k  really  little  better  than  a  fraud  on  the  public,  to  force 
upon  them  under  the  cover  of  the  names  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Greece  what  after  all  has  no  sort  of  importance  but  as  hav- 
inghappened  to  the  individual  traveller. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Lyman's  work  will  not  perhaps  convey 
to  the  reader  an  idea  of  its  whole  contents.  A  portion  of 
the  chapters  only,  as  the  third,  sixth,  thirteenth,  sixteenth, 
twenty  first,  and  thirty  second  chapters  can  be  strictly  called 
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poiixical  in  their  sabject.  Other  pans  refer  w  sta:»hcf  mac 
finiBce.  behnigmg  rttker  to  polinfai  econooi j  uiai;  poiuia 
tecbaicaDT  uwd.  In  additioii  id  liiese.  liim  arc  jevenl 
>»K»|nwPT..  oeyoted  to  the  maimers  cii9«iodk^  and  msuiaiio&s  o: 
differetti  pans  of  the  counti^'.  lii  fonseqiaeace  of  me  iiii«- 
ceUaneoDS  iiatnre  of  the  fiafajecK  treated,  ii  ieu  do:  eft«gr  tr 
fia  on  a  title  which  woukl  ezprettij  comprehemi  theob  aL. 
That  which  »  chosen.  thoojFti  suxjieci  w  liut  ezceptiOK  mt- 
have  stated,  sofficieiitij  aiuiau^  tae  aj^iareiu  oea^  of  the 
anthor,  viz :  to  huhcas  tii?  work  as  oae  oevotec  ao:  to  anti- 
quariaD  and  rlawticat  topics,  ho:  luok'  of  h  pffifTva]  mtens.* 
The  pam  of  Itaij  {vmii^AliF  treaiec  are    wt   ^    ' 


aitical  stud  Keaq»Iitan  Staie^.  TnerE:  art.  However,  aewai 
cfaaptefs  ID  whicti  the  antiiar  hu  colJenec  iut  oziserraiiois 
with  respect  to  the  couditf  bi  iarsf :  anc  me  append;K  col*- 
tains  considenible  statistical  nJormaiiciL  whl  re^ie:".  Iji  Td«- 
canj^  FiedmoDt.  and  Genoa.  The  pan  of  iihij  of  a-x&ich  ibt 
least  is  said  is  the  Lombardo-Teiteiiar  Kingoom  ^  aL  omit- 
aon  aocomited  for.  in  the  adveniseiDciu  to  :be  work,  from 
the  want  of  pnhlic  printed  docamenxs.  and  ihe  exo^me  jeal> 
OUT  of  the  Attstnan  functionaries. 

Mo  person  we  think  can  read  Mr.  Ljman'^s  book,  withoat 
feeling  hi  a  ver^  sensible  degree,  the  unhappy  fotuation  of 
our  American  literature  for  want  of  that  usefaT  class  of  citi* 
sens,  known  in  England  as  bocA-makos;  artists  profoon^y 
skilled  in  the  niT^aj  cd*  section  and  paragraph ;  who  can 
take  the  observations  and  facts  of  gentlemen  sikI  throw  them 
into  books  aod  chapters,  in  the  most  scientific  fonn  ^  who 
can  spread  out  a  siaall  matter  over  a  lai^  surface,  and  know 
how  to  fashion  the  siie  of  the  book,  not  accordiiig  to  the 
aflmnt  of  the  materials  but  the  popularity  of  the  subject 
treiUed ;  and  can  tell  just  how  much  the  pulHic  will  htmr  upon 
any  given  topic  In  the  hands  of  an  anisan  of  this  class, 
Mr.  Lyman^s  book  would  have  assumed  a  very  different  form 

*  We  MAj  observe,  bj  the  wmj,  that  it  it  no  do«bl  t  nmilar  »en»v  which 
Is  to  be  given  to  the  word  pMical^  applied  to  the  loaf  trochaic  linet  of  the 
inodeni  Oveek  Teniacation.  Their  being  adapted  to  political  topiei  In  the 
common  lente  of  political,  it  a  ground  for  the  name  not  exitting  in  Ihnt. 
Ther  are  alio  called  iMfurm»\  bj  Eustathini  (1).  p.  17.  IM.  rolit.)  and  we 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  SalTinoi  in  hit  note  to  thit  pattage  of  Kupiathlnt, 
fliat  both  wKtruth  and  »MffV  are  intended  in  thIt  application,  lo  eiprviA 
IbeievoM  of  «KX«M>. 
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*  from  that  in  which  it  now  appears.  Much  lesis  than  a  large 
quarto  it  could  not  well  have  filled.  We  can  fancy  many 
improvements,  which  would  unquestionably  have  been  made, 
in  the  order  of  the  chapters ;  and  as  for  paragraphs  and 
clauses,  there  is  no  knowing  what  a  skilful  pen  might  have 
done  for  them.  Facts,  and  dates,  and  sums,  often  set  down, 
as  it  should  appear,  under  their  respective  heads,  in  no 
other  order  than  that,  in  which  they  had  originally  offered 
themselves  to  the  author's  observation,  would  have  been  mar- 
shalled out  in  a  logical  succession,  rising  from  small  to  great, 
or  shading  off  from  generals  to  particulars ;  and  instead  of 
the  perplexing  confusion  of  a  native  landscape  would  have 
presented  us  with  the  beautiful  regularity  of  a  Dutch  garden. 
Seriously  however,  though  we  think  but  meanly  of  this  for- 
mal and  scientific  finish  in  a  work  of  the  kind  of  that  before 
us ;  and  though  we  are  sure  that  nothing  sooner  excites  the 
dis^st  of  judicious  readers  than  to  witness  a  pedantic  pre- 
cision in  this  respect,  yet  we  think  the  great  objects  of  all 
writing,  to  communicate  distinct  ideas,  would  have  been  bet- 
ter attained  by  Mr.  Lyman,  by  more  care  in  the  divisions  of 
his  work ;  and  by  throwing  distinctly  under  one  head  all 
that  belongs  to  Italy  in  general,  and  under  others  ail  that 
belongs  respectively  to  the  Roman,  Neapolitan,  or  other  sepa-r 
rate  states.  The  style  also  runs  frequently  into  the  extreme 
of  plainness,  and  from  a  desire  in  itself  laudable,  to  avoid  a 
tedious  exuberance,  is  occasionally  so  brief,  elliptical,  and 
abrupt,  as  to  be  obscure.  The  consequence  of  this  falls  grie- 
▼ousiv  upon  the  dillttanti  at  large,  particularly  upon  the  class 
of  lignt  readers,  and  we  speak  it  feelingly  the  reviewers.     In 

,  general,  by  the  grace  of  a  copious  index,  by  grand  divisions 
m  large  capitals,  and  subdivisions  in  small  capitals,  and  a 
well-organized  free-masonry  of  book  and  chapter,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  read  a  work  to  find  what  is  in  it.  You  rtad 
the  table  of  contents  and  the  index,  and  turn  aver  the  rest :  the 
body  of  the  book  bemg  like  the  stone  of  an  East  Indian  nianso, 
a  kind  of  homy  dry  kernel,  on  which  the  pulp  reposes.  The 
work  before  us,  unluckily  perhaps  for  its  popularity,  is  of  a 
different  class.  It  is  necessary  to  read  it,  to  find  out  what  ia 
fa  it.  The  objection,  which  Madame  de  Suiel  makes  to  the 
^iit'netiire  of  a  Grerman  period,  viz  ;  that  it  is  impossible  to 
'ftmt  a  sentence  means  in  Grerman  till  you  hear  it 
H  applies  singularly  well  to  Mr.  Lyman's  work.    For 
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though  a  tolerably  minute  analysis  of  the  several  chapters  is 
prefixed,  in  the  way  of  a  table  of  contents,  yet  for  want  of  the 
organization  and  typographical  enginery  oefore  mentioned, 
and  that  most  invaluable  device,  an  alphabetical  index  of  the 
whole,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  at  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  work,  by  any  other  means  than  perusal.  To  a 
reviewer,  a  work  so  contrived  is  a  trial  of  no  ordinary  seve- 
rity. At  the  risk  of  being  laughed  at,  by  the  brethren  of  the 
craft,  we  are  obliged  to  own  that  the  first  step  we  were  com- 
pelled to  take,  in  preparing  a  review  of  the  work  before  us, 
was  to  give  it  a  ailigent  perusal ;  and  if  this  circumstance 
should  give  our  judgment  of  it  any  additional  weight,  with 
such  of  our  readers  as  are  old  fashioned  enough  to  suspend 
their  opinion  of  a  work  till  they  are  acquainted  with  its  con- 
tents, we  hope  still  they  will  reflect  upon  the  melancholy 
condition  in  which  we  should  be  placed,  were  we  always 
obliged  to  read  what  we  undertake  to  review. 

In  the  present  case,  however,  we  are  free  to  confess  that 
what  was  forced  on  us,  in  the  way  of  professional  duty,  and 
for  the  want  of  any  of  those  mechanical  resources  which  we 
have  described,  has  repaid  our  trouble,  by  the  amusement  and 
the  information  it  has  afforded  us.  We  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  many  curious  facts  relative  to  the  condition, 
character,  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  inter- 
esting portions  of  Italy ;  we  have  derived  information  with 
respect  to  the  detail  of  that  which  b  generally  known  only  by 
the  name  and  the  outside  form  ;  and  in  particular  we  have 
received  much  light  from  a  new  point  of  view  on  the  general 
subject  of  modern  Italy.  We  profess  to  be  fond  of  pictures, 
of  statues,  and  of  ruins;  famous  spots  and  their  glorious  asso- 
ciations have  a  charm  to  our  minds ;  and  the  Roman  Forum 
and  Capitol  hill,  when  well  described  or  faithfully  delineated, 
awaken  still  a  childish  interest  in  us.  These  we  suppose  are 
common  feelings  among  all  well  educated  persons ;  but  for 
this  cause,  such  persons  are  apt  to  shut  their  eyes  on  the  mod- 
em state  of  Italy,  and  on  the  political,  civil,  financial,  and 
statistical  condition  of  a  country,  which  has  ever  plaved  a 
great  part  in  modem  European  politics,  and  which  is  destin- 
ra  pernaps,  even  now,  to  be  the  theatre  where  a  new  conti- 
nental war  shall  break  out.  Many  a  reading  man,  we  doubt 
not,  can  draw  a  better  diagram  of  the  city  of  Augustus,  than 
of  Pius  y II ;  and  tell  a  vast  deal  more  of  Parthenope,  than  of 
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Naples.  It  is  true,  as  we  hinted  above,  that  the  public  taste 
is  undergoiag  some  change  in  this  respect.  Intelligent  poli- 
ticians now  begin  to  feel  some  of  that  curiosity  in  the  cabinet 
of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi — small  a  spring  as  this  is,  in  the  great 
clockwork  of  the  nations — which  thej  learned  at  school  to 
confine  to  the  cabinet  ef  Marcus  V ipsanius  Agrippa ;  and 
think  it  no  disgrace  to  a  well  informed  man,  especially  if  he 
happens  to  be  a  politician,  or  a  foreign  minister,  after  having 
first  accurately  setded  the  necessity  of  choosing  the  Flamen 
Dialis  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  from  the  offspring  of  a  confar- 
reation,  a  point  to  which  we  cheerfully  concede  the  priority 
of  interest,  that  he  should  then  know  something  of  the  cere- 
monies of  taking  the  veil,  and  of  the  amount  and  support  of 
the  monastic  establishments  in  modern  Rome.  On  atl  these 
points  we  have  derived  much  information  from  Mr.  Lyman's 
work,  and,  as  we  said,  feel  ourselves  amply  repaid  for  the 
reading  of  it,  even  at  a  season  when  a  folio  page  of  debates  in 
the  Massachusetts  Convention,  the  menace  of  a  recurrence  of 
the  Missouri  Question,  and  the  trial  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land have  really  put  as  much  upon  our  table,  as  an  ordi- 
nary allowance  of  eyesight  can  away  with.  That  there 
is  nothinr  in  the  volume  which  could  have  been  dispensed 
with,  either  as  being  already  known,  or  of  no  great  import- 
ance to  be  known,  we  do  not  say :  though  for  ourselves  we 
happen  not  to  be  acquainted  with  any  works,  from  which 
mucn  that  is  contained  in  Mr.  Lyman's  book  could  have  been 
learned;  nor  on  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  what  may 
seem  to  some  insignificant,  should  we  readily  resign  one  fact 
however  trifling,  for  many  phrases  however  fine.  That  there 
is  nothing  in  the  way  of  opinion  to  which  we  do  not  subscribe, 
we  are  equally  far  m>m  maintaining,  and  on  some  points  of 
taste  we  could,  if  we  thought  proper,  join  issue  boldly  with 
the  author.  But  as  life  is  short,  and  we  took  up  the  volume 
with  the  design  of  learning  what  we  could  from  its  contents ; 
and  perceived,  from  a  glance  at  the  first  pages,  that  it  came 
from  the  hands  of  the  author,  without  much  pretence  of  lite- 
rary handicraft,  we  have  given  ourselves  very  little  pains  to 
wrestle  with  paragraphs,  or  cavil  at  small  blemishes  : 

iibi  phira  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  paucif 

Offendar  macnlii,  qoai  aut  incuria  fadit. 
Ant  humaoa  pamm  cavit  natnnu 

We  are  moreover  not  sure  that  we  have  been  wholly 
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able  to  divest  ourselves  of  all  that  additional  interest  in  the 
worky  which  may  pardonably  result  from  having  been  our* 
selves  of  the  voyage,  in  the  course  of  which  the  materials  for 
it  were  eathered ;  nor  is  it  quite  without  a  sentiment  of  self* 
reproach,  that  we  cast  our  eyes  on  an  ample  volume  of 
remarks  on  the  modem  state  of  Italy,  without  our  having 
been  aUe  to  give  to  the  public  a  corresponding  proof  of 
industry  and  zeal,  in  the  journal  of  our  own  antiquarian  ob» 
aervations.  With  this  apolocy  to  our  readers  for  oor  tedious* 
ness,  if  we  should  seem  to  dwell  with  too  much  complacency 
on  details  of  which  the  interest  will  vary  to  different  persons, 
we  proceed  without  further  preface,  to  lay  before  them  an 
analysis  of  the  work,  with  such  extracts  from  the  author  and 
observations  of  our  own,  as  may  serve  to  illustrate  it. 

At  the  political  state  of  a  people  is  ever  powerfully  affected 
by  the  state  of  relieion,  which  may  prevail  in  it,  !&•  Lyman 
opens  his  work  with  two  chapters,  connected  with  this  part 
ot  the  subject.  The  first  treats  the  index,  the  licensed  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible,  and  the  character  of  the  popular  reli* 
^ous  books  in  Italy.  Governments  and  established  churches, 
m  almost  everv  age,  have  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of 
dictating  to  their  members  and  subjects,  what  books  they 
shall  read ;  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  safe  to  deny  at  large, 
that  the  civil  ana  religious  guides  of  a  people  have  a  right  to 
exercise  this  discretion.  Though  we  aisdain  the  vulgar  cry 
against  popeir,  and  approve  the  candor  with  which  Mr.  Ly* 
man  speaks  of  its  institutions,  it  must  be  allowed  that  our  ven- 
erable mother,  the  Roman  church,has  exercised  this  right  with 
a  fireedom,  that  bears  hard  on  novercal  despotism.  The  Index 
Expurgatorius  has  been  one  of  her  chief  engines  for  this 
puipose.  This  is  an  mdex  of  books  forbidden  to  be  read  by 
the  faithfuL  It  amounts,  in  the  modem  editions,  to  a  closely 
printed  small  octavo  volume ;  and  appendices  and  additions 
are  published  from  time  to  time,  containing  the  dangerous 
works,  as  they  appear  from  the  immoral  or  neretical  presses 
of  the  transalpine  world.  It  appears  from  the  authorities 
collected  bv  Mr.  Lyman,  that  though  decrees  against  sus* 
pected  books  are  as  old  as  the  fifth  century,  yet  that  the 
compilation  of  a  regular  index  of  them  was  first  ordered  by 
,the  UouncUof  Trent,  and  published  in  consequence  in  1564. 
The  further  compilation  ot  the  materials  for  it  is  entrusted  to 
a  congregation  of  eleven  cardinals,  assisted  by  counsellors 
and  reporters. 
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Our  readers  will  be  assisted  in  judging  of  the  spirit,  in 
which  this  index  is  compiled,  and  we  must  add  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Ecclesiastical  State — for  the  Index  Expur^- 
tortus  is  of  course  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land — by  leammg 
from  the  work  of  IVlr.  Lyman,  that  the  following  are  of  the 
number  of  forbidden  books,  viz :  the  translation  of  Darwin's 
Zoonomia,  Sismondi's  Italian  Republics,  the  Greek  Lex- 
icons of  Stephanus  and  Scapula,  Grotius  de  Jure,  Rich- 
ardson's Pamela,' and  Copernicus  on  the  Revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies, — for  his  pertinacious  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trines of  which  last  pestilent  work,  it  is  well  known  that  Gal- 
ileo was  persecuted  even  unto  recantation.  If  there  were  any 
thing  more  pref>osterous  than  the  prohibition  of  such  works 
as  these,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  or  in  any  century,  it  would 
be  the  farce,  by  which  dispensation  is  obtained  from  it,  and 
license  to  read  prohibitea  books  is  granted.  For  the  forms 
of  a  petition  and  license  to  this  effect,  we  refer  to  Mr.  Ly- 
man's work. 

Among  the  works  prohibited  by  the  Index  Expurgatorius 
are  the  Reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The 
fate,  which  attended  the  efforts  of  this  Society  to  diffuse  the 
scriptures  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  passage. 

*  About  two  years  ag(s  Mr.  Hartford,  an  Englishman  employed 
by  the  British  Bible  Society,  offered  to  sive  a  number  of  Italian 
Bibles  to  the  Papal  government  for  distnbution,  provided  he  was 
allowed  to  print  them  at  Rome.  The  government  refused  this 
offer,  except  upon  condition  that  he  printed  the  edition  of  the  Bi- 
ble translated  mto  Italian  by  Martmi,  archbishop  of  Florence, 
and  published  in  1803,  in  thirty-«ix  volumes  8vo.*  It  is  a  fable 
that  the  Pope  excommunicated  the  Bible  Society,  thoueh  he  has 
caused  their  proceedings  to  be  placed  on  the  Index,  and  the  Pa- 
pal government  has  declared  that  all  Bibles,  not  approved  by  the 
church,  will  be  confiscated,  when  found  within  the  ecclesiastical 
dominions.  The  Bible  was  printed  in  Italian  in  the  time  of  Six- 
tus  v.  in  the  year  1589.t  'ihe  edition  of  Martini, and  another  of 
an  archbishop  of  Turin  in  23  large  volumes,  are  the  only  ones  tol- 

*  ^  Martini,  Bibbia  Sacra  tradotta  col  testo  a  fronte,  con  note  e  illoBtra- 
lioni.  Venena,  1803.    36  vols,  in  Svo.^ 

t  ^  For  tome  cnrioui  details  on  the  subject,  see  Vita  di  Sisto  V.  da  Leti. 
Tom.  3.  p.  387.  It  Ss  now  onlj  found  as  a  rare  book  in  a  few  public  lft>ra- 
ries.* 
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ented,  and  et^n  Aose  instantly  subjected  to  tiie  Index,  if  printed 
withont  a  Latin  text  and  ample  notes  and  illustrations.  Such  are 
the  opportunitiesthat  the  poor  classes,  and  indeed^  one  maj  sar^ 
any  classes  have  in  Italy,  of  instructing  themaelyes  in  the  Uoiy 
Scriptures.  Again,  so  much  is  knowledee  denied  to  the  Italian 
people,  that  all  the  offices  of  the  Romish  church  are  in  Latin,  and 
mass  said  in  the  Italian  tongue  is  absolutely  illegal,  though  Sciino 
ilicii,  bishop  of  Pistoja,  introduced  under  the  protection  of  the 
Grand  Duke  the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  in  divine  service  in  hii 
*'         in  1786.    This  has  since  been  mscontinued.'  pp*  7—9. 


We  cannot  but  make  a  remark  here  which  will  need  to  be 
born^  in  mind  on  occasion  of  other  observations  which  we  may 
OjBTer,  that  it  is  strictly  the  pontifical  government  of  the  eccle- 
siastical  state,  to  which  the  stigma  of  a  policy  like  this  ap^ 
plies.  It  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  apply  it  to  the 
catholic  church  at  lar^e.  The  Gallican  church,  one  of  the 
Ytoblest  bodies  in  Christendom,  has  ever  resisted  the  inters 
ference  of  the  Roman  court ;  and  although  we  know  not 
whether  an  exemption  from  the  Index  Expurgatorius  forms  a 
stipulation  in  any  of  the  Concordats,  yet  France^  of  all  the 
tountries  in  the  world,  is  that  where  it  is  practically  least 
heeded.  In  Catholic  Grermany,  the  clergy  have  furnished 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  theologians  of  the  present  day^ 
men  who  must  smile  or  weep  at  the  sight  of  an  Index.  In 
our  own  country,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  as  little  scm^ 
pie  is  felt  in  reading  the  prohibited  books  by  members  of  the 
Catholic  communion :  a  communion,  which  so  early  as  the 
settlement  of  Maryland,  set  examples  of  religious  toleration, 
which  proved  it  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  Catholic  in  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  technical  sense.* 

We  would  refer  such  of  our  readers^  as  wish  to  go  more 

*  *  The  assembly  of  Maryland  endeavoured  with  a  laudable  anxiety  to 
preser? e  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  though  composed  chiefly  of  Ronuul 
Catholics,  it  adopted  the  measure,  which  could  alone  prove  absolutely 
niece&sful.  The  act  which  it  passed  ^  concerning  religion,^  recited  *•  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  conscience  had  heen  of  dangerous  consequence  in 
those  countries  wherein  it  had  been  practised  i*  and  it  enacted  ^  that  tM 
person  believing  in  Jetui  Christy  shall  be  molested  in  respect  of  their  reS- 
gion,  or  in  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  be  compelled  to  the  belief  or  ezeiy 
cise  of  any  other  religion  against  theis  consent*— ^That  thote  repnaehMM 
any  ttith  opprobrious  names  of  religious  disHneiion^  shall  forfeit  ten  ihff' 
lings  to  the  persons  injured.^  For  this  quotation  from  Chalmers,  and  oth* 
era  to  the  same  effect,  see  the  second  section  of  Mr.  WtUshU  jSppttU^  a 
■eetioD  replete  with  important  statements. 
Jftw  Series,  No.  5.  27 
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deeply  into  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  suppressing  and 
burning  books  (with  which  has  occasionally  been  connected 
the  extension  of  the  same  treatment  to  their  authors)  to  a 
work,  of  which  wa  have  placed  the  title  in  the  margin.*  Nor 
can  we  forbear  to  borrow  from  the  first  chapter  of  that  work 
the  well-known  remark  of  Tacitus,  in  reference  to  the  bum* 
>ngi  by  order  of  the  senate,  of  the  annals  of  Cremutius  Cor- 
dus ;  a  remark  which,  if  duly  weighed  by  those  whom  it  con- 
cerns, might  almost,  one  would  hopci  prevent  a  new  edition 
of  the  Index.  Sed  manserunt  occultati  et  editi :  quo  magis 
socordiam  eorum  irridere  libet,  qui  praesenti  potentia  credimt 
extingui  posse  etiam  sequentis  sevi  memoriam.  Nam  contra 
punihs  tngenut  gliscit  auctoritas ;  neque  aliiLd  extemi  reges,  aui 
jai  eadem  s€niHa  usi  sunt^  nisi  dedtcus  sibi  atque  illis  gloriam 
pqferSre.    An*  iv* 

Looking  therefore  on  the  Index,  though  originally  ordered 
by  the  last  general  council  of  the  church,  to  oe  in  reality  a 
feature  of  the  modem  Roman  ravemment,  the  description  of 
it  is  pertinently  followed  in  Mr.  Lyman's  work,  by  the  ac- 
count of  the  heads  of  that  government,  the  Pope  and  cardi- 
nals, in  the  second  chapter.  The  details  of  the  government 
and  of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
which  Mr.  Lyman  has  collected,  serve  to  illustrate  the  Canctt" 
to  of  the  Abb6  Graliani,  which  Mr.  Lyman  has  quoted,  that  an 
atheistical  successor  of  St.  Peter  were  better  than  a  super- 
stitious one.  Nor  is  the  proposition  more  questionable,  in  the 
form  in  which  Mr.  L^man  has  himself  presented  it,  that  the 
monastic  vows  of  celibacy  imposed  on  tne  heads  of  the  Ro- 
man government,  are  equally  fatal  to  its  character  and  pow- 
er. The  doctrine  is,  in  truth,  in  either  form  the  same ;  and 
no  one  we  think  can  have  made  a  visit,  however  transient  to 
Rome,  and  witnessed  the  oppressive  formalities  which  have 
their  origin  in  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  government, 
without  being  ready  heartily  to  assent  to  it.  We  suspect  that 
there  is  something  fatal  in  ecclesiastical  training,  to  that  en- 
largement of  mind  and  incuriousness  of  small  things,  which 
are  necessary  to  the  administration  of  a  government  at  the 
present  day.  We  are  aware  that  the  history  of  Europe  pre- 
sents illustrious  examples  of  the  success,  with  which  king- 
doms have  been  administered  by  ecclesiastics.  Wolsey,  Xim- 

*  Jicobi  Gretseri,  Societatif  Jera  Theologi,  de  Jure  et  more  prohibendi, 
expiii^andi,etaMciidiJiliraelwi«tfcotetiioiiof.   lagobtadii,  1603,  4to. 
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enes,  Richelieu  are  names  to  be  compared  with  any,  ip  the  an* 
nab  of  the  lay  brethren ;  and  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  we  think, 
stands  very  reputably  by  the  side  of  the  Mettemichs,  the  Nes* 
aelrodes,  and  the  Harden berp  of  the  present  day.  Yet 
we  have  known  his  eminence  do  what  we  presume  none  of  his 
brother  ministers  would  have  stooped  to-— come  down  to  the 
outward  portal  of  the  palace  of  the  Quirinal  to  speak  to  an 
English  traveller,  who  nad  no  personal  acouaintance  with  the 
earainal  secretary  of  state,  relative  to  an  oraer  for  post-horses. 
But  with  respect  to  the  illustrious  ecclesiastics,  whose  names 
we  have  repeated  above — besides  that  all  rules  have  their  ex- 
ceptions, and  it  is  the  very  nature  of  extraordinary  powers  to 
Msist  the  operation  of  unfavourable  circumstances  in  which 
they  may  be  placed — it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  case  is 
very  different  with  single  priests,  surrounded  by  the  secular 
anci  military  atmosphere  of  a  court,  and  with  a  consistory  or 
collese  of  monks  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other,  and  con- 
stant^ breathing  the  intensest  atmosphere  of  ceremony  and 
formality,  from  their  vicinity  to  its  ercat  centre  and  source* 

The  following  passage  presents  the  personal  character  of 
the  present  venerable  bead  of  the  church  in  a  pleasing  point 
of  view.  For  some  accurate  details  of  the  history  of  Pope 
Pius  VII.  which  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  extract,  we  must 
refer  to  the  context  in  Mr.  Lyman's  work,  as  also  for  seveiv 
al  facts  relative  to  the  cardinals,  which  are  still  more  novel 
mod  curious. 

*  But  the  present  Pope,  an  amiable  and  good  man,  possessing 
much  learning  and  sound  sense*  but  with  a  spirit  and  body  chas- 
tened and  shattered  bj  many  years  of  captivity,  insults,  mortifica- 
tions, and  personal  injuries,  does  not  appear  to  be  ipuch  beset 
with  tiie  ambition  of  restoring  Rome,  either  by  abandoning  his  re- 
ligion or  his  monastic  vows.  Those  who  recollect  his  touching 
answer  to  the  base  prelates  sent  by  Bonaparte  to  torture  and  per- 
secute him ;  looking  at  his  crucifix,  he  said,  "  let  me  die  worthy 
of  the  sufferings  that  I  have  already  endured  f  those,  who  have 
witnessed  the  piety,  earnestness  ana  devotion,  with  which  he  as- 
sists at  the  nreat  festivals  of  Christmas ;  those  who  have  seen  him 
dri?ina;  slowly  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  the  people,  kneel- 
iitt  at  his  approach,  exclaim,  **  blessing,  holy  fattier  ;*  finally, 
all  those,  who  still  bear  in  mind  the  meek  and  saintlike  expression 
ofhis&ce,  who  are  acauainted  with  his  mild,  gentle  and  subdued 
manners*  his  mortified  nabits  of  life,  his  holy  and  sanctified  de- 
MeaDOBr  and  carriagei  will  have  no  difficulty  in  believiif  tiiat  he 
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is  undefiled  bjr  those  wild  and  wicked  projects,  and  those  de- 
bauched and  profligate  principles  and  practices  that  disgrace  too 
manj  of  his  predecessor^'    pp.  1 1, 12. 

The  third  chaptel- contains  an  accurate  account  of  the  form 
in  which  the  Roman  government  is  exercised  over  the  several 
provinces  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  of  the  several  courts  of 
justice,  civil  and  criminal,  and  of  some  of  the  important  digni* 
ties  of  the  Roman  municipalitj.  We  presume  it  was  unex* 
pected  to  most  of  the  readers  of  Mr.  Lyman's  work,  to  find 
that  the  liberal  principles  which  have  sprune  up  from  the 
French  revolution,  and  which  hav^  redeemed  as  far  as  any 
thing  could  redeem,  the  crimes  and  calamities  of  that  great 
civil  tragedy,  have  penetrated  into  what  one  would  nave 
thought  the  very  sanctuary  of  prescription  and  the  old  Re* 
gime,  the  capital  of  the  Pope  of  Rome.  The  administration 
of  the  Roman  government,  as  appears  from  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Lyman,  has  retained  much  of  the  organization 
given  it  by  the  French ;  and  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Mo- 
tu  Proprio,  or  pontifical  decree  of  July  6,  1816.  Nor  is  the 
reason  less  unexpected  than  the  fact. 

'  In  tiie  course  of  the  Motu  Proprio,  the  following  unexnected 
concession  appears.  "  New  habits  substituted  for  the  olu,  new 
opinions  and  Iresh  information  diffused  upon  all  the  branches  of 
administration  and  public  economy,  require  the  adoption  of  a  sys* 
tern  more  adapted  to  the  present  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  pontifical  states.*" ' 


» • 


We  are  informed,  in  this  chapter,  that  the  use  of  the  torture 
was  abolished  by  the  same  ordinance  of  1816.  Had  not  funda- 
mental changes  of  the  oldest  institutions  and  habits  become  so 
familiar  to  us,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  we  should  hardly  know 
how  to  believe  that  the  use  of  the  torture  was  abolished  in  the 
papal  courts;  and  that  the  inquisition  in  1818  condemned  but 
one  man,  and  that  for  stealing  church  plate.  In  fact,  if  we 
are  not  misinformed,  the  papsd  government  has  not  been  the 
last  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  torture ;  for  at  the  date  of  the 
Motu  Proprio  of  1 8 1 6,  the  use  of  the  torture  had  not  been  for- 
bidden by  law,  in  the  protestant  kingdom  of  Hannover,  then 
subject  to  his  majesty  George  111.  Since  then,  we  believe,  it 
has  been  formally  abolished  in  Hannover.  It  deserves  to  be 
added,  however,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Hannover,  and  prob* 
ably  in  other  European  atates,  the  torture  in  modem  limes 
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was  applied' to  extort  confession,  only  when  the  guilt  had 
been  already  proved  or  rendered  unquestionable  by  strong 
presumption.  But  it  being  a  maxim  of  the  Hannovcrian  law^ 
founded  perhaps  on  some  of  those  unhappy  instances  of  the 
execution  of  the  innocent  which  are  recorded  we  suppose  in 
the  annals  of  eveiy  jurisprudence,  that  capital  punishment 
should  never  be  inflicted  except  where  the  crime  was  confess- 
ed, the  torture  was  employed  to  extort  a  confession  where  the 
guilt  had  been  proved.  Before  the  formal  abolition  of  the 
torture  a  year  or  two  ago  in  Hannover,  it  had  sunk  silently 
into  disuse  ;  a  fact,  however,  which  was  studiously  concealed 
from  the  common  people,  on  whom  the  notion  was  diligently 
inculcated  that  it  was  still  in  practice.  To  this  end  a  nota«> 
ble  practice,  called  the  territio  reaiisj  was  admitted,  even  in 
the  subordinate  criminal  courts  ;  in  virtue  of  which  the  pris-. 
oner  was  swnmoned  at  the  dead  of  night,  to  a  remote  apart- 
ment, where  the  instruments  of  torture — ropes,  wheels,  and 
frames,  were  strewed  around  him,  where  he  was  questioned, 
according  to  a  catechism  of  criminal  interrogation  drawn  up 
for  such  occasions,  and  if  he  persisted  in  his  denial,  handed 
over  to  the  hangman  and  his  apparitors  to  be  stripped,  bruis- 
ed, thrown  down  and  lacerated,  as  apparent  preliminaries  to 
being  tortured.  We  happened  to  have  personal  knowledge 
of  a  case  of  this  gentle  administration  of  justice,  in  the  year 
1817,  in  one  of  the  most  respectable  cities  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hannover. 

In  the  important  points  of  the  limitation  of  Entails,  and  the 
abolition  of  baronial  privileges,  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  are  sufficiently  liberal,  and 
might  fiimish  a  lesson  to  countries  that  think  themselves  more 
enCehtened.  The  civil  law  in  the  momentous  article  of  suc- 
cession, is,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions  in  the  case  of 
females,  still  in  force.  If  there  were  nothing  else,  in  the  civil 
law,  to  entitle  it  to  our  respect,  it  would  be  this  noble  feature 
of  an  equal  succession ;  and  to  every  extravagant  commenda- 
tion pronounced,  by  the  English  writers,  on  the  common  law, 
accompanied  as  these  commendations  so  often  are,  particular- 
ly in  the  woric  of  Biackstone,  with  disparaging  comparisons 
of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  we  would  reply,  by  pjomting  to 
the:Roman  law  of  succession.  It  is  this  alone  which  muea 
the  Roman  law  essentially  republican,  and  the  English  law 
fiMeptially  aristocratic  ^  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  see  that  die 
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comfort,  independence,  and  happiness  of  private  life  among 
the  Romans,  must  have  been  promoted  far  more  considerably 
bj  an  equal  distribution  of  estates,  than  impaired  by  the  des- 
potic assumptions  of  the  princes.  The  last  fall  heavy  only 
on  the  ministers  of  state  and  the  courtiers ;  while  in  the  mod- 
em states  of  Europe,  particularly  England,  although  the  sub- 
ject is  protected  by  an  admirable  code  of  public  right  from 
any  considerable  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
the  mass  of  families  is  ground  down  by  this  most  unnatural 
and  aristocratical  law  of  succession,  which  turns  out  the 
younger  sons  and  the  daughters  upon  the  world. 

We  pass  over  the  fourth  chapter,  which  contains  an  ac« 
count  of  the  police  of  Rome,  and  the  mode  of  confinement  in 
the  prisons  and  at  the  public  works,  as  also  the  fifth,  in  which 
may  be  found  some  curious  original  anecdotes  on  exorcismg, 
with  a  hiehly  interesting  description  of  the  o£Bce  and  sale  of 
relics.  We  confess  we  are  not  prepared  to  find  such  gross 
superstitions,  so  publicly  kept  up ;  nor  after  all  the  relics, 
which  we  have  bad  the  good  fortune  to  see,  among  others  the 
skulls  of  the  three  wise  men  and  of  the  eleven  thousand  vir- 

{ins  at  Cologne,  did  we  suppose  that  there  was  an  office  at 
Lome  where  any  relic  wished  for  might  be  publicly  purchas- 
ed, and  with  it  a  diploma  vouching  for  its  authenticity.  A 
specimen  of  such  a  diploma  may  l^  found  p.  52, 53,  and  dat- 
ed in  1819! 

The  sixth  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  finances  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  compiled  apparently  from  original  docu- 
ments.  The  account  of  the  Luoghi  di  Monti,  a  sort  of  public 
establishment  for  pawn-broking,  will  be  new  to  many  of  our 
readers.  These  establishments  are  designed  to  secure  the 
needy  who  resort  to  them,  from  the  extortions  to  which  -  they 
would  be  subject  from  private  pawn-brokers,  particularly 
from  the  Jews.  Similar  institutions  exist  in  France,  and  so 
favourite  an  establishment  are  they  to  the  people,  as  to  have 
obtained  the  name  of  Mont  de  Piet6.  The  Luoghi  di  Monti 
in  Italy  were,  according  to  Mr.  Lyman,  together  with  the 
Vaccabili,  the  usual  stock  in  which  personal  property  was  in- 
vested by  corporations  and  rich  individuals.  ^  Tne  Vaccabili 
were  a  smgular  fund,  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  but 
which  was  forfeit^  \d  the  government,  if  not  sold  during  the 
life  of  the  holder,  or  at  least  twenty  days  before  hia.  death  :' 
a  curious  species  of  lottery  calculated  on  the  chances  of  life. 
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Mr.  Ljrman  justly  dissents  from  the  Abb6  Galiani's  recom- 
mendation  of  the  Luoghi  di  Monti.  The  encouragement  they 
afford  to  the  poor  to  barter  their  furniture,  utensus^and  even 
clothing  for  the  means  of  immediate  gratification,  is  too  great 
HOC 'to  place  these  establishments  nearly  upon  a  Iqvel  with 
the  Lotto,  the  most  deleterious  form,  m  which  a  weak  gov- 
ernment derives  support  from  a  vicious  people.  As  a  means 
of  restraining  usury,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  deserve  more  indul- 
gence. It  is  true  that  it  is  the  very  poor  class  alone,  who 
principally  need  laws  to  protect  them  against  the  extortions 
of  money-lenders;  but  when  one  considers  how  very  few 
occasions  there  are,  on  which  the  very  poor  have  a  necessity 
to  borrow  money,  we  may  say  a  right  to  borrow  money,  it 
may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  any  great  real  good  can 
resolt  from  public  institutions,  to  protect  them  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  usurers.  It  appears  from  a  fact  adduced  by  Blr« 
Lyman  with  regard  to  the  comparative  profits  of  the  stock  in 
the  Luoghi  di  Monti  and  of  the  capital  of  the  Jew  brokers,  the 
Conner  being  at  only  five  or  six  per  cent,  and  the  latter  at  eight 
or  ten,  that  even  as  a  means  of  preventing  usury,  these  estab- 
lishments are  ineffectual  in  their  operation.  This  furaisbea 
another  illustration,  if  another  were  wanting,  of  the  futility 
of  laws  regulating  the  interest  of  money ;  laws  of  which  tne 
uselessness  is  already  ackno wled^d  by  the  most  practical  and 
judicious  statesmen.  It  is  surprising  that  an  a^e  so  discern- 
mg  as  the  present,  and  in  general  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  commercial  intercourse, 
shoold  have  been  so  slow  to  perceive  the  false  doctrines^ 
OD'whkh  the  laws  against  usury  rest.  It  is  in  the  first  place 
sufficiently  clear,  that  even  the  odium  which  exists  against 
usury  is  principally  artificial  and  created  by  the  laws,  which 
fix  tne  rate  of  interest.  Once  fixed,  it  is  very  natural  that 
a  stigma  should  attach  to  those,  who  take  advantage  of  the 
distresses  of  their  neighbours  to  lend  them  money  at  an  ille- 
gal rate.  And  as  in  common  times,  the  laws  are  generally 
obeyed,  whether  just  or  unjust,  the  open  transactions  of  wor- 
thy citizens  are  conformable  to  these  as  to  other  laws ;  and 
•we  get  in  the  end  to  think  that  an  interest  on  money,  higher 
than  that  albwed  by  law,  is  not  only  illegal  but  immoral.  It 
is  dear  that  if  no  law  existed,  money  might  be  as  honour- 
aUy  loaned,  at  twelve  per  cent,  when  worth  twelve  per 
cent,  as  it  now  is  at  six  among  us ;  and  that  interest  only 
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would  be  stigmatized  as  oppressive,  which  was  exacted  from 
the  extreme  emergency  of  circumstances  throwing  the  bor- 
rower into  the  lender^s  hands,  or  from  the  vices  of  expectant 
heirs  content  to  waste  a  reversion,  for  the  sake  of  immediate 
indulgence.    But  to  make  such  dealings  odious,  no  laws  are 
necessary ;  and  virtue  is  not  aided  by  casting  an  indiscrimi- 
nate legal  stigma  on  what  is  made  vicious  only  by  the  posi- 
tive law.     But  there  is  another  important  remark,  in  respect 
to  the  laws  against  usury,  that  instead  of  favouring  the  poor 
against  the  rich,  or  protecting  the  borrower  against  the  lend** 
er,  they  have  directly  the  opposite  tendency.     It  is  true  that 
a  temporary  and  very  limited  benefit  may  occasionally  accrue 
to  the  borrower,  from  a  system  which  aims  to  make  the  value 
of  money  stationary;  but  the  general  effect  is  the  reverse.  If 
the  laws  fix  the  value  of  monev  at  interest,  lower  than  it  is 
in  other  investments,  those  who  have  it  will  not  lend  it.    Bor- 
rowing is  therefore  made  more  diilicult,  and  credit  less  valu- 
able.    In  proportion  to  the  profits  on  money  at  interest,  will 
be  the  temptation  to  lend  it;  and  in  the  same  degree,  the 
process  of  combining  the  industry  of  the  poor  with  the  capital 
of  the  rich  will  be  facilitated.     But  if  by  letting  money,  I  am 
to  be  fined  in  a  considerable  per  centage,  viz.    the  dinerence 
between  the  legal  rate  of  interest  and  what  it  would  have 
been  worth  to  me,  in  other  modes  of  employing  it,  I  shall  not 
of  course  lend  it.     Nor  can  it  be  replied  to  this,  that  the  same 
thing  would  happen  without  any  laws.     It  is  true,  with  or 
without  laws,  men  will  never  lend  money,  while  on  the  whole 
it  is  more  profitable  to  employ  it  in  other  ways.     But  the 
convenience  of  collecting  the  profits  on  money  at  interest  is 
so  great,  that  less  will  always  content  a  man  in  this  mode  of 
investment,  than  in  those  attended  with  greater  or  less  degrees 
of  uncertainty,  or  personal  labour.     The  evil  of  interest-laws 
is  this,  that  by  keeping  stationary  the  value  of  money  at 
interest,  such  property  is  liable  to  be  left  far  in  the  rear  of 
other  modes  of  investment ;  and  those  who  wish  to  borrow 
experience  a  difficulty  in  doing  it,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  difference   between  the  rate  of  interest  and  what  it 
would  be  worth  the  capitalist  to  lend  his  money  for.     Mean- 
while, the  community  is  evidently  impoverished  by  any  thing 
which  renders  less  easy  the  process  of  bringing  time,  indus- 
try, and  skill  to  market,  in  the  management  of  capital.     It  is 
easy  to  conceive,  that  as  long  as  a  capital  is  in  one  man^s 
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hand,  it  may  be  worth  but  ten  per  cent,  while  in  the  hands 
ef  two  men,  the  same  capital  might  be  made  productive  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  by  the  accession  of  time,  skill,  and  attention 
and  local  knowledge.     So  that  the  borrower  could  afford  to 

Cj  ten  per  cent,  and  yet  make  a  good  profit ;  which  must 
lost  to  him  and  the  community,  by  the  operation  of  any 
laws,  which  fix  the  rate  of  interest  at  a  limited  point. 

Finally  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  very  terms,  in  which 
political  economists  define  a  just  and  lawful  interest,  show 
the  futility  of  all  laws  upon  the  subject.    ^  If  the  compensa- 
tion,' says  Grotius,  ^  allowed  by  law  docs  not  exceed  the  pro- 
portion of  the  hazard  run  and  the  want  felt  by  the  loaner,  its 
allowance  is  neither  in  repugnance  to  the  revealed  or  the 
natural  law ;  but  if  it  exceeds  those  bounds,  it  is  then  oppres- 
sive usury ;  and  though  the  municipal  laws  may  give  it  impu- 
nity, they  never  can  make  it  just.'     This  is  the  doctrine  of 
Grotius,  cited  and  approved  by  Blackstone.     Men  must  have 
had  a  singular  conception  of  money,  and  attached  one  knows 
not  what  sort  of  superstitious  notion  of  magical  uses  to  it,  to 
admit  the  possibility  in  any  community,  where  trade  and 
intercourse  exist,  that  it  should  ever  be  (et  for  more  than  the 
risk  or  want  felt  by  the  loaner.  Who  does  not  know  that  the 
▼alue  of  money  is  regulated  by  precisely  the  same  circum- 
stances, that  regulate  the  value  of  all  other  merchandise ; 
and  that  all  the  Taws  ever  passed  would  be  ineffectual  to  en- 
able its  possessors  to  let  it  for  more  than  it  is  worth,*  or  to 
induce  them  to  let  it  for  less  ?   The  only  real  effect  therefore 
<>f  laws  against  usury  is  to  diminish  the  value  of  money,  by 
restricting,  with  an  onerous  condition,  one  of  the  modes  of 
employing  it.      And  every  thing  that  lessens  the  value  of 
money  not  only  makes  the  community  poorer,  but  falls  harder 
on  the  poor  than  on  the  rich ;   on  those  who  have  little,  than 
on  those  who  have  much. 

The  seventh  chapter  of  Mr.  Lyman's  work  contains  a  mis- 
cellarfeous  collection  of  anecdotes,  relative  to  the  admittance 
of  strangers  to  the  religious  festivak  in  Rome ;  the  priest- 
hood; and  some  points  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  It 
should  have  followed  the  other  chapters,  which  treat  kindred 
topicB,     No  comparison  is  so  often  made,  by  an  American 

*  It  w  m  bud  bat  too  generaJIj  the  operation  of  interett-Uwi  to  oblige 
AoM,  who  want  aonej,  to  hire  it  at  an  extravagant  rate,  in  conieqiience 
of  the  lecrecj  and  precantions  neceiiarj. 
.Vew  Sents.  No.  5.  28 
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traveller,  between  England  and  the  continent,  as  the  superior 
courtesy  manifested  to  strangers,  in  the  capitals  of  the  latter. 
Evenr  foreigner  at  Paris  has  had  occasion  to  experience  a 
freecfom  of  access  to  the  public  museums  and  collections, 
greater  even  than  the  Parisians  themselves  enjoy ;  and  it  is 
an  anecdote  familiar  in  the  books  of  the  travellers,  that  to  ^t 
admission  to  the  pontifical  chapels,  on  the  days  of  the  high 
festivals,  it  is  necessary  even  for  a  Roman  nobleman  to  speak 
broken  Italian,  like  an  Englishman.  We  are  quite  aware, 
however,  that  the  want  of  a  similar  courtesy  felt  in  England 
is  not  hastily  to  be  set  down  to  inhospitableness.  There  is 
too  much  freedom,  too  mdely  difiiisea  in  Endand,  to  admit 
of  such  exclusions  of  the  natives  or  of  the  middling  classes. 
On  the  continent  the  number  of  good  coats  is  so  small,  that 
they  can  all  be  conveniently  admitted ;  in  London,  there  is  a 
well  dressed  mob  numerous  enough  to  fill  St.  Peter^s  a  score 
of  times.  Moreover,  the  only  eflSctual  means  of  keeping  the 
peace  in  a  crowd,  the  sharp-pointed  instrument  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  long  fixed  upon  the  end  of  a  firelock,  has  found 
comparatively  Tittle  favour  among  our  English  brethren ;  and 
till  that  is  well  introduced,  no  great  immunities  can  be  pos- 
sessed at  public  festivals,  by  one  class  over  another.  In  France, 
when  all  Ptois  is  flocking  to  see  Talma,  by  the  simple  virtue 
of  this  peace-making  instrument,  a  crowd  of  thousands  of 
Frenchmen,  overflowing  with  animal  spirits  and  with  passion 
for  the  Francois,  walk  quietly  up  in  couples  to  the  bureau  for 
tickets;  and  the  powder  is  not  shaken  from  a  lock  of  hair,  in 
a  scene  where  in  London  the  skull  would  be  broken.  The 
courtesy  manifested  to  foreigners  at  Rome  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  remark  of  Mr.  Lyman,  on  the  admission  of  stran- 
gers to  the  high  festivals  in  the  Pauline  chapel. 

<  On  one  of  the  great  ceremonies  before  Christmas,  I  have  seen 
the  Pope  kneeling  on  the  floor  of  a  splendid  chapel,  belonging  to 
St.  Peter^  before  an  altar  upon  whicti  five  hundred  wax  dmdles 
were  burning  and  earnestly  repeating  tiie  prayers  for  the  occasion, 
in  unison  with  many  of  the  most  distin^shed  cardinals  of  tiie 
church,  also  upon  their  knees  in  different  parts  of  the  chapel ;  at 
the  same  time  tiiat  several  hundred  strangers  were  crowding 
through  the  door  widi  no  little  noise  and  vehemeiice ;  were  ap- 
proaching within  a  few  feet  of  the  person  of  the  Pontiff;  and  had 
completMy  surrounded  and  inveloped  those  of  the  cardinalst  who 

happened  to  be  at  their  devotions  behind  the  line  of  lus  holiness.' 

•  •  •  «  • 
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'  Arfisft  of  all  nations  are  allowed  to  design  in  an j  church  at 
Rome  OD  all  dajs  of  the  week»  and  at  all  hours*  when  tiie  church 
is  rmlarly  open.  TraveUeni  are  often  led  up  to  tiie  railing  of 
an  alter  to  see  a  work  of  ar^  at  the  moment  when  the  prie^  is 
cdebrating  mass.  Prayers,  incense  and  criticism  are  minsled 
together.  Several  chapters  could  be  written  abounding  in  racta 
similar  to  the  foregoing.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  uiese  facts 
savour  only  of  indulgence,  forbearance  and  liberality  on  the  part 
of  the  government ;  they  no  doubt  betray  an  equal  degree  of 
weakness,  and  a  desire  to  caress  and  secure  the  good  favour  of 
foragn  nations.  Indeed,  it  is  but  a  sorry  policy  to  suffer  foreign- 
ers &  make  li^t  of  their  dignities  and  privileges,  on  occarions, 
when  a  few  Swiss  halberds  would  be  sufficient  to  enforce  a  be- 
coming TWpecV    ppi  6&— rs. 

We  know  not  how  the  modern  Roman  law  of  trusts  and 
charitable  foundations  may  run,  but  the  following  facts  from 
the  same  chapters,  would  make  out  a  tolerable  case,  we 
think,  for  heirs  at  law  in  some  countries* 

'All  catholic  nations  had  formerly  churches  and  houses  in 
Rome  for  tiie  worship  and  reception  of  the  poor  jnlgrims  of  the 
nation.  There  they  w«re  lodged  and  fed  for  a  certain  number  of 
dajrsb  and  at  their  departure  received  a  small  viaticum.  No  mU 
ffrans  now  come,  and  as  several  nations  still  hold  property  of  diis 
oistribution,  the  proceeds  are  given  in  dowries  to  young  girls,  or 
to  the  poor  of  the  tuition.  The  church  of  Flanders  distributed  uz 
hundred  dollars  in  this  manner  the  last  year.  It  was  a  great  loss 
of  money  and  time  to  go  on  nilerimages,  particulariy  tnose  long 
pilgrimages  to  die  Holy  Lana.  It  converted  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population,  most  endowed  with  robust  bodies  and  enter- 
prinnfl;  minds,  into  beggars,  as  the  superstition  of  those  ages  never 
deniea  chari^  to  the  oalm  branch  and  cockle  shelL  The  cele- 
brated caravans  to  Mecca  and  Medina  have  also  become  less 
numerous,^  less  frequent,  and  depart  at  more  irregular  periods. 
The  T\uUsh  government  finds  tne  exoense  of  providing  guards 
and  conductors  too  great ;  and  it  would  do  well  to  calculate,  at 
the  same  time,  the  loss  of  labour  and  the  contracting  of  idle  and 
bad  habits  by  many  of  its  subjects.*    p.  79. 

The  eiehth  chapter  contains  a  particular  account  of  the 
process  of  beatification,  an  inferior  degree  of  saintship,  illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  Father  Posadas,  a  Spanish  priest,  who 
was  beatified  two  or  three  years  since  at  Rome,  and  whose 
history,  in  consequence,  was  much  talked  of  at  the  time  in 
the  devout  circles.    As  Father  Posadas  vnu  bom  in  Anda- 
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lusia  in  1644  and  beatified  in  1817,  the  church  cannot  be 
accused  of  undue  rashness,  in  conferring  this  important  hon- 
our. Mr.  Lyman  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  that  an 
interval  of  one  hundred  years  commonly  elapses  between  the 
desith  and  canonization  of  a  saint.  We  presume  that  this 
delay  arises  quite  as  much  from  the  trifling  condition  of  an 
expenditure  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  attached  to  a  can- 
x>nization,  as  from  the  laudable  desire  of  proceedingwith  safe 
deliberation,  in  discussing  the  proofs  of  sanctity.  There  is  a 
wisdom  as  well  as  wit  in  the  remark  made  by  Count  Borro- 
meo  to  his  family,  on  occasion  of  the  canonization  of  his  son 
St.  Charles,  ^  Be  good,  my  children,  but  do  not  be  saints.' 

One  may  say  of  the  subject  of  canonization,  as  Mr*  Stefi^ 
art  does  of  juggling,  that  it  deserves  a  more  philosophical 
examination,  than  it  has  generally  received,  in  reference  to 
the  subject  of  miracles ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  decreed,  even 
in  its  inferior  stages,  except  upon  formal  and  judicial  proof 
of  miracles  wrought.  Mr.  Lyman  accordingly  pursues  the 
subject  of  the  miracles  in  the  following  chapter.  As  the  case 
therein  related  seems  to  us  in  every  respect,  the  most  curious 
and  important  one  of  alleged  modern  miracles,  more  so,  for 
instance,  than  those  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris  examined 
by  Hume,  Paley  and  others,  we  shall  give  an  abstract  of  the 
account,  which  Mr.  Lyman  has  drawn  from  the  work  of 
Marchetti,  De'  Prodigi  awenuti  in  molte  sagre  immagini  spe- 
cialmente  di  Maria  Santissima,  &c.  Roma,  1797,  12mo.  We 
have  ourselves  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  this  rare  and 
singular  volume,  and  are  able  to  vouch  for  the  correctness  of 
the  citations,  that  are  made  from  it  in  the  work  before  us* 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  behind  the  lamps,  by  which  the 
streets  of  Rome  and  others  of  the  Italian  cities  are  lighted, 
are  placed  portraits  of  the  Virgin,  coarsely  painted  and  gen- 
erally glazed.  As  they  are  placed  directly  against  the  walls, 
and  these  are  of  stone,  it  is  aifficult  to  conceive  that  a  decep- 
tion could  be  practised,  by  persons  concealed  behind  them. 
The  most  important  of  the  cases  described  by  Marchetti  is 
that,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Lyman  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

*  1  shall,  therefore,  only  mention  the  most  important  facta  rtUU 
ing  to  the  first  prodigy  recorded  in  the  book ;  tlua  happened  to 
an  image  of  the  most  holy  Mary,  **  mother  iS  pitj**  uid  called 
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ddl'  Arcbetto.*  It  u  painted  with  oil,  and  represents  only  one 
half  of  the  bust;  both  the  ejes  are  open,  of  which  the  pupil  and 
white  can  be  most  distioctlj  seen.  The  picture  is  protected  b^  a 
glass*  and  ii  is  raised  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  l*he  first  prodigy 
was  obsenred  on  the  9th  of  Julj^  1796.  The  daj  was  mild  and 
dear.  Early  in  the  morning  it  was  remarked  that  the  eyes  began 
to  move,  and  the  eyelids  occasionally  shut  themselves  entirely. 
Here  b^n  the  examination  not  only  of  this,  but  of  all  the  other 
images*  Persons  broueht  ladders,  mounted  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  uie  eyes,  and  stood  looking  at  them  for  many  minutes.  The 
CardinalBraschi  carried  a  ladder  upon  the  top  of  his  carriase 
and  went  to  every  image  in  the  city ;  each  one  onljr  served  to  make 
him  believe  more  m  the  miracle.  1  was  well  acquainted  with  Mon- 
seigoor  B  ■  ■  ,  who  had  examined  several  in  the  same  manner.  He 
was  a  man  of  uxty,  intellig^ent,  of  a  sound  judgment,  well  instructed, 
not  inclined  to  superstition,  and  as  ready  to  scoff  at  incredulous 
stori^  as  other  people.  He  said  to  me  repeatedly,  that  he  as  much 
saw  the  eyes  move,  as  he  saw  the  picture  against  the  wall.  Some 
brought  glasses  to  magnify  the  otpect,  others  walked  away  a  few 
hours,  and  then  returned  to  see  ii  the  same  effect  would  be  produc- 
ed, and  others  held  their  hands  over  their  eyes  for  a  few  moments 
for  a  similar  purpose. 

'Persons  were  seized  with  cold  sweats  and  fainted,  others 
were  seized  with  convulsions,  and  some  went  rushingr  thnmdi 
the  streets  and  shouting  like  the  possessed,  "  miracola*  The 
crowds  near  the  images  were  exclaiming  at  every  moment,  "  see, 
the  Uessed  saint  raises  her  evelids — she  turns  tKe  pupils,  now  she 
raises  them  and  now  she  depresses  them."  Crowds  of  persons 
watched  night  and  day  before  the  images,  chanting  different 
hymns  of  the  catholic  service.  It  was  a  scene  of  crossing  and  of 
recitine  Pater  Nosters  and  Ave  Marias*  When  the  miracle  was 
particnlarly  visible,  then  the  whole  multitude  fell  upon  their 
knees  in  the  most  devout  manner,  some  repeating  short  prayers 
widi  great  fervour,  and  others  shouting  in  a  frantic,  half-distracted 
voice,  •«  blessed  be  the  most  Holy  Virgin.*  The  litanies  were 
ctumted,  and  at  the  verse  <*  Santa  Maria,  ora  pro  nobis"  it  was 
observed  in  particular  that  the  virgin  opened  her  eves.  The 
streets  were  tnroneed  for  several  weeks  both  night  and  day  with 
people  going  in  long  processions,  headed  by  priests,  from  one 
mutfe  to  another,  and  reciting  offices  in  praise  of  the  viigin. 
*  AQ  hail  Mary  and  thy  son  Jesus,  and  Him  who  created  them." 
These  processions  were  usually  closed  by  persons  armed  with 

*  ^  Obaervations  were  made  upon  theie  miracles  in  the  London  Chronicle 
for  Jaanarj)  1797,  by  the  Rer.  Joseph  Berrington.  I  have  not,  however, 
been  able  to  Me  that  publicatioD.* 
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instruments  of  penance,  beating  their  naked  bodies.  Before  the 
images  ancient  enmities  were  forgiven,  men  deposited  their  swords 
and  daggers  in  sign  of  peace— robbers  restored  stolen  soods— 
creditors  released  &eir  debtors— a  profime  song  or  a  bUspieanoas 
word  was  no  where  heard,  and  neitner  licentiousness,  quarrels,  or 
drunkenness  were  seen.  This  short  and  simple  canticle,  a  thou- 
sand times  repeated,  was  heard  at  every  comer:  **  Salve  B^gina, 
illos  tuos  misericordes  oculos  ad  nos  converte." 

'The  printed  accounts  are  signed  by  the  autograph  of  Cardinal 
8omaglia.  Then  follows  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  seventy4bur 
jwrsons,  all  above  the  ajge  of  twenty,  of  all  ranks  and  descrip- 
tions—cardinals*  marquisses,  priests,  oflEicers,  monks,  coblors, 
married  and  unmarried,  native  and  foreirn,  all  of  whom  solemnly 
deposed  upon  oath,  before  a  special  tivmnal,  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  tnat  they  respectively  witnessed  the  prodi^es  above 
recorded ;  many  of  the  witnesses  saw  the  same  prodigies  at  all 
the  images,  and  many  at  various  repetitions  and  intervals.  These 
persons  were  examined  as  if  they  had  been  giving  testimony,  in 
a  court  of  justice,  to  a  natural  fact  Tbere  is  also  a  list  of  seven 
hundred  imd  ei^ty-seven  persons,  who  made  a  simple  declara- 
tion ;  many,  however,  upon  oath,  cf  having  witnessed  tiie  above- 
named  prodigies.  A  laige  proportion  of  mith  lists  consists  of 
persons  the  most  eminent  in  society  for  rank,  dignity,  learning 
and  integrity.  The  seven  hundred  and  eiriifjr-seven  were  no? 
formally  examined,  it  being  thousht  that  sumcient  testimony  had 
been  procured,  and  it  bdng  also  uou^t  advisable  to  make  pub- 
lic the  result  of  the  examination  with  all  possible  speed.'    im. 

Such  is  the  account  of  these  miracles.  We  suppose  that 
persons,  acquainted  with  the  sympathetic  character  of  the 
populace  in  all  countries,  will  ascribe  but  little  importance  in 
the  number  of  those  who  attested,  or  might  have  been  pro- 
cured to  attest  these  miracles.  It  is  equal^  easy  to  account 
for  the  unanimity  of  the  crowds  collected  around  the  images. 
The  history  of  the  camp-meetings  of  the  methodists,  of  which 
a  detailed  and  authentic  account  would  furnish  a  more  curi- 
ous sketch,  than  perhaps  all  our  readers  are  aware,  of  Amer- 
ican manners,  not  to  say  of  human  nature,  would  show  with 
what  rapidity  the  strongest  excitement  may  be  propagated 
through  an  assembly,  b^  mere  physical  sympathy.  These 
considerations  will,  we  think,  reduce  the  real  difficulty  which 
this  case  contains,  to  a  smaller  surface,  than  it  seems  at  first 
to  piresient.  It  will  be  still  necessary,  it  is  true,  for  all  who 
deny  the  reality  of  these  prodigies,  to  furbbh  a  rational 
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account  of  the  faith  which  some  credible  individuals,  after 
pains  taken  to  examine  the  subject,  appear  to  have  reposed 
in  them.  Though  no  task  is  so  thankless  as  that  of  suggest- 
ing possibilities,  two  ways  occur  to  us,  which  may  either  of 
them  give  a  sufficient  account  of  this.  One  is  the  circumstance, 
that,  as  these  images  of  the  Madonna  are  glazed,  some  small 
inequality  of  a  spherical  form  misht  exist  in  the  glass,  just 
before  the  eye  of  tne  picture,  which  by  the  very  motion  of  the 
spectator's  eyes  up  or  down,  or  one  side  and  the  other,  in  the 
act  of  intent  eazin^  would  give  to  the  eye  of  the  image  the 
appearance  of  moving.  And  this  effect,  we  think,  might  have 
taken  place,  as  well  when  the  spectator,  by  means  of  a  ladder, 
took  a  near  view,  as  from  the  street.  The  eyes  once  sup- 
posed, by  one  or  two  individuals  to  move,  the  cry  of  admirar 
tion  raised  by  them  would  run  through  the  crowd  by  sympa- 
thy ;  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  run,  even  were  the  mira- 
cle real,  since  a  small  part  only  of  the  throng  could  be  near 
enough  to  tell  whether  the  eyes  moved  or  not,  at  the  heieht 
and  behind  the  soiled  ^lass,  where  the  images  are  ususdly 
found*  But  secondly,  improbable  as  it  may  appear,  we  dfo 
not  know  that  it  is  made  out  by  Marchetti  to  be  impossible, 
that  a  fraud  was  practised.  We  do  not  recollect  that  it  ap- 
peared by  taking  down  the  pictures,  that  no  communication 
Dy  wires  or  an  approach  through  the  wall  behind  was  prac- 
tised, or  was  practicable.  Such  frauds  have  been  very  exten- 
sively committed  in  all  ages.  We  learn  from  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  aboriginals  of  the  West  Indies,  that  images  were 
there  contrived  by  the  priests  with  secret  tubes,  for  the  sake 
of  hearing  questions  and  making  answers ;  and  that  the 
populace  was  kept  in  subjection  and  made  to  pay  heavy  im- 
positions, by  this  simple  apparatus  of  fraud.  If  any  of  our 
readers  should  be  staggered  with  the  weight  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  miracle  of  1796,  they  may  find  an  ac- 
count quite  as  staggering,  in  the  interesting  life  of  Wesley 
lately  written  by  Wr.  Southey,  in  which  is  contained  the  most 
authentic  ghost  story,  which  we  recollect  to  have  met  with, 
but  to  which  we  presume  few  of  them  will  attach  any  credit. 
The  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  the  work  before  us  con- 
tain accurate  statistical  accounts  of  Rome  and  Florence,  but 
our  limits  oblige  us  to  pass  them  over.  The  twelfth  is  devot- 
ed to  the  subject  of  monasteries  and  convents,  and  comprises 
the  only  details  of  any  statistical  accuracy  which  we  have 
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happened  to  meet  with,  on  this  subject.  The  following  views  of 
the  monastic  life  and  character  seem  to  us  just  and  candid. 

<  The  monks  and  nuns  of  the  richer  orders,  not  included  in  the 
name  of  mendicant  or  Franciscan,  have  a  respectable  appeartnce, 
and  addict  themselves  to  no  particular  penance  of  self-oenial.  In 
general,  they  observe  no  more  fasts  than  are  prescribed  to  all  the 
church ;  ana  if  they  go  to  prayer  five  times  in  the  twentj-four 
hours,  they  are  no  more  meritorious  than  all  men,  who  perform 
faithfully  the  callinj^  appointed  unto  them ;  and  surely  no  man 
will  say,  that  the  duties  c»f  a  monk  are  to  be  named,  on  the  score 
of  toil  and  hardship,  with  the  trades  that  the  great  proportion  of 
men  drive.  As  for  seclusion  from  the  world,  the  average  are  not 
more  secluded  and  obscure  in  convents,  than  tiiey  would  have 
been  in  their  paternal  houses.  All  mimks  have  permission  to 
leave  their  convents  at  certain  hours,  and  there  is  but  one  nunne- 
ry which  forbids  its  inhabitants  holding  converse  with  their  rela- 
tives whenever  they  choose.  As  for  the  monotony  of  the  life,  it  is  no 
doubt  very  great ;  for  three-fourtlw  of  it  is  passed  in  sleep  and  pray- 
ers, which,  managed  as  tliey  arc  in  convents,  doubtless  resemble 
sleep,  and  the  rest  in  a  little  reading  and  writing,  coarse  work  or 
unprofitable  amusement  I  saw  among  the  ruins,  in  the  museum 
of  the  celebrated  Vallombrosa,  devastated  by  the  French,  several 
hundred  little  seals  in  sulphur,  which  a  patient  monk  had  passed 
a  whole  life  in  copying  from  the  briefs,  pastoral  letters,  and  other 
religious  documents  preserved  in  the  library.  But  tliis  monotony 
is  hardly  less  ereat  or  dispiriting,  than  that  to  which  the  Italians 
of  the  higher  classes  are  condemned  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely tike  monotony  of  that  existence,  joined  with  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  Italian  nobility,  their  poverty,  and  the  reproach  which 
belongs  to  industry^  tiiat  will  always  supply  the  convents,  until  a 
government  shall  come  sufficiently  powerful  and  enli^tened,  to 
oblige  this  useless  and  degraded  population  to  engage  m  the  pub- 
lic and  private  concerns  of  the  nation.  As  for  their  abstemious 
diet,  of  which  the  pious  catholics  make  so  great  a  merit,  I  am  sat- 
isfied by  details  of  the  manner  of  living  of  several  convents  at 
Rome,  that  the  average  of  the  monks  do  not  submit  to  more  deni- 
als»  than  they  would  have  been  forced  to  do  in  other  vocations.  A 
difficulty  of  supporting  themselves,  and  not  a  pious  motive,  is  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  that  leads  men  to  convents.  It  is  only  an- 
other form  for  receiving  parish  aid.  The  council  of  New  Castille, 
in  its  celebrated  project  of  reform,  of  1619,  prayed  the  Kin&  that 
the  number  of  monasteries  mi^t  be  reduced,  for  they  serveiT only 
as  a  shelter  to  the  indolent  agamst  want'  pp.  125 — li7. 

For  some  curious  accounts  of  the  nunneries,  the  ceremony 
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or  taking  ihe  veil,  &c.  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  chap- 
ter from  which  thisexlracl  is  taken.        * 

With  the  succeeding  chapters  begin  Mr.  Lyman's  obaer- 
vatians  on  the  kingdom  of  Nantes. 

In  the  thirteenth  is  sketched  a  history  of  the  efforts  at  po- 
litical and  religious  reform  in  that  country,  some  of  which 
run  back  to  a  remoter  period  than  we  were  prepared  to  ex- 
pect. But  our  limits  oblige  us  to  hasten  over  this,  as  well  as 
ihp  chapter  which  follows  and  is  devoted  to  the  population 
of  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  fifteenth  chapter  on 
the  Laz;!aroni  is  highly  valuable.  A  siranfiely  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  singularities  of  this  class  of  men  has  been  aerived 
from  the  travellers,  which  is  alluded  to  and  justly  contradict- 
ed by  Mr.  Lyman. 

'  The  Lazzaroni  have  never  worn  a  particular  dress;  they  have 
never  inliabited  a  particular  quarter  of  the  citj  ;  they  have  never 
had  the  practice  of  appointing  a  king  from  one  of  their  own  tribe, 
who  received  a  pension  from  the  government,  a  cirrumstance 
which  appears  to  have  been  first  mentioned  by  Ue  Saint  Noii  in 
his  voyage  I'ittoresoue  ;  nor  do  they  Iwlieve  that  they  are  distin- 
soished  oj  a  remarkable  origin.  All  these  things  are  fables.  In 
Hie  last  century,  the  populace  of  Naples  was  worthy  of  notice 
only  for  being  numerous,  miserable  and  depraved,  circumstances 
that  would  readily  befall  a  city  where  tlie  police  suffered  almost 
every  deacriptlon  of  crime  against  individuals,  to  pass  without 

fiunishment,  and  every  description  of  ruSian  or  vaeabund,  whethei' 
rom  the  Neapolitan  or  ect  lesiasdcal  states,  to  tind  shelter  and 
support ;  in  a  climate,  too,  where  a  thin  shirt  and  trowsers,  the 
porch  of  a  church,  or  the  staircase  of  a  palace  and  a  few  raw 
tamips,  with  a  little  fish,  fruit,  and  iced  water,  satisfied  every 
want 

•  It  is  aho  matter  of  romance,  that  the  Lazzaroni  have  ever  ei- 

liibited  higher  or  ditTereiit  virtues,  than  have  tieen  observed  in  all 

people  under  vehement  excitement.    In  the  celebrated  rebellion 

agamst  the  Duke  of  Arcos,  in  1647,  on  account  of  an  excise  on 

fruit  and  fish,  they  were  far  from  being  filled  with  indignation  at 

the   sight  of  tiie  head   of  their  leader,  Masaniello,  stuck  upon  a 

stake;  but  having   heard  the  next  day,  that  the  weieht  of  Dread 

had  been  diminished,  they  assembled  in  great  fury  and  carried  the 

body  in  procession  to  the  church  of  Del  Carmine,  where  it  was 

deposited    witli    much    solemnly.     On  this  occasion  the  popu- 

lacs  of  Naples  firat  made  itseu  conspicuous.    The  second  prin- 

^^         cipal  Dccasioi)  was  in  January,   1799,    resisting    for   sixtv-eeven  . 

^^L        hours,  the  entrance  of  the  French  troops  under  General  Champi-  J 
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onnetinto  Naples.  But,  a  few  hours  before  the  final  omquett  of 
the  city,  Michel,  calltd  the  **  pazzo,**  one  of  their  leaden,  on  be- 
ing made  prisoner,  accepted  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  French  army* 
aiM  instantly  marched  with  all  the  Lazzaroni  under  his  command^ 
to  bum  and  plunder.  The  detachments  of  Lazzaroni*  in  other 
parts  of  the  city,  did  not  delay  to  take  part  in  this  proceedimr.  The 
populace  of  all  great  and  corrupt  cities  have  shewn,  in  au  age^ 
passions  as  violent  and  inconsistent'    pp.  188*-190. 

« 
The  following  account  of  the  burials  in  Italy,*  is  from  the 
seventeenth  chapter,  and  describes  one  of  the  most  striking 
scenes  presented  to  the  stranger  in  an  Italian  city. 

'  The  corpse  is  dressed  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  fiimily, 
and  one  would  think  that  the  day  a  nun  enters  a  convent,  and 
the  day  a  relative  is  buried,  were  distinguished  by  the  most  mark- 
ed gaiety  of  dress.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  grown  woman, 
andlhe  aee  makes  no  difference  in  the  costume,  dressed  in  yellow 
shoes,  white  silk  stockings,  purple  silk  robe,  lace  cap,  white  kid 
gloves,  besides  ribbons  and  jewels,  and  placed  upon  a  hearse  orna- 
mented with  the  gayest  colours ;  the  face  uncovered,  and  gener- 
ally rouged,  and  at  every  unequal  step  of  the  bearers  the  head 
tuminff  slowly  and  heavily  from  one  side  of  the  pillow  to  the  oth- 
er.—Tne  funeral  usually  takes  place  an  hour  after  sun-set;  later 
dian  that  is  a  jKivilege  granted  bv  the  police  only  to  persons  of 
consideration.  First  come  long  files  of  tnose  fraternities,  of  which 
there  are  so  many  in  Italy,  associated  to  bury  each  other,  dressed 
in  white,  red,  or  grey  dresses,  the  face  masked,  and  each  bearing 
a  liditei  torch,  followed  bv  rows  of  Franciscan  and  Capucin 
monks,  shrouded  in  their  black  and  dark  coloured  mantles,  the 
head  uncovered,  the  cowl  hanging  down  upon  the  shoulders,  and 
the  naked  foot  simply  bound  by  a  thick  soal  of  leather.  As  the 
procession,  made  so  brilliant  and  striking  by  the  variety  of  dress- 
es and  numbers  of  lights,  slowly  and  heavily  moves  along,  ^e 
monmfiil  chant  for  the  dead,  **  requiem  stemam  dona  eis,  domine, 
et  tax  perpetua  luceat  eis,"  faintly  and  irr^;ularly  passes  throurii  its 
long  files.— The  corpse  lies  exposed  twenty4our  hours  wi&  the 
feet  towards  the  altar,  and  all  who  enter  the  church  during  that 
time*  are  expected  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  soul.  The  body 
is  then  placed  in  a  coarse  coffin  and  lowered  into  the  tomb,  wUcn 
11^  however,  not  allowed  to  be  near  the  principal  altar.'  pp.  fi08— 
2ia 

*  Tfab  if  a  lubject  to  whiob  we  alluded  in  the  reriew  of  the  Letten  oa 
tha  Eafltein  States,  in  our  number  for  July.     We  take  this  occasion  to 
■tatef  thai  the  word  dwrneif  in  the  passage  quoted  bj  ui  firom  that  woik, 
a  aiqiinit,  aa  wt  have  been  informed,  for  Imried, 
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.  The  two  succeeding  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  hospitals 
tad  poor  bouses,  and  to  prisons  and  crimes  in  Naples ;  and 
appear  to  be  compiled  with  much  accuracy,  in  a  great  degree 
from  original  sources. 

The  twentieth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  Jews 
in  Italy,  and  will  be  perused  by  the  curious  reader  with  par- 
ticular interest.  The  foUowingpassage  describes  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  the  city  of  ilome. 

*  Pftul  rv.  ccmfined  the  Jews  to  a  quarter  of  Rome,  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Tyber,  near  the  theatre  or  Marcellus,  where  they  still 
five;  this  quarter  is  called  Ghetto**  It  is  separated  by  walls, 
and  five  gates  from  the  other  parts  of  the  city;  every  night,  about 
an  hour  after  sonset,  these  gates  are  shut  by  the  gpara  of  the  citjr, 
and  not  opened  again  till  next  morning  at  sunnse.  During  the 
French  times,  a  perfect  liberty  of  residence  was  allowed  the 
lews;  but  since  the  restoration,  they  have  been  driven  back  to 
their  ancient  limits,  enjoying  only  the  small  privile^^  of  keeping 
abops  within  two  hundred  yutis  of  the  gates  of  the  Uhetto. 

'These  Ghettos  are  now  only  known  in  Rome,  though  in  the 
other  cities  of  Italy  the  Jews,  for  the  most  part,  continue  to  live 
IB  a  particular  quarter,  either  from  habit  or  of  their  own  accord* 
Their  number  in  Rome  is  about  4500.  It  cannot  be  ascertained 
enetly,  as  there  is  no  return  of  this  population ;  and  owing  to 
'^  '    habits  of  life,  and  the  size  of  uieir  families,  the  common 


methods  of  calculation  do  not  apply  to  them.  They  are  poor,  de- 
graded, reviled,  and  scoffed  at,  by  the  christians,  who  call  tiiem 
^■someril  (asses,)  while  the  Turks  in  their  turn  call  the  christians 
*  doj^S."  I^evertheless,  the  government  protects  them  from  insult 
and  mjury,  though  it  compels  them  to  live  in  a  filthy  and  unwhole-> 
some  part  of  the  city,  ana  denies  them  the  rijg^ts  and  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens.  The  Jews  in  Rome  are  in  great  poverty,  the 
richest  among  them  keepng  only  a  small  shop  for  the  sale  ot  cloth 
and  grain.'  pp.  237, 238. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  in  the  foreign  papers  of  the  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  protestant 
Germany  and  m  Copenhagen,  and  it  may  seem  inconsistent 
with  the  liberal  signs  of  the  times,  that  a  clamour  and  perse- 
cution to  all  appearance  purely  bi^otted  should  have  been  so 
extensively  raised.    This  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Germa- 

*  ^  '^  Gher^  among  the  Jews,  ii  the  name  of  the  act  of  divorce  when 
thej  repudiate  their  wires,  founded  upon  this  verse  of  Deuteronomj 
(clucp.  xxiv.  V.  1.)  ^'Then  let  him  write  a  biU  of  divorcement  and  give 
it  into  h^r  hand,  and  send  her  out  of  his  house.'^ — 9^id,  Art,  Ohet  in  the 
^rtnth  tncycUptdia,"* 
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ny  is  made  still  more  unexpected,  by  the  contrast  with  the 
respect  to  which  the  name  of  Jews  was  raised,  in  the  person 
of  Mendelssohn  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century^ — a  phi- 
losopher who  stood  upon  an  equal  footing,  and  cultiyated  a 
irienaly  intercourse  with  the  most  respectable  chrisi  ians  of  the 
day,  and  whose  daughter  became  the  wife  of  one  of  the  most 
diranjguished  living  scholars  of  Germany.  The  ostensible 
foun£tion  of  the  hatred,  with  which  the  Jews  are  regarded, 
is  their  exclusive  occupation  m  usurious  transactions.  The 
disabilities  imposed  on. them  in  most  countries  have  prevented 
their  becoming  land-holders ;  a  national  hereditary  prejudice 
against  the  sea  is  said  to  have  prevented  their  engaging  in 
foreim  commerce ;  while  their  peculiar  character  as  fellow- 
members  of  a  people  possessine  a  common  national  tongue,^ 
and  scattered  by  persecution  throughout  all  other  countries, 
has  afforded  them  remarkable  facilities  for  dealing  in  exchange 
and  money.  The  Jewish  houses,  for  this  reason,  have  in  Ger- 
many been  among  the  richest  banking  establishments  ;  and 
as  no  strong  good-will  can  be  supposed  to  exist  between  them 
and  the  community,  it  is  natural  enoueh  that  they  should 
have  sometimes  made  use  of  their  control  of  the  money-mar- 
kets for  oppressions  both  on  a  small  and  a  la^e  scale.  When 
the  disabilities  upon  them  were  removed  in  Prussia,  being  in 
possession  of  a  great  part  of  the  disposable  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, they  avail^  themselves  of  the  distressed  condition  of  the 
great  land  holders,  and  purchased  large  real  estates^  It  is  a 
popular  opinion  in  Germany,  fortified  it  must  be  confessed 
oy  what  has  actually  happened  in  Poland,  that  where  Jews 
are  allowed  to  hold  lands,  the v  end  by  rooting  out  every  oth- 
er species  of  population.  So  tnat  the  hatred  against  them  was 
highly  aggravated  in  Prussia,  by  the  permission  granted  them 
to  nold  estates,  and  the  promptitude  with  which  they  availed 
themselves  of  it.  We  have  now  on  our  table  a  satirical 
comedy  in  German,  which  may  be  called  in  English  '  So  the 
world  goes  with  us,^  which  without  possessing  a  shade  of 
merit  of  the  hisher  kind,  contains  so  lively  a  picture  of  the 
domestic  life  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  Jews,  with  so  broad  a 

*  The  correipondence  of  Jewiili'  homcti  in  different  conntriee  of  the  con- 
tinent if  condneted  often  in  the  rabbinical  or  modem  Hebrew  ]anp;uase 
and  character,  bj  which  meaaa,  it  ia  tolerably  safe  from  Tiolation  m  the 
poat-olBce0. 

t  Unier  Verkehr ;  we  are  not  rare  that  we  have  caught  the  tpirit  of  this 
title  in  tbt  tran^tion,  which  we  hay«  given  of  it  in  the  text. 
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caricature  of  their  witais  and  of  their  manners,  that  they  are 
said  to  have  offerea  venr  laree  sums  to  the  managers  of  the 
theatres  in  Berlin  and  Frankfort,  to  prevent  its  being  played. 
These  attacks  on  the  Jews  have  not  been  confined  to  the  tnea- 
tre  or  the  satirists ;  and  the  gravest  politicians  and  econo- 
mists in  Germany  have  been  at  pains  to  testify  against  the 
extension  of  civil  privileges  to  a  nation  essentially  aliens,  and 
hostile  to  the  institutions  of  the  countries  in  which  they  so- 
journ.* The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  why  the  great 
civil  and  religious  liberty  enjoyed  in  America  has  not  drawn 
more  of  this  people  to  our  countrv*  One  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  drawn  from  their  reputed  dread  of  the  sea,  ^  for  the 
water,'  say  they,  ^  hath  no  beams.'  Another  reason  is  pre- 
dicated on  the  proverbial  acuteness  of  us  New  Englanders, 
with  which  not  even  the  Jews  dare  venture  into  competition. 
It  is  a  similar  cause  which  prevents  their  flourishing  in  Tur- 
key. Notwithstanding  the  rich  harvest,  which  one  would 
have  supposed  they  would  find  in  the  indolence,  luxuriousness, 
and  extravagance  of  the  Turks,  the  Jews  are  so  outdone  in 
shrewdness  by  the  Greeks,  and  both  are  so  far  surpassed  by 
the  lynx-eyed  cunning  of  the  Armenians,  that  all  the  princi- 
pal banking  business  at  Constantinople  is  conducted  by  Ar- 
menians, wnile  the  Greeks  are  fain  to  speak  with  tongues, 
and  the  Hebrews  to  vend  old  clothes.!- 

The  twenty-second  chapter  on  the  robbers  and  banditti  of 
Italy  makes  one  acauainted  with  many  new  and  entertaining 
facts.  It  is  a  trutii  suflkiently  humiliating  for  Italy,  that 
notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  by  the  governments  to  sup 
press  these  outlaws,  there  is  more  danger  from  robbers  m 
travelling  from  Rome  to  Naples,  and  from  Naples  to  Otranto, 
than  in  travelling  through  any  portion  of  European  Turkey, 
with  perha{)S  the  exception  of  the  independent  or  revolted 
country  of  the  Mainotes  in  the  Morea.  We  have  room  to 
lay  before  our  readers  but  one  extract  from  this  chapter. 

'  But  the  most  extraordinarj  bandit,  whose  exploits  somewhat 
resemble  flie  celebrated  ones  of  the  fiunous  Rinaldo  Rinaldini, 

*  See  the  etiaj  of  Professor  Fries  of  Heidelberg,  Ueber  die  Gefaehrdung 
dei  Wohlftandet  and  Characters  der  Deutschen  durch  die  Jadeo,  1816. 

t  The  Gteeks  are  the  most  respectaUe  interpreters  at  Constantinople. 
The  ofBce  of  chief  drogoman  of  the  Porte  is  regularly  held  bj  a  Greek 
prince,  and  is  the  stepping  stone  to  the  hospodanhip  of  Moldavia  or  Wal* 
iachia.  The  account  in  the  text  of  the  comparatiTe  pursuits  of  Armenians, 
Greeks,  and  Jews,  was  given  nt  by  a  good  natured  Jew,  on  Dm  pkia  of 
Troy. 
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a  priest  by  the  name  of  C  jnis  Annichiirico*  born  in  the  soudl 
■  or  Groti^i,  on  the  iroad  from  Tarento  to  Lecce.  His  first 
achievement  ivas  the  murder  of  a  whole  fiunily  in  the  town  of 
nancarilla.  He  had  been  a  bandit  for  twenty  j[ears ;  the  coaxk" 
try  pcof^®  believed  him  to  be  a  devil  or  magician,  and  lauehed 
ami  scoffed  at  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  pursue  him.  when 
the  French  genenl  Ottsvio,  a  Corsican  by  birth,  commanded  in 
this  province,  a  man  presented  himself  one  day  before  him*  and 
mud,  with  a  fierce  air,  "  the  bandit  whom  you  have  so  long  hunted 
is  now  before  yon,  but  if  he  is  molested,  vou  will  be  assassinated 
before  nig^t-fidl  *  Annichiarico  tnmea  and  disappeared,  and 
from^diat  time  general  Ottavio  doubtless  had  faith  in  the  belief  of 
the  people.  General  Church,  also,  when  one  day  in  pursuit  of 
this  man,  was  accosted  by  a  peasant,  who  drew  him  aside,  and 

£ve  some  intelljjsence  concerning  Annichiarico.  The  next  day 
»  peasant  was  fmind  dead  in  his  ^11>^  &nd  a  paper  mnned  on 
hitbveast  with  these  terrible  words:  **TUsis  the  fate  cfidl  those  ' 
who  betray  Annichiarico.* — ^The  last  band  he  commanded  was 
called  the  *■  decided  f  each  man  possessed  a  certificate,  bearing 
two  death'k  heads  with  other  bloodv  emblems,  and  the  words 
^  Justice,  liberty,  or  death,"  signed  by  Annichiarico.  I  saw  one 
in  ^neral  Church'b  possession,  written  with  human  blood.  At 
last,  m  Januaiy,  1819,  this  astonishing  man,  finding  himself  beset 
upon  all  points,  threw  himself,  about  sun-set,  with  five  followers^ 
into  an  ola  tower,  in  the  midst  of  a  farm-yard,  near  the  small  town 
of  Casuba,  hoping  that  in  the  dead  of  the  night  he  should  be  able  to 
escape  throoA  Sie  soldiers,  many  of  whom  were  his  friends,  and 
all  believed  him  to  be  the  devil.  But  in  the  course  of  an  hour  a 
dose  line  of  light  troops  was  drawn  round  the  tower,  out  of  reach 
of  musquet  shot,  and  after  a  siegi^  of  thirty-six  hours,  he  was  forced 
to  surrender,  having  fired  away  all  his  cartridges,  and  killed  five 
and  wound^  eleven  of  the  enemy.  He  was  carried  to  Franca- 
vUla,  the  scene  of  his  first  crime,  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and 
there  shot  It  was  on  a  Sunday  when  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
executed,  and  general  Church  sent  to  ask  the  priests,  if  it  was  ac- 
cording to  their  relision  to  shoot  a  man  on  that  day.  They  an- 
owere((  ^  the  better  die  day,  the  better  the  deed.*^  Annichiarico 
died  like  a  madman.  From  eidit  to  ten  thousand  persons  were 
assembled  to  see  him  shot,  and  to  the  last  moment  they  treated 
with  p^ect  scorn  and  indignation  the  notion  that  bullets  would 
pierce  mch  a  man.'  pp.  STS— -275. 

*  ^  Precisely  the  answer  giTen  by  the  notorious  Robert  Ferguson  to  those 
who  propOMO  to  kin  the  kmg,  James  II.  on  Sunday.  He  aJso  offered  to 
coDBeorate  the  Umidefbass  which  Rombold  was  to  use  to  fire  into  the  car- 
riage. See  Drydan*s  work^  vol.  xvii.  page  172— also  Mr.  ScoU^s  note  (91) 
to  Absalom  and  Aohitophel.^ 
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The  tweDty-third  chapter  on  the  Carbonari  and  other  secret 
societies  in  Italy,  has  engaged  the  public  interest,  from  the 
connexion  of  these  associations  with  the  late  revolution  in  Na- 
ples. The  most  curious  fact  relative  to  them  is  that  this  or* 
Emization,  by  which  the  late  legitimate  government  in  that 
ngdom  has  been  shaken,  was  original^  contrived  by  its 
friends  in  the  French  times,  as  an  engine  of  expelling  the 
foreign  rulers,  and  restoring  kin^  Ferdinand. 
'  The  chapter  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  might  advantageous* 
ly  have  been  connected  with  that  on  the  Index  Expurgatori^ 
us,  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume.  That  on  the  universities 
contains  what  little  a  traveller  is  able  to  collect,  or  a  foreigner 
curious  to  know  of  these  establishments.  Fallen  establishments 
we  had  nearly  called  them ;  but  the  names  of  Forcellini,  of 
Carlini,  of  De  Rossi,  and  others  as  renowned  belonging  to 
this  age  or  the  last,  must  forbid  that  epithet.  It  is  not  me  uni« 
vcrsities  in  Italy  that  are  fallen,  but  society,  which  has  fallen 
around  them,  and  has  no  more  the  means  of  sending  a  host  of 
pupils  to  their  walls ;  while  the  extensive  diffusion  of  learning 
oeyond  the  Alps  enables  a  person  to  get  as  good  an  education 
in  Scotland,  in  Upsal,  ana  in  Moscow,  as  he  could  get  in 
Padua  or  Pavia. 

Of  the  remaining  chapters  of  the  work,  though  constituting 
tke  least  technical,  and  the  best  written  portion  of  the  volume, 
we  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  speak, — and  must  be  content 
with  just  referring  our  readers  to  the  twenty-eighth,  on  the 
^Italian  nobility,^ the  thirtieth,  ^on  the  English  in  Italy,* 
the  thirty-first,  ^  on  the  Bonaparte  family  in  Rome,'  and  the 
thirty-second,  ^on  the  influence  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy,* 
as  replete  with  valuable  facts  and  curious  anecdotes,  and 
information,  for  the  most  part  not  elsewhere,  that  we  know  of, 
to  be  met  with. 

Of  the  general  character  of  this  work  we  have  already  suf- 
ficiently given  our  opinion ;  and  the  extracts  which  we  have 
made  from  it  will  afiord  our  readers  the  means  of  judging  of 
its  execution.  We  apprehend  there  are  few  of  our  travellers, 
with  whose  journals  and  notes  abroad  these  collections  of  Mr. 
Lyman  might  not  enter  into  advantageous  comparison ;  and 
to  speak  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  work  as  already 
familiar,  is  to  lav  claim  to  no  very  small  share  of  statistical^ 
economical,  ana  political  acquaintance  with  Italy. 
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T.  A.  S.  F.  8.  A.  London,  and  Cath.  Acadf  Rome.  Accompanied 
kj  an  elegant  engraving  of  the  Apostolical  tree.  l£mo,  pp.  419« 
nilAdelphia,  1820. 

Life  of  Wesley ;  and  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism. 
By  Robert  Sonthey,  Esq.    2  vols.  8vo,  g4. 

Life  oi  the  Rt  Hon.  John  Philpot  Curran,  late  Master  of  the 
Rolls  in  Ireland.  By  his  son  Wdliam  Henry  Curran,  Barrister 
«l  Law.    8vo.  g%  50. 

The  Abbot ;  being  the  sequel  of  the  Monastery.  By  the  anthor 
of  Waverly,  Ivanhoe,  &c  &c.     2  vols.  12mo.    Philadelphia,  1820. 

Same  work  in  8vo.  1  vol.    Boston,  1820. 

Memoirs  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  Esq.  Begun  by  him- 
self and  concluded  by  his  daughter,  Maria  Edgeworth.  2  vols. 
in  one.    S2, 25.    Bostcm. 

Tales  of  the  Heart  By  Mrs.  Opie.  l^o,  2  vols.  S^  New 
York,  182a 

Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  B.  D.  late  fellow  of  St 
SAafB  Coll^,  Cambridge,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Hon.  East  India 
Coamany.  By  John  Saigent,  jr.  First  American  Edition.  8vo, 
Ifk^OL    Boston,  182a 

Hemit  in  the  Country;  or  Sketches  of  English  manners.  By 
tht  Mthor  of  the  Hermit  in  London.    2  vols.  I2mo.    New  York, 

In  the  Press. 
Mln•r^l  Treatise  on  Maritime  Contracts  or  Letting  to  Hire, 
tmalated  from  tiie  French,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author  and  Notes. 
By  CMhk  Cushing.  8vo.    Cummings  and  Hilliard.    Boston. 


Errata  in  the  last  Member* 

Y^  tSlf  6x  ^fretn  wacke,^  read  ^u  wacke ;  page  236,  for  ^  ai  t^ 
1^  cIm^^  fttd^  ^10  to  the  iTtp,^  kc. 
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AsT.mT. — .Srchrpologia  Jhnrricana. — TransaeHmis  nnd  Cnltee- 
ttmsiif  the  American  JIntiquarian  Soatli),  Fol.  I,  Worcester, 
Sto.  pp.  436.    1820. 

It  mny  hI  iirst  nertn  singular,  that  an  association  should 
be  formetl  for  ritplTiring  tlie  antiijuilies  o[  n  coiiMtry,  the  dis- 
fiuTtftf  of  whirl),  in  awildernpss  ntate.  and  inhabited  only  bj' 
■avaife  trtbest  is  an  event  so  recent,  that  tlie  appellHtiim  of 
*  the  New  Wm-ld/  which  was  then  ^ven  it.  i^  still  retained  as 
appropriate;  and  which  poHSfaites  no  architectural  ruins,  no 
BtBtuen,  mulptures,  and  inscri|i(i(ins,  like  those  of  the  Old 
World.  Destitute,  however,  as  Noi-th  America  may  he  of  any 
such  monuments  of  ait,  and  of  fomicr  grnndeur,  there  are 
topirs*  roniipcred  with  its  ort^ipial  population  and  unwritten 
history.  ti>  excite  the  inquiries  and  occupy  the  researrhea  of 
the  learned.  Nolwith'itanding  the  in^eninus  hypotheses  of 
D'Arosta,  Bnrnius.  De  Laet,  and  Grolius,  and  the  opinions 
of  Roberlfion,  I'ennant.  iind  Clai  igei-o.  the  question,  xvlvenct 
•Smerica  was  Jirst  peopled,  has  never  been  Siitisfactnrily  an- 
swered. The  subject  has  acquired  increased  interest  by  the 
dihcovery  of  ancient  mounds  and  works  of  last  extent  on  the 
borders  of  the  rivers  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  indica- 
tive of  an  immense  population  in  a  region  since  overgrown 
with  forests ;  and  of  being  erected  hy  a  people  who  had  made 
greater  advances  in  the  arts  and  in  improvement,  than  the 
present  race  of  Indians,  or  tlian  thetr  ancestors,  since  the 
Europeans  have  been  acquainted  with  them.  'I'he  savage 
nations  of  the  wilds  possess  no  tradition  concerning  their 
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origin^  their  ose^  or  the  people  by  whom  they  were  constmct* 
ed ;  and  view  them  with  the  same  curiosity  and  wonder^  as 
^  the  new  settlers  of  the  country  where  they  are  situated. 
To  obtain  accurate  surveys  and  descriptions  of  these  ancient 
remains^  appears  to  have  engaged  the  earliest  cares  of  the 
society^  the  first  volume  of  whose  trpinsactions  is  now  before 
us. 

Another  evidence^  that  new  as  America  is  among  the  na- 
tions, it  furnishes  subjects  for  atitiquanan  investigation^ 
arises  from  the  languages  spoken  by  the  natives.  This  subject 
has  lately  excited  considerable  attention.  The  *  New  views 
of  the  origin  of  the  tribte  and  nations  of  America*'  by  Dr. 
Barton,  illustrated  by  <  Comparative  vocabularies  ;' — ^the 
<  Historical  account  of  the  Indian  nations*'  by  the  venerable 
Heckewelder^— 4he  ingenious  discussions  of  Mr.Du  Ponceau  ; 
—and  the  learned  <  Essay  on  a  uniform  orthography  of  the 
Indian  languages  of  North  America,'  by  Mr.  Pickering,  are 
likely  to  furnish  important  aid,  in  ascertaining  from  what 
stock  of  the  Old  World  the  New  was  originally  peopled. 

The  aid  which  is  furnished  by  the  volume  before  us  to 
these  interesting  topics  of  investigation  is  ample,  and  will 
he  received  by  the  public  with  grateful  acknowledgments. 
The  American  Antiquarian  Society  owes  its  origin 
and  much  of  its  success  to  the  exertions  and  the  munificence 
of  the  individual,  who  sustains  the  office  of  its  president, 
Isaiah  Thomas  Esq.  of  Worcester.  It  obtained  an  act  of 
incorporation  October  24,  1812.  Its  immediate  and  |)eculiar 
design  is  to  discover  the  antiquities  of  our  own  continent  ;  to 
preserve  relics  and  implements  of  the  Aborigines ;  and  to 
collect  manuscript  and  printed  documents  and  books,  relating 
to  the  early  settlement  and  subsequent  history  of  the  country. 
To  further  these  objects,  its  founder,  at  its  first  organization, 
made  a  donation  to  the  society  of  a  large  collection  of  books ; 
and  in  1819  its  library  contained  about  oOOO  volumes,  include 
ing  the  remains  of  the  library  formerly  belonging  to  Drs.  In- 
crease and  Cotton  Mather,  the  most  ancient  in  Massachusetts,  if 
not  in  the  United  States,  which  v^  as  presented  by  Mrs.  Hannah 
Mather  Crocker.  A  valuable  addition  of  above  900  volumes 
has  lately  been  made  by  the  bequest  of  the  Rev.  William 
Bentley  D.  D.  of  Salem.  The  society  also  pos«9esses  a  museum 
and  cabinet,  which  contain  many  curious  articles  collected  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.    For  the  deposit  of  these. 
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for  the  public  meetings  or  t)ic  membei-s,  And  Tor  the  nrcom- 
moiletiun  of  those  who  wihIi  to  consult  the  noufces  of  uur 
Itiatory.  a  handsome  ctlificc  has  bcet>  crertetl  in  the  town  of 
IVorcester  Kt  the  cx|ienso  of  tlio  ineaidcnt,  and  by  him  given 
to  the  siicioty. 

Assiduoua  in  accnmplishing  Die  objects  or  its  institution, 
the  society  lias  given  lu  tlie  public  a  volume  of  its  •Transac- 
tions and  Ctfllections/  it  is  introduced  by  several  articles 
relative  to  the  formation  of  the  society,  its  progress,  and 
present  state  ;  tollowed  by  an  extract  from  Ilennejiin's 'Ac- 
count of  the  discovery  of  the  river  Mississippi  and  the  adjacent 
country  by  the  lakes.'  and  of  *  La  Salle's  undertaking  to 
discovrr  the  same  river  by  way  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.* 
Though  the  public  have  long  been  in  possession  of  these  last 
documents,  yet  tliey  weiv  deemed  worthy  of  bring  reprinted 
hei-e,  as  romiH-ising  the  first  information  obtained  by  Ku- 
ropcauH  of  a  n-gion,  which  contains  the  most  curious  monu- 
nicnts  of  antiquity  in  North  America, 

The  greater  portion  of  the  original  articles  contained  in 
these  memoirs  consists  of  descriptions  of  tliose  ancient  works 
by  Caleb  Atwater  Esq.  of  Circleville,  Ohio,  comniunicaled 
in  an  epiaiolaiy  correspondence  with  the  prc^iidciit  of  the 
society.  By  the  pulgiahing  committee  they  have  been  ar- 
ranged, and  somewhat  abridged,  Ttiey  are  preceded  by  a 
large  and  excellent  map  of  the  state  of  Ohio  ;  and  are  illus< 
trated  by  drawings  of  the  principal  antiquities,  which  mako 
the  description  more  intelligible  and  aatisfactoi-y. 

Mr.  Atwater  remarks, 

'Our  an1i(|uitie8  belong  not  only  to  diflerent  eras,  in  pulot  of 
time,  but  to  several  nations  ;  and  those  nrticles,  belonging  to  the 
same  era  and  tbc  same  people,  were  inteuded  by  their  authors  to 
be  applied  to  man?  ililTerent  uses. 

«  We  shall  divide  tlieae  antiquities  into  three  classes.  1.  Those 
belongine  to  Indians.  3.  To  people  of  Kuropeau  origin  ;  and  3. 
Those  of  that  people  who  raised  our  ancient  lortsand  tumuli. 

*  Those  atittquitieii,  tckieli,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  belong 
to  the  A'orth  American  /niiuins,  are  neither  numerous  nor  very 
interesting.  They  consist  of  ruite  stone  axes  and  knives,  of  pes- 
tles used  in  preparing  maize  for  food,  of  arrow-heads,  and  a  few 
other  articles,  so  exactly  similar  to  those  found  in  all  the  Atlantic 
states,  that  a  description  of  them  is  deemed  quite  useless.'  p.  Ill, 

The  antiquities,  ftrftrng mg  fo  people  of  European  ori/k,  con- 
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aist  principally  of  articles  left  by  some  of  the  first  traYeUera 
in  these  parts  of  the  country » or  buried  with  Indians  i/^ho  ha4 
obtained  theni«  perhaps,  fitim  the  early  settlers  of  Canada. 
It  was  necessary  to  account  for  these,  because,  when  founds 
they  have  sometimes  been  taken  for  implements  of  native 
inhabitants,  and  referi*ed  to  as  evidence  that  the  country  was 
formerly  occupied  by  those  who  possessed  the  arts  of  civilized 
life. 

*  The  third  and  most  highly  interesting  class  of  antiquities 
comprehends  those  belonging  to  that  people  who  erected  our  ancient 
forts  and  tumuli  ;  those  military  works,  whose  walls  and  ditches 
cost  so  much  labour  in  their  structure;  those  nuoietous  and  some- 
times lofty  mounds,  which  owe  their  oriu;in  to  a  people  far  more 
civilized  than  our  Indians,  hut  far  less  so  than  Europeans.  These 
works  are  interesting,  on  many  accounts,  to  the  antiquarian,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  divine ;  especially  when  we  consider  the 
unmense  extent  of  country,  which  ttiey  cover,  the  great  labour 
which  they  cost  their  authors,  the  acquaintance  with  the  useful 
arts  whicli  that  people  had,  when  compared  with  our  present  race 
of  Indians,  the  granc^eur  of  many  of  the  works  themselves,  the 
total  absence  of  all  historical  records  or  even  traditionary  accounts 
respecting  them,  the  great  interest  which  the  learned  have  taken 
in  them,  to  which  we  may  add  the  destruction  of  them,  which  is 
going  on  in  almost  every  place  where  they^re  found  in  this  whole 
eountry.*p-  120. 

*  They  abound  most  in  the  vicinity  of  eood  streams,  and  are 
sever,  or  rarely,  found,  except  in  a  fertile  soil.  They  are  not 
found  in  the  prairies  of  Ohio,  and  rarely  in  the  barrens,  and  there 
they  are  small,  and  situated  on  the  edge  of  them,  and  on  dry 
ground.'  p«  124. 

These  ancient  works  consist,  t.  of  mounds,  or  tumuli,  of  a 
conical  form,  from  fi\e  feet  to  more  than  a  hundred  in  height : 
2.  of  elevated  squaivs,  supposed  to  be  *  high  places'  for 
sacred  purposes,  or  the  foundations  of  temples ;  and  these  are 
of  various  dimensions  and  heights :  3.  of  walls  of  earthy 
from  five  to  twenty  feet  high,  and  enclosing  from  one  acre  to 
more  than  a  hundred  ;  some  laid  out  in  regular  squai'eD,8oroe 
made  exactly  circular,  and  some  of  irregular  construction* 
The  principal  of  these  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  fortifi- 
cations, or  as  the  means  of  fencing  in  large  towns ;  and 
4.  of  parallel  walls  of  earth,  extending  sometimes  several 
miles  i||lftelieved  to  be  designed  for  covered  ways^  for  race 
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grounds,  and  Tor  places  of  amusement.  Tliey  all  appear  to 
ha\e  been  bttUt  with  'earth  taken  up  unirnrmly  from  the 
suri'are  of  tlie  plain  on  which  they  are  ercrteil,  s<i  as  not  to 
lenvv  any  trarrs  by  wUirli  we  perreive  from  whence  it  was 
collecied,  and  are  as  nearly  perpeniluular  b§  the  earth  rould 
be  mailc  to  lie'  That  these  are  works  of  great  antiquity 
tpiwars  from  this  declaration  uf  our  author ; 

'  Trees  of  the  lurcest  aize,  whose  concentric  annular  nngs  have 
been  counted,  have  in  many  iootances  as  many  as  fbur  hun- 
dred, and  tliey  appear  to  l>e  at  least  the  third  growth  since  the 
works  were  accu|iied.'  p.  219. 

■Along  the  Uhio,  where  the  river  ifl  in  many  places  washing 
awny  its  banks,  hearths  and  fire  places  are  broi^t  to  light,  two, 
four,  and  eveu  six  feet  below  the  surface.  A  lung  time  ii>uat  have 
elapaed  since  the  earth  was  deposited  over  them.  Around  them 
are  spread  immense  quantities  of  muscle  shells,  bones  of  animals, 
&c.  From  the  depth  of  many  uf  these  remains  of  chimneys  below 
the  present  surface  of  the  earth,  on  which,  at  the  settlement  of 
this  country  by  its  present  inhabitants,  grew  as  large  trees  as  any 
in  the  surrounding  fi>reHl,  the  conclusion  is,  that  a  long  period, 
perhap  a  tliuusand  years,  has  elapsed  since  these  hearths  were 
oeserled.'  pp.  2£d,  2:^6. 

The  first  of  these  mounds  and  '  forts.'  as  they  are  usually 
called,  in  a  north-eaiitern  direrliun,  is  on  tlie  south  side  of 
Ontario,  not  far  from  Blark  river.  One  on  tbr  Chei  ango 
rivei.  at  Oxford,  ia  the  farthest  south,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
tlie  Alleghaiiies. 

*  These  works  are  small,  very  ancient,  and  appear  tn  mark  the 
utmost  extent  of  the  settlement  of  the  people  who  erected  them  in 
tii&t  direction.  In  travelling  towards  Lake  f^rie,  in  a  western 
direction  from  the  works  above  mentioned,  a  few  smull  works  are 
occasionally  found,  especi  illy  in  the  Geuessee  country.  But  they 
are  few  and  small,  until  we  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  Cataraugus 
creek,  a  water  of  Lake  Erie,  lu  Cataraugus  county,  in  the  state  of 
New  York  ;  where  Oovemor  Clinton,  in  his  Memoir,  says,  a  line 
of  forts  commences,  eilending  south  upwards  uf  fifty  miles,  and 
Dot  more  than  fuur  or  five  miles  apart.  I'bereissaid  to  be  another 
line  of  them  parallel  to  these,  winch  generally  contain  a  few  acree 
of  ground  only,  whi>se  walls  are  only  a  few  feet  in  height.  Trav* 
elling  towards  the  aoutli-west,  these  works  aie  fiequently  seen, 
but,  like  those  already  mentioned,  they  arc  ciimpaiatively  small, 
ta^l  we  arrive  on  the  liking,  near  Newark,  where  are  some  of 
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the  most  extensive  and  intricate  of  any  in  this  state,  perhaps  in 
the  world.  Leaving  these,  stiil  proceeding  in  a  south-western 
direction,  we  find  some  verj  extensive  ones  at  Circleville.  At 
Chillicothe  there  were  some,  but  the  destroying  hand  of  man  has 
despoiled  them  of  their  contents,  and  entirely  removed  them.  On 
Faint  Creek  are  some,  far  exceeding  ail  others  in  some  respects, 
where  probably  was  once  an  ancient  city  of  great  extent.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto  are  some  very  extensive  ones,  as  well  as  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Muskincum..  In  fine,  these  works  are  thickly^ 
scattered  over  the  vast  plain  from  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Brie  to  the  Mexican  gulf,  increasing  in  number,  size,  and 
grandeur,  as  we  proceed  towards  the  south.  They  may  be  traced 
around  the  gulf,  across  the  province  of  Texas  into  New  MexicOy 
and  all  the  way  into  South  America.'  pp.  122 — 124. 

Mr.  Atwater,  profensing  '  to  examine  with  care  and  des- 
cribe with  fidelity  those  antiquities  which  are  found  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,'  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  several  of  the 
meet  considerable  and  curious,  from  actual  measurement  and 
nrrey.  We  shall  endea\onr,  by  abridging  some  of  his  des- 
criptions, and  by  a  few  extracts,  to  enable  our  readers  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  structure  and  dimensions  of  these  very  re- 
markable works. 

The  ancient  works  near  Newark,  in  Licking  county,  are 
of  great  extent.  A  foi*t,  nearly  in  the  form  of  an  octagon, 
enclosing  about  forty  acres,  constructed  of  walls  ten  feet  high, 
is  connected  with  a  round  fort  of  twenty-two  acres,  by  par- 
allel walls  of  equal  height.  Similar  walls  form  a  passage  to 
the  Licking  river  northerly,  and  run  in  a  southerly  direction 
to  an  unexplored  distance.  A  like  guarded  pass-way,  SOO 
chains  in  length,  leads  to  a  square  fort  containing  twenty 
acres,  which  is  in  the  same  manner  connected  with  a  round 
one  containing  twenty-six  acres.  At  the  extremities  or  the 
outer  passes,  arc  what  may  be  called  <  round  towers ;'  and 
adjacent  to  one  of  the  forts  is  'an  observatory,  partly  of 
atonoy  thirty  feet  high.'  <  It  commanded  a  full  view  of  a 
considerable  part,  if  not  all  of  the  plain  on  which  these  an- 
cient works  stand ;  and  would  do  so  now,  were  tlie  thick 
growth  of  aged  forest  trees  which  clothe  this  tract  cleared 
away.  Under  this  observatory  was  a  passage,  from  appear- 
ances, and  a  secret  one  probably,  to  the  water  coui*se  which 
once  run  near  this  spot^  but  has  since  moved  further  off.* 
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.  <  A  few  miles  below  Newark,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Licking, 
are  some  extraordinarj  holes  dug  in  the  earth.  In  popular  lan« 
guage  thej  are  called  ^  wells,'*  but  were  not  dug  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  water^  either  fresh  or  salt  There  are  at  least  a 
thousand  ot  these  wells;  many  of  them  are  more ^ than  twenty 
feet  in  depth.  A  great  deal  of  cosiositj  has  been  excited  as  to 
the  objects  sought  lor  bjr  the  people  who  dug  these  holes.'  p.  ISO. 

In  Perry  county  is  a  large  stone  work*  of  a  triangular 
form,  enclosing  upwards  of  forty  acres.  This  Mr.  Atwater 
describes  and  ttien  remai-ks, 

<  It  is  on  high  ground,  and  of  course  could  not  have  been  a  place 
of  habitation  for  any  leneth  of  time.  It  might  have  been  the 
place  where  some  solemn  feast  was  annually  held  by  the  tribe  by 
which  it  was  formed.  The  place  has  now  become  a  forest,  and 
the  soil  is  too  poor  to  have  ever  been  cultivated  by  a  people  who 
invariably  chose  to  dwell  on  a  fertile  spot.'    p.  132. 

There  is  next  given  a  very  particular  description  of  the 
works  at  Marietta,  extracted,  with  handsome  arkno>%ledg- 
mentSy  from  a  volume  which  contains  some  elaborate  discus- 
sions upon  the  Western  antiquities,  but  which  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  published,  as  copies  enough  were  not  sold 
to  pay  the  engraver's  bill,  and  most  of  the  edition  now  re- 
mains on  the  shelves  of  the  author.^ 

The  works  at  Circleville  are  among  the  most  perfect  and 
curious  in  the  whole  region. 

<  There  are  two  forts,  one  being  an  exact  ci  relet  the  other  an 
exact  square.  The  former  is  surrounded  by  two  walls,  with  a 
deep  ditch  between  them.  The  latter  is  encompassed  by  one 
wall  without  any  ditch.  The  former  was  sixty -nine  feet  in 
diameter,  measuring  from  outside  to  outside  of  the  circular  outer 
wall ;  the  latter  is  exactly  fifty-five  rods  square,  measuring  the 
same  way.  The  wails  of  the  circular  furt  were  at  least  twenty 
feet  in  height,  meaburing  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  befure  the 
town  of  Circleville  was  built.  The  inner  wall  was  of  clay,  taken 
up  probably  in  the  northern  part  of  the  fort,  where  was  a  low 
place,  and  is  still  considerably  lower  than  any  other  part  of  the 
work.  Tlie  outside  wall  was  taken  from  the  ditch  which  4s  be* 
tween  these  walls,  and  is  alluvial,  consisting   of  pebbles  worn 

•  We  refer  to  the  •  Tour  in  Ohio,'  by  the  author  of  a  *  Poem  on  Ameri- 
can Patronage.* 
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soiMith  in  water,  and  taiifi,  to  a  rerj  coBsiderable  depth,  more 
than  hftj  feet  at  least.  The  ootBide  of  the  walls  i»  about  five  or 
six  feet  m  height  now ;  on  the  inside,  the  ditch  is  at  present  gener- 
ally not  more  than  fifteen  feet.  They  are  disappeariog  be^re  us 
dailj«  and  will  soon  be  g;one«  The  walls  of  the  sqaare  fort  are,  at 
this  time,  where  left  standing,  abcHit  ten  feet  in  height.  There  were 
eiriit  gate*waj8,  or  o|)eninefi,  leadine  into  the  square  fort,  and 
only  one  into  the  circular  lort.  Before  each  of  these  openings 
was  a  mound  of  earth,  perhaps  four  feet  high,  forty  feet  perhaps 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  twenty  or  upwards  at  the  summit. 
These  mounds,  for  two  rods  or  more,  are  exactly  in  front  of  the 
gate-ways,  and  were  intended  for  the  defence  of  these  openings. 
As  thiii  work  was  a  perfect  square,  so  the  gate-ways  and  their 
watch  towers,  were  equidistant  from  each  other.  These  mounds 
were  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  and  exactly  parallel  with  tlie 
wall*    p.  141,142. 

<  The  extreme  care  of  the  authors  of  these  works  to  protect  and 
defend  every  part  of  the  circle  is  no  where  visible  about  this 
•quare  fort.  The  former  is  defended  by  two  high  walls;  the 
latter  by  one.  The  former  has  a  deep  ditch  encircling  it;  this 
has  none.  The  former  could  be  entered  at  one  place  only  ;  this 
at  eii^ht,  and  those  about  twenty  feet  broad.  The  present  town 
ef  Circleviile  covers  all  the  round  and  the  western  half  of  the 
square  fort'    p.  143. 

<  The  walls  of  this  work  vary  a  few  desrees  from  north  and 
south,  east  and  west ;  but  not  more  than  the  needle  varies,  and 
not  a  few  surveyots  have,  from  this  circumstance,  been  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  the  authors  of  these  works  were  acquainted 
with  astronomy.  What  surprised  me  on  measuring  these  forts, 
was  the  exact  manner  in  which  they  had  laid  down  their  circle 
and  square  ;  so  that  after  every  effort,  by  the  most  careful  survey 
to  detect  some  error  in  their  measurement,  we  found  that  it  was 
impossible,  and  that  the  measurement  was  much  more  correct 
than  it  would  have  been  in  all  probahihty,  had  the  present  inhab- 
itants undertaken  to  construct  such  a  work.  Let  those  consider 
this  circumstance,  who  aff*ect  to  believe  that  these  antiquities  were 

by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  race  of  Indians.'    p.  144. 


Oor  author  describes  also  the  works  at  Paint  Creek,  which 
are  less  re^ar  in  their  structure,  and  enclose  elevations  of 
an  elliptical,  a  triania^ular,  and  a  crescer.t  form ;  those  at 
Portsmouth  ;  those  on  the  Little  Miami ;  and  those  at  Cin- 
cinnati ;  but»  as  a  just  idea  of  them,  and  indeed  of  th(»se 
which  we  hare  mentioned  aboYe>  is  dependent  upon  the  draw- 
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ings  to  which  a  constant  rerercnce  is  made,  we  mnst  i*efer 
our  readers  to  the  book  itself,  assuring  them  that  it  wiU 
highly  gratify  their  curiosity  and  rewai^  their  examination. 
We  have  next  a  description  of  the  mounds,  which  are  of 
three  kinds  :  1.  tumuH  of  earth ;  whirh  appear  to  be  ceme* 
terics,  or  monuments'  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  dead :  £• 
conical  piles,  principally  of  stone ;  which  might  have  been 
ajltars,  or  formed  for  sacred  pur|Mjses :  and  3.  pyramidical 
mounds ;  which  are  supjiosed  to  have  been  observatories^  or 
watch-towers. 

^  The  mounds,  or  tumuli  of  earth,  are  of  various  altitudes  and 
dimensions,  some  being  only  four  or  five  feet  in  heielit,  and  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  diameter  at  their  base ;  whilst  others,  as  we 
travel  to  the  south,  rise  to  the  height  of  eighty  and  ninety  feet. 

*  They  are  generally,  when  completed,  in  the  form  of  a  cone. 
Those  in  the  north  part  of  Ohio  are  inferior  in  size,  and  fewer  ia 
number,  than  those  along  the  river.  The  mounds  are  believed  to 
exist  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  west  to  the  Alleshaniet 
in  the  east;  from  the  southern  shore  of  lake  Brie  to  the  Mexican 
^If;  and  though  few  and  small  in  the  north,  numerous  and  lofty 
in  the  south,  yet  exhibit  proofs  of  a  common  origin.'    p.  I6r« 

In  the  subsequent  pages,  Mr.  Atwater  describes  a  variety 
of  articles  found  in  the  mounds,  and  accompanies  his  des- 
cription with  drawings ;  and  they  clearly  prove  that  the  con- 
structors of  these  works  possessed  a  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  arts,  particularly  of  making  <  vases  of  calcarious  brc<:cia,' 
of  forming  what  seems  to  have  been  armour  of  copper,  and 
of  fabricating  various  implements  of  materials,  of  forms,  and 
for  purposes  unknown  to  any  tribe  of  the  Indians  who  have 
inhabited  that  region  for  at  least  the  thi-ee  last  centuries* 
We  think  it  highly  imporiant  that  all  such  relics  should  be 
carefully  preserved  in  sonie  public  museum ;  as  a  comparison 
of  them  with  those  taken  from  the  northern  Asiatic  mounds, 
and  those  from  the  Teocalli  at  Mexico,  will  show  whether 
those  who  constructed  the  works  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi were  descendants  of  the  Tartay  or  Scythians  and 
progenitors  of  the  Mexicans,  or  rather  of  their  predecessors, 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Peru. 

Mentioning  the  mounds  qfslmit^  Mr.  Atwater  says, 

<  These  works  are,  like  those  of  earth,  in  form  of  a  cone,  com- 
posed of  small  stones,  on  which  no  marks  of  tools  are  visible.   In 
JVVm;  Series.  No.  6,  32 
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It  is  but  justice  to  say^  that  the  active^  zealous,  and  inde- 
fatigable exertions  of  Mr.  Atwater  in  collecting  the  materials 
^'bich  com|K>8e  the  principal  part  Of  the  volume  before  us» 
and  in  obtaining  such  accurate  measurements  and  delinea- 
tions, do  him  much  honour.  He  bas  furnished  information 
respecting  these  wonderful  structures,  which  is  more  satis- 
factory than  has  ever  before  been  given  to  the  public ;  and 
his  labours  are  particularly  valuable  and  meritorious,  because 
the  antiquities  which  he  has  so  minutely  and  accurately  des- 
cribed are  constantly  mouldering  away,  and  every  year 
becoming  more  and  more  indistinct ;  and,  as  the  forests  are 
cleared,  settlements  made,  and  the  land  cultivated^  they  will 
one  after  another  be  levelled  and  obliterated. 

The  latter  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  <  an  account  of 
the  present  state  of  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  Ohio,' 
by  John  Johnston  Esq.  United  States  agent  for  Indian 
affairs ;  <  Gonjertiires  i*especting  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
North  America,'  by  Mtmes  Fiske  Esq. ;  '  Antiquities  and 
Curiosities  of  Western  Pennsylvania,'  by  President  Alden ; 
<  Communications,'  by  Dr.  S.  Mitcbill ;  'Description  of  a 
remarkable  cave  in  Kentucky,'  by  J.  H.  Farnham;  <  An 
account  of  the  exsiccated  body,  or  mummy,  found  in  a  cave,' 
by  Charles  Wilkins  Esq. ;  and  a  very  interesting  '  account 
of  the  Caraibs  who  inhabited  the  Antilles/  by  William  Shel- 
don Esq.  of  Jamaica. 


Art.  XIII. — Memoires  Historiques  sur  la  vie  de  M.  Suard^  snr 
ses  icrits^  et  sur  le  18*"^  Siede,  par  Dominique  Joseph  QaraU 
Paris,  8vo,  2  vols.  1820. 

This,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  a  very  indifferent  work. 
The  plan  is  bad,  and  the  execution  not  much  better.  We 
cannot,  in  conscience,  recommend  it  to  our  readers;  but 
having  taken  the  trouble  to  go  through  it  ourselves,  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  turn  the  time  and  labour  employed  upon  it  to 
some  account,  by  extracting  a  part  of  the  more  instructive 
and  amusing  passages.  The  least  valuable  book  generally 
contains  something  worth  attention,  as  it  has  been  observed, 
that  some  fruit  may  be  gathered  from  the  conversation  of  the 
dullest  companion. 

The  author  of  this  work  sustained  a  conspicuous  part  in 
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the  Frencli  revolution,  itriil  lield  the  office  of  Minister  of  Jus- 
tire,  at  its  wnr^t  petind.     It  was  he  wlio  annnuiicct)  to  tlie 
unforlunnte  Louis  XVI  tlie  Ri^Titciicc  passed  upon  Iiitn  by  the 
Convetiliun,  null  whn  prpsidcd,  us  llic  supei-inr  judicial  offi- 
cer, over  all  the  ppureedings  connected  witli  his  trial  and'  1 
esccullon,     Aud  yet  Garat  was  not  \iy  nature  a  ])erson  of  a 
euvftgc  and  feiwioua  character.     He  posscaserl,  on  the  con-.l 
ti'ary,  the  fine  taste  and  I'eelingB,  that  accompany  a  ilclicatft  j 
physical  organization,  and  his  mind  wn<i  early  disciplined  I 
by  literary  studies.     Before  the  opening  uf  (lie  revolution,  hfr*  i 
had  obtained  a  considerable  reputaiion  by  Hevrral  jiublications  f 
of  a  fugitive  kind,  and  wa»  a  prninising  candidate  for  higher  1 
literary  eminence.     Unfortunately  fiis  mind  wai  heated  by  l 
the  political  effervescence  uf  the  time,  and  with  intentions 
originally  lionest  and  philanthropic,  he  was  hurried  on,  step 
by  tticp,  to  lake  a  leading  paK  in  scenes  of  horror,  that  would 
have  disgraced  the  worst  of  savages.    This,  like  a  thousand 
other  examples  of  the  same  de^irription,  may  serve  to  incul- 
cate the  naefnl  lesson,  that,  when  party  disputes  run  high,  the  J 
best  intentions  and  the  most  i-espectable  personal  qualities  arb  I 
compatible  with  the  most  atrocious  line  of  conduct;  and  may 
teach  us  to  pause,  when  those,  whom  we  ordinarily  ivsiiect 
and  esleom,  would  persuade  an  for  political  purposes  to  follnw 
them  to  the  perpetration  nf  treason  and  mtirder. 

Attracted  into  the  vortes  of  political  affairsi  and  absorbcil 
by  their  details,  before  his  views  on  general  subjects  were 
sufficicnily  matured,  Mr.  Gmathas  brought  to  the  present 
enterprise  a  large  stock  of  superficial  reading  un  various 
subjects,  accompanied  by  a  very  slender  share  of  original 
thought.  It  is  his  plan  to  connect  with  a  biogi-aphlcal  sketch 
of  Mr.  Suard  a  review  of  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  in 
some  measure  of  political  events  during  ihc  eighteenth  centu- 
ry. It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  absurd  and  incongruous 
scheme.  Suard,  a  man  of  real  merit  in  his  way,  and  a  gooil 
writer,  was  a  pemon  of  a  must  unassuming  character,  and 
passed  his  whole  life  in  a  secondary  sphere  of  action.  He 
neitlier  took  the  lead  in  the  opinions,  nor  in  the  events  uf  his 
time.  He  received  his  philosophical  impressions  from  the 
loftier  spirits,  that  were  shaking  the  world  around  him,  and 
communicated  them  lo  the  public  through  the  journal,  of 
which  he  was  the  editor.  He  was  either  too  mudeat  or  too 
indolent  to  turn  his  talent  for  writing  to  any  account^  and 
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was  satisfiedlf  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  our  own  writers, 
<  with  adding  a  nameless  atone  to  the  pyramid  of  his  country's 
glory/  He  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  on  the  strength 
of  jiis  good  character,  and  his  translation  of  Robertson's 
Charles  V ;  and  his  greatest  original  efibrt  Is  admitted  by 
his  biographer  to  have  been  a  few  letters  published  in  his 
journal,  upon  the  musical  quarrel  that  raged  at  one  time 
¥rith  so  much  bitterness  at  Paris ;  and  even  tliese  he  never 
avowed*  Such  was  the  person,  who  is  now  marlLcd  out  lor 
the  leading  figure  in  a  group,  composed  of  the  most  distin- 
guished chara^  ters  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

A  plan  80  defective  miglit  have  been  remedied  in  part  by  a 
better  execution.  A  rich  stock  of  biographical  anecdotes  and 
▼aluable  remarks,  relating  to  the  literary  history  of  the  pe- 
riod in  question,  would  have  been  interesting  under  an^  title. 
Instead  of  this,  we  have  a  very  small  propurtioii  of  narrative, 
and  an  overwhelming  mass  of  crude  and  indigested  specula- 
tion upon  all  sorts  of  subjects.  The  author  talkH  long  and 
largely  upon  every  thingt  and  has  evidently  reflected  with 
precision  and  justice  upon  nothing.  His  style  is  the  image 
of  bis  matter,  ambitious  without  effect,  and  diffuse  without 
perspicuity.  Su|ierficial  views  are  obtruded  with  pomp  and 
bustle,  and  in  all  theim|iosiiig  majesty  of  Italics  and  Capitals, 
as  profound  and  original  conclusions.  And  this  is  the  m«ire 
unpleasant,  as  the  prim  iples  of  the  work  are  professedly 
libera],  and  it  therefore  has  the  effect  of  an  injudicious  and 
unsuccessful  defence  of  a  good  cause.  There  is,  however,  a 
slender  strain  of  narrative  running  through  the  whole,  which 
is  interesting  and  attractive,  from  the  great  charactei*s  to 
which  it  relates,  and  it  is  to  this  that  we  shall  principally 
attach  ourselves  in  the  present  article,  with  some  occasional 
remarks  on  the  general  subjects  introduced  and  discussed  in 
the  work. 

One  of  Suard's  earliest  productions  was  a  eulogy  on  Louis 
XY.  A  prize  had  been  offered  by  a  provincial  academy  for 
the  best  performance  on  this  subject,  and  Suard  obtained  it 
A  part  of  this  eulogy  was  occupied  witli  an  account  of  the 
distinguished  writers  of  the  time ;  and  the  merit  and  genius 
of  Montesquieu  were  particularly  extolled.  The  illustrious 
president  was  pleased  with  this  tribute  of  applause,  and  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  the  young  WTiter.  This  was  among  the 
first  ciiTumstances,  that  gave  him  an  introduction  into  the 
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higlier  literary  ciccle^.  The  following  pa.<isage  contains  some 
iiitet-estinis;  details  or  tlio  domestic  life  or  Montesquieu,  and  of 
bis  o{iinioiis. 

'  Scarce  vaa  Montesquieu's  vish  to  see  M.  Suard  knowR)  l>ut 
it  waa  fulfilled.  M.  Suard,  like  Kucratea  before  Sjlla,  felt  little 
of  that  canfusioD  before  Montesquieu,  into  which  one  iBcummonly 
thrown,  by  the  presence  of  gieat  men.  Whether  alone,  or  in  cora- 
pany,  with  this  great  ^eniiiB,  he  was  ateatie,  as  one  alwayiis,  when 
happv-  It  is  true,  that  no  man,  of  great  or  of  small  talents,  was 
ever  more  simple  than  Montescjuieu  in  his  deportment  and  man- 
ners ;  and  lie  was  as  iiiiirh  so,  in  the  saloons  of  Paris,  as  upon  his 
estate  at  the  Brdde,  where, among  his  lawns,  his  fountains,  and  his 
English  groves,  be  passed  the  day,  from  muruing;  to  night,  with  a 
white  cotton  ca|i  on  his  head, and  a  long  vine  pole  on  his  shoulder  ; 
and  where  lliuse,  who  came  to  presenl  lu  him  the  homsge  of  Kurope, 
asked  liim  more  than  once,  en  te  tutoi/ant,  like  a  vine-dresser,  "  if 
that  were  the  csstle  of  Montesquieu."  Whenever  he  spoke,  of 
which  he  was  neither  profuse,  nor  sparing, you  felt  sure  that  il  was 
Montesquieu.  It  was  by  turns  the  sprightly  gaiety  of  Rjcca,  the 
vast  and  rapid  views  of  Usheck  ;  sometimes  the  energetical  and 
poetical  exprcMion  of  passion  of  Hniann,  and  always  the  same 
enrrsT.  when  his  hnt'eo  of  despotism  kindled  his  imagination. 
His  defenre  of  the  Enpril  des  Loin,  said  d' Alembert,  was  tht  image 
ofkUi  eonver&ilian  ;  h  it  conversation  was  rqual  to  his  ufritings, 
F^n^lon,  Mimlesquieu,  and  Voltaire  are  the  only  great  writers, 
who  have  displayed,  to  this  degree,  the  gift  of  speech.  M.  Suard, 
as  good  a  Judge  in  this  respect  as  d'Alembert,  was  of  this  opinion. 

This  perioil  in  the  life  of  Susrd  was  one  of  tliuse,  ol  which  he 
recalled  the  memory  with  the  greatest  delight.  He,  who  knew 
more  by  rcHectton  than  memory,  recollected,  even  to  the  very 
worda,  ounie  of  his  conversalions  with  Montesquieu.  "Come, 
gentlemen,"  said  he  oue  day  to  the  Abbfe  Itaynal,  to  Helvetius,  to 
Dr.  Itntix.and  M.  Sunrd,  "you  are  at  the  age  of  great  efliirts,  and 
of  givnt  success.  /  e^chnrt  you  to  he  useful  lo  men,  as  the  greaUst 
happiness  nf  lift ;  I  Onve  never  suffered  a  mortification,  of  which 
oBe  half  hour's  meditation  could  not  soften  the  bitterness.  For 
myself.  I  have  done;  i  have  fired  away  ail  my  cartridges ;  my 
tapcis  are  all  burned  out.  Von  are  beginning;  take  good  aim  at 
the  mark;  I  have  not  hit  it,  but,  1  think,  1  have  had  sight  of  it. 
&lan  has  not  been  able,  has  not  been  willing,  to  remain  in  that 
instinct,  in  which  he  was  sate  enough,  though  not  far  removed 
from  the  brutes.  In  seeking  t»  raise  himselfup  to  reason,  he  hai 
produced  and  consecrated  the  most  moustroua  errors.  His  virtues 
«Dd  his  cDJoyments  wete  obliged  to  share  the  imperfectioa  of  hi* 
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ideas.  Nations  sorround  themselves  with  the  luxuries  of  wealth, 
with  the  luxuries  of  the  understanding ;  and  individuals,  mean- 
time,  are  too  often  destitute  alike  of  bread  and  common  sense. 
To  insure  them  all,  bread,  common  sense,  and  the  virtues  neces* 
aary  for  them,  there  is  but  one  waj.F-«You  must  enlighten  the 
people  and  the  rulers  :  that  is  the  duty  of  the  philosopher ;  that  is 
your  duty." ' 

If  the  opinions  here  ascribed  to  Montesquieu  are  correctly 
reported,  it  would  appear  that  his  views  in  regard  to  the 
comparative  advantages  of  savage  and  civilized  life  were 
similar  to  those  of  R<)usseau.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  his  ideas  were  precisely  seized  or  accurately  remem- 
bered. It  is  certain  that  no  theory  of  this  kind  appears  in 
his  writings.  The  story  of  the  Troglodytes  in  the  Persian 
Letters,  which  is  an  apologue  intended  to  explain  the  origin 
and  progress  of  society,  proceeds  upon  quite  a  different  sys- 
tem. The  happiness  and  comfort  of  life  are  there  attributed 
altogether  to  social  institutions.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  have  never  felt  for  ourselves  the  full  force  of  the 
arguments  by  which  the  savage  state  is  exalted  above  the 
social ;  and  whatever  plausibility  can  be  given  to  this  opinion 
results,  we  apprehend,  rather  from  an  eloquent  statement  of 
the  inconveniences  of  society,  than  from  a  fair  comparison  of 
the  two  conditions.  It  strikes  us  at  first  blush  that  a  well 
bailt  house  is  a  much  pleasanter  habitation  than  a  bark  hut, 
a  nest  in  the  branches  of  a  tree,  or  a  bed  under  it ;  and  with- 
out pretending  to  justify  all  the  cuts  and  slashes  of  modern 
tailoring,  we  consider  a  good  woollen  coat  as  clearly  prefera- 
ble to  an  undressed  sheep-skin.  A  part  of  this  preference 
may  be  the  effect  of  habit.  It  is  possible  that  a  New  Hollander 
may  feast  with  as  much  gof&t  upon  the  fat  worm  that  he  picks 
out  of  a  piece  of  rotten  wood,  as  a  London  Alderman  upon 
his  turtle,  or  a  French  Gourmand  upon  his  turkey  stuffed 
with  trufBes  ;  and  that  a  Hottentot  belle  feels  as  much  pride 
in  putting  on  a  fresh  array  of  that  peculiar  ornament,  which 
we  forbear  to  name,  as  a  Boston  fine  lady  in  displaying  a 
new  Cachemire.  But  such  is  the  strength  of  our  prejudices, 
that  even  admitting  this  to  be  the  fact,  we  should  still  feel  a 
satisfaction,  for  various  reasons,  that  the  lines  had  fallen  to 
us  in  the  land  of  turkeys  and  Carhemires. 

We  have  been  careful  to  oppose  the  phrase  '  savage'  life  to 
that  of  <  civilized'  life,  and  not  to  contrast  the  latter,  with 
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what  is  commonly  called  '  a  state  of  nature.'  This  definition 
of  a  savage  state  is,  at  least,  a  begging  of  the  question.  We 
are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  a  savage  state  is  not  the  stato 
of  nature,  if  by  a  state  of  nature  be  meant  that  state  in  which 
we  were  designed  to  exist,  for  which  our  natures  fit  us,  and 
in  which  our  faculties  attain  their  development,  and  fulfil  tho 
offices  for  which  they  were  given.  But  this,  though  an  im- 
portant speculation,  is  one  into  which  we  forbear  at  present 
to  enter. 

Our  author  enlarges  greatly  in  praise  of  Montesquieu,  and 
extols  particularly  the  Spirit  of  Laws.  His  praises  are  given 
with  very  little  discrimination,  and  are  merely  an  echo  of  the 
prevailing  public  opinion.  We  confess,  however,  if  we  may 
venture  for  once  to  place  our  own  judgment  in  opposition  to 
the  genera]  voice,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  in 
the  Spirit  of  Laws,  all  the  merit  that  is  commonly  attributed 
to  it.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  more  praised  than 
read,  and  mora  read  than  understood  ;  and  that,  instead  of 
making  the  reputation  of  its  author,  it  depends  upon  his  great 
name  for  a  part  of  its  own  popularity.  Montesquieu  was  a 
writer  of  the  highest  standing  when  this  work  was  published, 
and  a  groitt  work  from  a  distinguished  writer  is  commonly 
received  with  approbation.  When  we  examine  it  nearly,  we 
perceive  a  mass  of  detached  observations,  ^ut  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  discover  the  plan  that  connects  them  together, 
>\emeet  occasionally  with  fine  thoughts,  excellent  princi- 
ples, and  eloquent  passages,  but  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  great 
truths,  which  it  is  the  object  of  so  extensive  a  work  to  estab- 
lish. The  book  is  fatiguing  to  read,  and  we  rise  from  it 
without  any  precise  or  definite  instruction.  The  correctness 
of  the  distinction  taken  at  the  commencement  between  the 
principles  of  ditfei'ent  governments  is  extremely  questionable  ; 
and  a  considt^rable  part  of  the  differences  of  situation,  to 
which  the  author  attributes  the  varieties  of  laws  are  the  con* 
sequences,  instead  of  being  the  causes,  of  this  variety.  The 
chapters  on  the  British  constitution,  which  are  among  the 
remarkable  passages  of  the  work,  contain  a  theory  entirely 
superficial,  and  not  defended  at  present  by  good  authorities* 
The  Spirit  of  Laws,  like  the  Prince  of  Machiavel,  tliough  in 
a  less  degree,  has  been,  from  the  time  of  its  publication,  re* 
garded  by  many  of  the  best  judges,  as  a  sort  of  enigma. 
Voltaire,  who  had  the  art  of  accommodating  his  remarlu  to 
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his  aodif  nce^  observed  in  public  that  •  tiie  human  race  had 
lost  their  title  derds^  but  that  Montesquieu  had  found  and 
reslDrrd  them.' — A  splendid*  though  not  a  very  definite  en- 
conium ;  but  in  the  confidence  of  private  cociversation,  ho 
remarked  to  the  Prince  de  Ligne^  that  the  Spirit  of  Laws 
was  a  work  above  his  comprehension,  Jen'aipas  Vhonneurdt 
te  eomprendre ;  and  Voltaire  was  not  deficient  in  acuteness. 
Prorrsaor  Stewarff  in  his  late  essay  on  the  progress  of  the 
moral  sciencesy  has  resortedf  for  the  purpiuge  of  explaining 
the  object  of  this  work,  to  a  supposition  similar  to  that  which 
lias  often  been  made  with  regard  to  Machiavel's  Prince. 
He  considers  it  as  intended  in  part  to  attack  established  abu- 
ses in  a  covert  wayt  by  tracing  them  to  %icious  principles. 
Such  attempts  at  ex)ilanationy  if  they  prove  nothing  else^ 
shew  at  least  that  these  works  are  deficient  in  perspicuity^ 
the  first  of  merits. 

The  Essay  on  the  Greatness  and  Fall  of  the  Romans  is 
liable  in  part  to  the  same  objections.  After  reading  it  through, 
we  have  no  distinct  impression  of  the  author's  opinion,  in 
regard  to  the  principal  subject.  We  have  passed  through  a 
gallery*  embelPi'ihed  with  bright  views  and  well-drawn  |K>r- 
traits,  but  we  still  ask«  what  were  the  causes  of  the  greatness 
and  fall  of  the  Romans  ?  And  the  work  affords  no  distinct 
ansi»er.  The  historical  facts  supposedy  are  not  always  suf- 
ficiently correcty  a  defect  which  is  more  perceptible  at  the 
present  day,  fh)m  the  great  extent  to  which  the  researches 
into  these  subjects  have  been  pushed  since  the  time  of  Mon- 
tesqueiu.  An  author  would  not  now  venture  to  assign  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  Rome^  the  remarkable  and 
uninterrupted  succession  of  great  characters  exhibited  in  the 
pn«ons  of  their  kings.  It  is  quite  evident  and  is  now  gen« 
endly  admitted*  that  this  period  of  the  Roman  history  is 
simost  wholly  fabulous^  and  that  the  ground  work  of  tnith 
which  may  lie  concealed  under  the  mythological  and  poetical 
embellishments  that  make  up  the  story*  is  too  uncertain*  to 
be  taken  as  a  foundation  for  any  reasoning  or  theory  what- 
ever. We  need*  in  this  connexion,  but  allude  to  the  Roman 
history  of  Mr.  Niebuhr*  a  work*  however  fanciful  the  pecu- 
liar views  which  it  teaches*  which  has  suflSciently  established 
the  apocryphal  character  of  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  mon- 
archy. 

The  masterpiece  of  Montesquieu*  the  work  that  founded 
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hU  reputation,  and  tlie  one  nport  which  wc  &rc  inclined 
think  it  will  ultimately  rest>  is  Uic  I'crstuii  Letters.     It  hai  j 
some  juvetiUia,  as  tlic  aiitlmt'  hiuiKelf  tuliiiiiicil  in  tlio  latter  j 
pai't  uf  hia  lil'e,  althutigh  it  was  nritleii  »hcr  thirty.     But 
£ir  rra<  h  <ii'  thuuglit  itiwi  a  groat  varietj'  of  iui^ortaiit  sub< 
jetrts,  fur  eKt«ni  of  infurtuation  supposed  and  not  oUti'uded  in 
detail.  I'nr  point  and  precisioii  ol'  language,  lur  gi-acelulneaa  I 
«t  nai-i'atite  and  description,  fur  strrngth  of  reasoning  and 
keenness  of  rniller}',  it  is  a  worK  alinusl  without  a  paiallel. 
Hune  ihat  wc  recollect  can  be  mentioned,  in   which  such  ft   ] 
vaiiety  of  excellencies  are  unitpd  in  so  high  degrees.     Every 
lino  in  it  is  an  epigram  ;  ami  sumv  of  these  epigrams  contaia  -i 
u  much  insirurtinn  as  a  voluniinciii>j  wnrk.     I'hua.  we  hare 
a  body  of  criticism  upon  Spanish  literature  in  a  .single  shuct 
sentence,  which  has  passed  into  a  proverb  :   *  The  Spaniard*   i 
have  but  one  good  bonk,  and  the  object  of  tins  is  to  prove  the 
worthlessness  of  all  the  rest.'     The  comparative  value  of  j 
original  composition  and  of  translation  is  exhihitiHl  in  a  siiH 
shorter  apophthegm  :  *  Si  vous  tiaduisez  toujuurs  on  ne  vous 
trad  iiira  jamais.' 

The  literary  circle,  that  assembled  at  the  house  of  Madame  i 
Geoffrtn,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  moot  agreeable  <d  | 
the  lime,  and  vaa  much  frequented  by  Suard.  Fontenella  | 
Was  the  president  of  this  club,  being  then  nearly  a  centuij  J 
old  and  extremely  deaf,  so  that  he  could  only  bear  through  ft  | 
trumpet,  and  that  with  much  difficulty.  The  convei'satiuD, 
we  should  conceive,  could  hardly,  under  these  cii'cumstancog^ 
have  been  very  general  or  very  amusing. 

The  fallowing  passage  gives  some  account  of  the  manner   I 
in  which  it  proceeded. 

■His  extreme  deafneos  allowed  Fontenelle  no  longer  to  intrO-   < 
m  'dace,  to  interrupt,  and  to  resume  his  stones  and  anecdotes,  i 
I  .inuch  a  propos  as  he  had  formerly  done.     A  trumpet  is  an  incoL- 
'   Tenient  and  very  imperfect  instrument  of  conversation.    And  yet    , 
he  helped  himself  often  in  a  manner  highly  pleasant,  and  quite  to 
the  advantage  of  Madame  Geoffrin's  saloon. 

*  He  had  some  anecdotes  long  enough  to  serve  as  em^otles  to 
larser  ones.  He  would  sometimes  take  one  of  these  last,  fur  a 
beginning,  and  follow  it  to  the  end,  in  the  most  perfect  succet- 
tion  of  circumstances  and  their  consei|uences.  Sometimes  it  was 
the  massacres  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  ;  sometimea 
and  Quie^sm  j  sometimes  it  was  intrignei  atill 
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It  would  seem  that  in  delivering  this  theory  of  the  intellect^ 
Fontenellef  whose  memory  had  probably  decayed  with  his 
hearing,  had  for^tten  his  own  favourite  maxim  of  endeavour- 
ing  to  understand  his  own  meaning  before  he  attempted  to 
instruct  others.  The  great  luminttru  throws  but  little  lig^t 
upon  the  subject ;  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain  a  distinct 
view  of  the  old  philosopher's  system.  Mr.  Suard  appears  to 
have  been  dissatisfied  with  it,  whatever  it  was^  and  attempt- 
ed at  one  time  to  dispute  it  in  conversation.  It  is  not  always* 
that  a  naturally  modest  man  can  command  a  perfect  freedom 
of  mind  in  communicating  his  ideas  upon  important  sobjectSf 
before  a  mixed  company,  in  the  ordinary  tone  of  voice ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  embarrassment  he  roust  have  felt* 
in  discussing  a  delicate  point  of  metaphysics,  from  shouting 
through  an  ear  trumpet.  It  appears  that  Suard  acquitted 
himself  with  some  success ;  but  as  we  are  not  informed  of  the 
arguments  he  used,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  on  this  side 
of  the  question  as  the  other. 

*  Being  unable  to  converse,  but  by  the  aid  of  this  iosframenti  to 
inconvenient  in  the  company,  it  was  particularly  on  subjects  like 
these,  that  Fontenelle  talked  on,  listening  however  very  atten- 
tively to  the  expression  of  the  countenances  of  those,  who  assem- 
bled round  him.  When  he  saw  in  these  that  he  was  not  under- 
stood, that  his  audience  did  not  comprehend  him  or  did  not  agree 
wits  him,  he  would  take  the  trumpet,  always  hanging  to  the  ana 
of  his  chair  or  resting  on  his  knee,  and  turn  towards  the  signifi- 
cant countenances. 

<  One  can  conceive  how  necessary  it  most  hare  been  to  possess 
not  only  some  courage,  but  some  gift  of  speech,  to  go  and  pro> 
nounce  in  Fontenelle*s  ear,  that  which  his  trumpet  Mould  nuke 
the  room  ring  with.  But  ideas  rendered  familiar  by  studies  wed 
directed  and  often  revised,  afford  the  most  modest  persons  bold- 
ness to  express  them,  even  before  an  imposing  audience.  M. 
Suard  was  so  familiar  with  Bacon,  Hobbes  and  Locke,  that  be 
triumphed  over  his  diffidence,  enough  to  avow  to  Fontenelle  be- 
fore so  many  witnesses,  points  of  agreement  and  of  disagreement 
between  his  own  views  and  those  of  the  fathers  of  the  English 
metaphysics.  And  the  saloon  of  Madame  Geoffrin,  Fontenelle^ 
and  above  all  M.  Suard  himself,  were  surprised  and  delighted  at 
the  fluency  with  which  he  conversed  on  these  subjects,  en  hawmip 
qui  tachait  d^d  de  at  bien  entendre  luum^wie/ 

We  hear  but  little  in  the  present  work  of  Voltaire  an4 
Rousseau^  probably  became  they  lived  bat  little  in  the 
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ties  of  Paris.  More  is  said  of  HelretiuSf  Diderot,  Baron 
Holbachy  and  the  circle  which  surrounded  tliein,  althougli 
neitlier  the  author  nor  Snard  liad  embraced  their  philosophi^ 
and  religious  opinions.  It  is  well  known  that  tliis  knot  of 
philosophers  gave  themselves  out  and  passed  current  in  the 
world  for  atheists.  This  system  has  sometimes  been  regard, 
ed  by  persons  strongly  under  the  influence  of  religious  feel- 
ings as  a  reach  of  impiety  too  desperate  to  be  ventured  upon 
by  any  intelligent  beings  and  it  has  accordingly  been  assert- 
ed that  no  real  atheist  ever  existed.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  society  alluded  to  above  publicly  professed  and  de- 
fended a  system^  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  afiieism, 
and  attac*ked  the  commonly  received  notions  of  theism. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  tlieir  opinions,  if  examined 
more  accurately,  really  merited  the  name  which  they  applied 
to  them ;  and  it  is  perhaps  true,  that  no  real  atheist  ever  er- 
istedy  not  because  there  is  nobody  daring  enough  to  adopt 
such  a  system ;  but  bexrause  the  system  is  itself  incongruous 
and  absurd.  The  order  of  the  universe  must  necessarily 
be  referred  to  a  regulating  principle,  commonly  called  a  first 
cause,  or  to  chance.  The  first  of  these  systems  is  theism, 
which  divides  itself  into  a  variety  of  sects  according  to  the 
different  opinions  that  are  enteKained  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  this  first  cause.  The  system  which  attributes  the  order 
of  the  universe  to  chance  is  commonly  called  atheism.  But 
this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  system  of  the  French 
materialists.  They  appear  to  have  admitted  a  regulating 
principley  the  nature  of  which  they  explained  in  a  manner 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the  popular  notions.  They  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  sect  of  tbcists.  But  even  the  doc* 
trine  of  chance  resolves  itself  ultimately  into  theism.  When 
the  epicui*ean,  in  order  to  avoid  tiie  supposition  of  a  first 
cause,  has  resorted  to  the  pitiful  absurdity  of  accounting  for 
the  order  of  the  universe  by  the  accidental  concourse  of  mov- 
ing atoms,  the  difficulty  is  not  removed  a  single  step.  The 
question  returns  with  the  same  force  res|)ecting  the  existence 
of  matter  and  motion,  which  are  both  supposed  in  this  sys- 
tem. It  is  still  necessary  to  admit  a  principle  of  motion, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  admission  of  a  first  cause  and 
amounts  to  the  doctrine  of  theism.  No  imaginable  theory 
can  be  started  to  account  for  the  problem  of  the  universe, 
Mhich  does  not  ultimately  resolve  itself  into  this.    Hence 


the  odioas  and  revolting  forni  ander  which  the  French  mate- 
rialiHts  presented  their  ideas  appears  to  have  arisen  in  a 
great  measure  from  a  misconception  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
point  in  controversy.  In  maicing  these  remai*ks  it  is  of 
course  not  our  intention  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  this  sect; 
nor  can  we  enter  at  large  into  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
which  is  of  too  grave  a  character  to  suit  the  present  occasiom, 
Baron  Holbach  was  the  most  active  member  of  this  cotirUp 
and  published  a  number  of  worlds  in  support  of  their  systemt 
all  anonymous.  Among  them  is  the  book  entitled  Common 
Sense  [le  Bon  Sens.]  The  baron  was  a  Gkrman»  and  when 
he  first  came  to  Paris  a  very  decided  tbeist.  The  professed 
atheism  of  Diderot  gave  him  great  oflTencet  and  he  used  every 
effort  to  effect  bis  conversion.  Unfortunately  instead  of  suc- 
ceeding in  his  object,  he  became  himself  the  proselyte  of  his 
intended  convert  The  account  of  this  affair  is  somewhat 
curious. 

<  The  case  was  wholly  different  with  the  German  philosopher, 
nataralized  a  French  one.  For  a  long  while  an  adorer  of  the 
Ood,  whom  he  beheld  in  the  laws  and  order  of  the  universe,  he 
cherished  toward  those  whom  he  loved,  and  who  had  not  the  same 
faith,  the  zeal  of  a  missionary.  He  pursued  the  unbelief  of  Dide* 
rot  into  the  JitelierSy  where  the  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia,  sur- 
rounded by  machines  and  workmen,  drew  himselt  for  the  ^reat 
dictionary  the  designs  in  all  the  arts,  ^?1  and  threw  off  his  text 
from  those  machines,  which  disclose  ot  themselves  so  creative  a 
spirit ;  and  asked  him  if  he  could  doubt  that  they  had  been  con* 
ceived  and  arranged,  by  some  intelligence  The  application  was 
striking,  but  did  not,  however,  stiike  either  the  reason  or  the 
heart  of  Diderot.  The  friend  of  Diderot  bursting  into  tears,  falls 
at  big  feet.  It  is  said  of  St.  Paul,  w-  en  struck  from  his  horse 
while  in  pursuit  of  the  christians,  ^^  he  falls  a  persecutor  and  rises 
an  apostle.^'  The  opposite  to  this  took  place  In  the  present  case. 
He  tell  upon  his  knees  a  theist,  and  arose  an  athebt.  He  diil  not 
draw  Diderot  from  the  abyss,  without  bottom  and  without  hope, 
of  atheism.     Diderot  drew  him  into  it 

<  This  proselytism  so  fervent,  and  so  natural  in  the  cause  of 
theism,  was  carried  by  the  Baron  Hulbach  (it  would  be  useless,  at 
this  day,  to  conceal  his  name)  into  the  cause  of  atheism  ;  a  doc- 
trine which  ought  to  be  so  remote  from  proselytism,  inasmuch  as 
it  renounces  every  hope  for  the  future.  Diderot  had  written  only 
fragments,  pages,  sentences  in  favour  of  these  doctrines,  which 
even  Rousseau  found  si  desolantes.    Volumes  multiplied  them- 
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selves  from  the  pen  of  Baron  Holbach,  to  establish  and  diffuse 
them.  His  society  was  an  open  coarse  where  its  professors  sta- 
tioned themselves  in  relay,  to  strengthen  its  proots.  The  Abb6 
Galianii  a  great  improvisator^  speaks  one  day  against  God  and  the 
next  for  him.  The  pro  and  the  con  are  both  heaid,/or  they  were 
not  very  intiderant  in  defence  of  toleration.  M.  SuanK  who  had 
been  very  intimate  with  the  baron,  before  this  revolution  of  his 
theological  principles,  did  not  lose  his  affection  for  him,  though  he 
combated  them  with  the  doctrines  of  Newton  and  Clarke,  which 
were  also  his  own.  It  was  even  the  period,  at  which  they  inter* 
changed  the  marks  of  the  most  entire  confidence  and  of  the  most 
devoted  friendship.* 

The  barpn  was  not  only  an  indifferent  thinker,  but  a  dull 
vnriter ;  and  without  the  attraction  of  a  fine  style,  his  doc- 
trines, had  they  been  as  sound  as  they  were  erroneous,  would 
have  stood  but  little  chance  of  gaining  the  public  attention. 
Elegance  and  grace  were  qualities  below  his  ambition*  He 
only  aimed  at  logical  strength  and  perspicuity.  Had  he  pos- 
sessed a  better  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  composi- 
tion, he  would  have  known  that  these  two  sorts  of  merit  are 
only  different  fruits  of  the  same  stock.  A  sure  taste,  that 
seizes  instinctively  on  the  proper  word  to  express  an  idra,  is 
the  source  of  all  the  beauty,  as  well  as  all  the  force  and  clear* 
ness  of  language.  The  baron,  finding  by  experience  that  his 
style  was  not  popular,  applied  to  his  (Kends  for  tlieir  advice 
and  assistance  in  improving  it,  and  frequently  read  his  works 
to  them  in  manuscript.  Suard,  especially,  was  resorted  to 
for  this  purpose.  On  these  occasions  he  invariably  fell  asleep, 
and  that  to  a  degree  of  soundness,  which  made  his  situation 
perceptible  to  more  than  one  sense.  This  was  a  most  signi- 
ficant and  ominous  critique ;  but  the  baron  was  too  well  sat- 
isfied with  his  powers,  and  too  zealous  in  the  propagation  of 
his  system  to  profit  by  it,  although  he  was  too  good  humour- 
ed to  take  any  personal  offence. 

<  Buffon  and  Diderot,  who  were  much  criticised  and  more 
read,  were  well  able  to  give  the  Baron  Holbach  lessDUs  as  well  as 
examples  of  this  art  of  embellishing,  of  animating,  of  disguising 
the  pnilosophical  style,  without  takins  any  thing  from  its  precis- 
ion. But  it  was  a  matter  of  taste  and  not  of  genius.  The  baron 
sought  the  man  whose  counsels  he  needed  in  M.  Suard,  who, 
writing  nothing  but  scraps*  wrote  them  with  the  more  care ;  and 
who,  reading  and  weighing  all  the  great  writers,  without  raisine 
himself  by  laborious  works  to  the  place  which  he  might  have  filled 
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among  them,  was  the  better  acquainted  with  all  the  modes  of 
pleasing,  from  being  himself  eniiiaved  to  none. 

*  But  in  order  to  give  the  baron  a  full  idea  of  the  art,  which  he 
wanted,  it  was  necessary  to  hear  him  read  his  works,  for  his 
chapters  were  Ion;*;  and  his  voice  monotonous  The  greater  the 
effcirts  which  M.  Suard  made  to  keep  awake,  the  plainer  these 
eilbrta  were,  and  it  became  soon  but  t(K»  evident,  that  he  was  fast 
asleep.  It  is  much  easier  to  forgive  a  criticism,  which  jou  can 
tarn  to  some  accouht,  than  to  pard<m  a  sleeping,  which  humiliates 
without  instructing  you.  Barun  Holbach,  however,  always  smiled 
at  the  recurrence  uf  these  slumbers,  and  seemed  to  be  present  to 
watch  his  friend's  repose.' 

The  following  anex'dote  is  equally  honourable  to  both  par- 
tie5^  [t  is  not  an  c\ery  day  delicacy  that  would  plac^e  the  dis- 
interested dtinatton  ot*  a  friend  in  time  of  need  upon  the  sam^ 
footing  with  the  largesses  of  the  improvident  Roman  empe- 
rors des(Tlbrd  by  Tacitus,  which  could  neither  be  bestowed 
nor  accepted  consistently  with  the  safety  of  the  state** 

<  I'here  had  been  for  some  time  a  melancholy  on  M.  Suard^s 
countenance,  of  which  the  cause  was  in  his  mind,  but  which  Ba- 
ron Holbach  attributed  to  the  poverty  of  the  men  of  letters,  who 
couKult  their  ease,  or  mingle  in  the  society  of  the  opulent.  One 
day  M.  Suard  beheld  the  Baron  Holbach  entering  his  chamber^ 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  something  to  propose,  which  he 
dislikes  to  avow  It  is  not  merely  that  he  wishes  to  spare  the 
delicacy  of  his  friend  ;  he  has  his  own  to  conquer.  Something 
however  must  be  said.  He  begs  M.  Suard  to  accept  ten  thou- 
sand franks  [S-00()]«  which  he  had  brought  him.  of  which  he  has 
no  need  himself,  w'hich  he  has  no  other  pleasant  or  honorable 
way  of  getting  rid  of.  M.  Suard  assures  him  that  he  is  also 
wholly  without  occasion  for  the  money,  but  cannot  persuade  the 
baron.  The  offer  and  the  refusal  being  repeatedly  exchanged, 
with  equal  emotion  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  sontething  to  finish  the  scene.  M.  Suard  acquainted  him 
with  the  cause  of  his  melancholy^  and  promised  him  that  if  he 
should  ever  want  th*s  sum  of  money*  he  would  immediately  write 
him,  ^*  send  me  the  ten  tliou**and  franks."  ' 

We  shoidd  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  advert  to  Mr.  Sn- 
ard's  marriage,  were  it  not  for  the  singularly  meritorious 
cha:  after  of  the  family,  with  which  it  c  »nnccted  him,  and 
especially  of   his  brother-in-law,  the  bookseller  Pankouke, 

*  Sap  lent  ibiis  jamdudum  cassa  videbantur,  qu«  neque  dari  n«que 
accipi,  H^lva  rcpubticu,  poterant. 
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or  (as  we  take  the  plain  English  rendering  of  this  rather 
formidable  name  of  Dutc  li  original  to  be)  Pancake.  Pan- 
konke  was  a  bookseller  of  the  genuine,  old-fasbionedy  open* 
hearted  stamp,  a  legitimate  successor  of  the  Aldi,  the  Elze- 
virs, and  the  Stephens  of  former  days.  His  pi*ess,  his  table^ 
bis  purse,  every  thing  was  at  the  service  of  the  learned.  He 
printed  their  books*  lent  them  money,  fed  them  at  his  boards 
and  gave  them  his  sisters  in  marriago!.  No  author  left  his 
house  unrewarded.  After  concluding  a  treaty  for  a  work^ 
he  has  been  known  to  advance  a  hundt*td  thousand  franks 
beyond  the  bargain. 

<  \iew880  e7[tensive  and  acts  so  noble  rendered  him  the  equal 
and  the  friend  of  the  men  of  genius,  for  whom  hift  presses  were  at 
work.  His  carriage  was  often  to  be  seen  on  the  road  to  Mont- 
morency going  to  Rousseau  ;  of  Montbard,  to  Bufibn  ;  of  Ferney, 
to  Voltaire ;  and  as  the  works  of  these  immortal  writers  had  be- 
come matters  of  state,  from  their  retreats  his  carriage  conveyed 
him  to  the  ministers  of  the  king  at  Versailles,  who  received  him 
as  a  functionary,  who  had  also  his  portfolio. 

<  A  reputation  so  novel  excited  no  jealousy  among  his  breth- 
ren»  because  this  repu'ation  redounded  to  the  honour  of  the  trade ; 
because  in  their  embarrassments  he  always  set  an  example  of 
sacrifices,  and  this  example  was  followed  by  others.  One  seems 
to  be  present  at  the  orism  of  one  of  those  Italian  families,  whose 
sovereignty  began  in  their  counting-houseS)  in  their  account-books 
and  bales  of  wool ;  and  who  had  enough  of  the  sentiment  of  true 
glory,  to  preserve  at  the  top  of  their  houses,  after  they  became 
sovereign,  the  windlass,  witk  which  the  bales  were  raised  into 
their  magazines. 

*  Had  he  lived  in  countries  and  periods,  where  he  could  have 
cherished  such  an  ambition,  the  pride  ot  M.  Pankouke  would 
have  indulged  in  fairer  visions.  He  sought  wealth,  sought  it 
earnestly,  because  he  was  persuaded  that  in  absolute  monarchies, 
there  is  no  real  liberty,  no  genuine  manumission  but  for  great 
characters  united  to  great  fortunes.  He  wished  to  be  rich,  that 
he  might  be  generous  to  those,  whom  he  loved  ;  to  his  wife,  his 
children,  his  friends,  the  great  geniuses  which  his  profession  drew 
about  him ;  and  these  qualifications  so  noble,  so  desirable  even 
in  the  eye  of  reason,  were  almost  always  within  his  reach.  His 
houses  at  Paris  and  at  Boulogne,  like  those  of  Helvetius  and  the 
baron  d^  Hoi  bach,  assembled  the  literati,  the  artists,  and  the  sa- 
vans.  He  not  only  printed  the  works  of  others,  he  printed  his 
own.  Amidst  all  the  confusion  of  the  details  of  a  commerce  of 
several  millions  (of  franks),  he  not  only  found  timci  bat  felt  a 
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d»ire  ti>  write.  He  (lanslatei)  Ano^ln;  he  Bounded  the  Oeptbs 
of  the  nafarc  of  the  beautiful }  he  emltavnuied  to  simplify  for 
Ills  children  the  rules  of  Uie  Fieach  graintimr. — These  were  not 
great  productions,  hut  they  tihiiwcd  tliat  he  was  etjuul  even  to 
them.  In  his  wife's  parlour,  m  the  study  of  his  childreu,  par> 
titions  opening  on  pianosi  stands  covered  with  drawings]  every 
thing  breathea  the  taale  for  the  arts,  and  scarce  allowed  jou  to 
perceive  the  ninvement  of  the  aSairs,  by  which  he  gave  a:i  impulse 
to  France  and  to  Kurope,' 

Sucli  was  the  rharacter  of  this  exemplary  anfl  Iiiplily  mer- 
itoriouH  bookflcllci' ;  an  example  truly  woithy  of  iinitatiwt. 
What  bookseller  in  the  United  StatcB  would  advance  twenty 
th'iiisand  dollars  beyond  bh  baij^aiii  1  He  that  should  do  it 
Would  be  laughed  at  fitr  hia  simplicity,  ralher  than  exiollcd 
as  a  Merenas.  Wu  go  farlher,  and  ask,  what  boukwller  in 
the  United  States  \tould  o&Vt  twenty  tliougand  dullars.  for 
any  book  that  could  be  wrilten.  In  other  countiies  when  a 
gentleman  ban  been  at  the  trouble  nf  writing  a  buok,  there 
is  a  comprtilion  among  the  bunliRellers  t'l  know  wbo  slialL 
lave  the  bonour  of  printing  it,  end  the  aullinr  puts  what  price 
he. pleases  upon  bis  manuscript.  Here,  on  Ibo  contrary,  it 
is  not  alwATH  that  he  can  persuade  the  hflok<tellers  to  print 
We  could  name  a  must  valuable  trealixe  on  the  Revolutions 
of  Empires,  written  by  a  President  of  one  of  niir  first  literary 
institutions,  which  has  been  olTered  for  yeaia  at  all  the  book- 
aellcrs'  shops  in  New  England,  and  has  nut  yet  seen  the 
light  nor  probably  ever  will.  As  to  the  idea  of  receiving 
any  money  for  the  copyright,  it  would  ha  thuughl  the  beiglit 
of  presumption  in  a  writer  to  exi>ect  it.  It  is  quito  cnou;^li 
if  the  bookseller  will  do  him  the  favor  of  printing  his  worki 
and  will  take  the  Imuble  of  sending  it  about  to  his  corresjwn- 
dents,  with  a  proviso  that  he  shall  take  the  profits  himself, 
if  there  be  any,  and  leave  the  author  the  chance  of  a  loss. 
It  is  compensation  enough  for  the  latter  to  see  bis  name  in 
the  title  page.  We  hear  much  of  the  paucity  of  gmid  books 
pablisbcd  in  this  country,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
much  of  the  blame  of  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  Ihi'  book- 
sellers, if  tliese  gentlemen,  instead  of  investing  their  cap- 
ital in  republications  of  foreign  works,  from  which  they  de- 
rive no  bonour  and  little  profit,  the  Dale  being  in  general 
barely  enough  to  cover  tiie  exjiense, — if,  we  say,  instead  o 
tbis,  they  would  hold  »ut  a  generous  encouragement  fur  the 
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production  of  original  compositioiiSy — if  they  would  ^  offer 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  a  history , — ten  thousand  for  a 
poem  or  a  iioveU  and  so  in  proportion ;  and  wnuid  then,  like 
the  illustrious  Pankouke,  throw  in  a  few  thousand  dollar:^ 
above  the  bargain,  to  put  the  author  in  good  spirits* — we 
should  find  the  reproach  (jf  our  literary  poverty  disappearing 
very  fast.  We  should  soon  have  a  class  of  standard  national 
works,  that,  after  making  the  fortune  of  their  writers*  would 
become  a  lasting  and  \  aluable  property  to  the  booksellers 
that  bought  the  copies ;  while  the  foreign  bitoks,  which  they 
now  reprint,  are  all  ephemeral^  and,  like  fancy  goods,  are 
not  worth  a  dollar  to  them  after  the  first  momentary  demand 
is  over*  But  we  must  leave  this  interesting  subject,  upon 
which  we  could  say  much  more,  and  return  to  our  immediate 
business. 

As  the  work  draws  towards  Its  close,  the  slender  thread 
of  narrative,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  whith  we  have 
made  our  guide  in  the  arcirle,  gradually  grows  slenderer,  like 
the  zone  of  the  white  Lady  of  A\enel,  and  at  last  almost  who!* 
ly  disappears ;  while  the  author  launches  out  into  his  ordina« 
ry  style  of  speculation  upon  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
more  important  revolution  of  ideas,  by  which  he  says  it  was 
preceded.  He  puts  forward  his  finest  display  of  Italics  and 
Capitals,  in  the  enunciation  of  this  hypothesis,  which  he 
evidently  considers  both  original  and  im|K>rtant,  We  shall 
not  pretend  to  examine  it  at  large,  any  more  than  to  follow 
M.  Garat  through  his  long  |M>litical  discussion.  It  may 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  supposit  on,  which  makes  a 
chai.ge  in  ideas  |>reccde  a  chanjs^e  in  things,  is  obviously  the 
exact  reverse  of  the  truth.  Ideas  are  the  expressicms  of 
things,  and  can  no  more  change,  without  a  previous  change 
in  the  things  the^  express,  thaii  a  weathercock  can  shift 
before  the  wind  d<»es.  An  accurate  observer  may  n'ltice  a 
ehange  in  opinions,  before  the  change  in  things  to  which  it 
corresponds  has  become  publicly  notorious*  as  the  barometer 
indicates  a  variation  in  the  weather,  a  few  hours  before  we 
perceive  it  in  any  other  way.  But  the  change  of  opinions, 
like  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury,  is  the  consequence  and 
not  the  cause  of  a  change  in  the  state  of  things.  But  instead 
of  filling  up  the  little  space  we  have  left,  with  abstract  dis- 
cussions and  general  remarks,  we  shall  rather  devote  it  to 
a  few  more  extracts,  relating  to  literary  history^  which  we 
are  sure  the  reader  will  like  much  better. 
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The  quarrel  between  Hume  and  Rou^iseau  is  one  oF  the 
interesting  episodes,  that  occur  at  this  period.  We  have  not 
room  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  it,  ^hich  are  also  pretty 
generally  known.  The  following  passage  contains  some 
amusing  particulars  connected  with  it. 

'Although  at  variance  with  the  philosophers  for  many  reasons, 
for  his  phiTotophy,  which  did  not  go  the  length  of  theirs,  fur  his 
eloquence,  which  was  not  in  their  style,  for  his  conduct,  which 
was  not  that  of  the  world  ;  Jean  Jacques,  in  the  days  of  the  per- 
secution of  the  Rmilius,  was  not  abondoned  by  the  philosophers. 
They  felt  all  that  there  was  excellent  in  the  work,  and  felt  still  more 
sensibly  perhaps  the  injustice  and  violence  of  the  pastoral  letters 
of  the  bishops  and  the  sentences  of  the  courts  of  justice.  Not 
being  able  to  protect  him  from  the  persecution  of  these  two  piw- 
ers,  who  do  not  always  yield  to  the  throne  itself,  they  founcf  the 
means  of  withdrawing  him  from  it ;  and  being  about  to  depart  ft)r 
£ngland,  Hume  transported  Jeau  Jacques,  as  in  his  arms,  to  this 
island,  whose  liberty  is  so  great,  though  it  be  not  that  of  the 
social  contractj  and  where  so  many  landscapes  resemble  those  of 
the  Heloise,  though  without  the  sun  of  Vevay. 

<  It  was  related  with  delight  at  Paris,  that  the  English,  more 
disposed  to  lavish  services  than  caresses,  yet  caressed  Jean  Jac- 
ques, much  to  his  satisfaction  : — that  this  savage,  this  repuMican 
had  found  a  protector  in  a  king,  and  a  pension  from  a  throne. 
People  never  thought  of  Hume  and  Rousseau,  but  as  in  each  others 
arms,  bathed  in  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude.  Their  happiness, 
the  fruit  of  their  virtues,  gave  courage  to  philosophy  at  Paris, 
always  accused  and  always  menaced.  All  at  once,  at  a  lai^ 
supper  at  M.  Neckar's,  arrives  a  letter  from  Hume  to  the  Baron 
Uotbach,  of  which  the  first  words  were,  ^^  My  dear  Baron,  Jean 
Jacques  is  a  wretchj^*  [scelerat]  At  the  same  moment  are  read 
aloud  the  following  words  of  a  letter  of  Rousseau  to  Hume,  ^'  You 
are  a  traitor;  your  only  object  in  bringing  me  here  was  first  to 
disgrace  and  then  ruin  me."  The  words  traitor  and  wretch,  at 
a  time  when  they  were  not  so  liberally  bestowed  as  they  have 
since  been,  echoed  round  the  supper-table,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
night  through  a  portion  of  the  capital,  like  sounds  of  tlie  tocsin.* 

Both  pai*ties  bad  discretion  enough  to  abstain  from  any 
public  attack,  and  the  quarrel  produced  no  open  scandal.  A^ 
Suard  published  a  little  tract  upon  the  subject,  which  met 
with  some  success^  but  which  we  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing. 

We  hardly  know  what  to  aay  of  the  musical  parties  that 
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divided  the  capital  oF  France  at  the  middle  of  the  last  contorj, 
and  wa^d  their  wars  with  as  much  fury,  as  if  they  really 
intended  to  beat  each  other  with  their  fidcUe-Hticks.  It  was 
upon  this  occasion,  as  we  have  hinted  before,  that  M.  Saard 
made  his  greatest  original  effort,  in  the  production  of  half  a 
dozen  anonymous  letters*  printed  in  a  newspaper.  We 
should  be  glad  not  to  pass  the  matter  over  in  complete  silence, 
and  yet,  uninitiated  as  we  are  in  the  science  of  music,  and 
without  the  slightest  pretensions  to  voice,  or  ear,  we  are 
almost  afraid  to  mention  it,  for  fear  of  committing  some 
encirmous  offence  against  the  gamut.  The  dispute,  liowever, 
as  far  as  wc  understand  it,  was  between  the  partisans  of  the 
Italian  and  tiie  German  schools  of  music,  which  were  then 
contending  for  the  mastery   at  Paris,  the  French  having 

iiroperly  none  of  their  own.  The  parties  m  ere  sometimes  cal- 
ed  Picrinists  and  Ohic  kists,  from  the  names  of  the  principal 
composers  on  each  side,  and  sometimes  the  King's  and  Queen's 
Corner,  from  the  places  they  respectively  occupied  at  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  pai*terre,  under  the  two  Royal  boxes* 
The  abstract  point  at  issue  wc  take  to  have  been  the  prefer- 
ence of  melody  or  liarmony,  as  the  leading  characteristic  of 
musical  compositions.  Melody,  or  the  agreeable  succession 
of  musical  sounds,  is  the  principal  aim  of  the  Italian  school, 
as  it  was  of  the  ancient  Greek.  The  Germans,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  all  for  harmony,  by  which  they  mean  the  great- 
est possible  complication  of  sounds  and  the  most  artificial 
arrangement  of  them,  that  can  bo  made  to  strike  the  ear  in 
unison.  For  ourselves  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  the  Italian 
doctrine.  We  take  gi*eat  delight  in  hearing  a  fine  air  *  mar- 
ried to  immortal  verse,'  or  in  plain  language,  when  the  poetry 
is  good ;  but  the  crash  of  a  thousand  instruments  going  off  at 
once,  though  dignified  with  the  name  of  an  oratorio  or  an 
overture,  to  our  ears,  instead  of  producing  the  effect  of  har- 
mony, resembles  much  more  nearly  an  unmeantng  discord, 
and  when  continued  for  a  length  of  time,  as  such  perform- 
ances generally  are,  becomes  excruciatingly  tiresome.  We 
readily  admit  that  this  is  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  musical 
science,  and  to  our  inability  to  judge  of  the  difficulties  that 
have  been  overcome,  and  the  skill  that  has  been  displayed. 
But  effect  is  after  all  the  test  of  merit  in  works  of  art,  and 
that  not  the  effect  upon  scientific  connoisseurs,  but  the  effect 
upon  common  minds  of  cultivation  and  refinement;  and  music 
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wliiclt  can  only  be  appreciated  and  ciynyed  by  a  Tew  indtvid- 
uaU)  who  have  ruHtlo  it  tbc  stii<ly  nf  their  Uvea,  bas  in  our 
poiiropiriiuii  small  jirrtensioiis  lu  the  title. 

However  this  may  be,  both  liic  parties  were  espoused  by 
men  of  great  merit,  knd  the  learned,  as  ia  usual  in  all  ques* 
tioUN  which  they  undertake  to  settle,  were  Hbuut  equully 
divided,  Mitruionlei  and  La  Harpe,  the  coiiductora  of  the 
Mercury,  adhered  to  Piccini ;  Suard  and  the  Abbe  Arnaud 
enlisted  their  Journal  in  derciice  of  Gluck.  If  Ficcini  had 
the  better  system,  Gluck  appears  to  huve  been  the  abler 
compiiser.  so  that  the  parties  were  pretty  equally  balanced* 
the  right  hicIc  and  tlie  best  advocate  beiitg  always  a  fair 
match.  We  find  nothing  in  the  present  work  which  we  can 
extract  fur  the  purixtse  uf  giving  our  readers  an  idea  of  thia 
quarrel,  but  Geoffrey,  whom  we  lately  introduced  to  their 
nutirci  has  a  number  of  just  and  pointed  observations  upon  it. 
He  stales  amongfll other  tilings,  thattlteAbbo  Arnaud  having 
boasied  inoneofbiH  articles  that  Gluck  had  discovered  the  real 
ancient  pnin,  the  Neapolitan  Ambassador,  a  decided  Piccinistj 
remarked  tlmt  he  thought  so  befui'e  from  the  effect  upon  his 
ears,  but  tliat  he  did  not  regard  the  discovery  as  worth 
making,  and  that  for  his  awn  part  he  preferi'ed  the  moderit 
pUamre.  The  war  was  carried  on  by  bon  mots,  satires, 
epigrams  and  other  weapons  of  this  description.  In  the 
opinion  of  GeoflVoy  the  Gorman  artillery,  though  it  made  a 
great  noise  and  display,  was  ill-managed,  and  did  but  little 
execution  ;  while  tlie  Italian  on  the  contrary,  with  less  bustle, 
was  well  aimed  and  effectual.  But  the  opinion  ofGeolfi-oy 
must  be  received  with  caution,  for  under  the  mask  of  modera- 
tion, there  is  but  too  much  reB»on  t(i  fear  that  lie  was  a  cunfinn- 
ed  Picctnist.  &uartl,it  would  seem,  woi-sted  the  Italian  cbam- 
pionain  his  anonymous  letters  in  the  newspaper;  Marmonlel 
on  the  other  hand  mado  a  large  breach  in  the  German 
pliulanz  by  the  foUowirtg  epigram  on  the  Abbe  Arnaud,  a 
person  of  hi^h  literary  reputation,  fnuniled  principally  on  the 
Works  which  he  intended  to  publish,  but  which  never  made 
thrir  Rp|iearanre, — one  of  those  who  plan  much,  begin  little, 
and  finish  nothing, 

Je  ferai;  jVi  dessein  de  faire,  '  ■ 


Mais  enfia  je  I'at  resolu. 
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Fais  done ;  et  Tojons  cctte  affaire  j 
Coaragr  !  alioDs,  griffuDDe«  ^crit, 
Eh  qaoi !  d^ja  la  pear  te  ga^ne. 
Accouche,  et  qa'enfin  la  montage. 
Enfaiite  aa  luoina  ud  Soaris. 

The  allasion  to  the  mountain  In  labour  deriYen  its  poirtt 
firom  the  Abbe's  great  personal  bulk.  We  may  observe  that 
in  this*  as  in  other  party  disputes^  the  zealots  argued  the 
case,  not  up«)n  the  mt-rits  of  the  question,  but  of  the  respective 
partisans.  These  di*fputes  never  came  to  any  regular  decision. 
AfVer  the  war  had  been  waged  with  various  success  for  sev- 
eral years,  a  new  composer,  Sacchini,  arosCf  wito  adopted  a 
manner  uniting  to  a  certain  degree  the  peculiar  merits  of  the 
rival  schools.  A  third  party  grew  up  in  consequence ;  and 
the  violence  of  all  gradually  abated ;  untiU  After  awhile,  the 
Revdiation  came  on  and  left  no  room  for  minor  interests. 
Thes^  parties,  while  they  continued,  had  the  same  unpleas- 
ant effects  on  the  state  of  society  as  the  political  disputes  that 
followed,  and  the  theological  ones  that  preceded  them. 
Friendships  were  broken  oflT,  and  families  were  divided  by  a 
controversy  about  the  merit  of  crochets  and  quavers.  We 
extract  a  few  pertinent  remarks  from  Geoff'roy  upon  the 
absurdity  of  such  contentions.  In  some  countries  and  at 
some  other  periods  in  the  history  of  our  owDf  they  might  have 
been  applied  with  advantage  to  other  controversies  generally 
considered  of  more  importance ;  but  to  caution  our  readers 
against  the  evils  of  party  spirit  at  the  present  day  would  be 
quite  impertinent. 

<  I  revert  occasionally  to  this  inflammatory  disposition,  this  turn 
for  fanaticism  so  natural  to  the  French.  I  would  inculcate  and 
stamp  upon  their  minds  that  a  blind  enthusiasm  18  the  result  of 
ignorance  and  not  of  sentiment.  >iothing  is  better  adapted  to 
destroy  the  arts,  to  corrupt  talents,  to  perplex  the  judgment  and 
the  reason,  than  this  prejudice,  and  infatuation  which  turn  a  vain 
amusement  into  a  violent  passion,  and  to  objects  essentially  friv- 
olous attach  a  ridiculous  value.  What  more  extravagant  and 
unjust  than  that  ferocity,  that  fury  of  pcrty,  which  makes  us  hate 
a  man.  desire  his  ruin,  and  seek  the  means  of  injuring  him,  because 
he  does  not  share  our  ad  mi  ration  for  a  singer,  for  a  dancer,  for  all 
actor,  for  an  author !  How  many  persons,  whom  I  have  never  seen, 
to  whom  1  have  never  done  any  injqry,  and  who  do  not  know  me, 
yet  deteht  me.  abhor  me,  load  mc  with  abuse,  and  would  do  me 
*mach  harm  if  thev  could,  because  1  have  not  to  high  an  opioioa 
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as  thej,  of  their  favourite  actoP)  musician,  or  poet ;  because  I  do 
not  put  Voltaire  on  the  same  line  with  Corneille  and  Racine; 
because  1  do  not  hold  him  to  be  a  sage,  and  do  not  like  his  philos- 
ophy ;  because  I  think  Le  Kaiu  and  Clairon  plajed  tra<;eily  better 
tnan  it  is  now  plajed  ;  because  I  am  persuaded  there  is  no  genius 
without  reason ;  and  that  the  school  of  Boileau  is  the  best,  the 
only  one  capable  of  forming  a  writer :— for  this  is  a  recapitulation 
nearly  complete  of  my  crimes.' 

But  we  (ind  that  this  article  is  insensibly  growing  to  an 
immoderate  length.  We  intended  to  have  touched  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Oernnan  philosophy,  uiH>n  which  MM.  Garat  and  Su- 
ard  pass  a  summary  sentenceof  condemnation,  avowing  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  it.  But  we  must  reserve  this  for  another  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  can  only  find  room  for  a  short  converaation  upon 
the  merits  of  the  historian  Tacitus  that  passed  at  a  public 
audience  between  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  M.  Suard,  then 
perpetual  Secretary  of  the  academy. 

*  There  have  been  twenty  different  versions  of  the  conversation 
about  Tacitus,  and  no  two  the  same.  M.  Suard  himself  did  not 
feel  wholly  confident  with  respect  to  any.  There  is  accordingly 
00  dependfence  to  be  placed  but  on  that,  which  is  common  to  all. 
It  was  not  so  much  a  conversation,  as  a  smart  interrupted  dia- 
logue. This  was  Bonaparte's  manner  of  conversing,  and  &  good 
deal  that  of  M .  Suard  also ;  they  were  neither  of  them  disert.  These 
rapid  hits  were  rather  below  the  dignity  of  the  emperor ;  but  when 
he  did  not  perceive  this,  he  seemed  to  take  u  pleasure  in  thus 
measuring  his  strength,  on  equal  terms.— His  opening  showed 
that  he  had  just  been  speaking  of  Tacitus. 

<  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  Tacitus,  though  a  great 
man,  is  neither  the  model  of  history  or  historians  P  Because  he  it 
profound  himself,  he  ascribes  profound  designs  to  every  thing, 
which  is  said  or  done.    But  there  is  nothing  so  rare  as  designs. 

<  Every  where  else,  sire,  biit  nothing  so  common  at  Rome. 
During  the  six  first  centuries  of  the  republic,  all  was  plan  and 
execution.  And  beneath  the  empire,  the  masters  of  the  wc»ild 
abandoned  themselves  to  their  passions,  it  is  true,  but  not  to 
chance.  Nothing  so  strange  as  Tiberius,  but  nothing  so  full  of 
reflection^— 

<  Tacitus  ou^ht  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  empire,  of  which 
he  was  the  historian,  and  instead  or  that  he  carries  into  it  the 
spirit  of  the  republic  1  too  wished  the  republic,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible, and— 

<  Tacitus,  sire,  is  of  all  the  writers  of  antiquity  the  one,  who 
jyinv  Series,  No.  6.  35 
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hat  the  best  comprehended  the  union  of  the  greAtevt  power  of 
the  prince  and  the  greatest  liberty  of  the  people,  and  he  calls  that 
a  rare  felicity*— 

<  No  matter,  he  is  the  historian  of  a  party,  and  the  Roman  people 
was  not  of  the  same  party  as  Tacituii.  They  loved  those  empe- 
rors whom  Tacitus  makes  so  fearful.  Men  do  not  love  monsters. 
The  monstrosities  of  the  empire  proceeded  from  factions. — 

'There  Mras  no  longer  a  Koman  people  in  Rome,  sire;  it  was 
a  populace  from  all  the  parts  of  the  universe,  which  applauded,  with 
all  its  might,  the  most  aetestable  emperor  turned  into  a  bad  actory 
provided  they  were  paid  for  their  shouts,  with  bread  and  the 
games. — 

*  And  his  style  do,  you  think  it  without  fault  f  After  having 
read  it,  you  are  obliged  to  seek  out  the  meaning.  For  myself,  I 
like  a  clear  writer.     1  think  you  and  I  should  agree,  M.  Suard'— • 

In  this  conversation,  Bonaparte  betrays  an  evident  coii- 
Bciousness  that  bis  own  moral  character  stood  upon  a  level  with 
that  of  Tiberius  and  the  other  profligate  Roman  emperors,-* 
a  severer  satire  perhaps  than  any  that  has  been  directed 
against  him  by  his  enemies* 


Abt.  XIY. — 1.    Taschenbuch  fur  Reisende  in  den  Har%.-^ 
Pocket-book  for  Travellers  to  the  Har%.    By  Frederic  0011$- 
chalk.    Magdeburg,  1806,  12mo,  pp.  486. 
S.  An  Excursion  to  me  Har%  JlfountoiiM.  1618,  8vo,  pp.  75. 

The  part  of  Germany,  which  forms  the  subject  of  these 
two  works,  is  in  many  resiiects  highly  worthy  of  attention. 
The  Harz  mountains,  or  the  Harz  wood,  is  considered  as  the 
remains  of  the  great  Hercynian  forest,  which  in  the  time  of 
Cassar,  and  according  to  his  computation,  was  sixty  days' 
journey  long  and  nine  wide ;  dimensions,  which  would  make 
it  almost  co-extensive  with  Germany.  The  name  HercpAan 
has  commonly  been  supposed  to  have  been  formed  from  that 
of  Har%^  which  is  still  retained  by  the  forest  and  the  moun- 
tains which  it  covers,  and  which  signifies  literally  piich. 
Some  of  the  German  antiquaries,  however,  give  another 
ground  for  the  denomination  of  Har%9  as  applied  to  this  forest. 

The  Harz  mountains  arc  particularly  interesting  to  the 
geologist  and  the  mineralogist,  and  have  been  called  by 

*  lUra  temporum  fblicitas,  ubi  sentire  quid  vdis  ct  quid  sentiu  dicere 
lioeat 
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« t  compendiani  of  the  Alps.*  Tlie  foHowini; 
pas»«ge«  fhm  the  introdaction  of  the  work' of  Mr.  Ghttschalk, 
will  suBcteBtlj  indicate  to  oar  scientific  readers  the  impor- 
tmnce  of  this  tract  of  country,  in  reference  to  their  peculiar 
studies* 

<  The  entire  Harz  is,  as  it  were,  a  single  mountain,  rising  at* 
sott  witlkHit  exception  suddenlj  from  the  surrounding  plain,  and 
when  seen  at  a  distance  appeanng  as  one  mass.  On  Its  ridge^ 
which  rises  to  a  great  height  from  the  plain,  and  is  in  some  places 
precipitous,  are  to  be  observed,  for  iht  most  part,  onlj  small  ele* 
Tations  and  depressions,  and  the  deep  beds  of  torrents*  Upon 
the  north,  however,  a  second  higher  and  abrupt  elevation  ascends» 
fall  of  rocks  and  their  fragments.  This  second  eleaa^on  consists 
whollj  of  nmnite,and  terminates  in  a  summit  calledthe  Brocken* 
It  forms  the  nucleus,  on  which  the  other  portions  of  the  Uarx 
were  successivelj  depomted.  The  second  mass,  snrroanding  the 
granite,  is  of  due  more  recent  origin,  and  consists  of  varioas 
materials,  which,  diverse  as  thej  are,  may  be  reduced  to  one 
formation,  of  which  crau  wacke  is  the  characteristic ;  and  it  is 
here  that  the  mineral  veins  begin  and  principally  exist.  At  the 
foot  of  the  grau  wacke  formation  are  fouud,  around  the  Harz, 
various  strata,  for  the  most  part  in  horizontal  direction  and  de« 
terminate  succession,  lying  upon  each  other  in  a  wave«like  man- 
ner, and  constituting  a  very  extensive  ^z  formation  of  compara- 
tively  recent  date.  This  formation  extends  itself  in  moderate 
elevations  throudh  Thuringia,  a  part  of  Hessia,  Lowell  Saxonyy 
and  Westphalia? 

The  general  coarse  of  the  Harz  mountains  is  from  east  to 
vrest :  from  27^  50'  east  longitude  from  the  Ferro  isles,  to 
59^  !(/ J  and  from  51<»  35'  north  latitude  to  51*»  5:'.  They 
are  principally  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  a  source  of 
considerable  revenue  to  the  state,  if  revenue  it  oan  be  calledf 
vrUch  is  wholly  expended  in  supporting  those,  who  are 
emjdoyed  in  the  mines.  As  these,  however,  arc  estimated  with 
their  families  at  near  100,000  souls,  the  proceeds  of  the  minest 
which  8npp<irt  such  a  population,  (the  eleventh  part  of  that  of 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Hanover,)  must  be  allowed  to  form  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  state.  We 
believe  that  the  mines  at  Freyburg  in  Saxony  do  nothing 
more  than  support  the  po|mlation  of  the  cities  and  villages 
In  the  mining  districts^  nor  would  they  have  continued  to  do 
that,  but  for  the  great  economy  in  quicksilver,  resulting  from 
the  application  of  the  amalgamation  process^  which  was  in- 
troduced by  Werner. 
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The  lower  Harz  exceeds  the  upper  by  far  in  point  of 
natural  beauty  and  historical  recollections.  It  contuns 
prospectSf  landscapes^  and  natural  curiosities  of  a  highly 
interestiiig  character.  No  part  of  northern  Grermany  is  so 
lin|Kirtant  in  the  history  of  the  tcnth»  eleTenth,  and  tviolfth 
centuries,  as  the  lower  Harz  ;  and  it  is  covered  throughout 
witli  ruins  from  those  periiMls.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
German  emperors  from  Henry  I.  to  Henry  IV.  and  their 
richest  priories  and  bishoprics  were  founded^  and  their  fa- 
Tourite  castles  erected  here ;  and  here  to  this  day  are  pre- 
served their  monuments.  No  traveller  through  North  Ger- 
many willingly  omits  an  excnrsiun  to  this  district;  and 
accounts  of  itt  are  found  in  many  of  the  hooks  of  travels. 
The  very  entertaining  collection  of  letters  of  de  la  Luc^ 
addressed  to  the  late  Queen  of  England,  contains  sev- 
eral on  the  subject  of  the  Harz,  written  on  occasion  of 
two  visits  in  that  quarter.  Nor  is  it  only  the  travellers,  the 
topographers,  or  men  of  science,  who  have  described  it,  for 
we  have  seen  a  poem  in  seven  cantos,  written  In  hexameter 
verses,  under  the  title  of  <  the  Harz,'  and  devoted  to  the 
praises  of  this  region.* 

The  second  work  at  the  head  of  the  article  contains  an 
account  of  a  rapid  pedestrian  excursion  to  the  Harz,  written 
in  a  hastj^  manner,  apparently  with  no  other  object  than  the 
gratificanon  of  the  friends  of  the  travellers.  As  it  has  never 
been  published,  we  shall  devote  the. rest  of  this  article  to 
some  copious  extracts  from  it. 

<JuDe  28,  1817,  Saturday  morning  at  4  o'clock,  we  set  out 
upon  oar  expedition  to  the  Harz.  Though  our  first  stage  was 
pojttiog,  we  were  equipped  as  pedestrian  travellers  with  thick 
shoes,  old  clothes  and  a  scanty  change  of  raiment  in  our  knap- 
sacks. We  arrived  at  Nordheim,  the  first  stage,  at  seven.  Here 
we  would  fain  have  taken  new  horses  to  Herzberg,  hut  the  post- 
master resolutely  refused  to  give  them  to  us,  alleging  that  H^rz- 
berg  was  not  a  post  station.  Just  as  wd  were  about  to  take  up 
the  march  thither,  we  succeeded  in  bribing  our  Gottingen  postboy 
to  proceed  with  us,  which  he  accordingly  did,  by  the  way  of  Cat- 
lenbeig,  where  we  crossed  the  little  river  Muhme  to  Herzberg. 
Just  before  entering  this  citv  the  dusky  woods,  on  the  tops  of  the 
first  circle  of  hills,  seemed  to  announce  the  scenery,  which  was 

*  Der  Harz,  cia  Gedichi  in  siebcn  Gesungcn  von  £•  C.  H.  Dumeberg, 

irsi. 
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to  attend  us  on  our  journey,  while  a  connmencinir  rain  served  as  a 
token  of  tbe  weather,  which  is  apt  to  be  the  lot  of  the  Harz  traTd- 
ler.  We  entered  Herzberg  at  one.  There  is  a  castle  here»  %t 
present  the  residence  of  the  upper-bailiff  of  this  district,  of  wUch 
the  original  foundation  was  laid  in  1029,  by  a  Count  Werner  of 
Lutterherg.  who  was  devoted  to  thechace,and  who  called  a  hunt^ 
ing-hou8e,  which  he  built  on  the  scite  of  the  present  castle, 
Hirschberg  or  hart's  berg.  After  various  vicissitudes  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Hanover  in  1636.  The  Flotz  mountains  begin 
here  and  stretch  upward  to  the  Harz* 

•  «•••• 

<  Here  was  to  begin  our  pedestrian  tour,  though  we  were  too 
degenerate  to  accomplish  it  m  real  style  with  our  knapsacks  on 
our  hacks.  As  we  must  have  a  guide  to  show  us  the  way,  we 
desired  that  he  might  be  a  stout  one,  who  could  carry  our  packs  ; 
and  it  was  with  no  small  dismay  that  I  saw  an  elderly  female 
brought  forward  by  the  landlord,  for  this  purpose,  bhe  seemed, 
however,  herself  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  earning  a  little 
money,  and  our  two  knapsacks  together  were  not  near  so  beavy^ 
as  the  burdens  which  the  female  peasantry  in  this  part  of  the 
world  are  accustomed  to  carry  on  their  backs  in  baskets.  We 
acordingly  set  out  and  soon  reached  tlie  Siebcr  vale,  a  most 
lovely  spot,  but  with  it  began  a  drenching  rain,  which  as  we  had 
neither  umbrellas  nor  coats,  soon  penetrated  what  clothes  we  had 
on.  We  regretted  extremely  the  loss  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
this  valley,  which  is  the  subject  of  many  engravings.  Ten  miles 
was  the  extent  of  our  walk,  through  this  heavy  and  drenching 
rain,  and  so  miserable  and  abject  was  the  appearance  of  every 
thing  in  the  taverns,  at  the  two  villages  Sieber  and  Konigshof 
where  we  stopped,  that  I  was  glad  to  quit  them  for  the  road 
again.  Kdnij|;shof  is  King's  court ;  why  a  name  like  this  should 
be  given  to  so  poor  a  spot  cannot  probably  be  resolved,  without 
going  back  to  the  history  of  the  times  when  the  Harz  was  the 
favourite  resort  of  emperors  and  princes.  1  proposed  to  our  poor 
drenched  guide  to  stop  at  one  of  these  villages,  that  we  might 
take  another  to  Andreasberg,  better  able  to  support  the  fatigues 
of  the  way.  But  she  rejected  the  offer,  said  that  it  was  hard  to 
earn  money  for  the  barest  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  she  was 
^lad  of  this  chance.  Sad  as  the  weather  was,  it  afforded  at  short 
intervals  a  beautiful  appearance,  that  of  broken  masses  of  vapour, 
not  sufficiently  condensed  to  drop  in  rain,  travelling  along  tbe 
sides  of  the  mountains  and  casting  a  cloudy  mantle  around  their 
breasts.  Just  before  crossing  the  valley,  beyond  which  Andreas- 
berg  rises,  we  were  on  a  high  mountain,  from  which  we  could 
command  a  view  of  seven  or  eight  neighbouring  bills,  each  clothed 
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in  a  diflforent  wtj  with  this  mittj  robe.  From  one  it  shot  vp 
from  Che  peak  like  smoke  from  a  rolcano  about  to  burst ;  from 
another  it  rolled  darkly  down  the  side  like  a  stream  of  lava.  Here 
it  was  carried  by  the  winds  and  dashed  upon  the  mountain  side, 
like  foaming  waves  upon  a  shore.  The  Tiew  was  both  beautifal 
and  sublime.  I  would  have  ^ven  anj  thing  to  have  heard  thun- 
der and  seen  flashing  lightning  from  beneath  the  thick  clouds, 
which  rested  on  the  summits,  for  nothing  but  this  was  wanting  to 
fill  up  the  image  of  the  mountains  of  old,  whose  tops  were  cov* 
ered  with  clouds,  and  which  were  the  abode  of  the  gDds.  As  the 
rain  grew  more  and  more  severe,  we  instructed  our  guide  to  what 
tavern  she  must  follow  us,  and  determined  to  make  what  speed 
we  could  ourselves.  We  accordinelj  doubled  our  pace  in  what 
remained  of  the  way.  We  enf erecf  Andreasberg  with  the  drove 
of  cattle  returning  to  the  city,  whose  bells  were  all  in  accord. 
There  appeared  to  be  three  distinct  notes.  Every  thing  now  bore 
the  appearance  of  neighbourinj;  mines.  Furnaces  were  to  be  seen 
on  the  way.  Dross  was  pilecTup  on  the  sides  of  the  streets,  and 
every  thing  looked  black  and  metallick*  We  reached  at  last  the 
Rath's  house,  the  council  house,  and  were  glad  enough  of  shelter, 
though  shelter  and  a  lire  were  at  first  all  we  could  get  A  cham- 
ber to  ourselves  we  could  not  have,  and  as  our  guide  did  not 
arrive  till  an  hour  afterwards,  we  had  to  set  for  that  time  in 
clothes  in  which  there  was  not  a  dry  thread.  Our  first  care  was 
to  engage  a  guide  for  the  Brocken  the  next  day.  He  is  so  noto- 
rious for  this  expedition,  that  Brocken  serves  him  as  a  Christian 
name,  and  we  inquired  for  Brocken  Meyer.  It  was  anotiier  ill 
omen  that  this  roan,  who  has  carried  every  traveller  from  An- 
dreasberg the  last  fifteen  years  up  the  mountain,  should  be  taken 
sick  two  davs  before  we  came,  and  be  unable  to  go  with  us.  But 
instead  of  tne  fathers  rise  up  every  where  the  sons,  and  having 
engaged  young  Brocken  to  carry  us  round  the  mines  in  the  morn- 
ins;,  and  up  the  mountains  in  the  afternoon,  we  retired.  I  cannot 
help  mentioning  that  our  poor  guide  for  carrying  ten  miles  on  her 
bacK  all  our  baggage  through  this  heavy  rain  demanded  half  a 
thaler,  about  i7|  cents.' 

The  following  is  an  account  of  Andreasberg  and  the  mines 
which  it  contains. 

^  <  Andreasbers  is  one  of  the  seven  free  mining  or  mountain 
dties,  BerKstftote,  as  the^  are  called,  and  enjoys  as  such  exeinp* 
tion  from  tne  payment  of  all  taxes.  The  first  mine  here  discov- 
ered was  in  1520,  and  as  it  was  found  to  consist  of  two  veins 
crossing  each  other,  it  was  called  by  the  miners,  as  is  usual  in  that 
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case,  St  Andrew's  Crosfl,  Andreas  Crenz.  As  these  veins  were 
found  productive,  miners  were  attracted  from  various  places  to 
assist  in  working  them  $  privileges  were  granted  to  sucn  as  thvs 
came,  by  tlie  proprietor  of  the  territory,  Connt  of  Hohensteiny 
and  the  foundation  of  a  city  was  soon  laid,  which,  from  the  name 
of  the  principal  mine,  was  called  St  Andreasberg.  There  are  at 
present  at  Andreasberg  in  operation  thirteen  mines.  Thej  are 
sunk  into  eight  veins,  which  are  found  in  two  rows  as  follows : 

Internal  row,  northwest  from  the  city* 

The  Newfound  vein      -       Catharine  Newfound  mine. 

r  Catharine  Newfound  -— 

fin.    o  •-  J  Grace  of  God  — 

The  Sam«m  vem  .    -     j^^^^  _ 

V  Evening  Twilight        -— 
The  Grace  of  God*s  vein      Grace  of  God  -« 

The  Miner*s  Comfort  vein    Miner's  Comfort  — 

External  row,  eaat  from  the  city* 

St  Andrew's  cross  vein       Andrews  Cross  -* 

If-it-Prosper  vein    -    -    -  If-it-Prosper  «« 

Rich  Comfort  vein     -    -     King's  Welfare  -^ 

r  James'  Luck  — 
James'  Luck  vein    -    •    <  Nicholas  Frederick     -* 

(,  God's  Blessing  — 

The  principal  product  of  these  mines  is  silver  and  lead.  Of 
silver,  is  proauced  annually  40001b.  1400  cwt  ef  lead  weekly^ 
and  80  cwt.  annually  of  copper.  We  found  the  younger  miners 
in  great  distress,  as  tomorrow  a  reduction  of  68  was  to  take  plaee^ 
being  the  Andreasberg  quota  of  a  reduction  of  a  thousand  in  the 
several  mountain  cities.  This  is  stated  in  the  newspapers  to  be 
the  first  step  toward  a  gradual  and  total  reduction  and  desertion 
of  the  mines,  which  have  never  been  extremelyprofitable,  and 
now  do  not  pay  the  expenses  of  working  them.  The  comparative 
poverty  of  the  silver  ore,  the  depth  to  which  the  mines  are  driven, 
the  quantit;^  of  machinery  necessary  to  pump  the  water  vp  to 
the  first  drams,  and  the  immense  amount  of  wood  which  is  reqni* 
site  to  build  up  the  sides  of  the  passsges,  unite  in  producing  this 
state  of  things.  Moreover,  at  the  present  moment  the  influx  of 
English  lead  has  sunk  the  price  of  the  Harz  lead  from  eight  tha« 
lers  to  three  and  a  half,  and  in  fact  destroyed  the  demand  for  it, 
as  the  English  lead  is  better.  We  found  a  great  depression  and 
anxiety  at  Andreasberg^  in  consequence  of  the  reduction.  The 
mines  are  the  only  subsistence  of  the  people,  as  this  climate  does 
not  admit  agriculture,  and  they  have  no  facilities  for  any  manu- 
factures, except  those  connected  with  mining.    At  present  all  the 
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male  popalation  from  the  age  of  ten  years  up,  is  emploved  in  the 
▼arious  parts  of  the  establishmeDt.  ooys  at  ten  years  of  age  go 
into  the  poch-works  where  the  ore  is  pounded  up,  the  stony  parts 
washed  off,  and  the  rest  prepared  for  the  furnace.  They  earn 
here,  the  youngest  1 1  roanen-groats,  or  about  ^  cents  a  week  ; 
and  their  wages  increase  abuut  tiio  cents  or  a  groat  a  year,  till 
they  are  able  to  work,  at  the  age  of  18  or  19  in  the  mines,  or  at 
the  furnaces.  Thev  work  twelve  hours  a  day  and  begin  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  all  the  year  round.  Before  going  to  work 
they  sing  a  psalm  and  pray.  This  is  also  done  by  the  miners. 
The  wages  of  the  miners  are  from  one  to  two  rix  dollars^  or  from 
75  cents  to  1,50  a  week.  And  they  are  furnished  with  a  bushel 
of  rye  monthly  if  unmarried,  and  two  bushels  monthly  if  married, 
from  the  magazines  at  two  thirds  of  a  thaler,  or  50  cents,  let  the 
market  price  be  what  it  will.  At  present  the  market  price  is 
three  times  this  amount. 

<  There  are  three  considerable  parts  of  the  operation  of  mining 
and  working  the  ores,  viz :  procuring  the  ore  from  the  mines : 
reducing  it  to  a  state*  in  which  the  furnaces  can  melt  it :  melting 
and  purifying  it  into  metal.  Each  of  these  three  processes  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  ore,  and  the  mine  from  which  it  is  taken. 
What  may  be  observed,  however,  in  general  is  the  following. 

*  A  mine  commonly  consists  of  the  shaft  and  the  veins.  The 
shaft  is  naturally  made  perpendicular,  as  far  as  the  course  of  the 
veins  will  admit :  the  veins  must  be  followed  whithersoever  they 
run.  But  the  miners  have  principles  of  piercing  them  to  advantage, 
which  cannot  here  be  explained.  The  shaft  is  intended  for  Uie 
entrance  and  return  of  the  labourers,  and  for  receiving  up  the  ore 
and  sending  down  the  wood,  &.C.  used  in  the  internal  works. 
There  are  uierefore  two  divisions  of  the  descent  separated  from 
each  ofher,  by  a  partition  of  timber,  both  for  the  sake  of  strength- 
ening the  walls  of  the  descent ;  and  of  preventing  accidents  to 
those  ascending  or  descending  by  the  breaking  of  the  chains,  to 
which  the  buckets  containing  the  ore  are  attached.  The  ladders 
are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long ;  at  the  end  uf  each  is  a  plat- 
form, where  one  may  rest,  or  stop  ror  those  going  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  pass,  and  from  this  platform  descends  a  second  lad- 
der, and  thus  down  to  the  veins.  The  passages  below  in  the 
mines  are  either  cut  out  in  solid  rock,  so  firm  as  to  require  no 
other  support,  or  are  arched  up  with  stones,  or  finally  built  up  on 
the  top  and  sides  with  wood.  Many  of  the  latter  are  narrow  and 
low.  1  was  surprised  to  find  how  little  iron  was  used,  especially 
as  ribs  of  this  metal  would  spare  so  great  an  expense  of  wood. 
The  shaft  is  also  used  to  give  passage  to  the  long  pistons  of  the 
pumps,  by  which  the  mines  are  drained.    The  other  part  of  the 
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shaft  bj  which  the  ore  is  received  up  is  of  course  larger,  and  a 
large  water-wheel  with  two  buckets,  one  ascendins  while  the  other 
descends,  is  the  apparatus  for  raising  the  ore.  The  water  of  the 
mines  occasions  little  trouble,  so  long  as  the  depth  dug  down  is 
not  greater  than  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  which 
the  mine  is,  as  in  that  case  it  can  be  taken  off  by  drains.  Below 
this,  it  must  be  pumped  up.  So  important  a  thing  is  one  of  these 
drains  or  stollens^  that  any  mine  which  has  the  privilege  of  turn« 
ing  its  water  into  the  stollen  of  another,  must  pay  a  ninth  part  of 
its  proceeds  for  the  privilege.  The  ore  is  for  the  must  part 
loosened  by  drilling  and  blowing  with  gunpowder. 

'The  ore  when  brought  up  must  be  pounded  small.  The 
larger  pieces  are  first  put  under  larger  hammers,  and  thence  it  is 
successively  transported  to  hammers,  that  pound  it  more  finelyy 
all  moved  by  water,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  even  dust  of  a  dark 
metallic  appearance,  'this  is  a  complicated  process;  and  as  a 
quantity  of  powder  sufficiently  fine  is  delivered  at  each  successive 
set  of  hammers,  while  the  rest  passes  onto  be  pounded  again, 
each  of  these  kinds  being  of  different  richness  is  kept  separate, 
and  has  a  separate  name  :  while  the  mass  exposed  to  the  fire  in 
the  furnace  is  composed  of  given  proportions  of  each.  These 
poch-works  are  attended  bv  boys. 

*  The  ore,  being  reduced  in  this  way  to  a  fusible  state,  is  car- 
ried to  the  furnaces.  There  large  beds  are  formed  on  the  floor, 
of  alternate  layers  of  this  pqunded  ore,  of  former  dross  to  assist 
the  fusion,  of  the  broken  up  hearths  of  former  furnaces,  into  which 
some  metal  has  sunk,  which  must  not  be  wasted,  and  of  granu- 
lated iron  in  case  the  ore  contains  arsenick.  The  first  fusion 
separates  the  lead  and  silver  from  the  copper.  A  second  furnace 
separates  the  lead  and  silver  from  each  other,  and  farther  pro- 
cesses are  employed  to  divide  the  copper.' 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  path  from  Andreasberg 
to  the  Brocken,  or  summit  of  the  Harz  mountains. 

<  In  the  P.  M.  we  departed  for  the  Brocken  with  the  son  of 
Meyer  to  show  us  the  way,  and  his  sister,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  to 
carry  our  baggaee  in  a  basket,  on  her  back  !  The  road  the  first 
half  of  the  way  is  beautiful,  and  passes  by  the  Rehberger  Graben, 
a  small  canal  of  water,  formed  to  supply  the  8t.  Andreasberg 
mines.  It  is  five  Rnslish  miles  long,  and  about  a  foot  deep  and 
three  or  four  wide,  it  takes  its  waters  from  the  Oder  Pond.  It 
was  begun  to  be  built  in  1692  and  finished  in  1703,  at  an  expense 
of  about  16,000  dollars.  The  road,  a  foot  and  horse  path,  passes 
by  its  side,  and  is  in  its  whole  extent  the  most  beautiful  passage 
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on  the  Harz.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  Rehbergy  swelling  often 
into  bare  and  precipitous  granite  cliSs,  and  on  the  other  the  deep 
vallej  of  the  Oder,  covered  on  both  sides  with  an  impenetrable 
forest  of  pines;  through  which  one  catches  now  and  then  a 
fflimpse  of  the  shining  waters,  and  hears  constantly  their  dashing 
from  rock  to  rock.  We  had  a  fine  fair  daj,  and  were  protected 
from  the  sun  by  the  pines  that  overhang  the  path.  It  seemed, 
compared  with  yesterday,  another  season  ana  another  climate, 
and  we  could  not  but  exclaim  upon  the  wonderful  effect  produced 
upon  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  by  a  few  heavy  vapours  flying 
around  it.  How  they  change  summer  into  winter,  light  into  dark- 
ness, and  gayety  into  gloom.  But  it  is  the  earth,  not  the  sun, 
which  is  surrounded  with  clouds,  and  could  one  have  a  point  from 
which  to  survey  the  earth  iust  without  the  atmosphere,  and  behold 
the  never  failing  eternal  blaze  pouring  upon  the  chaos  of  clouds, 
and  storms,  and  vapours  around  the  earth,  lighting  up  a  thousand 
rainbows,  painting  the  dark  clouds  with  bright  colours,  glancine 
and  beaming  on  the  waves  of  that  stormy  sea  of  mist,  which 
spreads  above  us,  and  sometimes  pouring  through  its  openings, 
down  upon  the  earth,  methinks  it  would  be  a  most  glorious  specta- 
cle. This  acquaduct  leads  to  the  Oder  Fond,  a  reservoir  of  water, 
the  largest  on  the  Harz,  which  was  formed  by  building  across  a 
valley  a  wall  of  granite  rocks,  filled  up  with  moss  and  sand,  and 
secured  by  iron  bolts.  It  is  of  various  depth,  but  sufficient  to 
secure  a  supply  of  water  for  Andreasberg  in  the  driest  times.  It 
was  built  in  three  years,  from  1719  to  17S2,  and  cost  BOOO  dollars. 
The  area  of  the  pond  thus  formed  is  seventy-five  acres,  Bruns- 
wick  measure.* 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  BrocJ^en,  to  which 
Mr.  Dusterswivel  in  the  Antiquary  bears  respectful  testi- 
mony, and  where  a  most  remarkable  scene  in  Gothe's  Faust 
is  laid. 

<  The  Brocken,  the  highest  point  of  the  Harz  mountains  and  of 
North  Grermany,  of  which  there  are  as  many  etymologies  as  writers, 
is  of  itself  no  very  lofty  mountain.  The  elevation  above  the  sea  is 
3480  Paris  feet,  so  that  it  is  but  a  mole  hill  compared  with  the  An- 
des. It  is  of  primitive  granite,  has  no  trees,  is  surrounded  br 
morasses  which  are  formed  by  the  want  of  passage  into  the  earin 
of  tlie  rain,  and  produces  one  or  two  alpine  plants,  not  found  on 
the  other  German  mountains,  particularly  Anemone  Alpina.  The 
name  of  Brocken  is  supposed  to  come  from  Bructeri,  the  name  of 
an  ancient  German  people,  who  however  are  placed  by  Tacitus 
nearer  the  Rhine.  According  to  the  universal  tradition  in  Ger- 
many, tlie  witches  assemble,  Walpuigis  Might  or  the  first  of  May, 
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to  pay  their  compliments  to  his  infernal  majestj,  and  dance  off 
the  snow.  There  is  accordingly  a  large  flat  granite  rock,  which 
is  called  the  Witches'  Altar,  and  a  sort  of  pile  of  rocks,  which 
passes  for  the  devil's  pulpit,  it  being  sopi^osed  in  most  modern 
superstitions  somewhat  perversely  tlmt  this  personage  has  a  ^reat 
taste  for  preaching.  In  fact  it  must  be  owned  that  the  ancients 
had  a  more  cheerful  mythology  than  we.  Wherever  we  meet 
some  bold  natural  brid^,  some  deep  cavern,  a  line  of  abrupt  lofty 
rocks,  a  deep  silent  spring,  we  thinlc  of  nothing  but  the  devil,  give 
it  his  name,  and  are  sure  he  either  made  it  or  abides  in  it.  ^VTlile 
of  old,  some  mischievous  wood  god  or  lapghing  satyr  was  the  far- 
thest to  which  invention  went,  and  it  was  most  commonly  nymphs 
and  fauns,  dryades  and  naiads,  that  dwelt  in  the  groves,  and  at 
the  sprines  of  the  fountains. 

*  The  Brocken  is  in  latter  years  much  better  adapted  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers  than  formerly,  inasmuch  as  the  Count 
of  Wernigerode  caused  to  be  built  in  1800  the  Brocken  house,  a . 
large  stone  building  130  feet  long  and  thirty  wide,  with  walls  five 
ieet  thick  of  stone.  It  is  but  one  story  high,  though  it  has  a  tower  of 
considerable  elevation.    The  landlord  here  is  placed  in  the  house 
by  the  count,  and  receives  a  salary  from  him.  The  entertainment 
is  commonly  good  and  the  price  high.   We  were  of  course  obliged 
to  have  fire  in  our  rooms.    In  fact,  the  inhabitants  of  the  llarz 
have  a  fire  in  their  stoves  all  the  year  round,  and  consider  it  as 
the  great  boast  of  their  climate,  that  it  is  uniform.    Their  wet 
clothes  must  be  dried  in  coming  from  the  mines,  and  if  it  is  too 
warm  they  open  the  window.    The  great  object  upon  this  moun* 
tain  is  to  see  the  sun  rise  and  set  It  will  easily  be  thought  that  the 
imagination  does  the  mo&t  for  the  wonders  of  this  spectacle.    To 
persons  used  to  living  in  cities  and  rising  two  hours  after  sunrise 
jn  winter,  and  six  in  summer,  it  is  no  doubt  striking  enough  to 
see  the  transition  of  night  into  day.    And  even  to  those  who  are 
used  to  seeing  it  rise  over  the  roofs  of  houses,  or  its  rays  breaking 
through  the  trees  of  a  neighbouring  garden,  it  is  worth  while  to 
see  it  come  up  above  a  freer  horizon.     But  to  one  who  has  seen 
k  arise  and  set  at  sea,  there  is  little  glory  on  the  Brocken.    We 
had  a  thick  misty  evening,  and  the  sua  went  down  like  a  round 
mass  of  dull  red  iron,  much  as  one  may  see  it  any  thick  sultry 
summer's  eve. 

<  June  30.  W%  were  obliged  to  yiAd  to  the  importunities  of  our 
servant  and  jump  up,  sore  and  fatigued  with  yesterday's  travels, 
at  3  o'clock  this  morning  to  see  the  sun  behind  a  cloud.  The  top 
ef  the  mountain  was  covered  with  the  various  parties  that  had 
passed  the  night  there,  and  who  were  so  much  mortified  at  the 
want  of  a  fair  sun  rising^  that  I  think  a  little  eloquence  would 
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have  pcr«iiB«lefI  them  their  femca  deceived  thesy  thft  tiw  mo 
reallr  fair  and  bright,  and  the  cloud*  nolhii^  h«t  the  dla 
occa'^ioned  in  their  ejes  by  sanng  at  it  After  we  had  gottem 
oor  CfjiTee,  and  our  boaqoet  oillowers  which  is  ^vea  to  every  tr»» 
Tflkr  a^  the  q^id  to  which  be  mast  fbrDtfth  a  trifling  pro  fso,  aad 
which  oueht  to  consist  of  anemooe  alfana  or  wHcbes*  flowefS,  ww 
took  op  the  march  for  the  day.' 

It  would  appear  from  the  beginninj^  of  the  foDowuis  eztractf 
that  the  variety  of  tongues  spoken  on  the  Harz  iBoantaiiis  is 
as  great  as  that  of  the  productions  of  the  nineral  kingdoiii. 

'  Oar  route  ought  to  have  led  us  over  the  villages  of  8chirke 
and  Elend  to  the  Schoarcher  Feis,  which  connsta  of  two  rocks, 
like  the  opposite  sides  of  a  broken  arch,  of  polarick  granite.  But 
our  guidei  who  confessed  himself  a  poacher,  first  made  a  bargain 
for  the  Pfice,  and  then  taking  advantage  of  his  dialect,  a  brogue 
of  the  Wendishy  extn^ted  from  us  an  unintentional  consent  to  go 
the  shortest  way,  by  which  we  arrived  at  BIbiogerode  without 
having  seen  the  Schnarcher.  This  Wendish  or  rather  Frankiah, 
is  one  of  the  three  dialects  which  are  spoken  on  the  Harx,  viz :  the 
Low  German  of  Lower  Sdaxony,  the  corrupt  High  German  of 
Upper  Saxony  and  the  Prankish  or  reliqnes  of  the  pure  old  Ger- 
man, brought  from  the  Fichtelberg  by  the  miners*  who  were 
called  thence  to  work  the  Harz  mines  in  the  earlier  peiioda  of 
their  history.  Our  guide  spoke  a  mixture  of  all  three*  and  an  one 
who  had  not  made  a  study  of  the  tower  of  Babel  could  think  of 
comprehending  him.  Thus  we  were  brought  to  Elbingerode,  which 
IS  remarkable  Tor  some  iron  mines  in  its  vicinity,  but  we  did  uot 
visit  them.  After  dinner  we  pursued  our  journey  to  Blanken* 
burc  by  the  way  of  RUbeland,  a  small  village  on  the  Bode.  Riiiie- 
land  is  supposed  to  be  the  low  pronunciation  of  Uaoberland,  and 
to  descend  from  the  times  when  this  was  the  habitation  of  rob- 
bers ;  nay,  in  some  small  caverns  in  the  Calc,  as  we  passed  along 
we  were  told  that  a  generation  of  dwarfs  formerly  dwelt  One 
of  the  most  learned  writers  on  the  Harz  informs  us  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Klbingcrode,  by  occasion  of  a  wedding  or  other 
festivity,  used  to  make  application  to  these  dwarfs,  who  loaned 
them  dishes,  plates,  and  spoons,  and  whatever  ^ras  necessary  for 
tlie  merrymaking,  without  any  reward  but  a  few  of  tlie  fragments 
of  the  feast,  which  were  brought  back  in  the  vessels.  We  re- 
gretted not  being  able  to  stay  long  enoush  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  verify  the  fact.  Rul)clanfi,  since  the  clories  of  its  dwarfs  and 
rohl)crs  is  gone,  is  principally  famous  for  the  Baumann*s  and 
Biers  cave,  two  caverns  found  in  the  two  mountains  on  the  res* 
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pective  sides  of  the  Bude.  Baumann's  caTern  was  discovered  in 
1670,  and  is  prettj  famous  in  works  upon  the  subject  of  caves, 
&c.  But  the  discovery  of  this  cave  must  probably  be  placed 
higher  for  the  good  reason,  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Transac- 
tidos  of  the  Rojal  Society  in  1668,  p.  647.  It  consists  of  sis 
snb-cavems  that  altogether  extend  to  a  length  of  758  Brunswick 
feet  Biel's  Cavern  was  firat  discovered  in  1787,  upon  occasion 
of  a  fire  in  the  forest  upon  BiePs  Mount,  on  which  it  stands.  This 
Biel  was  a  god  of  the  ancient  Saxons,  and  his  image  was  here 
destroyed  by  St  Boniface  in  the  8th  century.  The  hole  consists 
of  twelve  apartments,  and  descends  to  a  great  depth.  The  en* 
trance  is  narrow,  and  to  one  who  for  the  first  time  thus  goes  into 
the  earth,  terrific ;  and  one  cannot  but  feel  a  little  fear  lest  the 
sreat  wails  of  marble  beneath  should  fall  together  and  crush  him. 
The  stalactites  assume  in  some  places  appearances  fantastic 
enough,  but  the  impertinent  loquacity  of  the  guide  in  expounding 
them  had  nearly  ruined  the  pleasure  I  had  in  the  expedition.' 

The  little  artifice  alluded  to,  at  the  cloee  of  the  following 
passage,  is  applied  also  with  very  pleasingefibct,  in  the  win- 
dows of  a  summer  house  on  the  banks  of  vTinaudermere  lake 
in  Cumberland. 

<  The  city  of  Blankenberg  belongs  to  Brunswick,  and  it  is  here 
tiiat  Louis  XVUi.  passed  a  year  or  two  in  the  earlier  period  of 
lus  emigration.  The  principal  object  of  curiosity  is  the  castle. 
The  present  edifice,  which  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  hill  that 
commands  the  city,  stands  on  the  spot  where  a  castle  was  erected 
in  the  earliest  ases.  The  original  castle  was  after  a  time  removed 
and  another  built,  of  which  a  part  is  yet  standing,  pretending  to 
be  of  the  tenth  century,  Frederick  Barbarossa  destroyed  it  as 
siding  with  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  this  fortune 
was  tepeated  in  1386.  Ulrich  V.  repaired  however,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  new  castle,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  fire 
in  1546,  in  which  the  princess  perished  It  was  restored  in 
1590,  and  has  been  a  residence  till  later  times.  Much  fine  furni- 
ture was  taken  away  by  the  French ;  but  the  pictures,  among 
which  are  one  or  two  small  ones  of  Lucas  Cranach,  remain.  There 
are  |)ictures  of  two  of  the  emperors  in  the  principal  hal!,  who  mar- 
ried in  this  castle  princesses  of  Blankenberg.  We  had  a  lovely  view 
from  the  castle  windows  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  particu- 
larly a  curious  effect  was  produced  by  two  panes  of  bright  yellow 
glass,  which  were  placed  in  one  of  the  windows,  and  gave  the 
broad  and  beautiful  landscape  a  fiery,  terrific  air,' 
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We  quote  the  following  passaget  as  a  specimen  of  the 
popular  superstitions,  which  prevail  in  these  mountains. 

<  July  1.   We  proposed  to  daj  a  visit  to  the  Rostrappe,  one  of 
the  wildest  scenes  of  the  Harz.     Leaving  our  packs  at  Blanken- 
bergy  and  taking  nothing  but  our  great  coats,  we  started  at  six  in 
the  morning.     There  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  of  nature  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  ciilled  the  pevil's  Wall :  and 
resembling  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  lofty  wall  of  stone.    It  is  pro- 
perly a  small  chain  of  hills,  breaking  at  the  summit  into  precipi* 
tous  rocks,  piled  ^abruptly  upon  each  other,  and  continuing,  with 
occasional  greater  or  less  interruptions,  its  course  into  Bohemia. 
If  one  were  to  attempt  a  conjecture  at  its  formation,  it  might  be 
supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  meetini;  of  two  tides  of  seas, 
flowing  in  from  opposite  quarters,  which,  resisted  by  each  other, 
had  heaped  up  the  sand,  gravel,  and  rocks,  which  theyhad  washed 
along  with  them.     It  is  a  hard,  firm  sandstone.    The  common 
people  consider  it  the  work  of  the  devil,  built  either  as  a  boun- 
dary between  his  own  dbininions  and  tho^se  of  heaven,  or  else  set 
up  as  a  barrier  against  the  progress  of  Christianity.     Passing  by 
this  wall,  we  proceeded  on  our  way  to  the  Rostrappe,  the  Utter 
part  of  which  carried  us  up  a  steep  hill  and  through  a  thick  wood» 
till  we  finally  reached  this  wild  and  grand  spot.     It  is  a  deep 
headlong  valley,  formed  in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  river  Bodef 
which  winds  along  at  its  bottom.     But  as  the  mountain,  through 
which  it  has  worn  its  way,  was  of  hard  granite,  the  sides  of  the 
valley,  which  is  steep  and  narrow,  instead  of  being  even,  are  bro- 
ken with  numberless  bare  ragged  cliffs,  which  rise  up  in  a  conical 
form  upon  it.     The  depth  ofthis  chasm  is  from  five  to  eight  hun- 
dred feet,  and  the  Bode  at  the  bottom,  as  it  breaks  over  the  rockSf 
looks  like  a  winding  silver  thread.    One  can  conceive  nothing 
wilder  and  more  terrific,  than  the  aspect  of  these  sharp  and  rag- 
ged cliffs  on  a  nearer  approach.    In  one  part  you  pass  from  the 
mainside,  upon  a  bridge  or  wall  of  rock,  about  six  teet  thick,  out 
upon  one  of  these  precipitous  summits,  from  whence  you  have  a 
view  of  the  yawning  chasm  in  all  its  terrors.    Just  beK>re  you,  as 
you  stand  on  this  spot,  is  a  little  cross  of  white  wood,  with  a 
piece  of  linen  waving  on  it,  set  up  on  the  point  of  a  rock  ten  feet 
in  advance  of  that  on  which  you  stand,  from  which  a  young  noble- 
man seven  years  ago,  who  ventured  too  far,  fell  and  was  dashed 
in  pieces.    The  name,  Rostrappe,  or  Horse's  Springs  has  its  ori- 
gin from  an  indenture  a  foot  wide  and  some  inches  deep,  upon 
the  wall  I  mentioned,  in  the  shape  of  the  horse's  hoof.  Traditions 
iliffer  a  little  as  to  the  eircumstance  of  its  origin.    A  princess^ 
some  say  a  Bohemian,  others  an  Hercynian,  being  pursued  to  the 
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brinlc  of  the  opposite  precipice,  and  having  no  other  way  n( 
escape,  spurred  her  gallant  stect!  from  aide  to  side,  and  happily 
crossing,  with  ouc  leap,  the  deep  and  dangerous  valley  rc^Ud  on 
the  ciitt',  where  the  print  of  the  horse'M  foot  is  to  be  seeu.  Uthera 
Uj  she  was  escaping  from  ihe  cruelty  uf  licr  futlivr,  who  opposecl 
her  love.  She  fled  from  his  hou^e,  and  took  Ihe  liberty  of  taking 
bis  crown,  thick  set  with  piecioi^x  jetvels,  with  her.  She  attempt- 
ed to  conceal  herself  in  trie  solitude  i>f  these  rocks,  anil  on  tlie 
solid  granite  of  the  opposite  cliff  inav  be  seen  to  Ibis  day  the  print 
of  the  nails  from  her  chariot  wheels.  But  she  was  discovered 
and  pursued  hither,  nor  was  there  nny  means  to  escape  her  foes, 
but  to  leap  the  terrible  abyss.  To  disguise  her  iutention,  she 
danced  upon  Ihe  rock  before  making  the  essay,  which  is  called 
even  now  the  dancing  plat.  Having  sufficiently  deceived  her 
pursuers  hy  this  show  of  cheerfulness,  and  thrown  herself  on  her 
steed,  as  if  to  accompany  them,  she  made  the  gallant  leap  and 
escaped.  Iler  father  s  crown  unhappily  fell  from  her  hand  and 
drupued  in  the  river  below.  Other  traditions  will  have  it,  that  a 
daughter  of  a  king  of  the  Huns  made  a  wager  that  she  would 
Bpring  thrif  e  on  her  horse  across  this  ahvss.  She  did  it  successfully 
twice,  Jit  ^t>  i^tfar*  i'wr.  but  the  tbirtl  time  fell  back  with  Iter  steed 
into  Ihe  river  below,  where  she  is  living  to  this  day.  A  diver  once 
for  a  rich  reward  pulled  her  so  nearly  out  that  her  crown  could 
be  seen  Ue  was  persuaded  to  repeat  this,  and  attempted  it  upon 
promise  of  a  large  icward  a  third  time.  He  warned  his  em- 
ployers before  hand,  that  if  they  saw  blood  spout  from  tlie  water, 
they  might  conclude  he  wns  dead,  and  killed  by  the  princess. 
With  this  comfortable  provii^o  he  descended,  the  blood  spouted 
up,  and  never  a^aia  ha^  attempt  been  made  to  pull  out  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  the  Huns.' 

The  following  is  a  description  of  QticdUnberg,  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  Uerrynian  citips,  and  during  the  French 
Revolution  one  of  (he  places  of  refuge  of  Louis  XVtf I. 

'  The  noon  wa«  past  as  we  arrived,  tired  and  dusty,  at  Qued- 
linborg.  This  city  was  said  in  1806  to  cootain  1I,()UU  inhabitants. 
It  was  for  nearly  a  thouaand  yeara  a  free  abbey,  hot  was  secular- 
ized hy  the  French,  and  kept  secular  by  their  patriotic  followers, 
the  Pruuians,  who  are  bb  fond  of  good  cities  as  the  monkey  waa 
of  roasted  chestnuts,  and  miikc  the  snmc  use  of  French  usurpation 
to  get  at  them,  as  he  did  of  the  cat's  paw.  I  his  city  was  once  of 
importance,  and  the  Emperors  Henrv  I.  Otto  I.  and  III.  and 
Henry  V.  lived  here  a  groat  part  of  their  rei!2;Ds.  In  the  times  of 
the  contests  with  Frederick  I.  and   II en rv  the  Lion,  it  suffered 
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▼erj  much  as  an  imperial  city.  The  Emperors  above  named  never 
failed  of  celebrating  Easter  here,  and  when  Otto  I.  returned  from 
Italy,  he  received  in  this  citj  the  ambassadors  of  the  Hungarians, 
Poles,  Wends,  Danes,  Bohemians,  Greeks,  and  others,  en  the  daj 
of  the  Easter  festival.  There  were  several  ecclesiastical  and 
imperial  conventions  here,  and  in  1583  a  great  synod  was  held  at 
Quedlinberg,  de  formula  concordice  atque  ubiquitate  ChristL 
Henry  I.  surnamed  the  Fowler,  was  fond  of  Quedlinburg,  on  ac- 
count of  the  excellent  opportunities  it  afforded  for  this  noble 
sport,  and  not  only  is  a  place  in  the  neighborhood  called  to  this 
day  Finken  heerd,  [finches*  hear<h,]  but  m  all  the  cities  I  ever 
visited,  no  where  have  I  seen  such  an  abundance  of  bird 
cages,  as  were  hung  out  of  the  Quedlinburg  windows.  Henry 
lies  buried  in  the  castle.  A  few  years  ago  a  Prussian  Princess 
was  permitted  by  the  abbess  to  open  his  grave,  and  nothing,  but  a 
joint  of  the  little  finger,  was  found  remaining  of  this  finch-des- 
troyer. 

<  The  rich  furniture  of  the  castle  was  sold  at  auction  by  the 
French,  and  altogether  brought  but  4000  rix-dollars.  Tlie  abbess, 
the  sister  ot  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden,  is  now  living  at  Stockholm, 
and  receives  annually  from  the  Prussian  government  27,000  tha- 
lers  The  former  revenues  which  she  enjoyed  were  estimated  at 
50,000,  and  the  23,000  thus  abated  her  are  supposed  to  be  a  fair 
allowance  for  what  her  court  must  have  cost  her,  and  which  she 
has  now  no  occasion  to  support.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  abbey 
there  have  been  forty  one  abbesses,  all  with  the  rank  of  princesses 
of  the  empire.  Among  them  was  Maria  Aurora,  Countess  of 
Konigsmark,  and  mistress  of  Augustus  I.  king  of  Poland  and 
elector  of  Si^axony.  This  lady  was  of  a  noble  Swedish  family,  and 
came  with  her  two  married  sisters,  the  countesses  of  JLiowenhaupt 
and  Steinbock,  to  Germany,  to  recover  from  some  merchants  m 
Hamburg  the  property  of  their  brother,  who  had  disappeared  at 
Hanover,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  assassinated  by  order  of 
the  Elector,  afterwaras  George  I.  of  Eni^and.  The  merchants  at 
Hamburg,  finding  the  sisters  without  sumcient  fprmaJ  credentials, 
attempted  to  defraud  them  out  of  their  brother's  estate.  In  this 
embarrassment  they  applied  to  Frederick  Au^stus,  whom  Count 
KSnigsmark  had  accompanied  on  part  of  his  travels.  He 
espoused  the  cause,  for  which  they  had  come  to  Germany,  and 
Aurora  became  his  mistress.  After  the  birth  of  their  son.  Marshal 
Saxe,  her  health  was  never  re-established,  and  she  was  made 
Abbess  at  Quedlinburg,  at  the  Elector's  instance.  Here  she  re- 
posed undisturbed,  till  Gustavus  HI.  the  brother  of  the  present 
Abbess,  on  his  tour  in  Germany,  being  at  Quedlinbuig,  had  the 
curiosity  to  examine  the  coflin  of  hia  celebrated  country-woman. 
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She  lies  buried  in  the  vaalt  of  the  church,  with  several  other  abbesses^ 
Her  body  is  shown  to  stran^rs,  and  is  in  perfect  preservation. 
Ail  the  muscular  parts  appear  to  have  been  exsiccated,  and  noth* 
ing  but  the  changeof  colour  of  the  skin  betrays  the  hand  of  death* 
The  colour  is  now  a  dull  olive,  and  as  she  was  tiie  fairest  womaa 
of  her  tame  while  living,  so,  though  near  a  hundred  jeara  deadf 
there  is  nothing  of  the  ghastliness  of  death  in  her  countenance.  I 
tried  hard  to  perftuade  the  attendants  to  open  some  of  the  other 
•coffinsy  but  they  said  it  was  not  allowed.  It  is  probable,  that,  aa 
in  the  so  named  lead  cellar  at  Bremen,  all  the  bodies  are  by  the 
operation  of  some  unknown  quality  in  the  spot  preserved  in  this 
way.  In  the  adjoining;  vault  we  saw  two  bodies,  which  had  beea 
deposited  fifty  eight  years ;  the  one  of  a  child  which  hail  died  of  a 
very  active  disease,  the  natural  small-pox,  and  it  was  entirely 
preserved.' 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  give  an  accoant  of  the  facts 
mentioned  at  the  ciase  of  this  extract,  they  are  not  without 
parallel.  Besides  the  case  of  the  cellar  at  Bremen,  there  are 
other  spo&f  possessed  of  the  same  property  of  preserring 
dead  bodies.  Wheler,  in  his  Grecian  voyage,  mentions 
having  found  four  or  five  hundred  bodies  so  preserved  at 
Toulouse  in  France,  and  single  instances  at  Bologna  in 
Italy,  and  at  Zara  in  Dalmatia. 

The  following  extract  contains  another  specimen  of  the 
popular  superstitions  prevalent  at  the  Hans. 

<  After  dinner  we  continued  our  walk  to  Usenbei^,  the  end  of 
this  day's  march.  Ilsenberg  has  a  ca**tle  which  was  occupied  by 
a  branch  of  the  family  of  this  name,  till  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  There  is  a  good  tavern  here,  **  the  Red  Trout,"  whichy 
like  that  on  the  Brockcn,  is  administered  in  the  name  of  the  count 
of  Werni^erode.  Having  engaged  our  lodgines  here,  and  not- 
withstanding we  had  walked  20  miles,  and  explored  two  castles 
this  day,  we  set  out  to  visit  the  llsenstein.  This  is  a  fi;ranite 
rock,  which  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  valley  of  the  Ilse  2S0 
feet.  Opposite  to  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Use,  is  another,  less 
precipitous  cliflT,  and  in  fact  they  both  seem  to  owe  their  present 
disrupted  form  to  the  bursting  of  the  Ilse  through  the  mountain, 
of  which  tiiey  were  a  part,  and  its  having  gradually  worn  its  way 
down  to  its  present  depth.  The  ascent  of  the  llsenstein  is  long 
and  weary ;  but  the  beautiful  prospeet  from  it  reoays  the  trouble. 
On  the  very  summit  is  a  large  iron  cross,  erected  by  the  Count  of 
'Wernigerode  to  the  memory  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Homburg  and 
others,  who  fell  in  the  campaign  of  1813.     The  rock  is  polaric 
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sranitey  and  in  manj  places  reversed  the  poles  of  the  magnet  we 
had  with  us.  It  is  related  that  this  Tallej,  city,  and  rock  deri?e 
tiie  name  of  Use  from  a  fair  princess  of  this  name,  who  once 
Aodt  in  the  Tale.  Her  enchanted  castle  stood  upon  the  llsenstein  ; 
yea,  though  it  has  vanished  to  vulgar  eyes,  it  stands  there  stilL 
Every  morning,  hefore  the  sun  is  up,  this  rich  fair  princess  bathes 
herself  in  the  stream,  that  comes  down  through  the  vale  from  the 
mountains ;  and  he,  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  her  there,  is 
carried  to  her  enchanted  castle  on  the  Use  rock,  and  presented 
with  all  costly  things.  The  vale  is  so  beautiful,  I  could  easilj 
believe  this  tradition,  which  has  the  conspiring  authority  of  cen- 
turies  to  support  if 

Under  the  head  of  the  village  of  Oker,  is  contained  an 
account  of  the  copper-works  there  established^  from  whicli 
we  extract  the  following  passage : 

<  Our  neit  stage  was  the  Oker,  a  small  village,  or  rather  series 
of  mauuflactories  and  forges,  on  the  Oker.  It  is  hitter  that  the 
Rammelsbeig  ores  are  brought  to  be  smelted,  and  hercfts  a  brass 
factory  and  a  vitriol  distillery.  The  ores  are  sulphuric,  and  re- 
quire a  process  different  from  that  described  above.  It  consists 
in  roastme  them,  which  is  thus  effected :«— a  large  layer  or  plat* 
fbrm  of  pine  wood,  about  nine  feet  square,  is  spread  on  the  ground; 
upon  this,  the  larger  pieces  of  ore  are  laid,  on  these  smaller,  and 
the  finest  at  the  top,  the  whole  making  a  pyramidal  heap,  about 
six  feet  high.  In  the  hole  on  the  top,  fire  is  dropped,  and  the  wood 
at  the  bottom  kindles  and  consumes.  After  this  the  sulphur  of  the 
ore  ignites,  evaporates,  and  condenses  in  a  liquid  form  on  the  top 
of  the  heap  in  small  cavities,  made  to  receive  it.  In  this  way 
20  cwt.  ot  brimstone  are  collected  from  one  heap,  while  roasting, 
which  lasts  six  months.  When  this  period  has  expired,  it  is 
shovelled  down,  exposed  to  the  air,  and  another  roasting,  precisely 
similar  to  the  first,  except  that  it  lasts  but  nine  weeks,  ensues  ; 
and  after  this  a  third  of  six  or  seven.  These  three  roastings  are 
solely  to  expel  the  sulphur,  and  they  reduce  the  ore  more  or  less 
to  powder ;  and  in  this  state  it  goes  to  the  furnace.    They  hap- 

tened  to  be  in  blast  while  we  were  there,  and  the  broad  sheet  of 
right  green  fire,  which  raged  round  the  melting  copper,  was  fine 
and  terrible.  The  gold  is  also  separated  here,  but  its  amount  is 
very  triflings  not  being  more  than  three  grains  in  a  hundred  weight 
of  ore.* 

The  description  of  Goslar  contains  some  curious  details. 
We  make  the  following  long  extract : 

*  Pursuing  our  way  to  Goslar,  we  arrived  there  at  1  o'clock. 
Aft^  dinner,  we  addressed  ourselves  to  view  the  wonders  of  this 
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ancient  tAir.  It  was  founded  in  the  eleventh  century^  is  one  of 
theoldestn-ee  imperial  cities,  and  a  favoorite  residence  of  theOer- 
nan  emperors.  The  discovery  of  the  Rammelsberg  mines  was  the 
immediate  soorce  of  its  growth.  From  the  time  of  Hennr  liL  the 
German  emperors  were  much  at  Qoelar,  and  endowed  it  witii 
many  privileges.  It  remained  independent  till  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  at  liberty  to  choose  its  own  protector.    At  this 

Eriod,  however,  it  was  compelled  to  accept  the  protection  of 
unswick,  and  to  pay  500  thalers  a  year  for  it  In  1578  a 
plague  raged  in  the  city,  in  1597  still  more  violentiy^as  also  in 
1625.  In  the  thirty  years'  war  it  was  beai^d  and  plundered, 
and  at  subsequent  periods  has  been  wasted  bv  fires,  till  the  aloiy 
is  nearly  departed  from  Goslar.  It  has  still  however  no  bad  ap- 
pearance at  a  distance,  and  as  the  roofs  are  covered  with  slate, 
it  looks  neater  by  far  than  most  of  the  German  cities,  which  are 
roofed  with  light  red  tiles.  Many  of  its  wonders  and  antiquities 
have  disappeared  in  the  last  years,  which  have  been  a  terrible 
time  for  castellans,  guides,  door-keepers,  and  antiquity-mongers ; 
and  to  every  third  question  one  puts  in  Holland  or  Germany,  d|e 
answer  is  ^'  the  French  took  it"  We  first  went  to  the  Cathedral 
church,  in  the  hope  of  finding  many  wonders,  "described  in  our 
Yade  Mecum,  but  it  was  in  ruins  $  little  but  the  walls  and  roof 
were  left  The  French  took  away  the  altar  of  Crodo,  so  called; 
and  the  directors  ot  the  St  Stephen's  churchy  who  appear  to  have 
envied  the  superior  wonder-assortment  of  their  brethren,  and  who, 
baving  represented  to  the  French  that  the  cathedral  was  so  ruin- 
ous, as  that  one  could  not  set  foot  in  it  with  safety,  procured  an 
order  to  sell  off  its  mirabilia.  There  remain^  however,  the  tomb 
and  monument  of  the  fiur  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  III,  and 
foundress  of  the  abbey  Qoedlinbui^  Her  dog  Qnedl  is  repre- 
sented couchant  at  her  feet,  and  it  is  in  honour  of  him  that  the 
abbey  is  named*  We  saw  a  psalter  of  Schmffer's  printing ;  and 
one  or  two  diplomas  of  privileges  granted  to  the  cathedral  by  the 
emperors.  Their  title  occupied  two  large  written  pages  ;  one, 
alas,  is  **  enlai^r  at  all  times  of  the  empire,"  of  which,  every  day 
since  the  reformation  they  have  lost  something.  In  the  centre  of 
the  church  is  a  round  stone,  whereon  the  Bishop  of  Hildesheim 
stood  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  encouraged  his  armed  guards, 
in  a  conflict  before  the  very  altar,  and  in  presence  of  the  Emperor, 
with  the  attendants  of  the  Abbot  of  Fulda,  for  the  precedence,  till 
the  pavement  of  the  cathedral  ran  free  with  blood.  From  the 
cathedral  we  went  to  St  Stephen's  church,  built  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  containing  nothing  of  interest,  but  the  pillaged 
glories  of  the  cathedral.  The  most  considerable  curiositv  is  the 
altar  of  CrodO|  so  called,  though  it  unluckily  appears  that  this 
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same  Crodo  is  a  very  apocryphal  character,  unable  to  produce  any 
better  credentials  in  his  favour,  than  a  chronicle  of  the  fifteentn 
century.  From  this  it  may  be  allowed  to  follow  that  this  is  no 
altar  of  Crodo ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  non  sequituvy  to  infer,  as  the 
gentlemen  antiquaries  do,  that  it  is  no  altar  at  all.  The  tradition 
of  its  having  been  brought  from  Harzburg  is  allowed  to  be  unani« 
mous,  and  it  is  equally  admitted  that  this  was  a  seat  of  Saxon 
idolatry.  Now,  why  may  not  this  have  been  an  altar  there  of  the 
god  Biel  or  the  goddess  Ostera,  or  any  other  divinity  in  the  Pan- 
TOeon  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  ?     It  is  5^id  it  is  rather  an  imperial 

{iece  of  furniture  from  the  Harzburg  castle.  But  why  furniture  ? 
t  looks  like  nothing  that  ever  went  under  the  name  before.  It  ia 
a  square  brass  case,  S  feet  long,  as  many  high,  and  Qi  thick,  and 
rests  upon  four  figures  kneeling  with  one  foot,  in  strange  attire, 
and  long  beards.  Now  it  is  plain  that  such  thing  could  neither 
be  abed  by  night,  nor  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day,  and  why  it  must 
be  a  piece  of  furniture,  and  why  not  an  altar,  no  reason  is  offered 
but  the  doubtful  character  of  Crodo,— which  would  be  like  arguing 
that  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens  were  not  ruins 
of  a  temple,  but  of  a  private  house,  because  the  modern  Oreeks 
ascribed  it  to  ^^  the  unknown  God."-~Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is 
granted  by  all  to  be  a  fragment  of  venerable  antiauity,  and  they 
are  willing  to  allow  that  it  has  descended  from  the  times  of  St. 
Baward,  the  first  famous  German  founder  in  brass.  Some  travellers 
and  antiauaries  are  inclined  to  consider  it  as  a  work  of  Grecian 
art ;  in  which  case  it  must  be  at  least  5000  years  old,  for  no  Greek 
artist,  I  am  sure,  since  the  days  of  Theodore  of  Samus,  who  first 
taught  founding  in  brass,  could  have  made  so  rude  a  thing.  It 
was  thought  worthy  of  being  carried  to  Paris  to  swell  the  catalogue 
of  stolen  wonders  there,  and  was  brought  back  by  the  Prussians, 
who,  with  a  noble  regard  to  justice,  refused  it  to  the  cathedral, 
where  it  had  stood  for  centuries,  and  bestowed  it  on  the  St.  Ste- 
phen's church,  which  had  as  little  claim  to  it,  as  the  Louvre,  from 
which  it  was  just  brought  back.  Over  the  chapel  in  which  it 
stands  is  shed  a  red  and  yellow  light,  through  a  noble  painted 
glass  window— .also  taken  out  of  the  poor  cathedral-^representing 
the  emperors  Konrad  I.  Henry  III.  and  Frederick  II.  the  reputed 
founders  and  benefactors  of  the  church.  As  the  latter  falls  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  clerk  of  the  church,  by  a  pretty  re- 
markable figure  in  logic,  argued  that  tlie  window  must  be  at  least 
as  old  as  that  period  ;  and  when  I,purs*j!ing  his  argument,  rejoined 
^y^>  perhaps  SOO  years  older,  for  that  is  the  period  of  Konrad  I. 
**  quite  right,''  rejoined  he,  pleased  with  the  suggestion,  which  he 
will  doubtless  henceforth  treasure  up  for  the  future  traveller. 
*  From  this  church  we  went  to  the  Zwinger,  a  tower  without 
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the  wall.  The  walls  are  2S  feet  thicks  and,  as  it  is  now  tarned 
into  a  house  of  entertainment,  several  apartments  are  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  wall.  From  the  top  is  a  beautiful  prospect ;  nothing  but 
an  intervening  forest  prevents  yon  from  seeing  vVolfenhUttel. 

'  In  the  market  is  a  fountain,  whose  waters  are  caught  in  an 
immense  brazen  basin,  at  least  16  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  said 
that  it  used  to  be  struck  with  hammers  ia  case  of  fire,  that  the 
miners  underground  in  the  Rammelsbere  miffht  hear  it  and  come. 
It  is  reported  to  have  been  brought  bj  the  Devil,  in  one  night, 
from  Nordhausen,  a  distance  of  about  SO  English  miles.  Mj  guide 
was  very  firm  in  the  faith,  but  was  able  to  adduce  no  better  argu« 
Bent,  than  that  it  was  so  related  in  a  written  writing. 

<  It  is  often,  I  do  not  know  but  commonly,  said  that  it  was  at 
Qoslar,  that  gunpowder  was  invented  by  Schwarz,  the  monk  ;  and 
that  its  first  application  was  in  the  Kammelsberg  mine.  This, 
however,  is  entirely  groundless.  Gunpowder  was  not  applied  to 
the  uses  of  the  Harz  mines,  till  in  the  fifteenth  centurv,  two  hun* 
dred  years  after  the  battle  of  Cressy.' 

To  this  succeeds  a  description  of  the  descent  into  the 
copper  mines  at  Groslar,  of  which  we  extract  a  portion. 

*  July  4.  We  celebrated  the  independence  of  our  native  land 
by  descending  the  mines  at  Rammelsberg.  It  was  remarkable 
enough,  that  we  found  on  a  pane  of  glass  in  one  of  the  windows  of 
•or  room  written, "  Vivat  Washington,  bread  and  liberty,'*  such 
a  one  from  <^  Baltimore,  1791."  ft  was  a  German  name  and  a 
Cterman  thought :  an  American  does  not  think  of  boasting  of  bread 
and  liberty,  and  never  knows,  till  he  goes  abroad,  what  a  blessing 
he  possesses  in  them  ;  as  no  one  knows  how  fresh  water  tastes, 
who  has  not  had  a  fever  six  months,  and  drank  every  thing  out  of 
phials.  We  reached  the  Rammelsberg,  which  lies  near  two  miles  from 
the  city  at  seven  o'clock,  and  found  no  preparation  made  for  our  de- 
scent,  and  this  cost  us  some  delay.  But  one  had  as  good  complain 
of  going  fast  before  a  sale  at  sea,  as  of  delay  in  Germany.  I  heard 
a  very  intelligent  and  amiable  man  thank  God,  that  the  drivin«; 
times  of  the  French,  when  every  thing  moved  as  on  wheels  and 
wings,  were  past. 

<  The  mine  at  Rammelsberg  is  said  in  the  popular  tradition  to 
have  been  discovered  A.  D.  968 ;  but  to  the  details  of  this  tradition 
little  credit  is  now  given.  It  sets  forth,  that  Ramm  was  a  groom 
of  the  Emperor  Otto  I.  and  that  having  tied  his  horse  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain,  the  horse  with  his  hoof  opened  a  nobler  fountain, 
than  that  of  Hippocrene  of  old,  viz.  a  bed  of  silver  and  lead,  of 
gold  and  copper.  Now,  as  the  mine  was  named  for  Ramm,  so 
the  city  is  said  to  have  been  named  for  his  wife  Gosa ;  and  an  old 
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•taae.pretendimr  to  be  a  monomeDt  erected  to  them  bj  Otto,  wm 
i)r  suiEie  time  exhibited.  The  ores  dow  procured  from  thU  mine 
are  suipharici  as  was  mentioQed  nnder  the  head  of  the  Oker.  I 
thini  toe  descent  of  a  mine  mu:3t  form  ^'  an  era  in  any  man's 
fMiiJ4r^**  as  Mr.  Oi;ilvie  says  his  oration  did  in  Charles  Brown's. 
I  rvgrecced  thai  some  accidental  circumstances  prevented  our 
ilesceMt  into  the  Kammelsberg  from  having  its  full  effect  on  mj 
ima^i nation.  The  descent  into  the  Biel's  hole,  a  ilark,  gloomy, 
horrtble  cavern,  made  a  sort  of  preparation,  and  took  oif  the  wire 
cd^ceof  the  feelings,  which  would  have  been  excited  by  the  first 
entrance  into  a  mine.  Then,  as  we  were  to  make  a  considerable 
itMirtiev  on  foot,  we  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  fatigue  ourselves 
bv  descending  too  far.  The  entrance  into  this  mine,  being  on  the 
aide  of  a  mountain,  you  march  upright  into  a  long,  dark,  dreary 
ni:jcMge,  partly  cut  through  rock,  firm  enough  to  sustain  the  super* 
incumbent  weight,  partly  supported  by  timbers  at  the  sides  and 
icrotfs  the  tups,  and  partly  well  arched  round  with  the  fragments 
cif  sktonc,  bn)ken  out  in  digging  it  This  passage  is  just  high 
fwough  to  walk  without  stooping,  and  four  feet  wide.  It  is  floured 
IB  the  middle  with  plank,  and  the  sound  of  the  little  cars  or 
wheels  b}'  which  the  ore  is  drawn  out,  rolling  and  echoing  at  a 
4b^tance  like  an  earthquake  in  the  mountains,  was  grand  and 
solemn.  As  the  car  approached,  the  lamp  of  the  miners  twinkled 
iMMre  and  more  brightly,  and  1  felt  a  shudder  at  their  salutation  in 
pa»sing,  ^'  Gitick  auf,'^  well  up.  This  was  repeated  to  us  by 
•ver^  miner  we  passed,  and  often  on  passing  unobserved  the 
Biouth  of  some  cross  passage,  a  hollow  voice  would  issue  from  it 
with  his  ominous  salutation,  and  make  a  roan  tremble.  After 
pi-oceeding  about  twenty  five  fathoms  in  this  direction,  we  reached 
a  perpendicular  descent  with  a  windlass  working,  by  which  ore 
was  brought  up,  and  men  like  demons  gathered  round  to  receive 
ii  and  carry  it  off.  The  Egyptian  darkness  of  the  hole,  into 
which  the  tubs  of  the  windlass  descended,  the  feeble  light  of  the 
9Mi(  where  we  stood,  the  struggle  and  tension  of  the  chords  by 
which  the  loaded  buckets  come  up,  the  solitude  and  remoteness  of 
Hhi  sctue  in  the  bowels  of  tne  earth,  where,  if  the  mass  above  us 
JMU  uo  human  eye  would  rest  again  on  our  remains,  united  to 
w^luci^  impressions  sublime  and  powerful.  We  waited  a  mo- 
tKuC,  aiMl  descended  five  ladders  deep,  and  followed  the  pas- 
^<^0Uvu^h  New  Vein.  Above  us  and  around  us  were  long 
Ijt^ii  kklesof  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
wi>ii<i«I  «ay4Nirt.  These  are  said  not  to  be  unhealthy,  existing 
MViMOi^^  itt  1^  state  of  great  solution.  The  grandest  sight  in  the 
Hiint*  i^  Mt  was  the  water-wheels  turned  by  the  water  of  the 
WttMiMi  jiffliwi  to  drawing  up  the  ore,  and  pumping  the  lower 
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part  of  the  works.  Nothiiu;  is  finer  than  the  approach  to  suck 
a  great  safafterraneous  wheel,  it  is  first  heara.  The  water^ 
vexed  and  dashed  upon  it,  roars  down  into  its  inferior  channel^ 
wearied,  as  it  were,  with  beine  broken  on  this  monstrous  wheel ; 
and  this  noise  is  heard  and  echoed  all  along  the  passages  to  suck 
a  degree,  that  one  thinks,  as  he  comes  nearer,  that  he  is  approach- 
ing a  great  cataract,  into  which  another  step  will  plunse  him. 
But  one  not  only  hears  the  wheel,  one  feels  it ;  a  strong  chSlj  un- 
dulation is  communicated  to  the  air  of  these  subterraneous  cavema 
by  the  revolution  of  its  broad  and  heavy  wings*  And  when  one 
approaches  near  enough  to  see  it  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lamp^ 
the  heavy  swav  of  this  great  machine,  the  power  with  which  it 
moves,  and  which  it  propagates,  the  ^loom  in  which  it  is  wrapt^ 
which  prevents  one  from  seeing  distinctly  how  it  is  hung,  so  that 
it  seems  rather  some  magical  structure,  which  one  dreads  ap« 
preaching ;  all  this  works  powerfully  on  the  imagination.  There 
is  one  other  spectacle,  particularly  in  these  mines,  which  we 
were  not  fortunate  enough  to  see.  As  the  ore  is  very  compact 
and  hard,  it  is  impossible  to  break  it  off  without  some  me- 
chanical means  of  great  efficacy.  The  ordinary  process  of 
drilling  and  blowing  is  too  tedious  and  expensive  for  the  worth 
of  the  ore.  They  accordingly  apply  fire.  A  lai^  heap  of  pine 
wood  is  piled  up  under  the  roof  ot  the  excavation,  wnich  they 
wish  farther  to  loosen,  and  this  is  set  an  fire.  One  can  imagine 
the  terror  and  grandeur  which  must  exist  in  the  aspect  of  a  ragine 
fire,  in  one  of  these  subterraneous  caves,  filled  with  sulphuric  and 
pitchy  vapours,  and  producing  an  intolerable  soffi)cating  heat  We 

Sot  the  miners,  who  are  here  obliged  to  work  stark  naked,  to  kin- 
le  a  torch  or  two  and  wave  about  in  the  darkness ;  this,  however, 
afforded  but  a  faint  image  of  the  real  fire  setting,  as  it  is  called. 


<  At  about  12  we  arrived  at  Clausthal,  and  after  dinner  descend- 
ed one  hundred  fathoms  into  the  Carolina  mine  ;  it  is  288  deep,  but 
there  were  repairs  below,  which  prevented  our  descending  ;  thus 
fate  seemed  to  oppose  our  fulfilling  the  wish  of  going  to  the  bottom 
of  the  thing.  Our  guides,  who  were  not  regularly  posted  in  that 
part  of  the  mine,  lost  their  way  once,  a  very  comfortable  circum- 
stance, a  quarter  of  a  mile  under  ground.  We  came  up  another 
mine,  and  made  our  egress  into  the  open  air,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
nearly,  from  the  place  where  we  entered.  It  was  the  Dorothea 
we  came  up,  the  deepest  and  richest  of  the  Harz  mines.  After 
coming  up  from  the  mines  we  visited  the  mint,  a  small  establish- 
ment of  old  date.  About  211,000,  mostly  in  silver  pieces  of  about 
half  a  Spanish  dollar  in  value,  are  coined  weekly,  and  paid  out  in 
wages  to  the  labourers ;  two  hundrdl  of  the  latter  were  dismissikl 
the  day  we  were  there.' 
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Abt.  XV. — L  Consffttction  construedt  and  CmutiiuHans  vindir 
cated.  By  John  Taylor,  author  of  the  Enquiry  and  Jraior. 
Rirhmoiid,  1820*  Svo,  pp.  344. 

2.  Observntums  on  Fublic  PrindpUs  and  Characters,  with 
reference  to  recent  events.    November,  18£0,  pp.  62. 

Each  period  of  history  has  some  topic  of  predominant 
interest,  which  indicates  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age* 
Certain  words  at  different  epochs  are  so  frequently  repeated 
that  they  become  quite  familiar,  and  appear  in  every  page  of 
contemporary  annals,  and  then  go  out  of  use  altogether  except 
in  history.  Others  rise  up  and  mark  the  precedence  of  new 
ideas  which  arc  universally  entertained  in  their  turn,  and  give 
an  impulse  to  all  the  movements  of  society.  Carrying  the 
banner  of  the  cross  agalast  infidels,  discovering  new  conti- 
nents, and  a  new  rout  to  India,  papal  bulls  and  excommuni- 
cations had  each  their  period  of  preeminence.  Few  in  these 
days  think  much  about  excommunications,  but  when  this 
term  carried  terror  to  the  boldest  minds,  no  use  was  made  of 
another  word,  that  is  now  of  constant  occurrence,  and  which  is 
likely  to  go  further  and  last  longer,  than  any  that  has  hitherto 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  mankind.  Constitution  is  the 
watchword  of  the  day ;  this  began  to  come  into  use  pretty' 
freely  about  sixty  years  ago,  and  has  ever  since  been  repeat- 
ed in  various  quarters,  till  it  is  at  length  in  the  mouths  of  every 
people,  is  uttered  in  all  dialects  from  the  harsher  ones  of  the 
teutonic  nations,  to  the  more  flowing  tongues  of  Spain  and 
Italy,  and  is  reechoed  from  every  hill  and  valley  in  the  civil- 
ized parts  of  the  earth. 

The  present  aspect  of  the  world,  we  mean  that  part  of  it 
possessed  by  the  European  race,  whether  inhabiting  the  old 
continent  or  the  new,  is  deeply  interesting  to  the  philosophic 
observer.  Under  considerable  varieties  of  feature  and  com- 
plexion, it  every  where  offers  a  sympathetic  expression.  If 
we  elevate  ourselves  to  take  a  bird's  eye  view  of  it,  we  shall 
discern  on  all  sides  the  progress  of  amelioratidu  or  at  least  a 
struggle  for  it.  We  shall  hear  the  same  cry  for  a  constitution, 
even  by  some  who  know  not  precisely  what  it  means ;  we  shall 
perceive  a  universal  feeling  for  a  representation,  sometimes 
without  the  understanding  how  to  originate  or  define  it;  wo 
shall  observe  on  all  this  vast  theatre  a  practical  demonstration, 
or  a  vague  yet  strong  conviction,  that  men  have  certain  rights^ 
which  they  are  nobler  and  hairier  for  enjoying,  and  among 
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ftlmo  TBnoQS  nations  and  climes,  an  irksome  conKciousiiesa 

i  imptiticy,  anil  a  determined  struggle  against  ttic  ii|iirit 

ftimoinAy,  wliotlier  it  exist  in  govern iitcnta,  religion,  or 

,imeri'e;  tlic  progicssorttiis struggle conimoMly  beginning 

Ainat  the  first  itf  iliesc  by  tliiise  ^\llu  are  most  enthralled, 

1  terminating  m  itii  tlie  laMti  by  tliuae  who  are  most  cntiglit- 

who  of  course,  haie  ali-eady  emancipated  tlicmaelvea 

n  tyranny  UMtler  llie  two  foinicr. 

At  the  same  lime  wo  shall  discover  Diniughoiit  tliis  whnle 

rvey.  the  vain  and  iieniinuus  efTurts  of  all  guvernmentH,  ex- 

ipt  those  in  Norili  Aiiierica,  to  counteract  the  spirit  of  the 

M.    This  opp'Mition  of  xovereigns  exhibitn  various  dcgreca 

^alertness  and  vinlenco  in  resisting  the  prngi-ess  of  i-etorni* 

^nt  all  of  them  renist  it ;   all  of  them  look  at  innovation  on 

_liepapti»f  tiieir  subjects  with  aversion,  and  HuflTor  it  with  re- 

.oclance.*     Surae  of  these  are  influenced  only  by  the  love  of 

*"iuiet,  olliei-9  are  gi>adcil  tiy  the  (liii-st  of  power,  whilst  ntheni 

an  infatuated  with  the  belief,  thai  they  CHn  relni-n  to  those 

''timctf,  when  their  subjerts,  habituated  to  acquiescence,  wero 

^■atiafled  or  disi'itntenle^,  as  affaitv  were  prosperous  or  other- 

^  vise,  butwithunt  thinking  lliat  they  had  any  re^tiuiibility, 

^  or  any  ri^il  of  interfei-encc  in  either  case.     As  to  quiet,  it  is 

"^  not  the  cliaracteristic  of  an  age  of  improvement,  but  so  long 

''  U  governmentH  attempt  to  ivsist  the  feelings  of  the  period 

*   in  wliicb  they  live,  they  must  govern  not  only  in  a  state  of 

'    perpetual  irritation,  hut  run  the  risk  of  the  most  dreadful 

calamities,  and  eventual  destruction.     The  means  of  iniiuiry 

sretoo  widelydiinise<l,  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  too  strong 

to  be  stifled.     .W'/i  vestigia  retritrsum  in  the  |u-rHent  motto  of 

mankind  ;    their  views  have  all  taken  fine  direction ;  the  im- 

pal-«  is  more  or  less  strong  acciiiding  to  their  knowledge, 

and  if  those  who  ai-e  at  the  liead  atienipt  to  check  its  onwai-d 

course^  they  will  be  borne  down  and  trampled  under  fool. 

*  Tliu  tainnu*  d^Rlaration  of  a  rery  [listingiiisbsd  inrml>er  of  the  Mas* 
ssclitueits  I'cuce  Socirty  to  tlie  Spanigli  t^rtez,  wliich  must  liare  been 
dictated  ill  aplircnzy  <if  arrogance  or  of  fear,  nnd  wua  ancrwards  n-tractcd, 
n  one  itrikiiiF;  iiiKiHiicc.  A  still  more reir.arkible,  tliougli more  temperate 
and  detailed  uipnuitiiin  ufthi  views  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  may  be  found 
in  tlie  ODiifidentiHl  letter  uf  tlie  Austrian  Minister,  Prince  Mettemich,  to 
theMiaistcr  of  the  liroiid  Duke  of  Baden,  and  whlcti  was  probabljr  a 
ci>cular  to  the  German  power*.  This  documentt  inserted  innomeof 
wir  papers  (amnnt;  others  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  Oct.  25,  1830} 
from  tlie  English  ones,  bears  all  the  marks  of  authenticity',  and  devclopa 
pcriectly  the  actual  viem  of  the  toverelfnsof  Eiunpe. 
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To  understand  tliis  disagreement  between  ancient  institutioiia 
and  modern  opiiiionst  let  us  caich  a  hasty  glance  at  tlieir  origiffu 
The  reader  muKt  not  be  alarmed  it'  we  talLo  him  some  way 
back  in  ( hronology  ;  we  shall  soon  get  through,  we  shall  mafcft 
but  one  step  from  the  Appenines  to  the  Aliis,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Pyrenees ;  having  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  lead 
liini  up  and  down  the  intermediate  hills  and  vallicSir— Aft^ 
the  Roman  empire  was  finally  subverted,  and  arts  and  letters 
were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  its  military  power,  its  vast  proF- 
iuces  became  indeiiendeiit  and  began  to  govern  themselves 
in  the  deep  obscurity  of  what  are  emphatically  called  the 
dark  ages.  All  (»!  them  were  barbarous;  thougliin  a  different 
degree  ;  the  barbarity  of  some  was  of  the  kind  vwhicb  pracedas 
civilization,  that  of  others,  the  kind  which  follows  its  extinc- 
tion.  Each  had  its  appropriate  vices  of  ferocity  or  cormp* 
tion.  The  fragments  near  the  centre  were,  as  might  be 
expected,  tlie  most  populous  and  the  least  extensive  ^  some  of 
them  comprising  only  a  walled  city  and  a  few  gardens.  These 
small  states  obtained  nominally  a  republican  form  of  govenv- 
mcnt,  which,  ini[ierfect  as  it  was,  procured  them  some  distinc- 
tion ;  yet  in  reality  they  were  only  the  strongholds  of  factions, 
which  did  little  more  than  vary  tJie  materials,  that  composed 
tlie  anarchy  of  Europe.  Society  had  two  modifications^ 
In  Gktul,  Britain,  Lusitania,  and  Germany,  tlie  peo[ile  were 
in  the  shepherd,  or  the  first  stages  of  the  agricnlturml  state  ; 
on  the  regulations  of  which  had  been  engrafted  a  few  cus- 
toms and  laws  of  the  mistress  of  the  world,  while  those 
pi*o%inces  were  held  by  her  legions.  In  Italy  the  rnins  of 
Roman  jurisprudence  and  military  civilization  governed  a 
people,  enervated  by  luxury,  fallen  into  decay  and  overrun  by 
rude  invaders,  who  bn)ughr  many  of  their  own  rudest  customs 
to  patch  the  tattered  robes  of  the  imperial  Jurisdiction.  The 
condition  of  Euroiie  was  thus  comjiosed  on  one  side  of  warlike, 
ferocious  tribes,  under  numerous  chieftains,  who  had  i*cceived 
some  maxims  and  laws  from  their  coiiquei*ors  ;  and  on  the 
otln*r,of  an  enervated,  ruined  people,  vanqtiished  in  their  tum^ 
and  force<l  to  admit*  with  their  new  masters,  many  new  cus- 
toms. The  cause  of  liberty  was  every  \\  ay  a  lo**er.  The 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  greatly  diminished  during  the 
decline  of  the  empire,  were  finally  destroyed  under  Gothic  in- 
vasion :  while  the  eager  followers  of  the  transalpine  leaders 
were  forced  gradually  to  renounce  the  primitive  equity  and 
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wAe  equali^  they  had  enjoyqd  at  bome^  to  become  subser- 

vicmt  to  uumitigated  military  Usurpation. 

While  the  course  of  events  thus  led  to  the  extension  of 
universal  servitude^  the  christian  faith  was  making  its  steady 
progress  oytr  the  ruins  of  paganism,  destined  to  become 
jDventualiy  the  great  instrument  of  human  freedom.  But  the 
flimpiicity  of  the  apostolic  era  was  gradually  corrupted,  and  in 
ihe  unhappy  ages  that  followed,  the  purest  of  all  religions  was 
more  and  more  perverted  to  accomplish  the  designs  of  world- 
ly ambition,  Tlie  shades  of  ignorance  continued  to  grow 
deeper,  till  at  length  the  light  of  knowledge  was  almost  wholly 
extinguished,  and  its  feeble  rays  glimmered  only  \yithin  the 
pale  oi  the  church.  Though  there  was  no  longer  any  instruc- 
tion* there  still  remained  a  difference  of  intellect  among  men, 
and  all  those,  in  whom  mind  predominated  over  animal  force, 
were  led  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  church ; 
vrhich  was  daily  increasing  in  strength,  deriving  exclusive 
advantage  from  the  general  ignorance,  violence,  and  slavery 
that  prevailed^  and  laying  the  foundations  with  only  spiritual 
means  of  the  most  singular  and  formidable  power,  that  ever 
Impressed  mankind. 

The  church  and  the  modern  states  of  Europe  began  their 
existence  together  in  these  obscure  and  disgraceful  ages. 
The  former  organized  by  degrees  her  vast  and  complicated 
hierarchy,  contintially  extended  her  possessions,  and  at  length 
criitained,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  sovereign  sway  over  all 
Europe.  The  latter  were  formed  amid  continual  wars,  the 
weaker  chief  subdued  by  their  more  powerful  rivals,  till  at 
length  their  princes  accumulated  sufficient  power  to  rotroul 
the  barons  into  a  conditional  submission,  and  thus  laid  the 
basis  of  Ae  feudal  system*  AH  power  was  divided  between 
tbe  baroB  and  the  priest,  while  tlie  peasant  was  tlie  slave  of 
both.  A  prince  defended  his  subjects,  as  his  property,  em- 
ployed them  with  as  little  consultation  as  he  would  his  cattle, 
and  held  them  in  much  the  same  consideration.  Their  minds 
were  kept  in  absolute  subjection,  and  their  persons,  pro|)erty, 
and  opinions,  were  all  under  the  control  of  the  clergy  and 
nobility* 

Trusting  that  the  brevity  of  this  sketch  may  be  some  offset 
for  its  triteness,  we  come  to  the  inferences  for  which  it  was 
traced ;  that  the  present  governments  of  Europe  were  founded 
ia  ages  of  ignorance  and  turbulence,  without  any  participation 
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of  the  people ;  a  class  of  mankind  which,  though  rather  im- 
merous,  became  obsolete  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
republic,  and  did  not  again  come  into  fashion,  for  some  six* 
teen  or  seventeen  centuries.  The  circumstances  of  society,  the 
deplorable  ruin  and  degradation  into  which  it  had  faiien^ 
did  not  perhaps  admit  of  any  better  system,  than  the  feudal 
and  ecclesiastical  dominion,  which  assumed  the  command. 
The  leading  principle  of  both  was  entire  submiasion  on  the 
part  of  the  < rascal  many'  to  their  lay  or  clerical  lords; 
who  in  return  for  this  obedience  did  their  utmost  to  guard 
them  against  the  violence  and  injustice  of  ail  but  themselves* 
As  the  feudal  princes  became  confirmed  in  their  |)ower,  they 
perfected  its  organization  with  a  view  to  promote  their  own 
interest.  What  was  usage,  grew  into  regulation,  and  expe- 
rience slowly  accumulated  a  code  of  laws,  and  a  system  of 
administration.  The  object  of  both  was  exclusively  to  es- 
tablish the  authority  and  enlarge  the  power  of  the  sovereign.* 
To  extend  these,  the  subjects  were  sometimes  treated  u  ith 
indulsrence  and  humanity,  but  even  in  more  recent  and  com- 
paratively enlightened  periods,  their  prosperity  was  regarded 
with  jealousy  and  apprehension ;  and  at  this  day  many 
governments  are  imly  reconciled  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
by  their  subjects,  through  the  ingenuity  of  their  financiers^ 
who  cautiously  avert  the  danger  of  its  too  rapid  accumula- 
tion. 

As  instniction  was  increased  in  the  slow  advances  towards 
greater  tranquillity  and  civilization,  its  efforts  were  directed 
to  surround  every  thing  relating  to  government  with  mystery^ 
and  to  exclude  more  effectually  all,  save  the  privileged  classes, 
from  any  participation  in  it.  Kings  ruled  by  divine  right. 
Birth  decided  station*  without  reference  to  talents  or  qualities. 
The  laws  were  gradually  more  deeply  hid  under  idle  forms 
and  endless  tautology,  and  even  their  prayers  were  obliged 
to  be  said  in  a  lancruage  the  people  did  not  understand. 
Tlie  whole  science  ol^  government  was  dii*ected  to  keeping 
the  subject  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupilage.  They  could 
neither  sow  nor  reap,  except  what  was  permitted,  and  could 
not  displace  themselves  from  the  spot  where  chance  had 

*  A  m-morable  example  of  the  endurinir  influence  of  first  causes  may 
be  sei'D  in  *he  history  of*  the  French  und  Enj^lish  parliaments ;  the  former 
werr  called  to  extend  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  tlie  latter  for  its  restric- 
tion ;  the  first  lessened  the  political  weight  of  the  barons^  the  latter  increas- 
ed it. 
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doomed  them  to  yegetate.  The  governments  that  hoaflted  of 
being  the  most  enlightenedy  gave  as  proofs  of  their  skill  and 
perfect  admin  istration«  that  they  controlled  even  the  minutest 
operatioits  in  their  empires,  the  people  were  entirely  passive 
instiniinentN  under  their  direction;  and  whether  it  waste 
make  war  and  peace,  or  to  settle  a  village  broil;  whether  it 
was  to  raise  an  army*  or  repair  a  milestone ;  every  thing 
emanated  from  their  sole  and  immediate  authority,  and  left 
thfir  subjects  only  slaves  or  children,  according  as  tho 
sovereign  might  shew  himself  humane  or  cruel^  a  father  or  a 
tyrant. 

We  have  pushed  aside  many  intruding  thoughts  and  detailSf 
that  we  might  sooner  reach  the  level  of  our  own  times.  Tho 
reformHti<m  and  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  neither  of 
MiiicK  are  yet  complete,  did  murh  for  the  rights  and  improve- 
ment of  mankind.  The  abuses  in  the  name  of  religion  being  the 
most  intolerable,  and  the  remedy  the  most  obvious,  were  first 
corrected ;  and  though  only  a  lesser  portion  of  Europe  was 
enfranchised  frf>m  the  papal  dominion,  its  pressure  on  those 
who  remained  was  diminished,  and  its  infallible  paramount 
pretensions  forever  ruined.  Protestantism  and  personal  free- 
dom were  early  established  in  England,  whose  insular  |)osi« 
tion  from  the  time  of  the  armada  to  the  gunboats  of  Napofeon 
had  protected  her  against  all  serious  attack  from  abroad^ 
and  by  securing  her  inhabitants  against  the  various  attempts 
of  the  catholic  sovereigns  of  Europe,  to  restore  the  ancient 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  enabled  her  illustrious  men  to  mature 
and  apply  those  principles  of  liberty »  that  have  advanced 
her  so  high  in  prosperity  and  fame.  Nor  were  the  advan- 
tages wholly  confined  to  her  own  subjects ;  the  example  was 
before  the  world,  to  shame  despotism  in  loss  fortunate  nations^ 
and  gradually  increase  among  them  the  desire  of  imitation. 
Holland,  that  <  alluvion  of  the  Rhine,'  was  protestant  and 
free  ;  and  by  indefatigable  industry,  courage  and  constancy^ 
defended  her  territory  a.s:ainst  the  sea,  and  her  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom  against  Spain  and  the  Inquisiti<»n.  But  the  terri- 
tory was  too  small,  the  people  too  exclusively  commercial,  to 
have  a  stable,  leading  influence  in  the  afi*airs  of  the  world. 

The  example  of  England  was  to  be  improved  in  ^  distant 
land,  where  the  principles  of  her  institutions  could  be  carried 
without  the  incumbrances  that  impeded  their  action  at  home. 
The  remnants  of  the  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  polity  chequer- 
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ed  the  whole  fabric  of  the  English  government^  and  thougli 
the  edifice  was  ample  and  convenient,  the  rights  and  comtorli 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  sacrificed  to  pre- 
serve a  part  of  the  ancient  materials^  which  the  reforraation 
and  the  revolution  had  spared^  and  which  were  far  more  pic- 
turesque than  useful.  This  discoinlance  in  her  institHtioiis 
produced  fi*equent  troubles^  and  in  some  of  those  periodsy 
when  a  collision  with  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power 
became  most  violent,  several  of  her  purest  and  most  unyield- 
ing spirits  expatriated  theniselies,  to  enjoy  thoir  principles 
In  a  wilderness.  Many  things  which  were  only  theory  at 
home,  they  here  put  in  practice ;  and  the  soundest  and  lofti- 
est ideas  of  liberty  that  could  be  found  in  the  works  of  states- 
men and  philnsophersy  which  the  writers  themselves  perhaps 
considered  almost  visionary  and  hopeless^  were  developed 
and  realized. 

When  in  process  of  time  the  hankering  after  arbitraiy 
power  led  to  the  attempts  to  disfranchise  full  grown  coloines^ 
the  design  terminated  in  their  complete  severance.  This 
event  gave  them  an  opportunity,  by  which  they  profited,  of 
carrying  into  the  fullest  eSec t  a  perfect  republican  systeat 
where  the  principle  was  for  the  first  time  plainly  laid  down 
and  thoroughly  enforced,  that  government  was  the  proper^ 
of  the  people,  and  not  the  people  the  property  of  govemment ; 
that  their  privileges  were  a  matter  of  right,  not  of  favour; 
that  there  could  be  no  exclusive  ones ;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment being  for  the  good  of  the  nation  and  not  the  pleasure  of . 
the  sovereign,  was  subject  to  alterations  which  fliey  might 
deem  necessary,  was  administered  by  their  agents,  who  might 
do  wrong  and  were  amenable  for  it,  and  that  all  power  and 
honour  emanated  from  them  and  returned  to  them. 

The  interest  of  this  struggle  was  felt  by  every  nation  id 
proportion  to  its  intelligence,  and  involved  many  of  them  in 
its  progi'ess.  Those,  who  had  assisted  in  producing  the 
result,  began  before  the  first  days  of  triumph  were  passed,  to 
deprecate  its  consequences,  which,  they  soon  perceived  with 
uneasy  feelings,  would  have  a  wider  bearing  than  they  had 
contemplated.  A  body  of  very  distingnished  witnesses,  fas- 
cinated* with  what  they  saw  of  a  state  of  society,  so  different 
from  any  they  had  known,  returned  to  Europe,  eager  to  intro- 
duce the  novelties  they  admired.  The  situation  of  that  re- 
gion was  daily  exhibiting  in  stronger  contrast  the  existence 
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•f  decrepit  inatttationBy  and  the  npid  progren  of  liberal 
prinoiples.  The  fome  ef  ancient  abuses  ail  remained,  yet 
were  half  concealed  by  the  benevolent  spirit  of  amelioratioDif 
The  t'ettera  were  not  removed,  but  tliey  were  loosened  and 
covered  to  prevent  their  chafing.  Privilege  was  so  accom- 
panied with  courtesy,  that  it  seemed  on  the  same  level  \vith 
tkose  wtio  were  under  it.  The  wildest  opinions  were  pro* 
Biulgated,  and  tlie  wit  with  which  they  were  seasoned,  while 
it  increased  tlieir  dangerous  currency,  only  made  them 
laughed  at*  Every  body  was  speculating  about  improve- 
■leritH,  even  those  who  were  to  lose  by  it  Commerce  had  so 
kicreiMed  the  intercourse  between  nations,  that,  all  wera 
arressible  to  the  same  ideas,  and  tinged  with  similar  opinions. 
Greater  mildness  of  administration  served  to  excite  the  desire 
of  substantial  changes.  Those  who  held  the  helm  saw  tlie 
tempc*st  approaching,  but  only  decked  the  »hip  with  colnura, 
without  lightening  it  of  its  overload.  The  position  of  France, 
where  the  storm  was  fii^st  to  burst  and  produce  such  incon- 
ceivable misery  and  devastation*  was  the  most  striking.  The 
prosperity  of  that  nation  had  never  gone  higher ;  the  riches 
she  drew  from  a  single  island  exceeded  the  produce  of  all  the 
rest  of  tite  Antilles ;  Iter  king  was  virtuous  and  beneficent ; 
her  noblesse  accomplished  and  humane ;  the  hierarchy  indul- 
gent and  careless ;  philosophy  and  the  arts  in  the  highest 
estimation  and  success ;  but  the  barbarous  organization  of 
earlier  centuries  obtruded  its  odious  and  absurd  injustice  in 
the  midst  of  every  part  of  this  smiling  scene.  By  a  fatuity, 
or  a  fatality  aUout  those  who  governed,  incredible,  if  it  were 
aot  BOW  to  be  traced  in  almost  every  government,  not  a  form 
was  altered,  not  a  burden  removed,  though  an  evasion  of 
dther  was  smiled  at«  or  diKregarded.  France  might  be  com- 
pai-ed  to  a  city  on  the  banks  of  a  majestic  ri\er;  pleasure 
and  wealth  were  within  the  walls,  mirth  and  luxury  around* 
The  cun*fnt  was  placid«  and  reflected  from  its  smooth  sur- 
foce  evei-y  imajs^e  to  the  heedless,  sportive  multitude,  but  the 
rains  had  fallen  on  the  distant  mountains,  the  rivniers  were 
flowing  in  torrents  to  the  swelling  stream,  whose  silent,  rapid 
rising  excited  no  alarm,  till  in  one  dreadful  moment  its  fury 
burst  impetuously  through  every  bai*rier,  overwhelmed  the 
whole  in  one  wide  destruction. 

After  five  and  twenty  years  of  various  fortune,  but  oltiraate 
•access  in  a  contest  with  France,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
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shndder  at  revolotion  and  try  to  avoid  itf  not  only  by  refu^ 
ing  any  change,  but  by  seeking  to  retrieve  some  thingn  they 
have  lost.  I'iiey  wish  to  restore  what  has  escaped  from  their 
power,  carry  back  their  pi^ople  to  habits  of  earlier  tidies,  and 
stifle  the  progress  of  modern  inquiry.  As  well  might  they 
attempt  to  gather  up  the  light  with  their  hands,  which  has 
burst  tlirough  the  crevires  of  a  ruined  edifice,  and  throw  it 
without  the  walls.*  Their  subjects  aided  them  against  for- 
eign conquest  and  oppression,  but  with  an  expectation  of 
receiving  increased  privileges,  as  a  reward.  The  extraordi- 
nary events  of  the  late  war  in  Europe,  which  transposed  the 
people  of  every  nation,  atid  moved  the  most  energetic  portion 
of  the  population  over  every  part  of  the  continent,  gave  an 
opportunity  for  comparison,  and  a  freedom  of  judging  be- 
tween different  nations.  A  feeling  of  rivalship  was  excited 
that  extended  beyond  the  mere  desire  of  gaining  a  battle. 
The  privileges  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  greatest  liberty  and 
prosperity,  became  a  source  of  envy,  and  they  who  were 
subjected  to  arbitrary  rule  began  to  perceive  their  degrada- 
tion. 

This  desire  of  political  freedom  is  not  met  with  wise  prepa- 
rations for  yielding  to  it  with  safety,  and  encleavoui*s  to  con- 
ciliate the  subject  by  a  progressive  gratification  of  his  wishes^ 

•  There  are  few  sovereigns  and  courtiers  who  are  not  behind  the  spirit 
of  their  times.  In  questions  of  reform  they  hesitate  at  trifling  s:icrificesy 
tboufi^  it  may  endanger  their  whole  power ;  in  these  cases  they  adopt  the 
sportive  maxims  of  the  celebrated  minister  of  Maria  Teresa.  Count  Kau- 
nitz,  '  never  to  do  any  thing  themselves  that  they  can  make  any  hodj 
else  do,  and  never  to  do  any  thing  to  day  tliat  they  can  possibly  put  on 
till  tomorrow.'  Joseph  II.  of  Austria  formed  an  exception ;  he  was  a 
patriot  prince,  whose  mind  was  contemporary  with  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  greatly  in  advance  of  that  of  his  own  country.  Perhaps  all  hit 
measures  were  not  wise,  and  as  they  went  to  reforms  in  administration, 
they  were  of  course  blamed  by  his  courtiers,  but  his  views  were  enlight- 
ened and  beneficent.  We  may  cite  two  or  three *«xampU>s  in  triflirg  mat- 
ters, where  princes  have  recently  shewn  themselves  behind  the  present 
stute  of  intelligence.  The  Dutchchs  of  Angoulcme,  anxious  to  have  an 
heir,  who  would  have  inherited  tlic  throne  of  France,  made  a  vow  of  a 
silver  statue  to  the  Virgin  at  Nismes,  if  her  wishes  could  be  accomplished* 
After  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  his  heart  was  preserved  in  a 
vase  at  Notre  Dame,  and  hU  Ootvelt  sent  at  a  present  to  tlie  cily  of  Lisle  to 
be  preserved  there  !  Both  these  things  might  have  seemed  n&iural  in  the 
twelfth  ccntur)-,  but  in  France  at  the  pi-e  -enl  day  they  could  only  pro- 
voke bitter  ridicule.  The  present  King  of  England  in  multiply .ng  Knights 
of  the  Bath,  in  imitation  of  the  continental  courts,  gave  thetie  blusliing 
.  ribbons,'  very  little  more  value  than  they  hud  in  the  huberd.isher't  i»bop» 
and  introduced  a  foppery  repugnant  to  the  habits  of  his  couotry. 
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but  by  jealous  precautions  to  counteract  tbem.  The  most 
slavish  maxims  of  government  are  revived  and  enforced  to 
oppose  the  free  spirit  of  the  age,  and  a  standing  army  is  the 
main  reliance  of  sovereigns.  But  though  this  might  have  been 
the  means  of  originally  obtaining  their  power,  when  the  peo- 
ple were  either  passive,  or  perhaps  glad  to  assist  a  monarch 
against  his  nobles,  still  how  vain  must  it  be  eventually,  in 
opposition  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  times,  when  know- 
ledge  and  commerce  are  so  widely  diffused,  and  a  love  of 
free  inquiry  is  the  characteristic  of  the  day.  It  is  a  melan- 
dioly,  though  we  fear  an  indisputable  fact,  that  there  is  not 
at  this  period  a  government  in  Europe,  that  would  stand  six 
months  w  ithout  the  support  of  a  military  force.  Their  views 
then  must  be  erroneous,  or  their  abuses  enormous.  In  the 
actual  slate  of  the  world  even  military  power  is  not  secure,  if 
public  opinion  be  decidedly  against  it.  The  army  itself  is  not 
wholly  mercenary,  but  may  be  infected  with  sympathy  for 
the  citizens.  Nay  in  desperate  cases  it  may  become  reform* 
er  itself.  We  have  lately  seen  the  flame  of  liberty,  where  it 
was  thought  to  be  quite  extinct,  suddenly  gleam  from  the 
bayonets  of  Spain,  Naples,  and  Portugal.  Military  despots 
may  well  be  alarmed,  when  they  thus  see  the  instruments  of 
oppression  become  the  means  of  resistance. 

There  is  too  much  knowledge  spread  throughout  Europe^ 
to  allow  any  hope-of  its  being  extinguished.  The  people  ia 
diffei*ent  ranks  (in  some  countries  the  higher  rather  than  the 
lower)  are  wishing  for  reform.  Freedom  of  commerce,  right 
of  expatriation,  abolition  of  degrading  privileges,  a  system  of 
representation  or  a  constitution,  exemption  from  excessive  tax- 
ation are  wants  more  or  less  strongly  and  distinctly  felt,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  All  of  these  principles  are  opposed  to 
the  devouring  abuse  of  great  staYiding  armies,  which  have 
been  carried  to  their  maximum  of  late  years,  and  exhaust  the 
resources  of  the  state.  To  achieve  these  great  points,  they 
have  a  long  effort  to  maintain,  but  they  must  finaUy  succeed  ; 
they  have  to  combat  against  greedy  monopoly,  against  arrogant 
privileges,  odic»us  sinecures,  heartless  courtiers,  and  against 
large  armies  supported  from  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  the 
blood  of  their  veins;  they  < wrestle  against  principalities, 
agaitist  po\^  ers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places ;'  but  it  is 
the  cause  of  God,  and  he  will  give  them  the  victory. 
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Tlie  fitrcc  ofcircnmstanrrs  is  so  stronf;,  :< 
tai'jt  tlmt  il  arls  as  a  rorrectitr.  in  t-gtitt'  ci'  . 
otry  which  i-cfuAeH  to  abolish  what  is  obsoli'tc. , 
the  etiU  iif  downright  rt'sistancc,  by  prndtii-jii.u 
evafiioii  nf  injtiiious  laws.  'Die  Baiiguitmr-j'  cd. 
the  «l<)  pcrml  codes,  the  usury  law.s,  and  many  <iihr< 
amijlrfi  ti(  tins  kitid.  Justice  roiild  nut  be  adiiiini^ 
the  jud^^  tliemselvcH  did  not  atiFiiHt  in  these  ovasii 
ini>re  caiies,  than  in  (lie  ramoun  one  in  Knglund,  iiridti' 
Orders  in  Cmincil,  the  daily  tiaiiNartinnH  in  Yariuus  dejia 
mentx,  are  '  a  system  of  simulation  and  dissininlatinn,'  uMiin 
to  ttie  obstinacy  of  retaining  Htatutes  sn]iei'S('ded  by  the  pru^ 
grcBH  or  anrieiy.  Yet  hucIi  jiraclices  must  introduce  the  must 
dangerous  rnnrnsion.  Even  in  the  must  enlightened  rautiiry 
In  Eurn|ie.  this  pei-tinarious  ]>i-ote('tion  of  black-letter  pro- 
geny is  often  exhibited,  nomctimeN  odiously,  soiiietimefl  ludi- 
crously. There  are  many  profoundly  learned  persons  ia 
that  rountry.  whn  believe  thiit  justice  could  nut  be  adminis- 
tered, except  in  a  pr'epostorous  wig.  But  there  is  a  striking 
instance  th:it  may  be  <-ited.  When  bills  are  sent  from  the 
Cimimons  to  the  Lonis,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  wliole  house 
comra  in  a  body  ;  n  dozen  or  fifteen  members  usuali.v  compose 
this  deputation.  When  in  the  ventibuln,  the  door-keeper 
aniinunres  them,  the  Lord  Chancellor  repeals  it,  and  then 
taking  in  his  hand  a  rusty,  tnmished  cushion  about  a  foot 
aquaiT  w  ith  the  royal  arms  embroidered  on  it,  makes  his  way 
to  the  bar,  impeded  by  his  cumbrous  nibes,  and  agitating  the 
vast  wig  which  covers  his  head  and  shoulders,  and  holds  up  this 
emblem  of  tire  tin-one,  towards  which  the  deputation  advance, 
bowing  thiTc  times,  the  chancellor  returning  each  bow.  The 
chairman,  after  reading  the  title  of  the  bill,  hands  it  to  the 
chancellor,  and  retreats  backwanls,  bowing  three  timrs  again 
tn  the  sacred  emblem,  the  chancellor  also  again  bowing  each 
time  ill  return.  They  arc  shut  out  in  the  vestibule;  the 
cltancellnr  then  regains  his  jdace  on  the  woolsack,  (In  which 
uncomfortable  sent  he  is  etemally  condemned,  beraitse  the 
woollen  manufacture  waft  JormtHif  the  staple  of  England,)  and 
reads  the  title  of  the  bill  brought  up  from  the  lower  house. 
The  door-kee]ier  next  announces  another  message  from  Tho 
Commons ;  the  same  gi-otesfjiie  mummery  is  repeated  by  the 
tame  persons,  and  often  for  a  dozen  times  in  succession,  for 
many  bills  are  occasionally  sent  up  at  once,    flow  with  sucli 
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fltruck  K  M.  „ 
empire  Ahi-  « 
no  doubt,  Mto 
away  wiibw^^  . 
majr  be  ri|^. 
government  iw-^  ,  ^ 
to  toiioli;  wkti;*^ 
has  grown  mi  «  ^ 
a  keystone,  auc  r,,^ 

But  the  mua  t^M.. 
stitutiona  and  ikubta^' 
of  tlie  pi'cs!!.    T'w  bw 
will  finally  unrnM*.  t^ 
ciple,  ant)  these  im*.,'^ 
i-estraiiird  in  ita  canAr  ^ 
we  leave  to  the  jtirtpuu 
enough  the  pnidi^iK  M,.'     ' 
'   made  within  the  Ikmi  im  ...^ 
the  debates   in   the  Bim     ^.    ' 
stealth,  and  pnhlisliMl  u  ^ 
cirrulati'in.     Now  tb"  k..  .^ 
their  bold  and   souietiiiw  „  ^ 
authority  of  distinguislwc  i^,^.     " 
tavei-n  and  alehouae  In  tW  »..^_ 
sovereign  were  known  uiil«  »,.  ^ 
archt  like  every  thing  uiii,<.a.. 
cent;  when  royalty, ronwalu  fc.___^ 
van  liid  rrom  vulgar  gaze,  hur    .^ 
mystery  as   a   Hindoo  idol,  r  t;,^,J^ 
cnre.    But  now  that  all  its  ai'juu  ^ 
portrayed,  all  its  foiblen  esaggpr< 
and  n  brnad    publicity  ti-auMK 
velocity  nf  the  wind,  frum  ll*^ 
rcmoteRt  dwelling  in  the  emirii^ 
some  or  its  attributes  i    What " 
kings  ?     Where  in  tlie  maxim  titali 
What  befalls  the  rounlain  of  li 


fliat  aba  may  be  relieved  from  them.  AVe 
experiment,  Hucceasrullyt  that  has  been 
rush  and  Tialonary.  Yet  it  has  out-livi-d 
lo  predicted  its  early  destniclion.  Our 
•^cd  on»  acquiring  ease  from  habit,  cuufi- 
.  and  estimation  from  experience.  It  has 
very  trying  circumstances^  has  live4 
•'-.nbittered  parties,  and  continued  un- 
.■iidcst  monarchiea  of  tlio  old  continent 
I'liundationsf  and  are  now  perplexed 
...d  nil  its  unknown  consequences. 
'  -'led  in  their  interpretation  of  all 
':  ij;iivcrnnicut;  and  in  despite  of 
nteiTSts  were  irreconcilcuble* 
tiiiinn  and  civil  war,  we  bHve 
■■A'  states  of  tills  vastciinfed- 
cm  daily  obtains  greater 
..iiids  of  the  citizens,  who 
1'  !ind  more  its  natural 
•  fietng  exonerated  fi-om 
luy  come  under  the 


'.tidal  entailments,  or 

'ircSf  which   seem  to 

I  reality  the  dattger- 

v'lit  demonstrates, 

stnnding  armies 

lid  injustice  are 

■■."  acquisitions 

.  however  vast 

an  entirely 


ii^ea,  other 
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only  a  mass  of  impurity  ?  What  more  monstrous  inconsiRton- 
cy  can  be  conceit  ed,  than  that  of  the  deplorable  investigation 
lately  conducted  in  the  British  Parliament  with  the  original 
piinriples  of  monarchy?*  The  i^vemmeiits  of  Europe  must 
either  turn  backy  or  assume  new  modifications ;  they  must 
either  arrest  the  projg^ss  of  iiKiuiry  and  publicity^  or  be  able 
to  bear  its  investigations.  The  maxims  of  the  fourteentl^ 
and  the  opinions  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  will  not  harmonise 
together ;  one  of  tliem  must  be  discarded. 

To  reform  is  the  mosl  delicate,  the  most  difiicult  of  all 
taskSf  and  nyiuii-es  tlie  highest  energy^  purity  of  charactery 
and  sagacity  in  those,  who  undertake  it.  The  misfortune  is^ 
that  though  the  people  are  discontented  and  disdainful  at  the 
actual  state  of  things,  they  have  neither  the  habits  nor  the 
intelligence  requisite  for  a  higher  condition.  Look  at  France^ 
with  more  intdligence  than  many  other  nations  ;  see  how 
imperfectly,  after  all  their  suffertngs,  they  understand  the 
rights  of  pei^son,  how  destitute  they  are  of  the  materials  to 
form  juries,  one  of  the  simplest  elements  of  a  free  govern- 
ment. Some  of  their  orators  in  opposition  are  mere  epau- 
letted  dragoons  and  grenadiers^  without  any  elevation  of 
principle  or  view,  above  those  of  a  daring,  enterprising, 
intelligent  soldier.  With  feelings  exactly  suited  totlienarmw 
mechanism  of  military  discipline,  and  actually  vain  of  being 
under  such  a  despot  as  Napoleon  !f  The  process  of  prepar- 
ing a  nation,  that  has  been  long  degraded,  for  even  a  partial 
degree  of  freedom,  must  be  slow  and  cautious.  It  can  never 
be  safe  or  effectual  to  raise  them  above  the  position  of  serfs 
or  soldiers,  unless  they  have  the  rudiments  of  instruction  ; 
this  alone  can  fit  them  to  discharge  their  duty,  as  men  and 
citizens. 

We  may  turn  from  the  difficulties  in  which  Europe  is  in- 
volved, with  sentiments  of  gratitude,  that  we  are  exempted, 

•  Far  be  it  from  us  to  throw  out  any  taunt  against  the  English  nation, 
in  ttie  deep  humiliation  these  events  have  caused  it,  in  the  eyes  of  tlie 
world.  We  would  ratlicr  draw  a  veil  over  the  transient  shame  of  tlie 
land  of  our  ancestors,  ^^nd  sympathize  with  the  proud  and  virtuous  minds, 
who  are  now  stung  with  mortification  at  the  aspect  their  government 
exhibits.  We  may  hope,  liowever,  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  for  some 
time  of  our '  want  of  the  Corinthian  capital ;'  and  when  the  most  facetious 
of  her  statesmen  resumes  his  seat  in  Parliament,  he  will  not  perhaps  again 
go  out  of  his  tiay  to  utter  his  wonted  gibes  on  '  tlie  simplicity  of  an 
American  President ' 

f  An  instance  of  this  kind  ipay  be  fbund  on  the  S9th  pftge  of  the  6rth 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Uericw. 
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and  sincere  wishes  that  she  may  be  relieved  from  them.  We 
are  carrying  on  an  experiment,  successfully,  that  has  been 
often  denounced  as  rasli  and  visionary.  Yet  it  has  out-lived 
many  of  those  who  predicted  its  early  destruction.  Our 
government  has  moved  on,  acquiring  ease  from  habit,  confi- 
dence from  practice,  and  estimation  from  experience.  It  ha« 
been  developed  under  very  trying  circumstances,  has  lived 
down  two  powerful,  embittered  parties,  and  continued  un* 
changed,  while  the  proudest  monarchies  of  the  old  continent 
have  been  riven  to  tbeir  foundations,  and  are  now  perplexed 
with  the  fear  of  change,  and  all  its  unknown  consequences* 
Our  parties  are  at  last  united  in  tbeir  interpretation  of  all 
the  principles  of  the  federal  government ;  and  in  despite  of 
so  many  assertions,  that  our  interests  were  irrecon(  ilcable, 
after  so  many  prophecies  of  disunion  and  civil  war,  we  have 
just  chosen  a  President,  in  all  the  states  of  this  vast  confed« 
eration,  unanimously.  Our  system  daily  obtains  greater 
confidence  and  attachment  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  who 
feel  its  benefits,  and  perceive  more  and  more  its  natural 
strength ;  a  strength,  which  it  owes  to  being  exonerated  from 
those  artificial  appendages,  wlicther  they  come  under  the 
head  of  ecclesiastical,  military,  and  feudal  entailments,  or 
exclusive  hereditary  prerogatives ;  devices,  which  seem  to 
constitute  the  force  of  Europcy  but  are  in  reality  the  danger- 
ous sources  oY  her  evils.  Our  government  demonstrates, 
that  where  abuses  are  not  to  be  defended,  standing  armies 
are  useless;  where  favouritism,  prodigality,  and  injustice  are 
not  practised  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  all  the  acquisitions 
of  industry,  or  the  possessions  of  inheritance,  however  vast 
or  however  humble,  and  all  the  rights  of  person  are  entirely 
secure.  Its  action  shews  it  to  be  the  strongest  government 
in  the  world.  While  we  enjoy  its  direct  advantages^  other 
nations  may  look  to  it  as  a  bright  example  of  what  is  practi- 
cable, and  a  strong  encouragement  to  proceed  in  the  career 
of  reformation. 

Wc  have  been  excited  to  make  these  remarks,  rather  by 
the  turn  which  our  own  state  politics  have  been  taking,  by  the 
interest  awakened  by  the  revision  of  tlie  constitution  of 
Massachusetts,  and  by  the  proposal  of  a  similar  revision  in 
some  of  the  neighbouring  states,  than  because  they  form  a 
very  apt  preface  to  the  short  notice  we  proposed  to  ourselves 
of  the  works^  of  which  wo  have  placed  the  tifles  at  the  head  of 
our  article. 
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The  first  of  them,  entided  <  Constrortion  Construed,'  &c. 
is  the  production  o(  a  respectable  planter  in  Virginia,  who 
has  published  two  other  works,  one  political,  and  the  other 
agricultural ;  the  latter  of  which  is  advantageously  known. 
The  present  book  might  perha|is  have  promised  itself  great 
currency,  If  it  had  been  written  moi*c  clearly.  It  exhitiits 
deep  thought,  clothed  in  such  a  redundancy  and  incongruitj 
of  metaphor,  and  such  an  unfortunate  obscurity  of  language, 
that  it  must  be  far  too  diffi<'ult  for  common  readers.  The 
author  is  evidently  honest  and  independent  in  his  principles, 
but  narrow,  bigoted,  and  impracticable  in  his  views.  Judg- 
ing from  this  vvorkf  we  hhould  consider  him  of  the  straightest 
sect  of  the  anti-federalists ;  a  party,  which,  however  formid- 
able it  may  have  once  been,  is,  we  presume,  in  profession  at 
least,  DOW  quite  extinct.  He  however  seems  to  be  a  staunch 
believer  in  all  its  doctrines,  and  we  infer  generally  from  all 
his  opinions  on  the  topics  here  treated,  that  he  would  hold 
the  union  very  cheap,  if  it  was  not  subject  to  certain  favourite 
conditions  of  his  own ;  con<litions  which  he  rather  broadly 
hints  may  be  taken,  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  it^  continuance. 

One  mode  of  giving  an  idea  of  a  book  is  to  repeat  its  table 
of  contents;  as  this  is  not  long.  We  shall  rescrt  to  it  in  the 
present  case.  The  work  is  divided  into  the  following  sections : 

*  1.  Tlie  principles  of  our  cocstitutions. 

£.  Constructmn. 

3.  Sovereignty. 

4.  The  Union. 

5.  Division,  and  limitation  of  power. 

6.  Property 

7.  The  bank  decision.— Corporation. 

8.  The  bank  decision. — 8overeii;nty  of  spheres. 

9.  The  bank  decision  ^-Supremacy. 

10.  The  bank  decision. — Common  defence  and  ceneral  welfare. 

Necessary  and  proppr.     Convenient.    National. 

11.  The  bank  clecision, — Precedents. 

12.  Protecting  duties  and  bounties. 

13.  Assumption  of  judicial  powers,  and  patronage  by  legisla- 

tures. 

14.  The  laws  of  nations. 

15.  The  Missouri  question. 

16.  The  distresses  of  tiie  United  States.' 

If  our  readers  are  a  little  in  the  dark,  it  is  not  our  fault, 
and  wo  can  assure  them,  in  point  of  obviousness^  it  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  chapters  at  large. 
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The  main  object  of  the  author  is  to  excite  the  public  to  a 
jealous  watchfuhiess  of  the  federal  govemmenty  which,  he 
contends^  is  making  encroachments  on  the  independence  of 
the  states,  and  verji^ing  towards  consolidation.  Tliis,  he 
argues,  is  principally  shewn  in  the  incorporation  of  the  Na- 
tional bank,  in  protecting  duties  and  bounties,  in  granting 
pensions,  and  in  attempting  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slave- 
ry* l^he  first  of  these  points  he  labours  most,  but  exagger- 
ates them  all,  and  carries  a  kind  of  steady,  systen^atic  ex« 
travagance  to  every  topic  he  treats.  He  thinks  that  neither 
the  federal  nor  the  state  governments  have  a  right  to  grant 
any  incorporation ;  that  the  public  debt  Hhould  be  destroyed^ 
because  the  funding  system  was  founded  in  fraud ;  that  the 
army  and  nuvy  should  be  abolished ;  that  pensions  are  a 
robbery,  salaries  an  evil,  public  improvements  a  bauble,  and 
manufactures  a  nuisance.  In  short,  ue  think  the  kind  of 
government  he  might  like  would  be  a  curiosity.  There  is  a 
lurking  inclination  towards  the  Chinese  system,  though  not 
very  explicitly  shown.  At  page  340  he  quotes  Sir  G.  Stauntont 
to  prove,  that  <  China  maintained  a  standing  army  of  one 
million  of  infantry,  and  eight  hundred  thousand  cavalry  ;* 
that  China  had  no  pecuniary  corporations ;  that  the  taxes  in 
China,  France,  and  England  were  as  5,  16,  34.  From  these 
facts  he  infers,  that  a  Chinese  empire,  with  its  eight  hundred 
thousand  cavalry ^  is  better  than  our  system,  under  the  control 
of  the  *  eleemosynarians.^ 

The  author  goes  into  a  very  elaborate  course  of  reasoning 
to  prove  that  the  incorporation  of  the  United  States  Bank  is 
unconstitutional,  and  he, examines  minutely  the  decision  of 
the  judges  in  the  case  of  the  Maryland  tax.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  the  official  opinion  the  true  one,  though  it  is  a 
question  that  affords  a  fine  field  for  nice  distinctions,  defini- 
tion of  terms,  and  presumptive  meanings.  Mr.  Taylor  would 
have  done  more  service,  had  he  confined  himself  to  a  comment 
on  the  enormous  abuses  which  have  taken  place  in  the  bank- 
ing system  in  many  of  the  states,  as  well  as  in  tlie  first  man- 
agement of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  on  the  mischief 
and  injury  which  arises  from  establising  banks  without 
capital,  and  the  consequent  laws  suspending  the  course  of 
justice*  which  become  almost  inevitable,  after  an  emission  of 
spurious  paper  has  involved  all  property  in  the  uncertainty 
of  shifting  prices^  and  produced  locally^  an  entire  derange- 
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nent  of  relative  yaliie.  In  bis  anxiety  to  render  the  banking 
system  oitious,  he  has  not  been  quite  ingenuoiH^  in  stating  afi 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  national  banlc.  He 
asserts  that  the  states  must  become  the  victims  of  monopoly 
and  aristocracy,  if  the  general  government  have  a  right  to 
establish  among  them  pecuniary  corporations  which  they 
cannot  tax ;  and  no  person,  ignorant  of  the  facts,  would  gather 
from  any  thing  he  has  said,  that  the  bank  was  already  taxed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  to  the  full  amount  which  it  could 
bear*  The  citizens  of  the  United  States,  by  their  represen- 
tatives in  Congress,  agree  that  it  would  promote  the  f|;eneral 
good  to  have  a  national  bank.  In  return  for  the  privileges 
they  confer  on  the  stockholders,  they  impose  conditions, 
which  have  made  the  charter  considered  by  capitalists  as  a 
hanl  bargain.  Tet  for  further  precaution  the  charter  is 
granted  for  a  short  period,  at  the  end  of  which  it  can  only  be 
renewed  by  the  consent  of  government,  a  consent  which 
certainly  will  not  be  obtained  without  a  full  equivalent* 
Now  after  having  decided,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  that  such 
a  bank  will  bo  for  the  general  good,  and  having  thus  taxed 
it  in  Congress  to  the  extent  it  will  bear,  can  the  same  citizens 
go  into  their  state  legislatures  and  tax  the  same  institution 
over  again  without  manifest  absurdity  7 

Another  portion  of  his  work,  which  contains  much  sounder 
reasoning,  is  against  a  general  tariff  of  protecting  duties* 
Yet  here  also  he  runs  into  extremes.  A  manufacturing 
corporation  is,  in  his  opinion,  another  violation  of  the  sove* 
reignty  of  the  people ;  existing  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  community,  and  litie  better  employed  than  in  spinning 
and  weaving  burthens  for  the  public.  He  considers  a  corpo- 
ration a  kind  of  Trojan  horse,  full  of  danger  to  the  state. 
We  should  be  very  sorry  if  this  were  the  case,  for  in  Massachu- 
setts we  should  be  able  to  muster  a  body  of  this  kind  of  cavalry, 
almost  as  numerous  as  his  corps  of  Chinese  horse.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  elsewhere  produced  able  documents  on  this  topic, 
and  between  the  repre^sentations  of  the  opponents  of  the  pro- 
jected tariff  on  one  side,  and  the  statements  of  its  patrons  on 
the  other,  we  presume  that  Congress  will  be  able  to  fix, 
without  much  difficulty,  the  scale  of  duties,  that  will  best  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare. 

It  may  relieve  the  austerity  of  these  topics,  to  give  some 
specimens  of  the  style  of  this  work ;  which  we  should  not  do 
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if  we  did  not  fear  ihat  it  might  find  imitatorSf  of  which  we 
shall  have  presently  to  produce  an  instance.  The  first  chapter 
of  the  woHl  is  entitled  <The  principles  uf  the  re%olution  :' 
and  the  first  sentence  will  shew  the  kind  of  style  in  which 
it  is  written.  *  These  are  the  keys  of  construction  and  the 
locks  of  libeKy.'  We  subjoin  two  or  three  short  passa|3;eSf 
taken  almost  at  hazard*  to  shew  the  manner  in  iivhich  this 
grave  treatise  on  government  is  composed. 

<But  having,  in  these  cases,  rubbed  off  the  rust,  spread  over  the 
sorereignty  of  the  people  by  ignorance  and  monopolies,  it  ought 
not  to  be  lost  under  a  new  incrustation  composed  of  phantomSf 
kneaded  by  selfishness,  and  spread  by  construction  anti  inferenee. 
Let  us  recollect  that  this  composition,  if  left  undisturbed,  indu- 
rates with  wonderful  celerity.*  p.  35. 

And  again. 

Human  societies  were  oripnally  constituted  with  a  view  to  the 
interest  of  one  or  a  few,  and  governments  were  consequently 
founded  in  the  simple  principle  of  subordination.  They  were 
splendid  statues,  the  people  were  peflestals,  and  a  saccension  of 
convulsions,  occasienea  by  a  gas  too  sublimated  or  too  heavy,  con- 
stantly overturned,  only  to  set  tbem  up  again.*  p.  51. 

We  add  only  one  more; 

<  On  the  contrary,  they  intend  to  erect  a  political  fabrick,  with 
separate  compartments,  each  watered  by  distinct  streams  of  power : 
and  not,  wliilst  apparently  perfecting  a  work  so  glorious,  to  invent 
covertly  a  machine,  then  nameless,  but  now  called  the  <*  supremacy 
of  means,''  for  diverting  the  streams  assigned  to  some  department 
into  others,  so  as  to  famish  some  occupiers  and  poison  others  br 
a  plethora.  Though  the  outside  walls  of  the  fabrick  may  still 
stand  after  the  operations  of  this.machme,  like  those  of  an  old 
Gothic  castle,  and  occasionally  attract  the  admiration  of  future 
connoisseurs ;  yet  they  will  no  longer  be  capable  of  sheltering 
liberty  against  the  blast  of  ambition  or  the  reptiles  of  venality, 
after  the  apartments  cease  to  be  habitable.'  p.  87. 

But  errors  of  style  are  not  the  only  ones  we  discern  in  this 
volume ;  there  are  other  obliquities  of  far  different  importance. 
The  following  passage  will  throw  some  light  on  the  author's 
qualifications  for  expounding  the  constitution. 

*  The  question,  however,  might  be  certainly  decided  by  any  one 
state,  should  the  federal  government  adhere  to  its  hypothecations 
of  national  capital  to  unproductive  and  eleemosynary  uses.  Sup- 
pose a  single  state  should  make  a  trial  of  the  policy  of  relieving 
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its  capital  from  such  destinations  as  Tar  as  posaiUe,  b^  repealing 
banking  laws ;  bj  prohibiting  under  safiBcient  penalties  the  cii^ 
eolation  of  ever j  species  of  paper  currency;  by  prohibiting  with 
internal  prutectiog  duties,  the  introciuctioo  of  all  manufactures 
from  other  states,  sent  to  collect  eleemosynary  taxes ;  by  suf^ 

Eressing  all  gratuitous  pensions ;  by  reducinj^  legislative  wages  | 
y  a  legislative  forbearance  to  exercise  judicial  functions ;  bjr 
shortening  legblative  sessions ;  by  suspending  improvement  an4 
catch-penny  projects,  until  it  shall  be  ascertained  how  the  sns- 
pension  will  work  ;  by  applying  all  its  resources  to  the  payment 
of  its  debts ;  and  by  reducing  its  taxes  down  to  the  rate,  which 
such  a  policy  would  justify.  It  would  then  experimentally  appesri 
whether  the  policy  of  condemning  national  capital  to  eleemosyna- 
ry uses,  or  of  leaving  it  to  the  use  of  its  owners,  was  moatfisToaci- 
able  to  national  prosperity.'  pp.  388,  339. 

If  this  moderate  scheme  had  originated  in  other  qnartorSf 
and  in  t^her  times,  we  think  it  would  have  been  stigmatind 
as  a  proposal  to  dissolve  the  union  ;  though  it  seems  hers  to 
be  only  a  pretty  little  experiment  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. 

"We  gave  as  an  excuse  for  remarking  on  the  style  of  fhls 
work»  that  we  feared  it  might  find  imitators,  as  we  had  al- 
ready picked  up  one,  which,  <  before  the  printer's  shoes  wero 
old,'  who  impressed  Mr.  Taylor's  work,  made  its  appear- 
ance at  its  very  heels.  This  is  the  pamphlet  that  forms  the 
second  item  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

We  are  inclined  to  speak  cautiously  of  what  we  do  not 
understand ;  but  this  performance  strikes  us,  as  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  absurdities  we  have  ever  seen.  We  can  recollect 
but  one  parallel  to  it,  as  regards  obscurity,  which  we  men- 
tion for  this  author's  benefit.  Some  years  since  an  English 
banker  in  Rotterdam  published  a  work,  which  he  called 
«  The  Doctrine  of  Equrcalents.*  It  is  probably  scarce  in  this 
country,  but  m^iy  be  procured  In  Ilollard,  and  if  the  author 
of  the  |>ampiilct  before  us  will  obtain  and  read  it,  he  mdl  be 
able  to  estimate  the  situation  into  which  his  own  work  has 
thrown  us.  It  is  without  the  name  uf  author,  printer,  or 
place;  but  this  excess  of  precautinn  is  wholly  superfluous^ 
because,  if  it  contains  any  thing  illegal,  we  do  not  believe  any 
jury  could  hare  been  made  to  comprehend  it.  if  in  a  total 
inability  to  comprehend  it,  we  may  venture  an  opinion,  we 
should  say,  that  the  work  bears  marks  of  being  written  by 
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some  cfttechumen  or  the  BenthHni  iilatform.  It  is  a  sublima- 
tion of  pnlKical  metaphysics,  the  contents  or  wiiicb  are 
containeil  in  ttie  f'lllnwing  table  : 

'  I.  View  of  actual  alTiiini. 
a.  Political  problem. 

3.  Imporl  orierma. 

4.  Universal  principles. 

5.  Characterialic  iliitinctioiis. 

6.  Dr^atiic  outline. 

7.  Siicial  bodj', 
i^.  Sr.vereinntT. 

'      '      '  9    CoDhtitulioiial  life.' 

This  will  afford  but  an  impi-rrect  idea  of  the  work*  Crom 
which  wc  have  fnund  it  Yvry  dilGcult  to  make  any  «xtra<^tA  ; 
for,  in  attempting  to  draw  a  single  thread,  wc  rniinil  tlio 
whole  mass  mining  with  it.  The  I'ullnwing  passage  is  Ioler-;a- 
bly  entire  in  itself,  and  we  have  chosen  it  partly  on  tha  t 
account,  tboiigli  chiefly  bixausc  it  is  one  of  the  most  perspic-^ 
uous,  and  will  show  the  transparency  of  the  author's  manner. 

*  How  shall  the  executive  authority  he  organized  so  as  to 
have  this  unifariti  r^ieienri/? 

'  Nothing  lefts  thun  the  plenipotent  strength  of  society  can  con- 
stitute the  lurce  which  eucli  efficiency  implies.  It  ie  the  asaocia- 
tioD  of  the  physical  power  of  the  whole  social  hody  that  must 
sustain  the  universal  authority  of  the  nocial  will.  It  is  this  atso- 
ciatioo  that  forms  the  coinpacture  of  force  which  is  toeive  irre- 
sistihle  energy  to  the  sword  of  justice.  The  social  force  Ihag 
united  and  compacted  assures  the  public  efficiency  of  executive 
power. 

•  Thia  power  is  to  he  called  forth  as  may  be  righ4  for  the  heneGt 
'  of  the  respective  portions  of  society.  Deiitined  to  he  ordered  into 
I  action  in  pursuanceof  their  reciprocal  will,  it  is  made  a  deposite 
•  and  aequeslrfited  as  a  physical  security  that  such  will  shall  he 
.  observed.     For  etl'ectuating  the  eventual  determinations  of  right 

there  is  conaliluted  a  depositary  of  the  power  so  sequestrated. 
And  the  high  betrustment  of  takms  care  that  such  determinations 
be  faithfully  eiecuted  is  given  in  charge  to  thia  depositary. 

'  Such  is  the  Executive  Chiei-.'  &c.  pp.  49,  44. 

Hall  the  taste  which  directed  the  mechanical  presided  also 
over  the  literary  execution  of  this  pamphlet,  we  might  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  giving  a  diHerent  account  of  it.  It  is 
rare  t»  see  better  printing  or  paper  from  the  American  or 
any  other  press. 
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Abt.  XY L — ^  Grammar  of  the  English  Language f  containing 
a  variety  of' critical  remarkSf  the  priucipat  part  qfiihich  art 
original.  By  John  Barrett 9  of  Ilopktntun,  state  (^  JUassa^ 
chnsetts ;  teacher  of  the  Oreekf  LutiUf  and  English  lanr 
guages.  The  secuiid  edition.  Boston,  1819,  ISmo^pp.  214. 

» true  friend  of  good  paraing  or  good  humour  can  justify 
^  confM:iencef  ceitainljr  not  to  his  interest,  to  remain 
.  of  possi'ssion  ot  this  book.     It  may  bo  regardedf  in 
•d  light,  either  as  a  system  of  English  Grammary  in 
^pect  it  i'ontains  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known^ 
J  |Arts  of  speech  ;  or,  what  is  far  more  precious  in  our 
fi  specimen  of  primitive  simplicity  of  character.   As 
Sn  lioMC\er  valuable  it  may  be  for  that  class  of  men 
ibly  first  cultivated  it,  the  grammarians,  we  are 
t  it  is  not  an  exeivise  extremely  well  adapted  to 
fh  -iiensiun  of  children.    The  imitative  principle  is 

.  mi!  i.^er,  in  them,  than  the  reasoning ;  and  we  imagine 

the}  i  learn  to  read  and  write  English  correctly  by  sim- 

ple |>i  ai  lii  c,  quite  as  socm  as  by  this  scholastic  and  to  them 
unintrlligible  process  of  generalization*  called  parsing.  If 
the  child  for  instance  says  <  it  is  me,'  why  is  it  not  enough  to 
be  told  that  he  must  say  *\\  is  I  ?'  It  does  not  give  him  any 
addititmal  light  on  'tlie  subject,  to  add  that  me  is  9n  objective 
case  and  cannot  govern  the  verb.  If  he  be  mature  enough  to 
reasfin  about  this,  he  will  peireive  no  other  force  in  the  rea- 
son thus  given,  than  that  which  is  derived  from  the  arbitrary 
practice  of  the  language  ;  and  to  feel  the  force  of  this  reason^ 
he  must  learn,  by  constant  repetition,  what  that  practice  is. 
For  mere  English  learners  the  process  is  the  more  preposter- 
ous, as  till*  iiamt'S  (»f  the  parts  of  speech,  of  most  of  the  inflec- 
tions, anil  of  the  rules  of  grammar  are  a  dead  letter  to  them^ 
built  on  etymologies  whtdly  unknown  to  them,  and  often 
grounded  on  the  analogy  of  languages  wholly  difici-ent  in 
their  structure  from  the  English.  Much  of  our  grammar  is 
accordingly  not  English  jicrammar,  but  rules  for  translating 
Latin  into  English.  We  have  but  two  cases  in  our  nounsy 
but  ai-e  taught  in  some  grammars  that  there  are  six.  Not 
more  than  half  our  adje(*tives  ha\e  degrees  of  comparison; 
and  all  that  is  strictly  true  about  the  rest  is,  that  pulcrior, 
iiistead  of  bring  rendered  beanlifuUerf  should  be  rendered  more 
beautiful.    lu  the  verbs>  we  have  but  one  tense  besides  the 
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present,  and  yet  nur  English  grammars  fit  out  tliG  verb  with 
six  leiiseH.  But  to  nay  iliat  Ilic  |iei-l'eci  tvnsc  ol'  love,  is  I  have 
Icrpca.  mcun-t  ibai  aniavi.t'iir  wa^it  of  a  ri)rn;spon(liiig£nglisli 
indeitiuii,  inubt  be  tmnslKied  J  have  iuretl,  \vliirli  b^  the  way 
it  (Iftes  nul  iitcaiit  mnre  Minti  hall' (ho  time.  Much  thesnuis 
iatliPt-H!ie  wiih  llie  modes;  and  had  tlje  Ambian  Gramma- 
rians attained  Uii'  uscendamy  in  the  Euntpcan  scbuols,  uhicli 
the  Latin  oiieH  did,  our  vrrbn  would  pmbnbly  have  be-on 
adunied  »itli  twenty'eight  conjugations  in  imilatton  of  that 
cupinus  Uiigiiage. 

'  Thn  rousi,  uhii-h  can  be  Dsefu)  in  the  srienre  of  English 
grammar,  is  to  have  a  name  and  a  rule  for  all  the  inflertions 
■ind  per  111  lari  lies,  which  rally  exist.  But  to  have  an  Knf> 
liah  ti-nti-  or  an  English  case  fin-  evci^  thing  analogi.ns  in 
Latin  and  Ui'eek.  is  t'l  atudj  L^ttin  nml  Greek,  and  not  Kug- 
lish.  Nor  is  rhiTi-  any  greater  propi'ioly  in  having  a  first 
and  sernnd  future  in  English,  than  a  first  and  second  aorist 
and  a  dual  •luuiber.  And  since  (here  exists,  and  probably 
will  continue  to.  a  strong  hankering  after  what  is  called  pars- 
ing, we  really  wish  snme  judicious  teacher  mouUI  have  ciiur- 
age  tn  analyze  the  Intiguage  as  it  is,  aod  tearh  his  children 
not  Latin  and  Greek  ^ranimnr  in  diBguise,  but  simple  Eng- 
lish. A  good  aiijimarh  toward  this  »  as  made  some  years  since, 
in  a stinrt  system  of  English  grammar,  extracted  by  Mr.  Big- 
low  from  Adam's  Latin  Granmiar;  but  the  process  might  be 
carried  farther,  and  the  learning  of  the  language  be  much 
facilitated  tn  children. 

But  wc  turn  to  the  little  book  before  us,  Mr.  Barrett,  it 
seems,  from  xevernl  highly  respectaltle  testimoniala  prefixed  tn 
his  Grammar,  is  a  teacher  of  some  celebrity  both  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  of  the  learned  languages.  Hn  has  not  been  perma- 
nently fixed  in  that  capacity,  in  any  one  sjmt,  but  has  labour- 
ed ai  intervals  in  Hopkinton  and  Franklin,  and  if  we  are  not 
grossly  misinformed  also  at  Atllebomugh  and  Mendun. 
TVitliout  {lertinaciously  rooting  dnwn  on  one  spot,  and  teach- 
ing on,  wheOier  the  children  have  learned  out  or  the  parents 
paid  out.  or  not,  Mr.  Barrett  goes  whero  he  is  most  wanted, 
and  thus  scatters  ahmad  what  light  it  is  in  his  power  to  dis- 
pense. Wo  presume  we  Hhall  exiite  no  one's  jealousy,  by 
pronoupcing  him  the  teacher  of  tbe  first  pretensions,  in  this 
walk  of  his  profession ;  and  in  the  practice  of  talking  Latin 
with  his  pupils,  as  swn  as  they  can  understand  it,  we  are 
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flmrfiil  he  might  be  recommended  as  an  example  to  some  in 
its  highest  stations.  We  shall  give  oor  readers  at  once  aa 
idea  of  his  character,  by  pronouncing  him  an  enthusiast ;  a 
man  whose  heart  is  wrapped  up  in  tlie  pursuit*  to  which  his  lifii 
has  been  devoted,  and  who  has  transferred  to  Corderius  and 
Virgil  those  aflfections  which  common  men  are  prone  to  waste 
on  a  thousand  gaudy  vanities,  of  no  real  value  in  a  gramma& 
cal  point  of  view.  From  the  indications  of  character  coa- 
tained  in  this  little  book,  as  well  as  the  voice  of  fame,  wa 
should  fancy  he  was  not  unlike  the  venerable  persoaage^ 
who  in  his  transports  of  joy  threw  the  manuscript  of  .£achylu8 
into  the  fire ;  and  if  ever  the  happy  day  is  to  dawn  opon  os^ 
when  some  cheerful  spirit,  with  a  r4>ol  observing  eye,  a 
benevolent  temper,  and  a  ha|ipy  pen,  shall  look  round  about 
on  society,  and  gather  up  the  original  traits  of  mannerst 
which  exist  among  us,  to  be  embodied  into  a  national  novdf 
we  are  sure  that  such  a  character  as  this  will  be  among  the 
first,  on  which  he  will  seize. 

Madame  de  Stael  says,  in  her  Germany,  that  it  would  be 
well  worth  one's  while  to  take  some  one  leading  idea  (we 
think  she  has  it)  and  devote  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  tbaL 
Mr.  Barrett  seems  e\  idently  to  have  been  of  her  mind,  and 
chosen  parsing  for  his  cynosure.  Some  philosophers  have 
defined  man  a  laughing  animal,  some  a  tool-making  animal ; 
and  a  distinguished  living  historian  broadly  hints,  that  he 
might  be  correctly  characterised  as  a  cooking  animal.  Whe- 
ther our  author  would  go  the  length  of  defining  him  to  be  a 
parsing  animal,  we  know  not;  but  at  any  rate  he  plainly 
considers  that  parsing  is  the  final  cause  of  language,  and  not 
the  understanding  of  language  the  final  cause  of  parsing. 
Thus, 

<  Methinks  I  tread  in  air, 
Surprising  happiness,  unlocked  fpr  joy  !  ^ 
<  Mdhivks  is  a  most  wretched  word,  and  though  we  frequently 
find  it  in  some  of  our  best  authors,  yet  it  is  so  ridiculous  and 
absurd,  that  it  ought  to  be  expunged  from  the  EnsHsh  language; 
for  there  is  no  word,  which  carries  more  of  stupidity  on  the  front 
of  it ;  and  in  my  opinion  can  be  parsed  upon  no  principle  what- 
ever.* 

Mr.  Barrett  accordingly  proposes  in  all  cases  to  correct 
methinks  into  J  think,  and  gives  the  following  instance  of  the 
correction ; 
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<  Mtthinks  I  see  a  beavenlj  host 
Of  anp;els  on  the  wing, 

MethiDks  1  hear  their  charming  notes ; 
How  merrilj  thej  sing.' 

Corrected 

<  I  think,  I  see  a  heavenlj  host 
Of  ans;els  on  the  wing, 

I  think  I  hear  their  charming  notes  ; 
Bow  merrilj  thej  sing.' 

Another  ag;reeable  illu8ti*ation  of  our  author's  determina- 
tion that  the  syntax  shall  come  to  pass  though  the  heavens 
hAh  is  his  doctrine  that  you,  in  the  fomiliar  style,  is  second 
person  singular,  and  are  the  same,  upon  the  ground  that  they 
are  applied  to  one  person. 

<  If  any  should  object,*  says  he,  ^  that  are  is  always  in  the  plural 
number,  and  therefore  cannot  agree  with  a  noun  in  the  siDguUn: 
number,  they  may  as  well  say  that  u^ere  is  always  of  the  plural 
number,  andf  therefore  cannot  agree  with  a  noun  in  the  singular 
number ;  for  instance,  **  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  bdiaTO 
better.»»  • 

The  biographical  sketches  interspersed  throughout  the 
work  are  nf  themselves  worth  three  times  the  price  of  the 
book,  which  is  but  three  shillings,  New  England  money. 
We  shall  extract  a  few  of  them. 

<  Grerard  Vossins,  a  gentleman  of  the  greatest  figure  among  the 
ancients,  for  grammatical  learning.' 

« Mr.  Murray  is  in  my  opinion  a  very  ingenious  s^ntleman,  and 
has  made  some  excellent 'observations  in  his  English  Grammar/ 

.   The  notice  of  Tate  and  Brady  is  too  long  to  be  copied 
entire.     We  extract  the  following; 

« In  1696,' says  Mr.  Barrett,*  they  completed  &  new.  version 
of  the  psalms  of  David,  fitted  to  the  tunes  used  in  churches,  in 
which  they  discovered  the  greatest  ingenuity,  and  by  which  they 
did  themselves  the  greatest  honor ;  for  his  majesty  was  so  well 
pleaseil  with  the  performance,  that  he  not  only  declared  it  to  be 
a  very  ingenious  piece  of  work,  but  tntkred  their  translation  of 
the  psalms  to  be  sung  in  all  the  churches,  which  should  seeJUto 
receive  »<'— 

a  most  tyrannical  imposition  on  conscience  ! 

After  some  remarks  on  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  the  recol- 
lection of  Addison's  translation  of  the  SSd  Psalm  crossea  his 
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mind.  He  mast  be  a  man  of  sterner  stuff  Hian  we  are,  who 
can  ever  think  of  that  translation,  without  being  touched  and 
aoftenedy  and  our  author,  though  with  a  misgiving  that  it 
was  not  much  to  the  purpose,  adds,  <  though  some  may  think 
it  is  a  digression  from  my  subject  to  insert  it  here^  yet  it  is 
$0  lovdy  that  I  cannot  omit  it 

<  The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare,'  &c. 

It  is  lovely,  and  we  can  hardly  omit  it  ourselves.  Whether 
for  piety  or  poetry  we  know  not  where  is  any  thing  superior 
to  it ;  nor  in  what  language  any  thing  is  to  be  found  more 
sweet  in  thought  or  diction  (save  one  word  a  little  too  fine) 
than  these  lines ; 

<  To  fertile  vates  and  dewy  meads 
Mv  weary,  wandering  steps  he  leads, 
Where  peaceful  rivers  soft  and  slow 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow.* 

The  following  character  of  Master  Clark  breathes  the  same 
kind  spirit,  and  enthusiaHm  for  his  own  pursuit,  which  is  the 
source  of  all  high  excellence.  Poor  Mr.  Clark's  manes  we 
think  roust  rejoice  at  the  tribute.  Since  the  stem  spirit  of 
modern  improvement  has  begun  to  spread  in  our  country,  his 
faithful  translations  of  Eutnipius  and*  Justin  have  fallen  into 
comparative  disrepute,  and  there  is  reason  for  serious  fears 
that  his  Cornelius  Nepos  will  soon  share  the  same  fate. 

^This  Mr.  Clark,*  says  our  author,  *wa8  a  schoolmaster  all 
his  life.  He  was  master  of  the  public  grammar  school  at  Hull, 
in  England,  and  author  of  the  <<  Introduction  to  the  making  of 
Latin,  to  which  is  added  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,"  a  book 
for  which  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  his  memory.  He  also 
translated  several  of  the  classics  from  Latin  into  English,  and 
was  a  very  faithful,  labori  'Us  and  industrious  gentleman  ;  and  it 
is  really  surprising  to  me*  that  such  a  worthy,  respectable  char- 
acter was  so  little  noticed  by  the  literati.' 

The  following  extract  will  show  that  though  Mr.  Barrett 
professes  only  to  teach  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  lan- 
guage, he  has  not  wholly  neglected  the  French. 

<  Young  gentlemen's  and  ladies'  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
K^inn;e  is  not  worth  much,  unless  they  understand  the  Latin  Ian* 
gUBgc  very  well,  if  they  acquire  it  by  conversing  with  such  gen- 
tlemen an'd  ladies,  as  speak  it  with  the  greatest  correctness  and 
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proprietjr,  or  br  studying  it  grammatically  under  the  tuition  of  a 
gentleman  well  acquainted  with  it;  for  as  there  are.  so  manj 
words  in  it  derived  from  the  Latin  language,  they  will  have  but 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  French,  and  relish  none  of  its  beauties. 
I  would  therefore  advise  all  youns;  gentlemen  and  ladi)es,  who 
propose  to  study  French,  to  study  Latin  in  the  first  place,  if  the/ 
can. 

^  The  French  word  suffla^  which  is  bellows  in  English,  is  a  verr 
beautiful  word,  beins  derived  fioro  the  Latin  verb  suffio^  which  is 
to  blow  under,  which  is  compounded  of  sub  andAo.  Sub  is  under 
in  Latin,  and  Jlo  is  to  blow.  The  words  in  Bnglish,  which  are 
commonly  given  to  these  words  in   French,  are  not  correct. 

<  ComiMX  vous  portez  vous,  monsieur  P'    <  Fort  hien,  monsieur.' 

<  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?*  *  Very  well,  sir.*  These  words  are  not,  ver- 
bum  pro  verbo,  or  word  for  word,  from  the  French  The  follow* 
ing  translation  is  word  for  word.  <  How  do  you  bear  yourself  up^ 
sir  r'  or,  ^  how  do  you  sustain  or  support  yourself,  sir  r*  *  Bravei/ 
well,  sir.'  Commex  is  derived  from  the  Latin  adverb  quoniodof 
how,  Vous  is  derived  from  the  plural  personal  pronoun  vos  ia 
Latin,  which  is  you.  Portez  is  derived  from  the  verb  porta  in 
Latin,  the  primary  signification  of  which  is,  to  hear  or  carry  on 
the  arms.  Fort  is  derived  from  the  adverb  fortiter  in  Latioi 
which  is  bravely^  being  derived  from  the  adjective  for^is,  which  is 
brave,  Bien  is  derived  from  the  adverb  bene  in  Latin,  which  is 
well.'    pp.  170, 171. 

As  the  controversy  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  is  daily  getting  mora 
interesting  among  us,  and  as  we  profess  an  attachment  wholly 
disinterested  to  them,  we  take  pleasure  in  bringing  so  ablo 
an  advocate  as  Mr.  Barrett  into  the  field  on  our  side^  together 
with  the  auxiliaries  which  he  has  mustered. 

<  The  late  celebrated  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  prodigy  of  science 
and  p«ilite  literature,  says,  that  it  is  a  very  sreat  shame  indeed^ 
for  a  gentleman  who  professes  himself  a  scholar  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  and  the  late  pious  and  venerable 
Doctor  WattSy  whose  virtues  and  mental  accomplishments  were 
too  great  ever  to  be  forgotten,  says,  that  they  are  the  foundation 
of  law,  physick,  and  divinity. 

There  is  pai*ticularly,  in  the  following  paragraph  not  a 
little  pungency  as  well  as  truth. 

<  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  the  celebrated  Doctor 
Kush  has  spoken  very  contemptuously  of  the  Grtek  and  Latin 
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langaages*  and  I  was  surprised  to  hear  it ;  for  ^  great  a  genius  at 
he  IS  esteemed  bj  some,  he  did  not  discover  his  sense  there  ;  and 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  doctor  ever  had  a  eood  knowledge 
of  them  ;  for  I  never  heard  a  gentleman  speak  disrespectful  I  j  of 
them,  who  understood  them  well.  No  s;entleman  ever  has  spoken 
more  hi^^lj  of  them,  thatj  the  Rev.  Vicessimus  Knox,  in  bis  Essay 
upon  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Grammar  Schools,  by  which  he 
has  done  himself  the  greatest  honour*    p.  173- 

With  respect  to  female  education  the  doctrines  of  our  an. 
thor  are  equally  sound.  He  quotes  the  opinion  of  <  the  Rev. 
Ticessinius  Knox  of  Tunbridge,  England,  a  gentleman 
higlily  distinguislied  by  a  truly  polite  classical  education^  a 
grammar  schoolmaster,  and  a  clergyman  uf  the  honourablo 
church  of  England,'  *  that  a  youn.s:  lady  of  good  memory  and 
brilliant  abilities  ought  to  be  carefully  instructed  in  Greek 
and  Latin/  Nor  dt»es  he  shrink  from  the  objection  which 
may  be  made  to  their  so  doing. 

<  But  some  say,  what  advantage  will  it  be  to  a  young  lady  ta 
study  Greek  and  Latin  ?  It  will  be  much  better  further  to  be  em- 
ployed at  her  needle,  or  even  at  her  cards,  and  spinning  wheel; 
but,  if  she  must  have  some  polite  accomplishment,  let  her  have  the 
polite  and  fashionable  accomplishment  of  dancing  genteelly,  to- 
gether with  some  other  things  which  Lord  Chesterfield  has  laid 
down  in  his  principles  of  politeness.  1  never  was  opposed  to 
young  ladies  l>ehaving  civilly  and  well  wherever  they  go,  but  was 
always  opposed  to  their  spending  so  much  of  their  precious  time 
in  dancing,  which  mijiht  be  spent  in  other  thiu]^,  much  more 
useful  and  necessary  for  them ;  and  I  very  much  dislike  some 
things  which  Loni  Chesterfield  has  laid  down  in  his  principles  of 
politeness,  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  was  a  gentleman 
of  distinguished  abilities  a  most  excellent  classic  scholar,  a  cor* 
dial  friend  to  a  truly  polite  classical  education,  understood  human 
nature  completely,  and  certainly  has  written  some  things,  which 
are  worthy  not  only  to  be  noticed,  but  practised  by  every  one.' 
p.  172,  173. 

To  show  that  be  has  had  some  encouragement  in  actual 
experience,  for  recommending  the  study  of  the  learned  lan- 
guage s  to  young  ladies,  our  author  informs  us  that  he  has 
*  lately  instructed  three  young  ladies  in  the  Latin  language^ 
in  the  dialogues  of  Corderius  and  the  fables  of  jGsop,  in 
Franklin,  Massachusetts  ;  and  that  they  were  remarkably 
docile,  and  discovered  the  greatest  ingenuity  in  conjugating 
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and  dediiiing  the  yerbs.'  « I  wish  for  my  part  with  all  my 
heart/  he  addSf  'that  it  might  become  fashionable  for  >oung 
ladies  to  stndy  Greek  and  Latin.  It  would  be  much  better 
for  them*  than  frequenting  balls  and  theatrical  amusements, 
and  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin  is  indispensably  necessary 
for  such  young  laditSf  as  design  t(»  study  French.' 

There  is,  as  far  as  we  have  observedt  in  this  little  work, 
but  one  severe  thingf  notwithstanding  the  wide  reach  of  same 
of  the  remarks  ;  and  this  one  is  so  sly,  and  withal  so  well 
meant  and  well  felt,  that  we  think  it  likely  one  half  of  those 
who  peruse  the  book  will  pass  over  it  unawares,  and  the  oth- 
er half  join  in  it  Mr.  Barrett  is  speaking  of  such  phrases, 
as  <  buy  him  some  books,'  and  remarks,  that  *  men,  who  have 
not  a  critical  knowledge  of  English  grammar,  often  run  into 
a  very  great  mistake  in  parsing  such  plirascs,  as  being  both 
governed  by  the  verbf  when  it  is  tlie  latter  noun  only  that  is 
governed  by  it,  and  the  formef  noun  is  governed  by  a  prepo- 
sition understood.'  He  then  adds,  <  if  him  were  the  object 
after  bu>,  then  I  should  command  the  person  whom  1  ad- 
dessed  to  buy  him  ;  and  where  is  the  man  to  be  bought  7  At 
Boston  market  or  Providence  ?  Must  I  have  occasion  to 
use  these  words.     Uisum  teneatis  amici.' 

Comparisons  are  notoriously  invidious ;  nor  do  we  wish 
to  hazard  our  popularity  by  giving  an  ojiinion  between  this 
grammar,  and  various  others  in  circulation.  We  d(»ubt  not 
they  have  all  their  respective  merits  It  would  perhaps  bo 
found,  on  an  impartial  examination,  that,  though  the  <  Young 
Ladies'  Accidence'  is  particulariy  strong  in  the  pronominal 
ad jertive,  Perry  has  the  advantage  in  the  pf)tential  m 'de  | 
and  if  Murray's  Abridgment  has  laid  down  the  syntax  with 
singular  discretion,  l^ucker  Is  equally  forcible  on  the  semi- 
colon. But  none  of  them,  that  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  perusing,  exhibits  half  the  originality  of  character,  ^hirh 
shines  out  in  every  page  of  the  grammar  before  us,  and  we 
cannot  but  again  enjoin  on  all  our  readers,  who  love  to  en- 
courage meritf  to  reward  zeal,  and  to  observe  the  working  of 
unsophisticated  nature,  to  purchase  this  book. 
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Abt.  XVIIL — Viaggi  d* Amerigo  Vespiicdt  con  la  FJ/a,  l*Elo» 
gio  e  la  Dissertaxiane  g.u»tjiciitvoa  di  questo  cdebre  Miviga^ 
tore,  del  Padre  Stanislao  Canovai  delle  Scuole  Pie,  pubSico 
Prqfessore  di  yMaiematica.  Opera  posiuma.  Fireuzoy  1817, 
S\o,  pp.  S92« 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  circumstance,  as  illustrating  the 
situation  of  Italy  in  modern  timcM,  and   as  affording  us  a 
monitory  example,  that,  although   England,  France,    and 
Spain,  three  powers  who  partitioned  among  themselves  the 
greatest  part  of  America,  all  derived  the  title  to  their  trans- 
atlantic possessions,  from  the  voyages  and  discoveries  of 
Italian   navigators,  not  a  single  colony   was  planted   on 
this  continent,  nor  a  single  rood  of  territory  gained,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy.      Columbus,  a  Genoese,  acquired  for 
Spain  a  colonial  dominion  great  enough  to  satiate  the  most 
craving  ambition,  but,  reaping  no  persona!  advantage  from 
his  lal)ors  excepting  an  unprofitable  fame,  after  having  been 
ignominiously  driven  from  the  world  he  made  known  to  Eu« 
vojieans,  died  in  poverty  and  disgrace.     Cabot,  a  Venetian, 
by  sailing  in  the  service  of  England,  conferi*cd  on  that  nation 
a  claim,  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  which  he  never 
lived  to  comprehend.    Yerazzani,  a  Florentine,  explored  this 
country  for  the  benefit  of  France,  and  sailing  hither  a  second 
time  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  colony,  perished  at  sea. 
Vespucci  gave  his  name  to  the  new  world,  and  thus  rendered 
his  reputatitm  a<i  everlasting  as  that  new  world  itself,  without 
acquiring  tliereby  any  advantage  for  his  native  country. 
And  so  unhappily  was  tliis  country'split  into  diminutive  states, 
and  debilitated  by  intestine  disorders,  that,  whilst  her  sons 
were  toiling  in  other  lands,  as  aliens  and  exiles,  and  lavishing 
their  nautical  skill  and  intrepidity  upon  thankless  foreigners, 
whilst  her  merchants  wprc  the  factors  and  her  seamen  the 
pilots  of  the  w  hole  earth, — she  herself,  that  had  once  been  the 
mistress  of  nations,  never  attempted  to  enter  into  the  glorious 
competition  for  em))ire,  which  was  agitating  the  rest  of  Eu- 
roix".     Even  the  Eternal  City,  so  far  from  seeking  or  having 
the  power  to  seok  colonial  acquisitions,  was  too  weak  to  defend 
her  territories  against  the  encn)achments  of  domestic  enemies, 
or  to  secure  her  liberties  from  foreign  invaders,  at  the  very 
time  that  her  ecclrsiastiral  hftd  w^as  exercising  ^  prerogative 
seldom  enjoyed  by  her  proudest  emperors,  enfeoflSng  a  favour- 
ite vassal  with  whole  provinces  in  America^  as  if  they  had 
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been  a  petty  barony^  andliartering  away  nations  more  nnmer- 
ous«  and  kingdoms  more  wide*  and  rich  and  magniftcentf 
than  all  tlie  conquests  of  Alexander.  Nothing  could  more 
clearly  indicate  the  advantages  of  our  federal  government : 
for  if  the  jealous  states  of  Italyt  which,  notwithstanding  the 
superior  genius  of  her  people,  were  individually  so  powerlesSf 
had  been  united  into  one  stable  league,  they  would  not  have 
'been  from  that  day  to  this  the  prey  of  contending  factions, 
and  the  slaves  of  eveiy  military  monarch  beyond  the  Alps  ; 
and  if  the  revolu  ionary  spirit  which  now  pervades  Italy, 
poiating  to  the  union  of  countries  already  one  in  language* 
interests,  character  and  ancient  fame,  should  produce  the 
consolidation  of  Lomhardy,  Tuscany,  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily 
and  Sardinia  into  a  federal  republic,  Italy,  perliaps,  would 
renew  the  long  line  of  her  national  glories,  and  assume  a 
rank  amongst  her  contemporaries,  which  she  has  never  held 
since  the  dissolution  of  the  Western  Empire. 

Not  the  least  distinguished  of  those  Italians,  whose  fame  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  history  of  cur  country,  is 
Amerigo  Vespucci.  This  celebrated  navigator,  from  whatever 
cause,  acquired  the  honor  of  communicating  his  name  to  the 
new  world.  If  he  did  not  deserve  this  glorious  pre-eminence, 
it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  injustice,  now  that  the  universal 
consent  of  mankind  for  three  hundred  years  has  sanctioned 
it  Reluctantly  as  the  name  of  Vespucci  may  be  suffered  to 
remain,  it  is  impassible  to  substitute  Uiatof  Columbus.  The 
circumstances,  however,  which  occasioned  this  quarter  of 
the  globe  to  be  denominated  America,  form  an  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry,  fur  pursuing  which  the  work  before  us 
affords  considerable  aid.  The  subject  is  involved  in  obscu- 
rity, chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  authentic  docu- 
ments, although  very  much  by  reason  of  the  great  acrimony, 
with  which  the  controversy  has  been  nfknagcd  :  Vespucci 
having  been  accused  of  employing  the  worst  artifices  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  Columbus  of  his  merited  honour,  and  the 
cause  of  Vespucci  being  espoused,  with  more  zeal  than  dis- 
cretion, by  many  of  his  countrymen,  of  whom  the  most  recent 
and  noted  is  Padre  Canovai.  The  Eulogy  and  Dissertation 
were  first  published  in  17H8 ;  but  the  whole  was  afterwards 
revised  by  the  author,  and  enlarged  with  the  addition  of  the 
Life  and  Voyages.  Canovai  exhibits  considerable  research, 
erudition  and  ingenuity,  but  very  little  judgment;  be  is  pro* 
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lis  beyond  all  endurance,  abounding  with  digressions  and 
repetitions ;  and  he  weakens  our  faith  in  his  statements  by 
displayingf  without  disguise^  the  polemical  spirit  of  a  chau' 

{lion.  We  have  likeuise  examined  a  Life  of  Vespucciy  pub- 
ished  in  1745  by  Bantlini  ;•  an  Eulogy  in  1787  by  Lastn  ;f 
and  Researches  concerning  his  Discoveries  in  1789  by  Bar- 
tolozzi ;  all  of  them  printed  at  Florence.  After  bricflj'  nar- 
rating tbe  life  of  Vespucci,  we  will  advert  to  the  arguments 
adduced  on  both  sides*  and  endeavor  to  make  as  fair  a  state- 
ment of  the  question*  as  our  means  of  information  will  permit. 
Bandini,  Lastri  and  Bartolozzi,  and  indeed  most  of  those 
books*  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  inspect  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  our  inquiry,  we  met  ^  itb  in  that  rich  historical  repos- 
itory,  the  library  of  the  late  professor  C.  D.  Ebeling,  which 
was  not  long  since  prcjented  to  the  university  at  Cambridgey 
by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Thorndike  of  Boston.  And  we 
gladly  embrace  this  opportunity  to  say,  that  we  have  srldom 
looked  into  any  subject  connected  with  the  history  or  geogra- 
phy of  our  country,  without  deriving  ample  satisfaction  from 
the  rare  and  valuable  books  belonging  to  this  colfection.  In 
the  number  which  it  contains  of  Latin,  Italian,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  works,  which  throw'  lirht 
on  our  national  antiquities,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  eqaamd 
by  any  thing  else  of  the  kind  in  America.  Such  a  libraiy  ia 
the  rightful  property  of  the  land,  which  it  was  designed  to 
illustrate ;  and  as  nothing  would  have  been  more  painful  than 
to  see  it  dispersed  at  the  death  of  its  originHl  owner  or  trans- 
ferred into  any  collection  in  Europe,  we  cannot  too  highly 
praise  the  generous  and  patriotic  spirit,  by  wliich  it  was  res- 
cued from  the  hands  of  foreigners  and  deposited  in  a  place, 
where  it  could  promote  the  cause  of  liberal  knowledge  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  been  informed  that,  at  the  time  when 
it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Thorndike,  tlie  Hanoverian  minis- 
try were  attempting  to  buy  it  for  the  University  at  Gottingen, 
and  the  Prussian  for  that  of  Ber]in4 

*  V^e  hare  been  unable  to  procure  the  original  of  Bandini,  and  ha?e 
used  in  its  stead  a  German  translation,  printed  in  1748»  at  Hamburg. 

t  Of  this  curious  book  only  a  huitdred  copies  were  printed,  one  of  which 
belongs  to  the  Ebeling  library. 

t  Some  of  the  rar**  books  m  this  library, '  quinquaginta  annorum  inde* 
lessa  operA,  summo  studio,  maximoque  impondio  collects,'  we  hud  intend* 
od  to  enumerate ;  but  we  found  it  impossible  to  do  this  in  the  compass  of 
ft  note,  without  eiving  a  yery  inadequate  and  unjutt  representation  of  Uie 
value  of  the  collection. 
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I       Amerigo  Ve^iicci  was  born  at  Florftice*  Marcb  9,  H51. 
Bi!)  fAtliui-.  AnaytiiHio.  was  a  man  of  iiarn)w  fortune,  iilt.huu^h 

I  el'  iiuble  lilood ;  »riil  Bandiiu  rnumprarps  mkity  persons  aS 
civil  (ir  literary  distiiictiori.  wh»  belimgod  to  lli»  faniily,*^  i 
Aixtrigo  was  educated  by  tiis  ]iater»al  uncle,  (iiorgiii  Ai)ta4  I 
oil)  Vi-spucci,  who  was  Ksrholttr  of  some  note  in  thefiftcenA  I 
eeiitur}*  and  tlcservra  to  be  i-fMiiemltcreU  aa  tlie  instructor  (4  I 
fictro  SiHlcfitii,  aftorwanls  Gonfaloiiit-re  of  Florence*  anil  M  I 
tlie  iiitiinate  frii'^iitl  of  the  celebrated  MarNilto  Fieino.  Notbt  1 
ing  is  kno^ri  uillt  cci-lainty  concerning  the  onrly  part  o|  I 
Amerigo's  life  :f  it  is  prabable^  however,  Irom  the  nauttCHi  l 
Bkili  wliich  he  subsettueiitly  displayed,  that  he  was  employef  J 
in  maritime  cumraerce  :  but  about  the  year  1492,  when  hf  I 
was  moi-e  than  forty  years  of  age.  he  went  to  Spain  to  carry  I 
on  some  merrantilo  enterjtrize  for  Lorenzo  di  Pier  FranrewW  I 
de*  Medici  ;^  and  here  it  is  that  bis  life  begins  to  assuni#  J 
historical  iitijiortance.  Vespucci  resided  in  Seville  whM  J 
Columbus  relumed  from  bis  first  voyage  with  such  Bplendi4  i 
BUi'cesM  ;  and  being  weaiicd  with  the  vicissitudes  oT commei-CM  J 
as  he  himself  informs  us,  he  determined  to  gi'Htify  bis  ruri^  1 
osity  by  making  a  voyage  to  the  newly  discovered  iHlands  HI  J 
tiic  West.$  'I'but  ho  soon  had  an  opp<ii-tunity  to  do  this,  antf  1 
embraced  it,  is  questioned  by  none  of  those,  who  deny  liim  Ml  I 
bave  been  the  discoverer  of  America  ;  but  the  dute  of  UH  I 
first  voyage,  his  companions  in  it,  nnd  his  own  station,  arv  I 
matters  uf  great  uncertainty.  'J'hose  who  defend  the  clainK'j 
of  Vespucci  assert,  that  lie  was  appointed  one  of  the  prinripH  -I 
pilots  nr  mastera  of  four  ships  sent  to  pursue  the  diacoverii^  J 
begun  by  Columbus  ;  that  he  sailed  from  Cadiz  in  this  fleet  I 
May  10,  1497,  and  in  thirty  seven  days  diacoveriMt  the  coiiU^  ' 

t*  Bandiiii.  Vits  e  Letlere  d'Amerig^  Veapocci,  G  tr.  p.  7  et  aeqq. 
f  TIk  liuuie  of  Vespucci  ii  sbowii  »t  Florence,  h»Ting-  over  tlic  Aoot 
tlic  following  iiucriptioii  ^  ■  Americu  Vespuccio,  Patricio  Floreniino,  lul 
ct  Pftric  Nciminis  lUuBlratori,  AmpllGotari  Orbis  TFrmrum,  in  Hko  olim 
Vespuccik  Domo  a  tinto  Domino  h^ibitaU  Patrea  Sancti  Jnhannls  a  Deo 
Culiores  ^atx  MimoiLx  Causa  P.  C.  A.  S.  Hnccxii '  Lostti,  Elogio  d'Atn. 
Vespucci,  in  nolis  ;  BanJini.  Vila  e  Lellcre,  G  tr.  p.  3. 
t  BirloloEzi.  Ricerche  istorico-critiche.  p.  79. 

*  Cftnovai  pretrndi,  p.  281,  (and  oi.r  own  Purehai  aays  the  same,  Pil- 
CTtiDai{«,  p.  718,)  on  Uie  autliority  nf  Munslrr's  Co-in>n^iiphi>,  p.  1103, 
Hiftt  Vespucci  accompanied  Columbua  in  his  second  vnyage  in  1493  j  but 
Vespucci  himself  clearly  inlimatei  the  coniraiy  by  hi«  silence,  as  well  ■■ 

khyapaiwRe  in  hii  letter  to  Stxterini,  rd.  CanoTiii,  p.3S.  'MJditpmi,' 
be  says, 'di  andareaveilcri-qiiesLiparltdEl  inonitoelesiieniaravi^lie.  Bb 
qiietto  mi  81  oflferse  tempo  e  lunpi  molto  oppurtuno  :  die  fu.'  *  "       ' "  ' 


I 


n  lie  goes  on  to  describe  his  voyage  in  1497. 
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iirnt  or  main  Inodf  near  the  moutli  of  the  river  Orinoco ;  and 
tliiitf  tliftrelons  an  ColunibuH  did  not  reacli  tiie  main  laud 
until  July  WJHf  VcH|iur(!i  ih  to  be  considered  the  first  diacoT- 
rrer  of  tlin  rontiiifnt  of  America.  All  this,  of  coui-se^  is  denied 
hy  thoHi^  who  HU|)|ioi*t  the  pretensions  of  Columbus. 

Iloweverf  an  their  opponents  continue,  as  soon  as  the  Spui- 
lards  Mime  in  sif^ht  ttf  llie  sliorts  they  sent  out  a  boat  to  es« 
amine  itt  where  they  saw  many  naked  savageSf  who  fled  at 
their  iipprcmeh.  They  coasted  along  towards  the  northwestt 
and  In  two  days  arrived  ut  a  good  harbory  in  which  thcj 
landed*  and  endeavored  to  persuade  the  natives,  who  crowded 
to  the  hhore*  to  accept  little  bells,  glass  and  other  trinketab 
but  wllh  little  Nucce.NH.  The  next  morning,  however,  fba 
anvagns  camo  ngnin  to  the  shore,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  swam  out  to  the  bouts,  testifying  considerable  cq»- 
fldenro  in  the  stningers.  They  were  described  as  ptrrfect^ 
nake«K  ofa  middle  statui*eaiid  well  proportioned,  their  bodia 
of  a  redtlish  color,  and  destitute  of  hair,  excepting  on  tka 
houd»  where  it  was  long  and  black.  They  were  very 
in  running  and  expert  in  swimming.  They  frequently 
to  war  with  each  other  on  account  of  some  petty  feud* 
the  children  inherited  from  their  fathers,  using  bows 
arn>ws  or  javelins  ftir  arms,  but  fighting  without  any  ay 
or  regidarity.  No  king«  cazique  or  fixed  go\ernnient 
diM^eruihlo  among  them  ;  and  when  any  act  requiring  coaoot 
w^s  to  be  iK'r formed,  the  old  men  went  about  fmm  family  la 
fUmiU  io  |tor$uade  tliem  to  unite  their  foires.  The  diffr 
in  their  Unguages  wa<  ver^'  greal.  there  seeming  to  be  a 
otie  e\er}  hundred  leagues  :  but  all  of  them  s|)«ike  little 
in  A  low  \o«i^^.  They  had  no  |iaiticu!ar  houi-sfor  eaiin|^« 
Ml  do\Mi  on  the  gn^ind  and  t>.ok  fu«i<l  wheiie\er  they 
|\r\>:r.|^:Y^l  bjk  hun,cer.  They  u«ied  liitie  animal  fo(»d«*lhi 
chiefly  t'^n  I  he  nx>t  of  the  ra»^da.  Their  houses  n-ere 
OMtio;^!  shape,  r  ade  of  'he  limb*  of  trees  co\ered  with 
leA^<s,  ar.d  vvr»  **  Urse  a<  sime'inies  to  contain  six  ho 
ir^-^^T^vV-^  '  E*ir]K  sexen  f*r  tijr\\  ye iis  they  cl:ai>pe>d 
K*>i:a:-%v.  iV:  k;\r  ::  l"**'»':1.^  •■:•  li«e  lortger  in  ihc*  « 
f!*."^-  TVt  •>  N  rr':*^  r'-^sis^H  in  f^ma"  er.ud 
aT>.'  s::-.T,|^  ;/ fAs-:«-.T»f-i  i-:*Tr':T'.-:i  ^i?*i  srccn  ar.d 
KeJrAi :  f:c  il"^  'hk*  ■-:->  '-r  f  .  ::i£-  vih  cA-'h  c.tbers 
«M»iW  t»^  arr«*T':  :'  Tif  r*"*''  i^-c  r^itf,  v^ich  the 
fO^GidDOCd.    N&  spA  ti  i^gy'JL  cokid  be  disiCcr-ced 
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them,  no  templesy  nor  idols.  In  sickness  they  employed  a 
few  simple  medicine^) :  when  a  relative  was  incurably  sick  or 
8U|ierannuated,  they  abandoned  him  in  the  woods  :  and  in  fu- 
nerals thi^  buried  the  dead  with  food  and  drink  in  the  gravc^ 
but  without  making  an>  lamentations. 

After  remaining  lierc  till  they  had  become  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted witli  the  country  •Vespucci  and  his  companions  resum- 
ed their  course  to  the  northwest,  until  they  came  to  the  spot 
since  called  Yenezuelay  finnn  its  resemblance  to  the  city  of 
Venice.  A  village*  consisting  of  forty-fnur  large  bell-shaped 
houseSf  was  built  nn  piles  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  the  houses 
being  connected  together  by  draw-bridges*  which  the  inhabi- 
tants raised  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  Span  ards.  Some  (»f  them 
ventured  to  approach  the  ships  in  canoes  made  o(  the  hollowed 
tnink  of  a  tree,  and  after  gazing  at  the  ships  a  short  time, 
paddh*d  back  to  the  shore  with  great  pi*ecipitation9  and  fled 
away  toward  the  mountains.  They  soon  returnedy  howt*\er^ 
bringing  w  ith  them  sixteen  young  women,  and  showed  a  dis- 
position to  get  on  board  the  shi|)s ;  but  a  large  number  of 
women  suddenly  ran  to  the  shore,  crying  out  and  tearing 
their  hair*  upon  which  the  savages  shot  their  arrows  at  the 
ships  and  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  refiel  them  with  fire-arms. 

Vespucci  then  sailed  eighty  leagues  farther  along  the  coasts 
landing  iHTasionally,  and  at  last  enteiing  a  sheltei-ed  havenf 
where  the  Spaniards  were  amicably  received,  and  solicited  to 

S[)  on  shore  and  remain  a  few  da^s  with  the  inhabitants, 
ccordingly  twenty  Spaniarfis  suflTered  themsehea  to  be  con- 
ducted some  distance  up  the  country  and  spent  nine  days 
there,  being  feasted  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  and  enter- 
tained as  if  they  wei*c  beings  of  a  superior  race.  The  Span- 
ianls  ^QVQ  astonished  at  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  country 
they  ))assed  through,  clothed,  as  it  was.  with  perpetual  verdure^ 
and  full  of  luxurious  tropical  forests  filled  with  innume- 
rable birds  of  the  gayest  plumage  and  lichest  voices.  The 
country  seemed  quite  populous,  and  great  multitudes  assem- 
bled to  admire  the  dress,  complexion,  and  ships  of  the  Euro- 
peans, by  whom  they  submitted  to  be  baptized  in  the  rites  of 
tlie  Catholic  church. 

Vespucci  traced  the  coast  several  hundred  leagues  farther, 

until  he  came  to  a  harbor  much  superior  to  any  which  he 

bad  previously  entered.    Thirteen  months  having  now  elapsed 

since  his  departure,  the  provisions  began  to  fall  short  and  the 
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fjcaincn  (o  complniiK  On  thiH  account  the  ships  were  repaired 
1111(1  pi*e|mratioiis  made  for  raturning*  Tiie  savages  assisted 
thu  Spanianis  and  gave  them  pmvisions  with  great  alacrity  ; 
asking,  aH  a  i'c\vani»  that  tl;e  latter  would  support  them  in  an 
attack  on  some  ishinders  in  the  vicinity^  with  whom  they 
writ)  at  war.  I'he  Spaniai'ds  agreed  to  do  so«  after  having 
waited  a  numtli  to  i*efit.  and  acconlingly  followed  the  canoes 
of  the  savages  to  one  of  the  Carihiice  islands^*  whdse  inhabi- 
tants they  wantonly  attacked*  burning  their  villages*  killing 
many  of  theiuy  and  carrying  away  two  hundrod  and  fifty  to 
Spain. 

Vespucci,  having  returned  fmm  this  voyage  with  great 
ivpulaiion  in  October  1498,  was  despatched  by  tiie  king  the 
next  May,  with  three  caravels,  to  perform  another  voyage  of 
discovery.  In  this  voyage,  which  occupied  about  a  year,  he 
exploiTd  the  coast  under  and  near  the  equator,  from  what  k 
now  called  ca|ie  St.  U  K]ue  to  the  river  Orellana.  This  voy* 
age  was  signaiiziMl  by  few  n^markable  incidents,  the  savages 
being  very  similar  to  tli<ise  described  in  the  preceding  voyagBb 
Vespucci  purviiased  of  them  a  considerable  quantity  of  pearln^ 
which  they  i*eadily  exchanged  for  Eurr»pean  toys. 

On  his  second  ivturnto  Seville  in  June  1500,  he  was  solic* 
iteil  by  Emanuel,  king  ot*  Portugil,  to  enter  into  his  service: 
which  he  finally  cmisented  to  do.althongh  he  seems  to  havecos* 
tinned  still  in  gtM)d  ci*editwith  the  king  of  Spain.  He  depart- 
etl  from  Lisbon  with  three  shi|>s  May  15th  1501,  aiul  liaviiK 
sailed  alimg  tlie  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  cape  Vei*cio,    hi 
Mteerett  tlienre  across  the  Atlantic,  and  alter  a  hoistennis  |ia^ 
sage  of  ninety-Aeven  days  he  made  lai.d  in  the  latitude  uf  5* 
S«,  and   followed  the  windings  of  the  shore  almost  the  whole 
length   of   South    America*      Some  have  thought   this    th« 
III  St  disiMnery  of  Brazil :   others  consider  that  to  have  beea 
made  by  Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon ;  bur  Joam  de  llanos,  Ca^ 
tatiheda  and  (Noi*io  concur  in  attrihnring  ils  discoiery  to 
Peilni  Alvares  Cabral,  a  Portuguese  ad  mi  ml,  wiio  was  bhiwa 
ol!*to  Ameriia  the  year  before,  whilst  eiideaiorin.<;  to  sail 
iMUud  the  ca|)e  of  Good  Hope,  and  forniiilly  took  possossiou 
of  the  counrry  in  the  name  of  his  soveieijfii,  railing  it  Santa 
Cru/.f     llerrera  asserts  that  Vcspnrri  was  at  tIi'in  time  with 

•  U  w  aiiccrtAiii  wh-ch  of  the  isl.:r\(l.«  tJui  w^.-* ;  V'-ijj«ir.r.i  ralU  it  Ity ;  but 
it  iiiHTH  not  ^e«*iu  to  have  Ix-en  IIi-p-itiiuL. 

I  J  ili*BaiT(M,IH  \!ii'.s  U  p*  1^  an«J  •h-ii  CJml.ml.'-di,  Hit.  du  Diico. 
brimento  e  ComiuutU  da  tndia,  i.  i,  c.  Jo,  31  ^  OMno,  lu  Vida  c  Feitos  d!^ 
KUCci  U.  Maiiocl,  t.  i,  p.  141. 
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AloBzo  de  Ojeda,  of  whom  bereaftert  in  tlie  gulf  of  Darien  :* 
but  as  P.  Martyr^  a  contemporary  historian  of  undoubted 
veracity,  declares  that  Vespucci  had  sailed  many  degrees  south 
of  the  line  in  the  service  of  Portugal  ;t  as  Rticba  Pitta*  Barlseus, 
6.  Giuseppe,  Lafitau,  Southey  and  other  historians  say  the 
8ame4  although  they  do  not  all  agree  as  to  the  date  of  his  voy. 
age ;  and  as  the  Spanish  writer  Gromara  declares  expressly 
that  Vespucci  was  sent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  1501  by 
the  command  of  Emanuel  ;$ — it  seems  past  a  doubt  that  the 
▼oyage  was  at  that  time  actually  performed. 

To  proceed  thereffire  with  the  account  wc  have  of  this  voy- 
age,— as  soon  as  Vespucci  came  in  sight  of  land,  a  boat  was 
sent  on  shore  to  procure  refreshments :  for  the  mariners 
were  exhausted  and  their  provisions  nearly  consumed  by  tho 
length  of  ibeir  voyage.  A  crowd  of  naked  savage^  was  col- 
lected on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  who  seemed  gazing  at  the 
ships  with  admiration,  but  could  not  be  induced,  by  any 
signs  of  friendliness,  to  lay  aside  their  shyness  and  approach 
the  Portuguese*  Baubles  were  left  on  the  shore  to  conciliate 
the  savages,  which,  as  the  strangers  retired,  were  picked  up 
with  indications  of  great  astonishment.  The  next  day  the  sav- 
ages again  assembled,  and  kindled  fires  on  every  side ;  but 
they  were  still  timid  and  fled  from  the  Europeans*  Upon  this 
two  of  the  seamen  offered  to  follow  the  savages  and  ascertain 
whether  they  had  any  precious  dnigs,  spices  or  gold  :  whieli 
they  were  permitted  to  do,  with  strict  injunctions  to  return 
In  five  days.  After  a  week  had  elapsed,  however,  without 
bringing  any  tidings  of  the  seamen,  the  Portuguese  landed^ 
perceiving  the  natives  had  brought  their  women  with  them 
and  were  desirous  of  holding  a  conference  by  their  means ; 
but  as  the  Portuguese  saw  the  women  advance  reluctantly^ 
they  agreed  to  return  to  their  boats  and  send  forwai*d  only 
one  of  their  company,  a  young  man  of  great  streilgth  and 
activity.  Whilst  the  women  were  gathering  around  him  and 
handling  him  with  obvious  wonder,  another  woman  came 
down  from  the  hill  with  a  large  stake  in  lier  band  and  struck 

*  Historia  de  los  Hechos  de  lo8  Castellanos,  d.  i,  1.  4^  c*  It.  < 

f  P.  Mar^  ab  Ang>lerta,  Ocean.  Decad.  ii,  1.  10,  p.  199. 

^Eocha  Pitta,  Hist,  da  America  Portugueza^  p  54 1  Barlcus,  Res  gestatia 
Brasilia  &c.  12mo,l660,p.  24 ;  G.Giuseppe  di  S  Teresa,  Iiitor.  delle  Guerre 
del  Brasile,  pt.  i,  p-  7 ;  Lafitau,  Histoire  des  D^couvertes  des  Portugpais,  t. 
It,  p.  116;  Southey't  Hist,  of  Brazil,  ▼.  i,  p.  14.  See  alw  CoUection  of 
Voyages  made  by  tbe  Pbrtuguese  and  Spaniards,  p.  321. 

§  Gonuura*  Historia  de  1m  Indias,  c.  103»  in  Barcia's  Historiidores. 
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him  80  violent  a  blow,  that  he  instantly  fell  down  to  aU  appear* 
ance  dead ;  when  the  rest  seized  him  by  the  feet  and  di'ag- 
ged  him  away  towards  the  hill.  The  savages  then  rushed 
to  the  shore  in  a  body  and  discharged  their  arrows  at  the 
boatsy  but  were  quit  kly  disperfled  by  the  firing  of  four 
guns.  The  women  had  now  iLindled  a  large  fire,  at  which  they 
were  roasting  the  body  of  the  Portuguese ;  and  in  a  short  time 
they  cut  it  in  pieces,  tearing  the  flesh  with  their  teeth  and 
devouring  it  with  rci*ocious  triumph,  iiitimating,  by  signs,  that 
they  had  done  the  same  with  the  bndies  of  their  other  prison- 
ers The  Portuguese  were  so  much  incensed  by  this  horrid 
sight,  that  forty  of  them  were  eager  to  go  on  shore  and  re- 
venge the  death  of  their  countrymen ;  but  they  were  prevent- 
ed by  the  commander  of  the  fleet. 

They  immediacy  departed  from  this  place,  steering  to- 
wards the  southeast  for  some  time,  until  they  reached  a 
cape»  whence  the  shore  ran  in  a  southerly  direction,  sooa 
after  which  they  landed  and  found  the  natives  of  'a  mild  and 
friendly  disposition,  three  of  them  even  consenting  to  leave 
their  countiV  and  go  to  Portugal.  They  now  coasted  along 
several  hundred  leagues,  every  where  cordially  welcomed  by 
the  savages,  whose  aspect  and  manners  resembled  those  des- 
cribed in  the  preceding  voyage,  excepting  that  their  cheeks^ 
nostrils,  lips  and  ears  were  perforated  with  numerous  large 
holes,  which  were  filled  with  pendents  of  smooth  pebbles,  pol- 
ished bones  and  strings  of  beads,  so  as  to  give  their  fares  a 
most  frightful  appearance.  The  whole  country  was  delightful 
and  tem|)erate,  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  intersected  by  in- 
numerable rivers  and  covered  with  deep  forests.  The  Portu- 
guese saw  many  pearls  and  (irecious  stones ;  and  although 
they  found  little  gold,  the  savages  all  affirmed  that  it  existed 
among  them  in  great  abundance.  The  soil  pnMlnced  the 
richest  fruits  spontaneously ;  and  the  trees  diffused  a  fra- 
grance so  exquisite  and  distilled  so  many  sweet  gums,  that 
the  Ptirtuguese  supposed  no  climate  could  possibly  be  more 
salubrious.  Vespucci  was  more  struck  with  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  the  mildness  of  the  air  and  the  beauty  of  the  natural 
productions  of  Brazil,  than  he  had  been  by  any  thing  which 
he  saw  or  felt  in  his  preceding  voyages ;  and  declared  that 
if  there  was  a  paradise  on  earth,  it  must  be  found  in  these 
magnificent  regions  of  the  West.  As  in  this  voyage  he 
sailed  far  south  of  the  equator^  he  was  introduced  to  many 
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constellAtiom  iiiTisible  in  Europe^  and  particularly  mentiona 
the  four  briUiaiit  stars  in  tlie  siiuthem  hemisphere,  which 
form  the  Cross  of  the  South,  described,  with  an  ima^ation 
reaemUing  prophecy,  in  the  celebrated  verses  of  Dante : 

<  lo  mi  ▼olsi  a  man  destra*  e  posi  mente 
All'  altro  polo :  e  vidi  quattru  stelle 
Non  viste  mai,  fuor  eh'  alia  piima  gente. 
Coder  parea'  1  ciel  di  lor  fiammeile. 
O  settentriunal  vedovo  sito, 
Poi  che  private  se'  di  mirar  quelle !' 

ARer  laying  in  provisions  Tor  six  months,  the  Portuguese 
left  the  coast  and  sto<Hi  off  to  the  southward  until  they  reach- 
ed the  latitude  of  5:2^  S,,  where  meeting  with  a  violent 
tempest  they  ran  in  towards  the  land  again;  but  neither 
discovering  any  harbor  nor  seeing  any  inhabitants  on  tibia 
cold,  inhospitable  shore,  they  concluded  to  return.  After 
making  Serra  Leona  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  there  burn- 
ing one  of  their  ships,  that  was  disabled,  in  September  1502 
they  safely  arrived  at  Lisbon.  If  the  season  had  been  favor* 
able,  there  is  litfle  doubt  that  Vespucxi  would  have  reached 
the  Pacific  ocean :  for  he  was  confident  that  there  was  a  pas- 
sage by  the  southwest,  and  anticipated  great  benefit  to  his 
country  from  the  discovery,  as  well  as  a  reputation  to  him- 
self, which  should  be  the  solace  and  glory  of  his  coming  old 
age  * 

In  consequence  of  this  belief  Vespucci  was  sent  on  another 
voyage  by  Emanuel  the  next  spring,  Vespucci  having  the 
command  of  one  ship  and  Gonzalo  Coelho  that  of  the  whole 
squadron,!  which  consisted  of  six  ships  well  furni.^hed  with 
every  thing  necessary  for  a  long  expedition.  The  design  of 
the  voyage  was  to  seek  for  the  island  of  Malacca  in  the  East 

*'  Mentre  adunqae  io  uiderd  in  krante,  fiusendo  il  viagf^o  per  mezzo- 
ffiomo,  navi^rd  per  oetro,  e  gianto  che  sard  Uk,  io  fard  molte  coie  a 
laude  e  g^lorut  di  Dio,  a  utilitiL  delU  Patria,  a  perpetua  memoria  del  mio 
norne,  e  principalroente  a  onore  e  allevianiento  della  mi^i  vecchiezza,  la 
quale  d  f^  quasi  Tenuta.'  Lettera  secunda  a  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  ed. 
Canoraiy  p.  99. 

t  Vespucci  does  not  tell  us  the  name  of  him,  who  had  the  chief  com* 
mand  ;  but  Coelho  is  known  to  have  made  a  voyage  exactly  corresponding 
with  this  in  time  and  circumstances.  Southey's  History  of  Brazil,  t.  u 
p.  20 ;  G.  Giuseppe,  Ist.  delle  Guerre  del  Brasile,  pt.  i.  p.  8 ;  Bocha 
Pitta,  Hist,  da  America  Portugutsa,  p.  54js  Osorio,  Da  .Vida  e  Feitot  d* 
eiBei  D.  Maaod,  U  i.  p.  189. 
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Indiesy  which  was  reputed  to  be  the  mart  and  inagazinp  of 
oriental  commerce*  Coel  ho,  who  was  obstinately  ignorantf  per- 
sisted in  standing  for  Serra  Leona»  without  any  cause^  and 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  other  captains ;  by  which  means 
they  were  driven  off  the  coast  of  Africa  by  a  violent  gale  of 
wind.  The  first  land  they  made  was  a  small  island,  on  the 
breakers  near  which  Coelho  struck,  and  his  vessel,  by  far  the 
best  in  the  squadron,  sunk,  and  every  tiling  on  board,  except- 
ing the  crew,  was  irrecoverably  lost  Coelho  ordered  Vespucci 
to  sail  around  the  island  to  find  a  harbor ;  but  after  he  had 
waited  there  in  great  anxiety  eight  days  without  seeing  the 
fleet,  he  stood  out  to  sea  and  soon  came  up  with  one  of  the 
ships,  from  which  he  learned  tliat  the  rest  had  already  pro- 
ceeded  on  their  voyage*  Vespucci  therefore  resumed  his 
coarse  in  company  with  this  ship,  in  the  hojie  of  rejoining 
their  consorts,  and  after  some  time  entered  a  |M)rt  in  Brazilf 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  it  still  bears,  Bahia  de  Todos 
OS  Santos.  He  remained  here  two  months  in  fruitless  expec« 
tation  of  his  comrades,  and  then  sailing  on  to  the  southf 
entered  another  port  in  the  latitude  of  18^  S,,  where  he  con- 
tinued five  months.  He  built  a  fort  here  and  left  twenty-four 
men  with  arms,  ammunition  and  provision  for  six  months  ; 
this  being  the  first  European  settlement  ever  made  in  Bra- 
zil. He  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  June  1504,  with  a  cargo  of 
brazil-wood,  apes  and  parrots,  and  was  received  with  great 
joy,  his  friends  having  relinquished  all  hope  of  his  return. 
Vespucci  attributes  the  loss  of  the  other  four  ships  to  tlie  mis- 
conduct of  Coelho,  whom^  he  says^  God  punished  for  his  pre- 
sumptuous folly. 

Vespucci  seems  now  to  have  quitted  the  service  of  Portu- 
gal, for  Herrera  says*  that  in  1507,  being  at  the  court  of 
Ferdinand,  he  was  chosen  by  the  king  to  reside  In  Seville  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  charts,  directing  the  course  of  ships 
and  examining  pilots,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  75000  maravedis 
and  the  title  of  Chief  Pilot.  This  account  is  confirmed  by 
Munoz;t  who  likewise  determines  the  time  of  his  deaths 
which  was  before  disputed:!^,  to  have  been  February  22, 
1512,  a  little  more  than  four  years  after  his  appointment. 

*  Historia  General^  d^i,  L  7>  c.  1. 
t  Historia  del  Nuevo  Mundo,  prol.  p.  14. 

i  Rartolozzi,  Ricerche,  p.  48 ;  Bandini,  Vita  e  Letterti  G.  tr.  p.  133 1 
Canovai»  p.  156. 
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His  widow  Maria  Cerezo,  according  to  the  same  historian^ 
received  an  annuity  of  10000  inaravedis.  Thehe  few  discon- 
nected  tacts  are  all  that  is  handed  down  to  us  with  regard  to 
the  life  of  Vespucci*  We  learn  from  P.  Martyr,*  that  his 
nephew,  Giovanni  Vespucci,  inherited  his  skill  in  navigation* 
For  whatever  division  may  have  existed  amongst  men  of  let- 
ters  with  respect  to  the  discoveries  of  Vespucci,  none  of  his 
enemies,  not  even  those,  who  accuse  him  of  the  basest  f(»rgeryf 
have  denied  him  the  merit  of  being  superior  to  most  of  his 
contemporaries  in  the  knowledge  of  practical  astronomy^ 
geography  and  all  the  nautical  sciences. 

Having  thus  run  o\er  the  life  of  Vespucci,  we  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  examine  the  discussion  concerning  his  discoveries. 
The  principal  question,  as  we  before  remarked,  is  with  res- 
pect to  his  first  voyage ;  what  was  its  date,  what  his  rank  in 
the  squadron,  and  who  his  companions.  Our  knowledge  of 
his  voyages  is  derived  entirely  from  the  narrative  of  Ves- 
pucci himselfv  contained  in  three  letters  written  by  him  to  his 
patron  Lorenzo  di  Pier  Francesco  de'  Medici,  and  another  to 
Fietro  Soderini*  Of  the  three  letters  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medicly 
the  oldest,  written  soon  after  his  return  from  his  second  voy- 
age, of  which  it  gives  an  account,  was  first  published,  from  a 
manuscript  preserved  in  Florence,  by  Bandini^f  and  the 
next*  describing  his  third  voyage,  was  first  published  by 
Bartolozzi4  But  the  last  of  these  letters,  which  contains  a 
fuller  account  of  the  same  third  voyage,  is  ascertained  to 
have  been  printed  at  Vicenza  so  early  as  the  year  1507,  in 
the  oldest  known  collection  of  voyages,  entitled  Mondo  J^Tioroo 
e  Faexi  novamente  ritravati  da  Alberico  Vespu^iot  a  bookf 
usually  quoted  as  that  of  Luigi  da  Cademosto,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  containing  his  voyages  in  the  employ  of 
Portugal.^  This  work  was  reprinted  in  Latin  the  next  year 
under  the  name  of  liinerarium  Portugalensiumf  and  after- 
wards in  1552  in  the  collection  of  voyages  published  by  Gri- 

^  Ocean.  Decad.  ii,  1.  7  and  iii,  L  5. 

f  B:)iidini,  Vita  e  Lettri-e  d*  Amerijpo  Vespucci,  G.  tr.  p.  230. 

i  B-iftolozzi,  Ricerche  ibtoricu-critiche  circa  allc  Scopcrte  d' Amerigo 
Vespucci,  p.  l68. 

§  See  Bartolozsi,  Ricerche,  p.  14,  65 ;  Memorias  de  Litteratura  Portu* 
g^ezi,  t.  viii,  p.  312 :  Tiraboschi,  delta  Litteratura  Italian,  t.  vi,  pt.  i,  p. 
220  ;  Munoz,  Historia,  prol.  p.  23.  P.  Martyr  complains  of  this  Luigi  da 
Cademosto,  or  Aiftjrsius  Cadamuttus,  for  a  plagiarism  from  his  first  De- 
cade*   Ocean.  Decad.  ii,  1.  7. 
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niDiis*.  The  remaining  letter  of  Veflpacci^fiy  dated  at  Lisbosy 
Sept  4th,  15049  contains  an  abridged  account  of  all  his  voy- 
ages. Bandinif  cites  a  passage  from  a  work  printed  at 
Rome  in  1510,  in  which  this  letter  is  mentioned;  but  the 
oldest  impression  of  it,  to  which  we  have  access,  is  in  the 
JVbvttS  Orbis  of  Grinseus.  In  this  translation  the  letter  is 
addressed  to  Renato,  King  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem  :  as  re- 
printed in  Italian  by  Bandini  and  Canovai,  it  is  direcred  to 
Fietni  Soderini.    It  seems  doubtful  to  which  of  these  disUii- 

Suisiied  individuals  it  was  originally  sent ;  but  there  is  abun* 
ant  evidence  that  it  was  actually  written  by  Vespucci; 
because  we  have  seen  it  can  be  traced  down  from  his  time  to 
the  present  day.  No  writer,  indeed,  has  ever  pretended  that 
this  letter,  or  either  of  its  companions,  is  spurious.  And  the 
history  of  his  voyages  related  by  Vespucci  was  always  relied 
upon  and  cited  as  authentic,  until  the  publication  of  Herrera'a 
History  in  1601 ;  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  Vespucci's 
first  voyage  was  in  1499,  that  he  sailed  under  the  command 
of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  that  he  went  as  a  merchant,  and  that  in 
the  account,  which  he  afterwards  published,  of  his  voyages^ 
be  falsified  their  dates  and  framed  his  narrative  with  great  art^ 
in  order  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
to  discover  the  continent  of  America4  From  Herrera  this 
imputation  was  circulated  by  his  countrymen,  particularly 
Solorzano,  Pizarro  and  Munoz  ;  and  by  some  judicious  his- 
torians of  other  nations^  Charlevoix  for  instance,  Tiraboschi 
and  Robertson.^ 

Now  If  these  letters,  and  especially  the  last,  are  the  genuine 
production  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  invariably  attri- 
buted ;  if  they  were  written  by  one,  who  was  an  eye  witness 
and  chief  agent  in  the  events  which  he  narrates ;  if  they 

*  Novtis  Orbia  Reg^ionura  ac  InsuUruin  Veteribus  incojpiitaruin,  fol. 
We  have  not  seen  the  first  edition,  but  haNe  made  use  of  that  printed  at 
Basle  by  Henrag^us  in  1555.  A  German  translation  was  printed  at  Stras* 
burg  in  1534,  entitled  Die  New  Welt  der  Landschaflen  unnd  Insulen  so  bit 
hieher  alien  Altweltbescbrybem  unbekant. 

t  Vita  c  Lettere,  G  tr.  p.  97- 

\  Herrera,  Historia  de  los  Hechos  de  los  Castellanos  en  las  Islas  y 
Tierra-firme  de  el  Mar  Oceano,  dec  i,  1.  4,  c.  1 — 4 

§  Solorzano,  de  Jure  Indiarum  I.  i,  c.  4  and  Politica  Indiana  1.  !»  c-  S ; 
Pizarro,  Viirones  ilustres  del  Nuero  Mundo,  fol.  1639,  p.  50;  Munoz,  His- 
toria del  Niievo  Mundo,  prol.  p«  14 ;  Charlevoix,  Hist,  de  St.  Doming^e 
t.  i,  p.  187;  Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana,  U  Vif  pt.  i,  p. 
248 ;  Robertson's  Hist,  of  America,  v.  i,  p.  149  and  note  32. 
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wero  addressed  to  persims  higli  in  rank,  wliom  it  would  liave 
teoD  ulike  (langHruus  and    diQicuk  to  de<'cive  with  a  ficti- 
tious title  ol' pretended  disi nveiies  ;  if  dcHCiibing.  a.s  tlic^  du» 
AD  event  of  ao  public,  nutoi-ious  and  sulking  a  nature  as  a 
succebsfui  voyage  to  ttie  new  world  muDt  have  keen  at  llie 
time  they  were  puUlislied,  tliey  were  acireditrd  aa  an  aullien- 
tic  history  by  cimtemporary  authors ; — if  all  thcBc  pietmiup- 
tiuna  in  favor  of  Vespuai's  narrative  coarur  and  h-nd  their  1 
united  force  to  establish  liis  veraritj.  can  wo  believe  Herrci^  | 
«hen  he  pioclaims  Vespuici  a  shameless  impostor,  unttfla  tb^  I 
acruHation  is  Huppurted  by  the  must  (Convincing  and  irrclVip 
gable  pi-oofs? 

What  then  are  the  prooF^  produced  by  Ilcri-era  ?  Nothing 
whatever  but  liia  own   aiisustuiiicd  asscHitin  :  tliu  credibility  i 
of  Ueriera  i§  staked  against  the  credibility  of  Vespur-ri :  and  j 
iji  such  a  conflict  of  testimony  the  onus  probundi  ccitainlj  ] 
lies  on  tlte  side  of  tlinae  who  attack,  rather  than  on  the  sltt  j 
of  those  who  defend.      Herrera*  who   was  historiogntphcr  ] 
royal  to  the  king  of  Spain,  pnifesses  to  draw  many  of  tbo  J 
materials  for  his  history  fiom  original  dorumenls  prestrvol  1 
in  the  archivca  of  the  kingdom.     But  it  is  evident   ihal  bo  j 
ibutid  no  Kticb  vnucher  for  his  accusatiim  in  those  reposito-  • 
ries,  Iroin  the  rircumstance,  that,  although  he  charges  Ves>  J 
pucci  with  falsehood,  yet,  in  describing  the  voyage  of  OJedlk  1 
in  1499,  be  copies  nearly  all  the  circumstances  from  Vei 
pucci'a  narrative  of  his  ftr<it  voyage,  excepting  that  he  inter>  1 
mixes  a  lew  from  the  second  voyage  as  detailed  in  the  letter 
to  Sndrrini.  together  with  some  other  facts  relating  exclu. 
sively  to  ttj'da  and  having  no  B|»ecica  ol'  connexion  with  < 
Vespucci.     'I'herefore,  supposing  that  Vespucci  did  in  fact  1 
BcconipHny  Djeda  in  1499,  it  does  not  follow  from  any  thing 
which  llerrera  advances,  that  Vespucci  did  not  perform  a 
voyage  in  1497,  two  years  anterior  to  the  voyage  of  Ojeda> 

None  of  the  wi  iters,  who  ropy  llerrera,  adduce  any  bis. 
torical  evidence  to  corroborate  his  statrnicnt,  Itobertsoi 
inde>-d,  ri'lies  upon  the  silence  of  several  old  historians,  Pi^  j 
Ivlartyr,  (lirulamo  Benz^ni,  Uviedo  and  (•oinara,  as  alford-  I 
ing  H  strong  presumption  that  Vespucci's  narrative  is  f»l34^  J 
I'.  Martyr  was  a  Milaneae,  residing  at  the  court  of  Spalk  J 
from   1487  to  1526,  who  from  time  to  time  wrote  an  accoHof  J 

*  RoberUoo't  UUiary  of  Anerici,  t.  i,  note  23- 

JVtw  aerite,  Ab.  6.  4S 
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of  tlie  discoveries  making  in  America»  in  letters  to  varlo 
persons,  which  were  afterwards  collected  under  the  title  He 
Rebus  Oceanicis  et  Mroo  Orbe  ikctules  tren.  Now  P.  Martyr^s 
silence*  if  it  proves  any  thing,  proves  too  much,  for  he  does 
not  mention  either  of  Vespucci's  voyages  excepting  his  thirds 
nor  does  he  menti(»n  the  voyage  of  Ojeda;  whereas  it  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  both  Vespucci  and  iljedsy 
whether  together  or  not,  did  both  sail  to  the  new  world  in 
1499.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  Ben- 
zoni,  an  Italian,  who  went  to  America  in  1541  as  an  adven- 
turer, and  gives  an  account  of  what  he  saw  himself  without 
pretending  to  write  a  history  of  the  new  world.*  Finallyy 
neither  Oviedu,  who  published  his  history  in  1535,  nor 
Gomara,  who  followed  shortly  after  him,  says  a  word  of  tite 
Toyage  of  Ojeda  more  than  of  that  of  Vespucci :  and  the 
silence  of  these  authors  is  easily  accounted  ff>r  by  the  con- 
sideration, that  no  benefit  accrued  to  Spain  fh)m  the  voyages 
of  Vespucci,  and  that  therefore  they  excited  little  attention 
in  this  kingdom,  until  after  the  New  World  came  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  America*  Gomara  himself  informs 
ns  that  after  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  were  known,  many 
were  eager  to  continue  them,  some  at  their  own  expense,  and 
Dthers  at  that  of  the  king,  all  of  them  hoping  to  enrich  them- 
selves, acquire  distinction  and  merit  the  royal  favor ;  but  as 
most  of  their  voyages  led  to  no  remarkable  consequences,  the 
memory  of  them  was  speedily  lost  Such  was  tlie  case,  he 
continues,  with  those  who  explored  the  coast  of  Labrador 
and  of  all  those  who  went  in  the  other  direction  to  Pitna  from 
ihe  year  1495  to  the  year  1500.t  Now  as  this  passage  re- 
fers to  the  precise  period  and  course  of  the  two  first  voyages 
of  Ycspucci,  it  fully  explains  the  silence  of  all  the  early  his- 

*  Some  authors  Iieto  been  misled  by  citinnf*  as  the  same  with  the  ori« 
ginal>  the  ele^nt  translation  of  Benxooi  by  Urban  CalTetui,  called  Notk 
NotI  Orbis  Historic,  1.  iii,  1578,  12mo. 

f  ■  Entendiendo  quan  |iprandisimas  Tierras  eran  las  que  Christoral  Colon 
descubria,  fueron  muehos  a  continuar  el  Descubrimiento  de  todas  ;  unos  ii 
sua  costa,  otros  k  la  del  Reit  y  todos  pensando  enriquecer,  ganar  fama,  y 
medrar  con  los  Reies.  Pcro  como  los  mas  de  ellos  no  bicirron  sino  des- 
cubrir,  y  gastarse,  no  quedd  merooria  de  todos,  que  Yo  sepa  :  especialmente 
de  los  que  naTefSfaron  acia  el  Norte,  •••ni  aun  de  todos  los  que  fueron  por 
la  otra  parte  de  Paria,  desde  el  Ano  de  mil  quatrocientos  y  novenia  y  c;nco 
hasta  el  dc  mil  y  quinientos.'  Gomara,  Historia  de  las  Indias  c.  36,  in 
Barcia's  Uistoriadores  primitifos  de  las  Indias  Occidcntales,  torn*  ii. 
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tnrisinfl  wi*h  regHrd  to  him  and  is  a  new  confirmation  of  hid 
crpdibility. 

Wc  will  mention  but   one  other  ohjpelion  to  Vespucci, 
which  i-4  insisted  upon  by  the  learned  and  eiegHnt  Historian  . 
Af  Italian  Liturature.  He  siys  that  as  Columbus  was  rcccivsd 
4t  court  in  1497  and  honored  with  the  ranit  of  viceroy  anA 
gitvernor-gfnpral  of  all  the  rountrie?)  vhich  should  be  die»  i 
ltov«i-ed,  be  rannol  believe,  whilst  Coluinbus  wa)4  Xhaa  in  tht  I 
kingdom  and  in  fAvur*  that  annther  person  sh'iuld  ho  chargoA  1 
wiih  the  rontinuulion  of  his  disroverics,  and  tbnt  he  sliouU  J 
stilTer  tVnnquillv,  or  not  have  power  to  prevent,  such  an  injoal 
r.v   to  his  rights  and  reputalion.*    Tlie  same  nbaervationi^J 
made  by  ftdjertaon  and  li>  Rossi  in  his  Life  of  ColurabiiB.f  ' 
This   i-ellcclion   wnuld  be  very  just,  if  tlie  premises  wors 
Htrinly  true  ;    but  it  is  notorious  that  from   1405  to  1493 
Cnhunbtis  waH  |>erpeiually  hanissed  by  the  |iersecutions  of  hia 
enemies  and  (he  Jealous,  procraarinating  temper  of  the  king 
of  Spain.      Ailer  two  years  of  solicitation,    complaint  and 
remoimtranre.  lie  was  only  able  to  procure  a  small  squadron 
of  six  ships  for  his  third  voyage,     Besides,  his  privile^  did 
not  extend,  as  Tirahosrhi  imagined,  to  all  the  lands  that 
Btiotdd  be  discovered,  but  only  to  tho$ic  he  himself  h&d  discov- 
ered.    And  wlial  is  most  of  all  tn  the  purpose,  Uerreraand 
Munoz^  expressly  declare,  that  during  this  time  Columbus 
expostulated  in  vain  a.s^inst  the  general  permission,  granted 
t«o  years  before,  to  make  discoveries  in  the  Indies ;  and  that 
ho  could  procure  nothing  but  a  partial  revocation  of  this 
license :  in  cimforniity  with  which,  as  appears  by  the  passage 
above  cited  from  Gomara.  many  ships  were  sent  to  make 
discuvcries  at  a  time^  which  exactly  corresponds  with  that 
asNigned  to  the  contested  voyage  of  Vespucci.     We  feel  our- 
selves authorized  to  conclude,   therefore,  that  there  is  no 
evidence  whateier,  excepting  the  singlo  assertion  of  Uerrera, 
which  rontradiclH,  or  is  incompatible  with,  the  su|)posittoa 
that  Vespucci  first  discovered  the  continent  of  America. 

Ven|iucci>tae.s  not  distinctly  apprize  us  of  the  capacity  in 
which  he  made  his  first  voyage.  Herrora  says  in  a  few 
Words,  that  he  went  as  a  merchant  and  as  one  skilful  in 

"  SWrii  delU  Lctteraiiira  lUlinm,  t.  vi,  pi.  i,  p.  SS3. 

t  Komi,  VHb  di  CriKoforo  Calmnbo,  p.  134.  See  alio  BlogJ  Storlci  di 
Criatororii  Oilombo  e  di  Andreu  I>iiri>.  p.  145. 

t  Hrrrets,  Historia  de  lo»  Hecliai  kc-,  dec.  i,  L  iii.  C.  9 ;  Mufiei,  Hls- 
toH«  del  Nuevu  Mundn,  p.  .133. 
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geography  and  naTigation;*    but  CharbroiXy  inqirari^g 
upon  this,  adds*  that  he  was  interested  in  the  voyage  to  a 
Goiisiderajile  ainount.t   Canovai  controverts  this  position  with 
great  warmth^  maintaining  that  Veflpucci  was  one  of  tiie 
principal  masters  or  pilots.    If  lie  was  a  mere  passengert  it 
IS  pnibable  that  his  nautical  information  soon  drew  him  into 
notice  and  gave  him  great  ascendancy  over  his  oompaniona  ; 
because  the  subsequent  invitation  of  the  lung  of  Portogal 
proves  that  he  liad  signalised  hinisdf  in  sofne  way  to  deserve 
such  a  marked  distinction.      But  there  is  no  reason  to  sop* 
pose  that  he  was  the  chief  in  command ;   for  we  learii  fiwi 
bis  own  narrative  that  he  was  subordinate  in  his  PortvguesD 
voyages ;   and  when  he  begins  his  first  vovage.  he  barely 
says  that  he  was  chosen  by  tlie  king  to  ouiM,  in  &e  disearoariea 
intended  to  be  made  4  ^u  expressiont  which  would  be  very 
singular  if  he  was  a  superior  officer^  but  which  would  admi« 
rably  accord  with  the  duties  of  one*  who  had  no  particular 
commission^  but  was  expert  in  the  sciences  allied  to  naviga* 
tion»  and  was  merely  to  afford  his  advice  and  direction  as  a 
geographer  in  the  pnisecution  of  the  voyage.    Thisinft-rence 
will  be  confirmed*  if  we  recollect  that  the  post  and  stipend 
of  chief  pilot,  which  Yespurri  aUterwards  enjoyed  in  the  court 
of  Spain,  although  sufficient  and  proper  fur  an  eminent  geog- 
raphery  would  be  very  inadequate  as  the  remuneration  of  a 
person^  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  sole  conduct  of 
a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  new  world. 

Whom  Vespucci  accompanied  in  his  first  voyage*  we  havo 
no  moans  of  determining*  uiiless  we  adopt  the  account  of  Her- 
rera*  as  Vespucci  himself  Is  equally  silent  on  this  subject  and 
that  of  his  own  rank.  Herrera,  we  have  seen*  puts  him  with 
Alonzo  de  Ojeda  in  14Q9,  but  adopts  all  the  incidents  of  the 
voyage  from  Vespucci's  narrative  of  his  first  expedition ;  and 
the  same  historian  likewise  makes  him  a  companion  of  Ojeda 
again  in  1501,  at  which  time*  as  we  have  proved  from  tlie 

*  Herrera,  Historia,  d.  i,  1.  ir,  c.  i.  Iba...« Ameriro  Ve»pucio  por  mer- 
coder,  y  como  sabio  en  Us  cosas  de  Costnngrafia  y  de  la  Marf 

f  Americ  Vespuce,  riche  marchand  Florentin,  non  seulement  a'y  inte* 
ressa  pour  une  somme  considerable,  mais  voiilut  m^me  £tre  du  voyage  &c« 
Hist,  de  St.  Dominique,  t.  i,p.  187.  The  riches,  which  Charleroix  gratu« 
itously  confers  en  Vespucci,  are  imaginary.  He  cites  no  authority  for 
the  expression  i  and  we  know  of  none  excepting  Moreri,  who  saya  the 
same  in  his  Dictionary. 

^  Ml  Re  Don  Ferrando  di  Castifflia  aTendo  a  mandare  quattro  naVi  a 
discoprire  nuove  teire  Terso  Poccidente,  fui  eletto  per  Sua  Altezza  che  io 
fussi  in  eisa  flotta  per  aiutare  a  difcoprire.*    Lettera  a  Piero  Soderhii* 
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authority  of  Gomam  and  others,  Vespucri  wan  perrnrmin.^  a 
voyage  for  the  king  of  I'nrlugHl.  Wherefopc  Ihc  iriterencc  U 
inevitable,  either  that  Veapurci  and  Ojcda  did  nut  sail  in 
company,  or  that  Uerrera  is  iniHtakon  an  tu  the  date,  wliicli 
he  fixes  for  the  serond  wyage  of  Vrspurci ;  and  at  hII  events 
it  appears  that  the  testimony  nf  Herrera  is  irreconcileable 
'with  facts,  whicii  are  otherwise  well  ealablished. 

Having  elucidated  these  ctrcumstancts  with  regard  to 
Vespucri,  we  now  proceed  tu  consider  when  and  in  what 
manner  the  new  world  acquired  his  name.  As  to  this  (jugs. 
tion.  Hen-era  gives  us  to  understand,  that  when  he  was  ap> 
pointed  chief  pilot  by  the  king  of  Spain  in  l5or,  from  this 
cause  those  parts  of  the  Indien  towards  the  south  took  the 
name  nf  America.  I(  is  matt-rial  to  observe,  that  Herrera  does 
not  speak  of  the  whole  or  the  lai^r  part  of  the  Indies,  but 
only  nf  those  parts  towards  the  soni/i  :*  forTirahoschi,  Frev<»tt 
and  others  have  infen-eil  from  this,  that  Vespucci  himself  gave 
hisnametothewAiVeof  thenow  world  ;  Tiralioschi  supposing 
that,  in  bis  oflice  of  chief  pilot,  he  aflixed  his  name  to  the  new 
world  in  the  charts  he  canstrut  ted,  from  which  it  was  gradu- 
ally  epre.ad  throBgh  Euro)>e.  And  it  is  suflicienrly  prohahlo 
that,  with  the  limitation  which  we  shall  presently  point  otU 
this  supiKisitioii  may  be  true, 

Robertson  affirms,  that  when  Vespucci  published  the  ao^jl 
count  of  his  first  voyage,  he  labon-d  with  the  vanity  of  a  trail 
veller  to  magnify  his  exploits,  and  drew  up  such  an  amusing  I 
hiNtory  of  the  productions,  inhabitants  and  customs  of  tb»'T 
countries  he  had  visited,  that  the  performance  was  rnpidly  ric«ij 
culated  and  n^ad  with  admii'aiion  ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  Ihat--/ 
from  hence  the  new  world,  of  which  Vespucri  was  believed  ttk'  ] 
be  the  iliscovercr,  was  called  America,     Jf  Robertson  had 
ever  read  Vespucci's  letter',  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
done,  he  would  have  perceived  that  nothing  ctmid  he  written 
with  gi-eater  modesty.    Vespucci  very  rarely  speaks  of  him- 
self individually,  and  does  nol  pretend  to  have  held  any  com' 
maiid  or  any  particular  charge  in  bis  fii-st  voyage;  and  ii 
mentioning  the  disrovcrieti  made  by  the  company,  he  nevei 
atlempls  to  conceal,  nay  repeatedly  declares,  that  CidumboVl 
had  already  been  to  the  new  world.     This  alone  would  sufficej,*J 
we  should  imagine,  to  vindicate  Vespucci  from  the  impnialioA  T 
■ '  V  de  aqui  tomaran  aquellu  Partes  de  Ian  Indiai  de  cl  HtJlodla  d*  J 
Mmbre  de  America.'     Heirera,  Hiitoria,  dec.  i,  L  vii,  c.  I. 

I'livoit,  MUtoire  C6tt.  <Jcs  Vorages,  txii. 
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of  haTing  wilfiilly  falsified  his  narrative,  with  a  view  to  a|q>ni« 
priate  to  himsWf  the  honor  due  Columbus*  The  narrative^  as 
Robertson  i-emarksyis  written  with  considerable  ingenuity  and 
elegance,  deHcribing  what  the  writer  saw  with  so  much  acca* 
rary,  that  every  subsequent  travelioi*  confirms  his  statements; 
although  the  original  letters  are  very  bad  Italian,  insomuch 
that  Canovai  thought  it  necessary  to  Illustrate  them  with  % 
^<issAry  of  nearly  two  hundred  foreign  words  or  idioms,  by 
which  Yettpiicci's  narrative  was  adulterated  fi-om  his  long 
residence  in  Spain.  But  that  he  exaggerates  his  discoveriesy 
or  exhibits  any  disposition  to  inteifere  with  the  «!laims  of 
other  navigafors,  we  are  perauaded  is  altogether  false. 

The  earliest  mention,  which  the  industry  of  authors  has 
been  able  to  detect,  of  the  word  Jhnerica^  is  about  the  year 
1514,  in  a  letter  written  by  Joachim  Vadiaiius«  a  Swiss  scholar 
known  by  his  commentary  on  Pomponius  &Iela.  His  words 
are :  *  Si  Ameriram  a  Yespuocio  repertam,  et  eam  Eon  Terra 
partem*  quo  terrs  Ptolom»o  cognitse  ad jecta  est,  ad  longitu* 
dinis  habitaHe  rationem  referimus,  longe  ultra  hemisphnriuni 
hal>itari  terram  constat.'*  I'he  name  does  not  seem  to  have 
come  into  general  use  until  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  but  it  is  occasionally  met  with  before  that  time  ; 
and  Canovaif  rites  a  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Geography 
printed  at  Venice  in  1535,  in  which  it  is  doubted  whether  the 
word  America  should  be  employed,  or  not  rather  Amerige^ 
But  what  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed  is  the  remarkaF- 
ble  fa^t,  that  the  name  was  not  originally  applied  to  the  whoh 
continent,  but  only  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  now  denomina- 
ted Brazil.  This  can  be  made  to  appear  by  the  most  ample 
testimony.  We  pass  over  the  authority  of  Spaniards,  who 
once  pniposed  to  call  this  continent  Fer-Isabelica,  from  the 
sovereigns  under  .whose  auspices  it  was  discovered,^  And  whof 
to  thjs  day,  entertain  a  sort  of  horror  of  the  word  America^ 
almost  invariably  speaking  of  the  New  World  or  the  Indies. 
Looking  therefore  into  Cademosto,  F.  Martyr,  Benzoni  and 
Grinseus,  wc  find  that  each  of  them  uses  the  term  JV*onis  Orhis 
where  we  should  use  JimeHca.    In  most  of  the  maps  published 

*  Joachim.  Vadian.  Epist.ad  Rudol.  Agricolam,  ad  calcem  Pomponii  Melae 
de  Situ  Or1}i8,  cd.  fol  1530,  Lutet.  Parisiorum,  in  the  Boston  Athenxum. 

f  Canovai,  Dis.  GiuatificatiT.  n.  51. 

i  Fizarro,  Varoncs  ilustres  del  Nucto  ^lundo,  p.  51.  Others  have  pro- 
posed to  call  it  Orbis  Carolinus,  as  a  compliment  to  the  emperor  Charles 
V.    See  Solorzano,  Politica  Indiana,  1.  i,  c  2, 1. 18. 
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iMtwoen  IStO  and  tSTO^Jimeriea  is  ap|died  in  the  limited  sense, 
which  we  have  stated.  Thus  Munster,  whose  Casmographia, 
printed  in  1550,  was  long  a  lextibook  in  geof^raphy,  has  a  map 
of  the  world,  in  which,  towards  the  west  of  Europe,  appear 
H^trra  FUnida*  then  a  little  below  Cuba^  then  Hispaniota  and  a 
little  south  of  the  line  AmerioB  vd  BrasiHi  Insula.  In  anoth- 
er mtfp  of  Munster's,  which  is  entitled  MrousOrbis,  arc  found 
grou|)ed  together  Terra  Florida f  CMa,  Hispaniota f  Jaimca^ 
Farias  and  laftiy  Insida  JMaidiea  quam  vecant  BrasUii  et 
Jhaerieajn,'*  In  a  map  of  the  world  prefixed  to  the  Grinieus 
of  1555,  the  western  part  is  occupied  with  a  number  of  islands 
which,  hefi^inning  with  that  farthest  north,  are  named  Terra 
Cortesiaf  Terra  de  OiAOf  UabtUaf  S^gnoUaf  Insuloi  •Antiglia!, 
Zipangri  (Japan)  and  then  Jmerica^  an  island  considerably 
larger  than  either  of  the  others,  on  the  northern  extremity  of 
which  is  printed  Farias,  on  the  western  Canntbo^i,  and  on  the 
southern  Frisitia.  If  the  last  word  Frisilia  refers  to  Brazil*  it 
would  seem  that  some  geographers  had  begun  to  distinguish  it 
as  a  part  of  America.  The  same  edition  of  Gr'  nieus  contains  a 
brief  introduction  to  geograpliy,  in  which  occl  9  the  following 
sentence :  <  Insulas  ocrldentales,  nempe  Hisp  mm,  loannam, 
Spagnollam,  Cubam,  Isabellam,  Antiglias,  Catmibalorum 
Terram,  Americam  et  reliquas  incognitas  terras  primi  mor- 
talium  adinvenerunt  Christophorus  Columbus  et  Albericus 
Yesputius.'  Similar  qu(;tations  can  easily  be  multiplied. 
Thus  Comes  Natalis,  who  flourished  about  16B0,  speaking  of 
the  famous  expedition  of  the  huguenots  under  Yillegagiion, 
says  that  the  French  called  Brasil  America,  because  it  was 
dis(*overed  by  Amerigo  Vespucci.f  Jean  de  Lery,  a  hugue- 
not minister,  who  visited  Villegagnon's  settlement  in  1550, 
and  twenty  years  afterwards  published  a  very  amusing 
account  of  bis  voyage,  entitles  it  a  History  of  a  Voyage  to 
Brazil,  which  is  also  called  America  -J^  The  present  use  of 
the  term  seems  to  have  been  established  soon  after  this  time : 

for  Ortelios,  in  his  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum,  applies  the 

« 

*  Canovai,  Diss.  Giiistif,  n.  76.  Being  unable  to  procure  the  works  of 
Munster,  we  are  dependant  for  these  citations  on  Canovai 

-(  Comes  Natalis,  Hist  S.  Temp.  p.  139,  as  quoted  by  Canovai,  Diss. 
Giustif.  n.  75.  See  alio  Southey's  Brasil,  t.  i,  p.  379,  note* 

t  Historia  Navigationis  in  Brasiliam,  quie  et  America  dieitur.  Sec.  a 
Joanne  Lerio,  Burgundo,  Oailice  •cripta,  nunc  vero  primum  Latinitate 
donat»  &c.  15SS,  12mo. 
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v^nh  Jmerica  and  Bresiiia  aa  we  do  now,  and  delineates  Che 
gisn^raphy  iif  cfais  cimtinent  wirh  tolerable  accuracy.*  But  dn 
•»r!ionai  ^jsnilli'ation  was  nut  iinnieiijatpiy  turgotten,  as  ipb 
perreive  In  Gaspar  Eii.si*<9  History  of  me  West  Indies,  where 
iie  jAjs.  Thar  rtie  name  'it'  America  was  originaily  given  to  the 
ciHinrnes  expkired  by  V'espucii.  aitliuugfa  aiterwards,  on  ac- 
c;Minc  ic*  Cie  ilye-wotid  fuund  ciiere.  rnmmon  usage  superadded 
ciie  iiaine  'it*  Brazil.-  We  will  imly  add  tii  these  citations  the 
aiiCiiinty  n  ttoc^ia  P\nsk  and  BariMisa.  who.  in  noticing  Pedm 
Alvares  Cabrai.  remark  that  the  name  of  Santa  Cruz,  which 
Caiirai  .nve  tlie  cnuatry  he  aixidentall^  di.<<rivered.  was  af- 
terwards changed  into  America,  on  acmunt  of  the  charts  of 
it  deiii.i'ased  hv  Vespucci,  and  finally  into  Brazil,  frooi  its 
prmiucin^thr  brazil-wood. t 

In  mis  Tiew  of  the  subject^  we  may  coajcrtare  with  a 
great  di^greeof  certainty,  that,  on  Vt^pucci*s  return  from  his 
last  voyagps,  the  cotst^  wiiich  he  had  visited*  began  ti»  peas 
by  his  name.  Two  reasons  may  be  given  why  this  honor 
should  have  been  conterred  on  him,  rather  than  on  bis  so* 
perior  oflkers.  One  reason  is,  that,  altlioujich  he  was  not 
first  in  command,  yet  his  pre-eminence  in  geographical  and 
nautical  knowledge  gave  him  that  control  over  the  iirxced- 
ings  of  the  rest,  which  men  of  strong  minds  ineviTa&»!y  nrtiira 
in  roomrnts  of  difficulty  and  danger.  Indeed  we  fisic  'Ssic  to 
came  back  from  his  fourth  voyage,  when  CoelLo  wrca  the 
greater  part  of  the  squadron  had  perished,  and  when  he 
himself  was  no  longer  expected :  in  which  circumstances  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  natural  for  the  Portuguese  to 
attribute  to  him  the  sole  merit  of  the  discovery  of  Brazil. 
The  second  reason  is«  that,  as  Vespucci  was  highly  skilled 
in  the  construction  of  charts,  and  as  those  which  he  made 
^vere  held  in  great  esteem,  he  may,  in  depicting  the  coast  of 

*  Thestrum  Orbis  Terrarum,  fol.  Antuerpiae,  1584,  apud  Christopbor. 
Flantinnm. 

f  Caspar  Cnsl,Indiae  Occidentalis  Ilistoria,  Colonix  1612,  l:2nio.  p.  130. 

t  '  fara  etemo  monumento  da  sua  piedMlr,  intitulou  Pedro  Alvarra  a 
nova  terra  com  a  religioaa  untonomaiiia  de  S.  Cruz,  qtte  depou  le  mudou 
cm  Amcricaipor  tcr  demarcado  as  terras  e  costaH  martiimaii  della  Anicrico 
Ve.spiicci  iiisigne  co^mografo,  e  ultimani<-ntc  Rmsil,  pela  produ^ad  da 
marlcira,  que  tem  c6r  de  brazas.'  Barbosa,  Bibiiotheca  Lusttana,  t.  iii. 
p.  55  i,  lioclia  Pitta  is  no  less  explicit.  '  Kstc  fuy,'  says  he,  '  o  phineiro 
(IcHcubrimento,  este  o  primeiru  iioine  desta  re^iad,  que  clepois  esquecida 
df  tiiiilo  iko  ^u[>crior,  se  chamnu  Aiiifrici,  por  Americo  Ve»pucio,e  ulti- 
niamrnte  Brasil,  pclo  puu  vermelboi  ou  cdr  de  brazaa^que  produz/  Hist, 
da  America  l'ortu|picza|  p.  6. 
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BrazHf  have  given  it  the  name  of  America.*  Vespucci 
vould  have  had  a  still  more  inviting  opportunity  to  do  tlib 
vhen  he  became  chief  pilot  to  the  Idng  of  Spain ;  and  con- 
sidering the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  name  of  America  was  originally  understood^  in  doing 
this  he  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  any  injustice  to  the 
memory  of  Columbus*  The  subsequent  extension  of  the 
name  of  America  to  the  whole  western  hemisphere  was  an 
events  which  Vespucci  could  never  foresee ;  and  therefore 
it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  crimen  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  remark  of  LipsiuSff  the  name  of  one  discoverer 
engrossed  a  distinction  in  which  others  deserved  to  partici- 
pate. And  knowing^  as  we  do^  the  confined  application  of 
Lis  name  in  the  beginning,  we  have  a  complete  answer  to 
all  those  calumniators  of  Vespucci,  who  charge  him  with 
falsifying  the  narrative  of  his  first  voyage,  in  order  to  seem 
better  entitled  to  the  honor  of  naming  America. 

We  have  pursued  this  investigation  a9  a  matter  of  liistor- 
tical  curiosi^,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Vespucci's  charac- 
ter its  proper  construction ;  but  we  think  it  as  absurd  as  it 
is  ungenerous  in  Caiiovai  to  endeavor  to  rob  Columbus  of 
bis  well-earned  fame*  on  the  pretence  that  he  did  not  reach 
the  continent  until  a  few  months  after  Vespucci.  If  Vespuc- 
ci, excited  by  the  success  and  instructed  by  the  discoveries 
of  Columbus,  did  penetrate  a  league  or  two  farther  into  the 
great  western  ocean  than  his  predecessor, — if  Vespucci  en- 
tered the  track  marked  out  by  the  keels  of  Columbus  and 
continued  it  onward  until  he  was  stopped  by  the  continent, 
—is  any  thing  like  this  to  cast  a  shadow  over  the  glory  of 
Columbus  and  degrade  him  into  the  mere  finder  of  a  petty 
islet,  instead  of  the  discoverer  of  the  whole  western  world  ? 
If  Vespucci's  priority  in  discovering  the  southern  continent 
was  a  valid  reason  for  naming  it  America,  there  is  equal 
reason,  as  Purchas  observes,  for  denominating  the  nortlien 
Sebastiana  or  Cabotia ;  since  it  is  notorious  that  the  Ca- 
bots  explored  the  coast  from  Labrador  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  a  full  year  before  any  portion  of  the  continent  was 
ever  seen  by  Columbus.    But  the  hand  of  chance  has  an 

*  p.  Martyr  informs  us  he  had  seen  a  Portuguese  chart  of  parts  of  the 
new  world,  of  which  construction  Vespucci  assisted.  Ocean.  Decad.  p. 
199.     See  likewise  Memorias  de  Litteratura  Portugueza,  t.  Tiii,  p.  339. 

-j-Lipsii  Physiolog.  Stoic.  1.  ii,  dis.  19,  in  ejus  Oper.  t.  ir,  p.  947. 
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inflaence  so  predomiDant  in  the  as8ignnr«eiit  of  honors  bj 
'the  world,  that  we  can  hardly  feel  surprised  at  the  neglect  ^ 
Columbus  and  the  CabotSf  to  the  exclusive  distinction  of 
Vespucci.  The  fortune  of  the  name  of  Amerca  itself  is  not 
a  little  singular,  as  an  instance  <  f  the  mutations  in  humaa 
affairs  ^  which,  having  iieen  first  given  to  a  single  province^ 
next  spread  over  the  whole  southern  continent,  then  passed 
on  to  the  northern,  and  now,  frotn  being  the  api^ellation  of 
the  whole  new  worid,  it  seems  about  to  be  confined,  by  for- 
eign nations  at  leasts  to  our  own  youthful  and  aspirinig 
republic. 


Art.  XYIIL— !!%«  Speeches  rf  Mr.  Justice  Story  and  rf  Mr. 
WtbsteVf  in  the  Massachusetts  C(mventian9  on  the  proposition 
of  Mr.  Dearborn  Jor  dvoiding  the  Commonwealih  into  die* 
triets  for  the  choice  of  SenatorSf  according  to  pqfulatiosL 
Journal  of  the  Debates.  Boston.  182U 

We  believe  it  to  be  a  general  opinion,  wherever  the  do- 
ings of  the  late  convention  in  Massachusetts  have  attracted 
notice,  that  this  assembly  may  enter  into  honorable  compar- 
ison with  any  provincial  assembly,  which  'has  ever  been  con- 
vened in  our  country^  as  well  for  the  weight  of  personal 
character^  as  the  liigh  style  of  debaip,  with  which  it  was 
marked.  It  is  certainly  a  spectacle,  too  often  occurring  in 
our  happy  countiy  to  be  called  a  novelty,  but  yet  too  honor* 
able  to  be  passed  over  without  notice,  to  see  so  numerous  an 
assembly,  deputed  flrom  so  considerable  a  population,  and 
representing  such  conflicting  interests,  tranquilly  discussing, 
settling,  modifying  principles  and  institutions,  which  cannot 
be  touched  in  Europe  without  risk  of  property,  liberty,  and 
life.  What  may  be  the  decision  of  the  people  of  the  state, 
upon  any  or  all  of  the  amendments  of  the  Constitution  nub- 
nitted  to  them  by  the  Convention*  it  is  no  part  of  our  pres- 
ent purpose  to  conjecture. — ^Whatever  it  be,  or  whatever  be 
the  result  of  the  doings  of  the  Convention  in  the  immediate 
light  of  a  revision  of  the  Constitution,  we  shall  consider  it 
as  having  answered  one  most  important  purpose,  in  ha\  ing 
thus  brought  together  the  intelligence  and  political  wisdom 
of  all  parts  of  our  Commonwealth;  and  in  Aaving  again 
sent  out  into  Society  In  the  reported  debates,  the  most  lumi- 
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noun  and  powerful  [lisruRsions  or  Iho  fundamental  principlen 
of  «ur  p'ipular  representative  governments.  It  has  been 
oflt'n  stnled  to  b«i  lite  principal  mode  of  diffusing  political 
inform  itiun  throu.^lmnt  franco,  since  tlie  restoration  of  the 
mnnarchy,  that  the  written  speecbca  of  the  deputies  are 
allowed  fn  be  printed  in  tbe  Paris  Journals,  without  being 
subjected  to.  tlir  censure.  "We  have,  it  is  true,  no  such  degrad* 
ing  cause  as  thi^  to  congr»tulate  ouimlvca  on  the  circula- 
tion nf  pitlitical  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  the  de- 
bates of  the  Convention.  Still,  however,  much  is  gained  by 
imparting  to  abstract  qiieMions  of  government  and  general 
prjnc)|>les  of  legislation  the  charm  and  attraction  of  a  local 
immediate  interei^t.  Clothed  with  this  interest,  such  ques- 
tions and  prinri|de8  find  much  readier  and  wider  access, 
•  than  they  can  in  any  other  possible  way  attain;  and  those 
fundamental  maxims  on  which  our  institutions  rest,  are  sent 
abntad  in  this  way  to  our  remotest  villages,  exemplified 
by  an  application  to  our  own  state  of  things,  and  enforced 
by  the  argument  and  eloquence  of  those  whom  we  ourselves 
know,  and  see.  and  prize  ;  which,  but  fur  this,  would  have 
continued  to  slumber  on  the  sliclves  nf  the  libraries. 

Among  the  happy  auspices,  moreover,  under  which  the  late 
Convention  assembled,  ought  certainly  to  bo  accounted  the 
pre-aence.  as  a  member  nf  it,  of  the  illustrious  person,  wbo> 
forty  years  ago,  was  one  of  the  principal  framcrs  of  the  con- 
stitution now  to  be  revised.  It  is  ever  a  mutter  of  remark 
to  meet  with  any  one.  who,  at  the  age  of  eighty. six,  stiU  en- 
joys the  vigorous  possession  nf  bis  faculties.  If  in  addition 
to  thiH  rare  fi-licity,  such  an  individual  has  been  engaged  in 
puhlirt  affairs  for  half  a  century  ;  if  he  has  filled  a  long  suc- 
session  of  the  most  honourable  offices,  which  the  people  can 
bosfnw,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  if  he  has  been  one  of  the 
founders  of  a  nation,  and  afterwards  called  to  preside  over  it ; 
if  Hurh  an  nne,  surviving  all  his  contemporaries,  can  yet 
come  forward  to  make  a  lively,  powerful,  impreasive  sprecli^ 
to  xn  audicnoe  of  a  thousand  persons,  we  may  feel  assured 
that  we  may  pass  millions  nf  men  in  review  before  we  shall 
meet  another  such  example.  Were  there  nothing  else 
in  commendation  of  our  American  institutions  and  char- 
HCter,  we  would  rest  their  credit  with  an  impartial  poster- 
i^  on  tliis  (act ;  tbat  of  those  who  have  filled  the  first  of- 
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fice  in  the  j^oTernment  of  our  country — ^tbc  dected  kings  of 
ten  millions  of  people,  as  impatient  of  control  as  any  naticm 
that  erer  existcd^-ally  but  he,  who  is  gone  to  his  rssrard  on 
high,  are  living  in  honorable  retirement,  and  looking  safdj 
and  contentedly  at  the  administration  of  their  successor. 

Among  the  questions  agitated  in  the  late  Convention,  there 
were  two  which  excited  a  more  lively  interest  and  brought 
into  debate  a  greater  display  of  eloquence  and  argonient 
than  any  other.     These  two  were  the  third  article  of  tho 
declaration  of  rights,  involving  the  subject  of  the  support  of 
religion  by  law,  and  the  question  of  senatorial  representa- 
tion.   On  the  former  of  these  subjects  we  propose  to  say  m 
few  words  in  another  article.      With  regard  to  tlie senatorial 
representation*  we  cannot  forbear  to  pay  a  particular  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  two  speeches  which  we  have  named  at  the  - 
head  of  this  article.      It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  many 
gentlemen*  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  to  refer  to  these  two 
speeches  as  those   alone  which  are  deserving  of  particular 
notice  \  for  we  have  heard  it  asserted  by  persons  of  long  ex* 
perience  in  our  national  and  state  legislatures,  tliat  tiiey  have 
not  the  recollection  of  a  debate  more  powerfully  sustained 
in  either.      We  tliink,  however,  that  the  public  voice  will  be 
with  us  in  the  emphatic  notice  of  the  speeches  of  Messrs. 
Story  and  Webster,  and  in  ascribing  to  them  a  full  share  of 
the  credit  of  having  produced  the  almost  unprecedented 
reversal  of  the  sentiments  of  a  majority  of  the  house.    It 
would  be  doing  equal  injustice  to  the  character  of  this  debate 
to  suppose  that  it  turned  on  common  topics  of  local  interest. 
For  the  great  and  leading  doctrines  of  representative  govern- 
ment, and  the  weight  to  which  property  is  entitled  in  such  m 
government,  were  discussed  with  an  extent  of  learning  and  m 
depth  of  view  not  often  witnessed  out  of  pnifessed  treatises, 
drawn  up  in  the  leisure  of  the  closet.    The  following  extract 
from  Mr.  Webster's  speech  will,  we  think,  justify  this  re- 
mark : — 

*  But,  sir,  I  take  the  principle  to  be  well  established  by  writers 
of  the  greatest  authority.  In  the  first  place,  those  who  have  treat- 
ed of  natural  law,  have  maintained,  as  a  principle  of  that  law, 
that  as  far  as  the  object  of  society  is  the  protection  of  something 
in  which  the  members  possess  unequal  shares,  it  is  just  tliat  the 
weight  of  each  person,  in  the  common  councils,  should  bear  a  re- 
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lation  and  proportion  to  big  interest  Such  is  the  sentiment  of 
Grotius,  and  be  refers,  in  support  of  it,  to  several  institutions 
amone  the  ancient  states. 

<  Those  authors  who  have  written  more  particularly  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  |M)litical  institutions,  have,  many  of  them,  maintained  simi- 
lar sentiments.  Not,  indeed,  that  every  man's  power  should  be 
in  exact  proportion  to  his  property,  but  that  in  a  general  sense,  and 
in  a  general  form,  property,  as  such,  should  have  its  weight  and  in- 
fluence in  political  arrangement.  Montesquieu  speaks  with  ap- 
probation of  the  early  Roman  regulation,  made  by  Servius  Tullius, 
by  which  the  people  were  distributed  into  classes,  according  to 
meir  property,  and  the  public  burdens  apportioned  to  each  indi- 
Tiduai,  according  to  the  degree  of  power  which  he  possessed  in  the 
government  By  which  regulation,  he  observes,  some  bore  with 
the  greatness  of  their  tax,  Mcause  of  their  proportionable  partici- 
pation in  power  and  credit ;  others  contented  themselves,  for  the 
smallness  of  their  power  and  credit,  by  the  smallness  of  their 
tax.  One  of  the  most  ingenious  of  writers  is  Mr.  Harrington; 
an  author  not  now  read  so  much  as  he  deserves.  It  is  his  leading 
object,  in  his  Oceana,  to  prove,  that  power  naturally  and  tiecessa- 
rily  follows  property.  He  maintains  that  a  government,  founded 
on  property,  is  legitimately  founded ;  and  that  a  government 
founded  on  the  disregard  of  property,  is  founded  in  injustice,  and 
can  only  be  maintained  by  military  force.  ^  If  one  man,''  says  hep 
**  be  sole  landlord,  like  the  erand  seignior,  his  empire  is  absolute. 
If  a  few  possess  the  land,  this  makes  the  Gothic  or  Feudal  consti- 
tution* If  the  whole  people  be  landlords,  then  is  it  a  common- 
wealth." <«  It  is  strange,*'  says  Mr.  Pope,  in  one  of  his  recorded 
conversations,  ^*  that  Harrington  should  be  the  first  man  to  find 
out  so  evident  and  demonstrable  a  truth,  as  that  of  property  be- 
ing the  true  basis  and  measure  of  power."  In  truth  he  was  not 
the  first.  The  idea  is  as  old  as  pontical  science  itself.  It  may 
be  found  in  Aristotle,  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  oth- 
er writers.  Harrington  seems,  however,  to  be  the  first  writer  who 
has  illustrated,  and  expanded  the  principle,  and  given  to  it  the  ef- 
fect and  prominence  which  justly  belong  to  it. 

in  this  sentiment,  sir,  I  entirely  agree.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
plain,  that  in  the  absence  of  military  force,  political  power  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  goes  into  the  hands  which  l\pld  the  property. 
In  my  judgment,  therefore,  a  republican  form  of  government  rests, 
not  more  on  political  constitutions,  than  on  those  laws  which  regu- 
late the  descent  and  transmission  of  property.  Governments  like 
ours  could  not  have  been  maintained  where  property  washolden  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  feudal  system  ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  the  feudal  constitution  possibly  exist  witii  us.  Our  New 
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England  Ancestors  brought  hither  no  great  capitals  from  Europe  s 
and  if  thev  had,  there  was  nothing  productive  in  which  they  coold 
have  beenin  vested.    Thej  left  behind  them  tlie  whole  feudal  srs* 
tein  of  the  other  continent.    They  broke  awav,  at  once,  from  that 
sjsteui  of  military  service,  established  in  the  dark  ages,  and  which 
continues,  down  even  to  the  present  time,  more  or  less  to  affect 
the  condition  of  property  all  over  Europe.     They  came  to  a  new 
country.    There  were,  as  yet,  no  lands  yielding  rent,  and  no  ten- 
ants rendering  service*      The  whole  soil  was  unreclaimed  front 
barbarism.     They  were  themselves,  either  from  their  original  con* 
dition,  or  from  the  necessity  of  their  common  interest,  nearly  on 
a  general  level  in  respect  to  property.    Their  situation  demanded 
a  parcellincr  out  and  division  of  the  lands  ;  and  it  may  be  fairly 
saifl,  that  this  necessary  act  fixed  the  future  frame  and  form  of 
their  government      The  character  of  their  political  institutions 
was  determined  by  the  fundamental  laws  respecting  property. 
The  laws  rendered  estates  divisible  amon^  sons  and  daughters. 
The  right  of  primogeniture,  at  first  limited  and  curtailed,  was  af* 
terward 8  abolished.  The  property  was  all  freehold,  'llie  entailment 
of  estates.  Ions  trusts,  and  the  other  processes  for  fettering  and 
tying  up  inheritances,  were  not  applicable  to  the  condition  of  so* 
eiety,  and  seldom  made  use  of.    On  the  contrary,  alienation  of  the 
land  was  every  way  facilitated,  even  to  the  subiecting  of  it  to  eve- 
ry species  of  debt.      The  establishment  of  public  registries,  and 
tne  simplicity  of  our  forms  of  conveyance  have  greatly  facilitated 
the  change  of  real  estate  from  one  proprietor  to  another.  The  con- 
sequence of  all  these  causes  has  been,  a  great  subdivision  of  the 
soil,  and  a  great  equality  of  condition  ;  the  true  basis,  most  cer- 
tainly, of  a  popular  government.     **  If  the  people,"  says  Har- 
rington, ^*  hold  three  parts  in  four  of  the  territory,  it  is  plain  there 
can  neither  be  any  single  person  nor  nobility  al)le  to  dispute  the 
government  with  them  ;  in  this  case,  therefore,  except  force  be  tn- 
terposedj  they  govern  themselves."  ' 

But  the  whole  of  these  speeches  are  in  an  authentic  report 
before  the  public,  and  need  as  little  our  citations  to  make 
them  known,  as  our  praise  to  make  them  highly  thought  of. 
We  cannot,  boweyer,  forbear  to  gratify  our  readers,  who 
may  not  haye  the  volume  of  the  journal  of  the  Conyention  at 
band,  with  the  following  beautifiil  passage  from  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Justice  Story. 

<  Gentlemen  have  ai^ed  as  if  personal  rights  only  were  the 
proper  objects  of  government  But  what,  I  would  ok,  is  life 
worth,  if  a  man  cannot  eat  in  security  the  bread  earned  by  his 
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own  industry  f  If  ka  is  not  permitted  U  transmit  to  hit  children 
the  little  inheritance  which  his  aftection  has  destined  for  their  use  ? 
What  enables  us  to  diffuse  education  among  all  the  classes  of  socie- 
ty, but  property  ?  Are  not  our  public  schools,  the  diiitins;uishing 
blessioff  of  our  land,  sustained  by  its  patronage  ?  1  will  say  no 
more  about  the  rich  and  tlie  poor.  There  is  no  parallel  to  be  run 
between  them,  founded  on  permanent  constitutional  distinctions. 
The  rich  help  the  poor,  and  the  poor  in  turn  administer  to  the 
rich,  In  our  country,  the  highest  man  is  not  ahnve  the  people ; 
the  humblest  is  not  below  the  people,  if  the  rich  may  be  said  to 
have  additional  protection,  they  have  not  additional  power.  Nor 
does  wealftihere  form  a  permanent  distinction  of  families.  Those 
who  are  wealthy  to-day  pass  to  the  tomb,  and  their  children  divide 
their  estates.  Property  thus  is  divided  quite  as  fast  as  it  accumu* 
lates.  No  family  can,  without  its  own  exertions,  stand  erect  for  a 
long  time  under  our  statute  of  descents  and  distributions,  the 
only  true  and  legitimate  agrarian  law.  It  silently  and  quietly 
dissolves  the  mass  heaped  up  hy  the  toil  and  diligence  of  a  long 
life  of  enterprise  and  industry*  Property  is  continually  changing 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  One  wave  rises  and  is  soon  swallowed 
up  in  the  vast  abyss  and  seen  no  more.  Another  rises,  and  having 
reached  its  destined  limits,  falls  gently  away,  and  is  succeeded  by 
yet  another,  which,  in  its  turn,  breaks  and  dies  away  silently  on 
the  shore.  The  richest  man  among  us  maybe  brought  down  to  the 
humblest  level ;  and  the  child,  with  scarcely  clothes  to  cover  his 
nakedness,  may  rise  to  the  highest  office  in  our  government  And 
the  poor  man,  while  he  rocks  nis  infant  on  his  knees,  may  justly 
indulge  the  consolation,  that  if  he  possess  talents  and  virtue, 
there  is  no  office  beyond  the  reach  of  his  honourable  ambition.' 

But  it  is  not  our  design  to  pass  in  review  the  subjects^ 
which  were  discussed  in  the  Convention.  We  have  made 
the  preceding  allusion  to  tho  dtrbate  on  the  question  of  sena- 
torial  representation,  partly  as  a  preface  to  a  dialogue  on  the 
principles  of  representative  government,  v^kirh  has  been  for 
some  time  on  our  files,  but  which  we  have  forborne  to  insert^ 
while  the  question  was  in  agitation  before  the  Convention,  as 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  doctrines  it 
contains.  Its  coincidence,  however,  with  the  speeches  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  in  maintaining  the  same  fundamental 
principles,  has  led  us  to  think  it  might  not  inaptly  follow  the 
notice  we  have  taken  of  them  ;  and  we  fear  the  gravULy  of 
our  Joumtly  to  call  it  by  the  kindest  name^  ia  a  feature  for 
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which  it  IB  too  well  known*  not  to  yield  us  an  exctlse  for  pre- 
senting this  serious  discussiony  in  a  lighter  form^  than  tha^ 
in  which  our  opinions  are  usually  submitted  to  the  public. 


DIALOGUE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES   OP  REPRESENTATIVE  OOYERNMElITt 
BETWEEN  THE  PRESIDENT  DE  MONTESQUIEU  AND  DR.  FRANKLIN. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Tortunate  inhabitants  of  Elysiam 
retain^  iu  some  degree  at  least,  the  tastes  and  occupations 
that  belonged  to  them  during  their  lifetime.  We  hare  the 
authority  of  Virgil  to  this  point,  which  is  deservedly  high  In 
every  thing  relating  to  the  subject.  There  is  also  but  too 
much  reason  to  suppose  that  some  of  these  distinguished 
persons  are  subject,  like  the  most  favoured  mortals  in  the 
sublunary  sphere,  to  the  disease  of  ennui,  and  are  glad  to  re- 
sort to  reading  and  other  amusements,  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  vigor  against  the  great  enemy,  time.  It  has 
long  been  suspected  for  these  reasons,  that  in  making  provi- 
sion for  the  comfort  of  the  Elysians,  the  accommodations  of 
books  and  newspapers  had  not  been  overlooked.  Having,  by 
rather  a  singular  accident,  discovered  the  local  situation  of 
this  pait  of  the  universe,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing it  somewhat  at  leisure,  I  am  able  to  assui*e  the  public  that 
this  idea  is  perfectly  correct.  The  booksellers'  shopsy  the 
libraries,  and  the  reading  rooms,  are  on  a  very  good  footing : 
and  the  new  publications  and  journals  are  received  with  great 
regularity  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  How  this  is  effected^ 
and  whether  passengers  might  not  pass  by  the  same  convey- 
ances that  bring  the  Gazettes,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
inquire,  the  rather  as  captain  Symmes  has  kindly  undertaken 
this  part  of  the  investigation.  The  Elysians,  therefore,  are 
constantly  informed  of  the  progress  of  events  above :  and 
those  who  during  their  lives  were  engaged  in  literary  or  sci- 
entific pursuits,  find  a  very  agreeable  resource,  when  time 
hangs  heavy  upon  their  hands,  in  examining  the  new  publi- 
cations as  they  are  received,  and  refreshing  their  memories 
in  regard  to  the  old,  or  in  comparing  (heir  ideas  upon  these 
subjects  in  conversation  with  each  other.  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  listening  to  some  of  these  conversations,  and  shall  set 
down,  for  the  amusement  of  the  public,  the  principal  heads  of 
a  dialogue  between  President  Montesquieu  and  Doctor  Frank- 
lin, which  occurred  in  one  of  the  principal  reading  rooms  in 
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Elysinm.  I  wu  sitting  one  day  in  this  place,  when  the  veti- 
«tuble  docbir  entered  :  after  looking  about  hitn  a  little  witile 
witb  a  lt4mirely  air>  and  e xaminii)^  the  newniiajiers  of  the  day, 
be  took  down  ti-um  its  ptare  a  volume  uf  Moii[et»iuieu*a  Spii'it 
of  Law  s.  He  appeared  to  looL  into  it  for  the  puqMse  of  ro- 
fruliing  hia  inemury,  atid  sumctimeti  laid  it  duvvn  and  seetnrd 
to  meditate  upon  whut  he  hud  been  reading.  While  this  was 
gtiingon,  the  President  himself  came  in.  The  two  Jllustriims 
philonophei-a  saluted  each  other  with  a  gr^at  appearance  of  vur- 
dialit>  and  mutual  rexpect ;  and  the  cmiversation  was  imino- 
diatelf  introduced  by  the  ftJlowing  remaik  of  Doctor  Frank- 
lin :— 

TRAVKLIK. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  employed  as  you  entered  in  reflect- 
ing uiiun  the  chapter  in  your  celebrated  work  on  law,  in 
vliich  ynu  analyse  the  Bi'itisli  constitution.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  high  rcH|iect  with  which  I  am  disposed  to  receive  every 
thin^  that  proceeded  from  your  pen,  I  confess  that  1  ran  hard- 
ly agree  with  yuu  in  all  your  remarks  upon  this  subject. 

MOHTEiiClUIEU. 

Consider)  my  dear  Doctor,  at  the  time  when  Ibat  chapter 
was  written,  a  political  obserter  had  not  all  tite  lights  to 
guide  him  that  arc  now  to  be  found  in  the  world:  or  that 
were  at  hand  even  during  your  lifetime.  The  great  age  of 
revolutions,  which  was  destined  to  refiirm  the  science  of  gor- 
eminent,  had  nut  then  arrived.  We  were  only  beginning  to  see 
our  way  clear  a  litlc,  by  the  twilight  that  was  just  announcing 
it.  Vff  )<ad  nntthen  had  the  benefit  nf  your  example,  my  dear 
Doctor,  and  that  of  your  countrymen,  to  correct  our  theories. 
Although  most  of  my  remarkson  the  British  constitution  are 
Bubtantially  correct,  I  slmuld  still  qualify  them  considerably, 
and  state  some  of  them  in  different  language,  if  I  were  to  write 
them  over  again, 

FBAKKLIH. 

Among  the  points  snsceptible  of  (jualification  yon  wonld 
perhaps  include  the  introductory  remark,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary tn  theorise  oii  the  forms  uf  government  most  fa- 
vourable to  liberty,  since  the  problem  has  been  resolved  in 
practice  by  ttie  British  constitution.  This  conclusion,  my 
dear  President,  seems  to  be  a  little  unphilosophical.  Tbe 
most  that  could  be  said  with  propriety  on  the  str<^ngth  of 
one  example  would  seem  to  be  that  liberty  is  compatible  with 
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this  form ^ of  goTemment*  No  general  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  with  safety  from  a  single  instance,  if  the  £ng}iflh 
are  flree,  it  may  perhaps  be  in  spite  of  their  form  of  govern- 
ment: and  this  is  even  intimated  by  yourself  in  another 
passage  of  your  worksy  where  you  observe,  that  the  govern- 
Inent  of  England  is  a  republic  masked  under  tiie  forms  of  m 
monarchy.  Here  you  mean  to  state  that  the  lorm  of  this 
government  not  only  does  not  represent  the  substaocoy  but 
is  even  contrary  to  its  character:  and  as  the  substance  in 
your  opinion  is  lihertyf  the  form  is  not  to  be  regarded,  as 
the  perfect  perHonification  of  liberty,  but  only  as  an  accident 
not  incompatible  with  its  existence. 

MONTESqUIEU. 

Whyf  Doctor,  this  was  rather  a  manner  of  expression 
and  not  to  be  taken  quite  in  earnest.  You  know  my  taste 
for  quaint  and  fantastic  forms  of  language.  1  merely 
meant  to  be  understood,  that  as  the  i^nglish  nation  fur- 
nished one  of  the  most  remarkable  examfdes  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  practical  liberty,  the  forms  in  use  there  must  be  of 
great  weiglit  in  illustrating  the  theory  of  the  subject  I 
committed  a  more  substantia  error  in  stating  as  the  princi- 
ple of  English  liberty*  and  of  the  British  constitution,  the 
existence  of  three  distinct  powers  in  the  administration,  en- 
gaged by  their  nature  in  perpetual  conflicts.  Such  a  state 
of  things  could  not  possibly  be  permanent ;  and  would  pro- 
duce, while  it  lasted,  nothing  but  diMirder.  In  fact,  it  never 
has  existed  in  England.  The  establishment  of  the  British 
constitution  dates  from  the  year  1688.  Since  that  iieriod  the 
three  branches  of  government  have  always  acted  in  perfect 
harmony,  and  have  rarely  exercised  even  their  conbtitutional 
veto  upon  each  others  proceedings,  'i^here  is  hardly  an 
instance  of  a  law  being  negatived  by  the  king,  or  a  bill  that 
had  passed  one  of  the  branches  of  parliament  being  thn^wn 
out  by  the  other  for  political  reasons.  This  harmony  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  stability  of  the  British  constitution 
and  its  great  excellence,  as  the  irregular  manner  in  which 
it  provides  for  the  distribution  of  property  is  its  great  defect 
Without  this  harmony  the  constitution  woidd  not  exist  in 
tranquillity  a  moment ;  nor  exist  at  all  for  any  length  of 
time.  You  see  I  am  ready  to  acknowle^lge  ray  errors  where 
I  have  obtained  new  light    In  considering  a  necessary  dis- 
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cord  of  its  principal  component  pai'ts  as  the  essential  ingre- 
dient and  great  excellence  of  the  British  constitution*  I 
made  a  two-foM  mistake  ;  ilrat»  in  supposing  a  state  of  facts 
directly  contrary  to  the  reality,  and  secondly*  as  was  yery 
natnraly  in  accounting  for  my  false  facts  upon  false  princi« 
pies. 

rRAMXLIN* 

Your  candour^  my  dear  Presldenty  in  admitting  these  er- 
rors does  you  honour*  and  I  cannot  but  agree  with  you 
in  your  present  fipinion.  In  fact*  the  reasoning  in  your 
wortL  upon  this  subject*  though  acute  and  ingenious*  was 
never  to  my  mind  quite  satisfactory.  You  ol»ei*ve  tliat  of 
the  three  conflicting  powers  each  by  its  nature  checks  the 
others  and  annuls  tiieir  operations*  that  the  natural  result 
would  be  inaction*  or  the  stoppage  of  the  political  machine*- 
but  that  the  machine  must  go  on  by  the  necessary  movement 
of  things  and  that  therefore  the  parts  must  go  in  concert* 
At  best  this  reasoning  is  too  figurative  to  servo  any  otiier 
purpose  than  that  of  Ulustration ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  cor- 
rect in  substance.  It  would  perhaps  be  bard  to  shew  that . 
things  whose  operations  contradict  each  other  must  therefore 
by  the  necessary  movement  of  nature  go  on  in  concert*  or 
that  there  exists  any  necessity  which  would  force  a  machine 
constructed  of  such  elements  to  go  on  at  all.  The  action  of 
conflirting  elements  upon  each  other  tends  to  mutual  des- 
truction ;  and  this  would  be  the  case  here.  If  the  elements 
of  a  government  are  really  conflicting  in  their  nature*  it 
must  be  because  they  represent  great  and  opposite  interests* 
existing  in  the  nation*  and  of  which  they  are  the  organs. 
Yf'ill  the  opposition  of  these  interests  be  neutralized  by  bring* 
ing  them  immediately  into  each  others  presence*  and  giving 
them  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  battle?  It  is  obvious  that 
a  state  in  which  there  exists  such  a  clashing  of  interest  can 
never  be  tranquil  under  any  form  of  administration  ;  and 
one  which  brought  the  parties  into  immediate  contact  would 
inflame  their  animohities*  instead  of  appeasing  thenu 

MONTESqUIBU* 

Since  then  we  are  agreed  that  the  principle  of  tlio  British 
constitution  does  not  lie  in  the  balance  of  tiiree  conflicting 
powers*  as  is  commonly  thought*  in  what  do  you  suppose  it 
to  consist  ? 
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FRANKLIK. 

It  would  be  impossible,  my  dear  President,  to  define  it 
with  more  exactness  aiid  precision,  than  you  have  done  youru 
self  in  the  short  passage  I  have  already  quoted  from  the 
earliest,  and  I  say  it  without  disparagement  to  your  later 
and  graver  productions,  the  be^st  of  your  works.  The  Brit- 
ish government  is  a  republic,  disguised  under  the  form  of 
a  monarcliy.  It  is  the  essential  principle  of  this  government 
that  the  sovereign  power,  which  is  exercised  ostensibly  by 
king*  lords  and  commons,  is  possessed  in  reality  by  the  third 
of  these  branches,  which  is  the  representation  of  the  people. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

Do  you  conceive  then  that  the  king  and  the  house  of  peers 
have  no  influence  in  the  government  ? 

FRANKLIN. 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  dis* 
tinguish  between  their  influence  as  the  possessors  of  hered- 
itary titles,  and  their  influence  as  gi^at  proprietors.  In 
the  latter  point  of  view  their  weight* is  very  considerable^ 
since  their  possessions  are  very  large.  In  the  former,  whe- 
ther tliey  are  regarded  as  an  oitler  of  nobles,  or  an  heredi- 
tary magistracy,  their  influence  is  altogether  null.  Consid- 
ered as  an  order  of  nobles,  they  have  no  exclusive  privileges 
worth  mentioning,  either  positive  or  negative.  When  viewed 
as  an  hereditary  mapstracy  composed  of  the  king,  who  must 
bo  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  house  of 
peers,  their  influence,  though  ostensibly  greater,  is  in  sub- 
stance equally  unimportant.  The  personal  nullity  of  the 
king  has  long  been  formally  recognised  in  principle^  To 
say  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  the  king  can  do  nothing.  The  institution  of  the  royal 
office  on  this  footing  is  only  a  mode  of  regulating  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  actual  executive  officers,  called  the  ministers. 
It  is  a  mode  which  certainly  has  its  advantages,  as  well  as 
its  mischiefs,  but  upon  the  whole,  is  not  perhaps  the  best 
that  could  be  hit  upon.  The  king,  however,  in  his  nomina- 
tions is  only  an  indirect  organ  of  the  house  of  commons,  and 
has  no  personal  voire.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  house  of 
lords  is  a  mere  pageant,  or  at  most  another  house  of  commons 
quite  inferior  in  importance  to  the  first. 

But  in  every  country  effective  imwer  is  attached  to  the 
possession  of  property.    Where  property  is  very  equally 
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divided  among  the  members  of  a  society,  political  power  is 
also  eqnally  divided,  and  the  government  is  in  substance 
democratic.  Where  property  is  very  unequally  divided,  and 
a  great  proportion  of  it  centers  in  a  few  bands,  the  political 
power  is  divided  in  the  same  way,  and  the  government  is 
aristocratic*  In  England,  property  is  not  so  unequally 
divided  as  in  some  countries,  although  much  more  so  than  in 
others*  As  for  however  as  there  may  be  said  to  exist  a  real 
aristocracy,  it  coincides  to  a  considerable  degree  with  the 
nominal  one }  since  the  hereditary  nobles  are  among  the 
largest  proprietors  in  the  kingdom.  There  are  some  coun* 
tries  however,  in  which  the  coincidence  is  much  more  com- 
plete. The  whole  property  of  the  vast  empire  of  Russia 
belongs  to  a  small  class  of  hereditary  nobles,  who  also  exer- 
cise the  political  power.  Let  this  property  be  transfern*d  to 
other  hands,  and  how  long  do  you  think  these  emperors,  ba- 
rons, and  boyars  would  retain  their  present  influence  abroad 
or  at  home  ?  In  Austria  the  state  of  circumstances  is  neariy 
the  same. 

It  would  seem  therefore,  Mr.  President,  that  in  attributing 
the  establishment  of  hereditary  ranks,  titles,  and  magistracies 
to  the  necessity  of  protecting  certain  individuals  distinguish- 
ed by  birth,  wealth  and  honours,  from  the  jealousy  of  the 
people*  you  have  exactly  inverted  the  natural  order  of  causes 
and  effects.  Wealth  is  the  real  essence  of  aristocracy*  and 
itself  affords  security  to  rank  and  titles*  It  is  clear  there- 
fore, that  rank  and  titles  could  nut  have  been  established  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  wealth. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

True,  Doctor,  the  rank  and  titles  are  only  the  formal 
expression  of  the  real  state  of  things  that  constitutes  aris- 
tocracy, which  is  the  concentration  of  large  estates  in  a  few 
bands,  and  the  connexion  of  political  power  with  the  pos- 
session of  them*  To  what  then  do  you  attribute  the  exist- 
ence of  this  phenomenon  ?  Do  you  regard  it  as  a  voluntary 
institution,  or  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  progress  ot 
society  ? 

FRANKLIir* 

I  have  already  observed,  that  property  is  the  principal 
element  of  political  power,  and  the  one  by  means  of  which 
all  the  other  elements  must  produce  their  effect  It  is  im- 
possible that  power  can  exist  in  any  other  hands  than  ia 
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thfiAe  of  the  proprietors.  liV^ith  such  a  distribution  of  proper- 
ty for  example,  as  no^  exists  in  Ru&sia«  it  is  not  in  the  namre 
of  things  that  the  go%  (nimcnt  sliould  be  otlier  than  it  is.  The 
names  and  titles  under  which  the  power  is  exercised^  though 
sometimes  mistalcen  for  the  substantial  tenure  by  which  it  is 
possesst*df  are  in  fact  of  tio  inii)oi*tance  whatever.  They  are 
mere  accessoriest  >^hi('h  naturally  accom|Niny  tlie  principal. 
With  regard  to  the  origin  of  aristocracy  therefore,  the  onJj 
question  ol  iropoi-tance  is,  u  hence  arose  in  most  countries 
the  great  inequality  ^hich  we  observe  in  tlie  distribution  of 
property. 

This  inequality  is  often  attributed  to  the  differences  placed 
by  nature  between  the  gifts  and  talents  of  different  individu- 
als. Of  the  members  of  society  who  live  by  manual  labour^ 
the  strongest,  the  mcMt  active,  the  most  industrious,  and  tlie 
most  prudent*  must  in  the  end  become  the  richest.  The 
varieties  of  intellect  ai'e  not  less  remarkable,  and  would  pro- 
duce still  greater  and  still  more  marked  varieties  of  condt* 
tion.  We  must,  therefore,  rccnr  to  this  difference  of  natural 
powers,  as  being  the  only  original  ineciuality,  and  therefore 
of  necessity  as  containing  the  germ  of  all  future  ones.  But 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  will  therefore  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  in  every  state  of  society  produce  the  same 
effects  that  we  observe  in  the  societies  now  existing,  or  that 
it  would  lead  necessarily  to  any  unjust  or  oppressive  institu- 
tions. Suppose,  for  example,  a  society  to  exist  in  a  state  of 
civilization  similar  to  that  of  the  European  nations,  and  in 
which  property  is  pretty  equally  divided.  Such  a  supposi- 
tion cannot  be  treated  as  chimerical,  because  it  is  actually 
realised  in  the  United  States.  What  then  in  such  a  commu- 
nity will  be  i*csult  of  the  inequalities  of  natural  powers  ?  An 
individual  of  superior  skill  in  any  of  the  departments  of  man- 
ual and  mechanical  labour  will  become  richer  than  his  com- 
railes.  What  follows  ?  His  property  is  divided  among  his 
children;  his  skill  goes  to  his  ablest  journeyman  and  the 
equality  that  was  broken  is  restored.  An  individual  of  supe- 
rior intellect  acquires  a  commanding  influence,  by  great 
achievements  in  civil  or  military  life,  and  amasses  a  large 
estate.  What  follows?  At  his  death  his  estate  is  divided 
among  his  children  z  his  influence  passes  to  bis  successor  in 
talent,  and  tlie  equality  that  was  broken  is  restored.  Hence, 
in  order  to  account  for  the  unjust,  oppressive  and  permanent 
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inequsJitiea  that  we  see  in  some  countries  on  this  principk  of 
tiie  original  variety  of  corjioral  and  intellectual  powerSf  we 
must  suppose  it  to  operate  at  an  early  and  less  civilized  state 
of  socielgr.  Wlien  a  horde  of  barbarians  ia\  ade  a  iieighbuur- 
ing  ooontryy  they  divide  the  property  anting  ihem,  and  re- 
duce the  inhabitants  to  slavery.  This  is  the  historical  origin 
of  the  present  division  of  property  in  Europe,  and  if  we  did 
Bot  know  it  to  be  so  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  one  that  could  poe- 
sibly  be  imagined.  But  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  the  dictate 
of  nature  that  all  the  children  should  shaire  equally  in  the  |iro« 
perty  of  the  father  at  his  decease.  By  this  process  the 
greatest  temporary  inequality  would  be  gradually  midgated 
and  in  no  gn^at  length  of  time  completely  destroyed.  It  is 
necessary  thereforet  in  oi-der  to  produce  a  permanent  inequal? 
ity»  that  the  unjust  and  revulting  regulation  should  be  estab* 
lisbed,  that  gives  the  whole  estate  to  one  of  tlie  children. 
This  regulation  alonef  in  any  state  of  society,  if  strictly  en* 
forced,  would  be  capable  in  the  end  of  creating  a  great  and 
permanent  inequality,  because  the  great  estates  v^hicb  cannot 
be  divided  may  yet  accumulate.  If,  therefure,  violence  and 
conquest  are  the  original  causes  of  the  great  inequality  of 
fortune  in  modern  Europe,  the  feudal  law  of  primogeniture 
was  the  means  of  fastening  it  on  society.  Without  this  law 
it  must  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  with  this  law  it 
would  soon  return  wei*e  it  in  any  way  abolished  in  fact. 

MOMTBSqUIEV. 

Since  this  aristocratic  inequality  of  fortune  exists  in  Eng* 
land,  is  not  there  in  reality  the  conflict  of  interest  between 
different  portions  of  society  supposed  in  my  remarks  on  the 
British  Constitution  ? 

FRAlfKLlir. 

Pardon  me,  my  dear  President ;  the  conflict  yon  suppose 
is  between  the  different  branches  which  niuke  up  the  for- 
mal administration  of  the  government,  and  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  have  always  actc9  together  in  perfect  harmony^ 
being  in  fact  only  so  many  different  representatiMns  of  the 
same  interest^  and  moved  by  the  same  spirit ;  having,  like 
the  pipes  of  an  organ,  a  little  variety  in  tone,  but  being  essen* 
tially  in  harmony.  If  your  idea  of  a  conflict  of  inter«>8t 
were  founded  upon  the  relation  between  the  proprietors  and 
the  labourers^  then  the  two  branches  ought  on  the  contrary 
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to  represent  these  different  classes.  Supposing  then  that 
there  is  an  opposition  of  interest  between  these  classes^  the 
conflict  is  not  between  different  branches  of  the  government 
but  between  that  part  of  the  nation  represented  by  the  goT- 
ernment,  and  another  part  not  represented  by  it»  and  having 
no  share  in  it.  The  conflict  thei*ofore  would  be  a  civil  war. 
But  the  truth  is,  there  is  no  such  opposition  of  interest 
between  the  classes  of  proprietors  atid  labourers.  Their 
interest,  instead  of  being  separate,  is  the  same,  and  their 
intercourse  is  a  mutual  interchange  of  good  offices.  Tho 
labourer  sees  nothing  in  the  proprietor  but  a  munificent 
benefactor,  who  affords  him  the  means  of  life  ami  enjoyment. 
The  proprietor,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  in  the  labourer  a 
useful  assistant  in  enabling  him  to  take  advantage  of  Ids 
wealth  and  to  gratify  his  wishes.  Neither  rich  nor  poor 
have  the  disposition  to  recur  at  every  turn  to  the  original 
principles  of  the  distributions  of  property.  The  natural 
conflict  therefore  is  not  between  these  classes,  but  between 
different  portions  of  the  proprietors,  whose  accidental  inter- 
ests may  happen  to  cross  and  wlio  go  up  to  battle  against 
each  other,  each  attended  by  his  own  clients. 

To  recur  then  t(>  the  point  from  which  we  started,  I  should 
consider  the  British  government,  though  in  form  a  monar- 
chy, as  in  substance  a  republic,  because  the  effective  power 
belongs  in  reality  to  the  commons  or  representation  of  the 
people,  and  as  an  aristocratic  republic,  or  one  in  which  there 
is  a  great  established  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  prop- 
erty, in  distinction  from  democratic  republics,  in  which  prop- 
erty is  very  equally  divided.  Of  the  latter  class  is  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  France,  though  in  form 
a  monarchy,  is  alsd  in  substance  a  democratic  republic 
From  the  recency  of  its  institutions  however,  the  substance 
has  not  yet  completely  obtained  dominion  over  the  form. 
In  France  the  effective  power  belongs  to  the  deputies,  which 
makes  it  a  republic,  and  projierty  is  very  equally  divided^ 
which  makes  it  democratic.  Every  thing  however  is  yet  in 
a  state  of  revolution.  The  leading  principles  of  the  admin- 
istration of  government  and  of  the  division  of  property  are 
daily  called  in  question  :  and  it  would  be  idle  to  predict  with 
confidence  todi.y,  what  will  be  the  state  of  things  tomorrow. 
I  speak  of  things  as  they  now  exist. 
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"What  d'l  you  conceive  to  lie  in  practice  tlie  principal  diflcr* 
ence  betwcrn  an  aristocratic  and  a  democrniic  republic  :  or 
in  other  words,  n  hat  is  tbf  effect  upon  llie  public  wtltftre  re> 
qtcctively,  of  an  equal  and  an  unequal  division  of  proptTlyZ 

The  welfare  of  the  individu»lH  that  compose  a  society 
I  consists  in  having  within  their  reach  tlie  mi'anH  nf  en-, 
,  jnyment.  and  in  being  protected  in  the  possession  of  tlieis 
by  tlie  government.  In  both  these-  pnrticulara  it  ix  evident 
ti  me  that  the  dilvantage  is  greatly  in  f.ivour  of  a  general 
equality  and  mi-iliocrity  of  fortunet  because  it  is  by  tbese 
that  the  mi'ans  of  liappinesfi  are  placed  within  the  rearli  of 
the  greatest  proportion  of  the  mimbers  of  a  society  of  any- 
given  extent.  An  absolute  equality  in  neither  poaaible  nor 
deairuhle ;  but  where  sn  artificial  inequality  is  not  intro- 
duced and  supported  by  law  ;  whei*'-  on  Ihe  contrary  it  is  tho 
regular  operation  of  the  law  to  res'ilve  all  the  accumulations 
I  of  wealth  that  result  from  superior  talents  and  induslry,  the 
largest  pniprii'tora  will  nut  be  removed  abuvc  the  necessity 
nhiive  the  h^bit  of  devoting  their  time  and  thoughts  to 
useful  objects,  and  the  lower  orders  nf  society  will  be  higher 
in  the  social  scale  and  consequently  more  respectable.  The  ■ 
liappini'ss  of  boih  classes  will  be  promoted.  By  the  nnequd 
distribution  of  pniperty  existing  in  Europe,  all  the  members 
of  Hori<'ty  are  placed  In  a  false  and  ciinsei]iiently  in  an  un- 
pleasant position.  The  bappineas  of  the  rich  is  so  far  from 
being  augmented  by  the  vast  masses  of  wealth,  placed  at 
their  disposiion,  that  the  immediate  and  on  general  princi- 
ples, the  necessary  result  of  their  situation  is  the  want  of 
those  moral  dinpusitiuns,  which  are  essential  to  happiness.  . 
With  them  a  healthy  and  niitural  development  of  the  intellect 
is  almost  impossible.  They  are  either  abandoned  to  sensual, 
excesses,  or  running  wild  after  vain  chimeras  of  gri'aln<>sB 
and  glory,  perhaps  to  the  destruction  of  every  thing  within,* 
their  reach.  Meanwhile  the  existence  of  the  mass  of  popiu, 
lation  is  rendered  more  precarious  and  dillirult  in  proportion i 
to  the  de^tree  of  inequality.  In  one  country  they  are  alavca,  1 
hardly  aoperiiir  in  condition  to  the  brutes ;  in  another,  ttiey  i 
are  i-educed  to  starvation  and  despair,  at  every  turn  in  tbi  / 
political  machine. 

JVeiv  aeries.  No.  6.  46 
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An  indiviilual  with  a  email  fortune,  and  tlie  expectation  of 
Increasing  it   by  leni|)epaiicc   anil  indiiKtry,    will    bu  more 
■  tt>uuglitrul  for  the  morrow,  than  one  wbo  has  notliing  either 
Ifn  {KMHiaBiin  or  expectancy. 

Conaiiler  now  the  effect  upon  society  of  the  principle  wo 
e  ronoiilering.  in  apuliticti  iKiintof  view,  that  is,  in  regard 
I  the  security  with  whicii  indiviiluals  enjoy  the  means  of 
lapiiineRS  within  tlieir  ptisseasion.  Strange  as  it  may  seemt 
t  is  sometimes  urged  that  there  is  more  stability  in  an  nristu- 
ratic  system — in  otiier  words,  (ttat  a  general  equality  of 
rtune  rreates  a  tenilercy  to  tnmult  amiing  the  people,  and 
istability  in  the  government.  Lut  us  analyse  this  idea* 
n  every  popular  commotion,  there  must  be  one  «r  more 
kaders  and  a  mass  of  followers,  NViiat  is  required  for  the 
first  character  to  make  it  in  any  degree  tmimrtant  or  dan- 
gcrons  ?  B  great  command  of  means  in  the  hands  of  a  lew 
individuals.  What  for  the  second  ?  a  numerous  class  among 
the  people,  nf  doubtful  or  desperate  fortunes  Into  which  of 
the  systems  wc  are  cimsidering  do  these  elements  enter  in 
the  greatest  proportion  ?  So  far  is  the  objection  from  beiu]; 
trne,  that  the  reverse  is  self-evident  upon  the  slightest  con- 
sideration. 

These  ronrlusions  might  be  strengthened  by  the  history 
of  all  the  nations  in  which  an  aristocratic  system  lian  pre- 
vailed. YVe  find  in  all  a  constant  succession  of  internal 
tumults,  foreign  wars  and  public  misery.  It  would  be  wrong 
however  to  attribute  all  t!»e  miseries,  which  deform  the 
htstoriral  records  of  the  world,  merely  to  these  institutions. 
Tumult  and  blood-shed  are  the  natural  symptoms  and  fruits 
of  harbarouB  times.  Excessive  and  artificial  inequality  of 
fortune  is  not  so  much  the  origin  nf  these  commotions,  as 
another  product  of  the  same  causes.  Hence  I  have  ratlier 
established  (he  superior  advantngrs  nf  equality  of  ffirtune* 
by  general  reasoning,  than  by  appealing  to  the  miseries 
which  attended  an  opposite  system  in  the  ancient  republican 
and  in  the  feudal  states  of  modern  Europe  up  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  internal  bitterness  result- 
ing from  this  unjust  distinction,  tends  more  than  any  other 
cause,  to  perpetuate  the  barbarity  which  first  gave  rise  to  it. 

MOK'lESqL'IBlf. 

Tflhen  the  democratic  system  of  genei-al  e«]UalitT  in  furtuna  ! 
fls  so  decidedly  preferable  to  the  opposite,  it  would  seem  to  be  I 
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the  duty  of  a  wise  tmtion,  in  which  the  latter  exists^  to  abaki- 
don  it  at  once  and  to  introduce  the  former. 

FRAKKLIN. 

In  this  respect,  my  dear  President,  as  in  mojit  oth» 
erSf  very  little  can  be  done  to  assist  the  operation  of  gen- 
eral causes  or  to  expedite  their  slow  and  certain  results. 
Societies,  like  individuals,  are  machines  in  the  handi  of 
nature,  and  the  only  sure  and  safe  reformer  is  time. 
Where  a  constituted  aristocracy  really  exists,  it  is  natural  and 
necessary  that  it  should  exercise  the  political  power.  The 
horse  would  as  soon  think  of  riding  the  man,  as  the  Russian 
peasant  undertake  to  govern  his  lord.  Before  this  state  of 
things  can  change,  a  spirit  of  improvement  must  grow  up 
among  the  rich,  and  must  shew  iteelf  in  efforts  to  effect  a 
gradual  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  poor.  Their  in- 
dustry must  be  encouraged,  and  they  must  be  allowed  to 
have  a  property  in  the  fruits  of  it  By  this  means  the  poorer 
classes  will  gradually  acquire  a  degree  of  consistency  and 
importance  in  the  state.  When  this  coarse  of  improvement 
has  commenced,  the  revolution  has  begun,  and,  if  favoured  by^ 
circumstances,  will  continue  in  a  gradual  and  regular  pro- 
gress to  its  final  consummation  in  a  general  equality  of  pro- 
perty, and  consequently  of  political  power.  The  attempts 
that  may  be  made  by  individuals  to  hasten  or  to  impede  this 
progress  are  quite  as  likely  to  coimteract  as  to  assist  the  views 
of  their  authors.  They  are  generally  the  result  of  passions, 
and  therefore  probably  ill-contrived  :  or  if  predicated  on  prin- 
ciples, the  principle  supposed  is  as  likely  to  be  false  as  true, 
for  practical  politicians  are  not  in  general  remarkable  for 
the  correctness  of  their  views  on  the  theory  of  government. 
When  the  preponderance  of  property  has  passed  from  the 
aristocracy  to  the  people,  the  revolution  is  in  substance  accom- 
plished. The  people  have  then  in  reality  the  greater  share 
of  political  power.  It  will  depend  upon  accident  whether  in 
the  farther  progress  of  events  the  form  of  aristocracy  disap- 
pears entirely,  or  whether  it  is  preserved  in  the  state  as  a 
nominal  institution,  as  it  has  been  in  England  and  France.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  after  the  substance  has  passed 
away  from  it,  the  form  itself  must  gradually  cease  to  be  val- 
ued, and  finally  disappear.  Any  attempt  that  may  be  made, 
and  at  the  present  moment  such  an  attempt  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing in  France,  to  give  the  formal  aristocracy,  possessing  an 
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inferior  portion  of  Uie  (iroperty,  a  superior  share  of  the  pow- 
er, can  unty  eiiil  in  rcactiun.  At  wliat  period  in  this  course 
of  improvement  repreHoiitative  aflscmblies  shall  be  introduc- 
ed—at  ubat  period  the  mugisiratcs  shall  cease  to  be  hcreili- 
Ury.  are  points  of  immaterial  importance.  The  essential 
point  is  the  jt^neral  diffusion  of  property,  and  wilh  it  of  eilu* 
cation,  security,  and  happiness  among  ^1  clusseft.  The  inti-0« 
ductiun  of  repreaeniativo  assemblies  and  of  elective  ma^ift- 
tnttrs  is  an  indication  Uiat  such  a  state  uf  tbin^  exists.  Tbese 
are  its  natural  effects,  because  they  are  conformable  to  rea> 
son  and  therefore  must  eveiilnally  fitid  their  plat'e  in  a  syfitem 
founded  on  that  basis.  Wliere  liie  substance  exisU,  the  form 
will  not  long  be  wanting,  and  in  the  meantime  where  tlie  sub- 
Btunce  is  enjoyed,  the  absence  of  tlie  form  will  not  be  much 
felt. 

MOirTBSi)UIEn. 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  delicate  points  in  a  repre- 
sentative government  to  determine  the  mode  in  which  the 
delegates  of  tlie  people  shall  be  chosen,  and  (here  is  hard- 
ly any  one,  in  regard  to  which  there  ia  leas  uniformity  among 
the  (liO'crent  governments  organized  on  this  system.  In  tho 
United  Stulcs  all  the  citizens  of  legal  age  paying  the  smallest 
tax,  and  even  in  most  of  the  states  without  this  qnatification, 
are  admitted  to  vote  in  all  the  elections.  In  Spain,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  constitution,  the  right  of  suS'rago  is  equally 
extensive.  In  France  it  is  reslrirted  tu  a  very  small  number 
of  citizens,  designated  nernrding  tn  general  principles  of 
qualification.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  also  much  restricted, 
but  is  exerrisied  in  difTerent  places  on  dilTerent  priticiples,  and 
is  treated  as  a  personal  pro{>erfy  instead  uf  a  ptditiral  right. 
The  new  constitutions  in  Germany  ai-e  arranged  in  part  on  tho 
same  principle.  In  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States,  the  repre.'ienlHlives  are  elected  by  a  direct  <  hoice.  In 
France  the  same  principle  exists  under  the  present  law,  but 
according  to  the  law  proposed  the  choice  is  to  be  made  at  two 
degrees.  It  is  made  at  two  degrees  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
at  three  in  Spain.  The  qualifirations  of  the  deputies  and  the 
times  fur  which  they  are  chosen  are  equally  various  in  differ- 
ent countries.  Among  the  vast  multitude  of  actual  or  possi- 
ble forms  it  must  be  not  a  little  embarrassing  for  a  law-giver 
to  determine  which  is  best  in  itself  or  best  suited  to  the  circum- 
stauces  of  tiis  nation. 


VEAMKLIir. 

If  the  yalae  of  a  representative  goTemmeiity  my  dear 
depended  upon  a  correct  choice  from  among 
midtitode  of  formsy  or  upon  the  success  of  an  arti^ 
ftcial  combination  of  them  accordinf^  to  particular  local  and 
pditical  circumstancesy  its  utility  would  be  extremely  ques- 
tionable. No  hope  could  be  entertained  of  arrivinj;  at  any 
considerable  de^pnee  of  exactness  in  such  calculations.  TIm 
truth  is*  that  where  the  representative  principle  is  introduce^ 
the  form  in  which  the  elections  are  made  is  altogether  indifl^ 
ent»  The  result  will  be  the  same,  whether  they  are  made  by 
a  small  or  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizensy  by  the  rich  or 
the  poory  on  the  same  or  nn  various  principles,  at  one  degree^ 
at  twof  or  at  three.  The  same  individuals  will  in  fiict  be  de- 
signated by  all  these  different  methods.  The  number  of  per- 
sons to  whom  the  confidence  of  the  public  attaches  itself  is  not 
Tery  great :  and  every  form  of  election  that  can  be  Indicated 
is  only  another  mode  of  proclaiming  them.  What  form  of 
election»  for  example^  would  have  failed  to  jdace  Pitt  and  Fox 
at  the  head  of  their  respective  parties  in  pariiament  during 
the  controversies  of  the  French  revolution  (  The  formal  in- 
fluence given  to  property  is  unimportant  Property  has  not 
the  kss  weight  in  reality  for  being  without  it  in  form.  What 
matters  it  to  the  rich  man  whether  be  is  by  the  law  the  only 
voter  in  his  country,  or  whether  his  tenants  and  his  hibourers 
have  the  same  privilege  ?  In  one  case  he  expresses  his  opin- 
ion by  a  single  vot^-4n  the  other  by  two  or  three  hundred* 

The  number  of  the  deliberative  bodies  is  equally  unim- 
portant with  the  details  of  their  composition,  although  a 
point  which  is  regarded  by  some  as  of  the  first  consequence. 
It  is  a  very  commonly  received  notion  that  the  legislature 
must  be  divided  into  two  branches,  or  the  state  will  certainly 
go  to  ruin.  This  notion  is  a  part  of  the  chimerical  system 
of  mixed  government.  The  legislative  power,  according  to 
this  system,  must  consist  of  two  parts,  in  order  to  form  with 
the  executive  the  balance  upon  which  the  public  safety  is  sup- 
posed to  depend.  But  we  have  seen  already  that  the  suppos- 
ed balance  is  chimerical  in  theory  and  impossible  in  prac- 
tice, and  that  there  b  no  appearance  of  it  in  Eng^nd,  which 
has  been  quoted  as  the  most  remarkable  instance  in  which  it 
has  been  carried  into  effect.  This  consequence  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  a  double  legislature  of  course  falls  of  Uadf ;  nor  is  it  easy 
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to  discover  any  advantage  in  submitting  the  same  propositions 
to  the  consideratiiin  of  two  or  more  deliberate  bodies  in  suc- 
cession, representing  the  same  interest  and  compoaed  of  the 
saioe  materials.  It  would  seemt  therefore,  that  when*  an  en- 
tirely new  conslitufion  is  lo  he  organized,  the  plan  of  a  sin- 
gle legiflUtive  hndj  is  prefi^rablc.  Tltis  has  been  adopted  in 
Spain,  and  [  8h«uld  consider  it  a  real  advantage,  although 
■ome  of  the  beat  friends  of  Spanish  libert]',  Mr,  de  Pradt, 
for  examplei  have  dennanced  this  provision  aa  a  radiral  and 
fata)  fault,  atid  have  predicted  the  ruin  of  the  roontrv  as  th9 
consequence  of  it,  unless  it  should  be  corrected  in  season. 

MOSTESClUIEi;. 

In  the  United  Stales,  however,  the  rnnstitiitions  bofh 
of  tlie  general  government  and  of  the  individual  states  are* 
1  believe,  without  exception,  organized  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  a  double  legislative  body ;  and  yet  this  was  a 
country  in  which  the  politiral  ronstitutions  were  entirely  of 
new  ronstruclion.  and  in  which  there  was  no  existing  aris- 
tocracy to  plead  the  right  of  prescription  :  and  my  wmahy 
friend  Dr.  Franklin  had,  I  believe,  no  inconsiderable  share 
in  the  direction  of  the  public  councils. 

FRANKLIN. 

In  the  United  States,  tlic  intmdoction  of  legislatures 
consisting  of  two  branches  was  in  part  a  Inimageto  the  ex- 
isiing  forms  of  government  established  before  the  revoluttonf 
and  wbidi  (hen  had  an  important  meaning.  The  assembly 
then  represented  the  people  of  the  provinces,  and  the  council 
assisted  the  go\ernnr  in  eserrising  the  authority  of  the  moth- 
er country.  Having  succeeded  in  securing  the  reality  of  in- 
dependence, it  was  thought  expedient  that  na  little  innovation 
as  possible  should  be  made  in  the  forms  of  legislaiion  and  ad- 
mi  nisi  ration.  And  this  was  no  doubt  judicious.  Other  rea- 
sons, however,  of  a  more  queslionahle  character  had  their  in- 
fluence in  pmducingthis  eHecl.  Mai:y  of  our  leading  states- 
men entertained  the  common  notion  that  a  free  guvernment 
can  only  be  maintained  by  a  perjietiia!  intestine  coiiDirt  of  it3 
constituent  parts,  and  they  thought  it  ab-^olutely  necessary  to 
organize  in  every  state  the  materials  for  such  a  conflict.  Hail 
the senliineiits  n{  the  people  authorized  them  to  act  np  to  the 
extt-ni  of  their  own  ideas,  they  would  perhaps  have  introduc- 
ed an  hireditary  magUlracy  as  the  most  snitablr  clement  to 
compose  one  of  tbe  [ortics  to  this  stru^le.      This  mensure 
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was  known  to  be  entirely  repugnant  to  general  notions,  and 
was  never  proposed ;  although  it  is  understood  that  it  was 
honestly  coasidered  in  private  by  some  of  the  leading  men  as 
the  most  eiqiedient  course*  To  make,  however,  at  least  sumo 
approach  to  the  desirable  object  of  an  organized  civil  war,  it 
was  concluded  to  institute  a  second  popular  branch*  chosen  ia 
a  manner  somewhat  different  from  the  first,  and  supposed  to 
be  superior  to  it  in  dignity.  Fortunately  the  force  of  circum- 
stances  has  counteracted  the  mischief  that  might  have  result- 
ed from  this  measure.  The  second  representation  as  well  as 
the  first  has  proved  in  practice  to  be  an  entirely  popular  body^ 
and  no  appearance  has  been  exhibited  of  this  conflict  of  intco*- 
ests,  which  had  it  really  occun*ed,  as  the  authors  of  the  plan 
predicted,  might  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  republic.  The 
only  inconvenience  attending  the  double  legislatures  in  the 
United  States  is,  that  they  are  an  expensive  and  inconvenient 
nianner  of  preventing  precipitate  decisions,  an  object  that 
might  be  effected  to  the  same  extent  by  any  simple  regidation 
of  the  manner  of  debating. 

The  senate  of  the  United  States  stands  on  somewhat  dif- 
ferent ground.  As  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  states  has 
been  retained  for  certain  purposes,  it  seems  not  improper  that 
they  should  have  some  share  in  legislation  in  this  capacity^ 
and  of  course  on.  a  footing  of  equality.  Hitherto,  however,  no 
important  consequence  has  resulted  from  the  existence  of  the 
senate  regarded  in  this  point  of  view. 

As  to  tihe  part  taken  by  myself  in  the  institution  of  these 

fivernments,  that  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  formation  of  which 
had  the  principal  share,  was  organized  at  first  on  the  plan 
of  a  single  representative  body.  The  state  has  since  yielded 
to  a  spirit  of  imitation  and  adopted  a  senate,  in  order  to  be  in 
the  fashion.  The  new  states,  which  have  since  been  adroittedf 
have  universally  followed  in  this  respect  the  example  of  their 
predecessors. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  British  constitution  ;  allow  me^ 
Mr.  President,  to  take  this  opportunity  of  asking  for  an  ex- 
planation of  a  passage  in  your  remarks  upon  this  subject,  in 
which  you  state  the  probable  cause  of  its  ultimate  destruc- 
ticm.  You  say  that  as  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage  have 
fallen,  Enfi^land  will  also  lose  her  liberties  and  perish  ;  and 
that  this  will  happen,  when  the  legislative  power  shall  become 
more  corrupt  than  the  executive.    If  you  mean  to  predict 
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that  the  executive  power  may  be  able  at  some  future  period 
to  make  uee  of  the  leglsiative,  to  serve  its  corrupt  views  and 
thus  depiive  the  pei^le  of  their  liberties,  the  state  of  things 
would  seem  to  be  exactly  tlie  reverse  of  what  you  suppose, 
since  the  executive  power  would  be  more  corrupt  than  the 
legislative,  the  seducer  being  generally  regarded  as  more 
corrupt  than  the  seduced. 

MONTBSqUIBU. 

I  did  not  intend  in  this  phrase  to  apply  the  word  oorrap^ 
to  the  moral  character  of  the  persons  exercising  these  powers 
respectively,  but  to  the  essential  principle  of  the  powers 
themsehesy  and  the  remark  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  theory  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  that  the  healthy  action  of 
the  British  constitution  depends  upon  the  preservation  of  a  stea* 
dy  balance  between  the  executive  and  legislative  powers.  Now 
the  ability  of  tiiese  powers  to  perform  the  functions  belonging 
to  them  depends  principally  on  the  situation  of  the  society,  and 
not  on  the  personal  qualities  of  the  individuals  that  cxercLso 
them.  If  by  a  change  ot  circumstances  the  principle  of  the 
legislative  power  is  corrupted,  and  it  is  no  longer  able  to 
exercise  its  functions  vigorously,  while  on  the  other  band  the 
principle  of  the  executive  power  has  been  invigorated,  the 
supfiosed  balance  will  be  lost,  without  any  regard  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  person  in  office  or  in  pariiament.  It  has 
long  been  imagined  by^a  great  part  of  the  British  statesmen^ 
that  this  was  the  principal  danger  to  which  the  liberties  of 
England  were  exposed.  The  cry  has  long  been  a  popu]^ 
one,  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  has  increased,  is  increas- 
ing* and  ought  to  be  diminished.  I  am  satisfied,  however, 
that  this  supposed  balance  is  a  vain  imagination,  and  of 
course  that  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  of  tlie  des- 
truction of  a  thing  which  never  existed.  Since  the  whole 
effective  power  resides  in  the  popular  body,  its  relative  import- 
ance cannot  have  been  diminished ;  and  as  the  other  co-ordi- 
nate branches  of  government  are  distinct  powers  rather  in 
form  than  in  reality,  any  apparent  increase  in  their  influence 
is  in  fact  only  an  increase  in  the  general  attributions  of  the 
government,  resulting  from  an  increased  action  of  the  society 
in  its  political  capacity. 

FRANKLIN. 

This,  my  deir  President,  appears  to  me  the  correct  opin- 
ion.   How  can  the  influence  of  the  crown  have  increased 
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and  be  increabing^  when  it  is  now  and  always  has  been 
null?  In  this  respect*  therefore,  the  constitution  requires 
no  reForni:  nor  is  there  much  more  consistency  in  the 
popular  cry  for  reform  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  com- 
position of  the  house  of  commons  is  irregular,  but  it  repre- 
sents with  suiBcient  fairness  the  property  of  the  country, 
which  is  itself  a  pretty  fair  representation  of  all  the  interests 
affected  by  legislation,  I  have  remarked  before,  that  the 
forms  of  elections  are  in  a  great  measure  indifferent :  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  house  is  composed  is  well  calculated  to 
bring  into  it  a  great  share  of  talent  and  instruction.  The 
demand  for  reform  proceeds  from  two  descriptions  of  persons. 
With  one  it  is  merely  the  cry  of  distress  for  bread.  With 
the  other  it  means  a  few  slight  alterations  in  the  mode  of 
administration,  which  would  not  affect  in  a  sensible  degree 
the  principles  or  the  operations  of  tlie  government.  The 
principal  defect  of  the  British  constitution  appears  to  me  to 
consist  in  the  unjust  principles  upon  which  itprvivides  for  the 
distribution  of  property.  If  landed  estates  were  placed  on  a 
level  in  this  respect  with  other  descriptions  of  property,  a 
blow  would  be  struck  at  the  root  of  the  great  inequality  of 
fortunes  which  would  then  disappear  by  a  gentle  and  gradual 
process ;  and  by  the  same  means  a  steady  and  growing  relief 
would  be  applied  to  the  diseased  state  of  the  population,  since 
the  country  would  then  be  enabled  to  support  a  greater  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  If  in  addition  to  this,  the  various  laws 
BOW  in  force  prohibiting  and  restraining  industry  and  com- 
merce in  so  many  ways,  were  prudently  and  gradually  re- 
pealed, so  that  a  healthy  and  natural  relation  might  grow  up 
between  the  demand  for  labour  and  its  supply,  every  thing 
would  have  been  done,  which  is  in  the  power  of  legislation,  to 
restore  the  country  to  its  former  tranquillity  and  prosperity. 
It  would  be  necessary  after  this  that  the  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  taxes  paid  by  the  people  should  be  in  prvipor- 
tion  to  those  paid  by  other  nations,  or  else  the  capital  of  the 
country  would  soon  be  transferred  to  places  where  it  would 
be  employed  to  greater  advantage ;  and  in  this  |)oint  lies  the 
principal  difficulty  of  the  present  situation  of  England.  Whe- 
ther we  attribute  the  [lolitical  measures  of  the  last  thirty 
years  to  mal-administration  or  to  an  unfortunate  necessity, 
it  is  certain  that  they  have  left  Great  Brftain  loaded  with 
debt,  as  well  as  covered  with  what  is  called  gloiy*    The 
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intcreflt  Hi  least  must  be  paid.     Tills  is  ali-eady  an  enormous 
charge  on  tlio  intliMtry  ul'  tlie  country.     As  lliis  tvil  is  com- 
mnti  in  iiemly  (Ite  same  rslent  to  most  ortlie  otlicrEurtipean 
nuti>ini4,  the  eBect  is  m  far  noiitralispd.     But  in  addition  to 
tliis,  the  ]>olitical  iinpurtance  of  the  country'  mu&t  be  main- 
taint'd  ;   a  little  island  roust  continue  to  be  the  arbiter  uT  the 
woiM.     Extensive  fleets  and  armies  must  be  kept  up,  cx]ien> 
aivp  rivil  and  niililar)'  establishments  must  be  supported  ht.  1 
B  thousand  colonies  all  over  the  globe,  which  return  no  prolli,  f 
to  the  nation.     The  bnlance  of  power  must  be  regulated  iii|1 
Europe  at  the  cost  of  long,  frec|uent,  bloody  and  ruinous  war^J 
Could  not  the  safety  ol  Ihc  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles  froivl 
foi-eign  invasion  and  their  happiness  as  far  as  it  depends  oil  T 
civil  institutions  be  secured  at  a  cheaper  rate  ?    Of  this  the^^t 
wise  men  must  judge.    If  not,  tlieir  danger  results  from  their  f 
unTortunatc  situation,  from  the  great  disproportion  between'  I 
tlieir  necessary  expenses,  and  the  number  of  people  that  bear.  J 
the  burthen  of  them. 

Meanwhile  my  countrymen  in  the  west  are  prosecuting''^ 
their  march  in  the  career  of  national  existence,  blessed  wiw' 
liberty  in  its  purest  form,  unincumbered  with  debt,  an  unlim- 
ited territory  at  command,  and  with  all  the  enterprise  of 
character  and  extent  of  information  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  improve  these  advantages  to  the  greatest  possible  degree. 
Iday  'hey  long  continue  to  seek  no  other  glory  than  that  ot 
being  the  happiest  and  consequently  the  wisest  of  nations. 
Safe  from  foreign  violence  behind  the  mighty  wall  of  waters^ 
■which  the  blessing  of  providence  has  interposed  for  their  de- 
fence between  them  and  Europe,  may  they  abjure  forever  the 
fatal  passion  of  being  feared  and  hated  through  the  world. 
May  their  political  elToi-ts  be  solely  intended  to  secure  their 
own  rights  and  to  establish  the  custom  of  peace. 

Tu.  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento: 
Hne  tibi  erunt  artet,  pacisquk  imi-oneke  mOrem. 
JwK  1930. 


Anr.  XX. — Lt  Trone  Enckante,  Cmle  Indim  tradvit  4u  Pei^  1 
san,  pur  Jtt.  le  Baron  Lescallier.    New  York,  1817. 
A  POEM  pr-eviciusly  unknown  in  Eui-npe  or  America,  trans-'  1 
lated  from  the  Persian  and  published  in  one  of  our  own  cities^  < 
is  a  phenomenon^  we  presume,  without  a  parallel  among  us.  It 
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is  principally  tbis»  which  has  led  us  to  notice  the  woriL  before 
us.  Tlie  merit*  which  our  country  can  claim  for  its  appeal^ 
ance,  stops  with  the  simple  fart  of  its  having  been  printed  at 
New  York.  Baron  Lescallier  was  the  late  consul  general  6[ 
the  Frencli  i^vemmetit*  in  that  city.  It  appears  from  tho 
preface  to  the  work,  that  he  had  passed  some  years  in  India 
in  the  sei'vice  of  his  government.  Having  pursued  the  study 
of  the  Peraian  language  while  in  the  East  on  account  of  ita 
U8efult>ess  to  him  in  the  functions  of  his  offire^  he  continued 
the  study,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  for  the  sake  of  examinin|f 
the  oriental  manuscripts  in  the  king^s  library.  Among  otiieniy 
this  story  attracted  his  attention,  as  interesting  to  the  Euro- 
pean reader,  in  his  opinion ;  and  he  informs  us  in  a  preface  of 
very  bad  English,  that  he  employed  himself  many  years  in 
translating  it  The  work,  as  we  have  it  in  French,  was  pub- 
lished by  subscription,  in  numboi*s  at  New  YoriL,  and  an 
edition  in  English  was  projected  at  the  same  time^  which 
failed. 

We  certainly  agree  with  the  barrm,  that  it  is  intert^sting  in 
one  sense  to  read  the  translation  f>f  a  book  of  this  kind. 
It  is  not  interesting  or  attractive  an  a  skilfully  wrought 
fiction,  as  containing  exalted  sentiments,  or  fine  language. 
But  as  undoubtedly  authentic,  it  shares  the  importance  of  any 
other  genuine  acquisition  from  remote  ages  or  distant  coun- 
tries. A  coin  from  Marathon  or  an  armlet  from  Pompeii 
has  an  interest  to  us  far  beyond  its  intrinsic  value;  and 
a  set  of  tales  like  these,  descriptive  of  the  manners  of  a  per* 
fectly  distinct  portion  of  mankind,  is  read  with  a  curiosity  far 
beyond  the  measure  of  its  literary  execution.  We  do  not 
therefore  think  the  course  adopted  by  M.  Lescallier  >ery 
judicious.  <  He  has,'  it  seems,  <  suppressed  needless  and  un- 
meaning passages,  and  in  some  cases  corrected,  reformed  and 
improved  the  text.'  This  would  have  been  very  well,  had  the 
whole  been  intended  to  be  adapted  to  western  taste  in  the 
manner  of  the  Arabian  tales.  But  as  it  was  not  the  object 
of  the  translator  to  remodel  the  story,  but  to  present  a  speci- 
men of  oriental  manners,  any  alterations  of  the  kind  alludec) 
to  render  our  reliance  on  its  delineations  of  Eastern  manners 
less  confident.  Exactly  in  so  far  as  this  has  been  done, 
and  it  is  nut  easy  from  the  internal  evidence  to  tell  how  fhr, 
the  value  of  the  whole  is  diminished.  It  is  like  smoothing 
from  a  cast  of  an  antique  the  seams  of  the  mouM^  which 
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pmre  it  not  in  have  been  tampered  with ;  it  may  look  neater, 
but  ha.s  lost  part  of  its  value,  Tlicrr  stillf  tmwever,  rcinHinti 
enoii^i  or  orieiitfllism.  in  tlie  Endianted  Throne,  to  ivndcr  it 
vei-y  tedious  to  anjoncarcuBtomedto  thecoiini^xionand  unity 
of  <»ur  worka  of  fiction.  It  is  moreover  tliis  inherent  dullness 
III  most  of  the  oriental  works  of  imaginatiuti,  with  which  we 
have  any  arquaintancp,  which  seems  to  us  one  of  the  true 
grounds  w|iy  the  languages  in  which  they  are  written  are  not 
tnure  studied  by  mpn  of  letters. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  most  of  the  reasons 
given  by  Sir  ^Villiam  Jones,  for  the  neglwt  of  the  study  of 
Asiatic  literature,  are  quite  too  general,  and  such  aa  would 
apply  equally  well  to  every  other  valuable  pursuit,  excepting 
of  course  the  reason  derived  from  the  dilTerence  of  relrgiou 
between  the  great  families  of  the  East  and  West. 

'  Some  men,*  saya  tie, '  never  heard  of  the  Asiatic  wrif  ingfi,  and 
others  will  not  he  convinced  there  is  any  thing  valuahle  in  them  ; 
•omc  pretend  to  be  busy  and  otheta  are  really  itile  ;  some  detest 
the  Pei-sians,  because  they  believe  io  Mahomed,  and  others  des- 
piHC  their  language,  because  they  do  not  understand  it.  We  all 
love  to  excuse  or  conceal  our  ignorance,  and  are  seldom  willing  to 
allow  any  excellence  beyond  our  own  attainments,*  &c. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  pridf,  content,  and  indolence  pro- 
duced by  ignorance,  which  Sir  William  assigns  as  the  causes 
of  the  neglect  of  these  languages,  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
preventing  the  study  of  the  literature  of  the  East.  Nor  is  it 
^  very  good  reason  for  this  neglect,  that  some  men  '  never 
lieard  of  the  Asiatic  writings,*  more  than  it  would  he  philoso* 
pliical  tn  account  for  the  inferiority  of  the  Roman  navies  to 
ours,  by  saying  that  we  build  larger  ships  aud  organize  a 
better  marine. 

Not  however  to  go  into  this  dispute,  we  do  not  know  that  the 
curiosity  of  our  countrymen  will  be  much  excited  tn  the  study 
of  Fci-sian,  by  the  specimen  we  are  about  tn  set  before  them, 
or  that  they  will  think  the  vast  lalmur,  which  M.  Lcscallier 
iderlaies  he  has  employed  upon  it  for  many  years,  very  well 
bestowed.  •  On  y  ti'"uvc,'  says  the  baron,  '  |es  maximes  de 
|a  morale  la  plus  parfailo,  applicables  surtout  a  la  conduite 
des  soiiverains  envci-s  leurs  sujcts.'  Whatever  may  be  the 
'  morality  of  oriental  or  Euntpean  princes,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
I  if  our  Atnerican  presidents  will  profit  greatly  by  the  esample 
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of  a  prince»  who  employs  himself  so  frequently  at  a  distance 
from  bis  cabinet  and  capital^  in  achieving  tlie  love  adventures 
of  his  less  intrepid  subjertH»  by  leaping  into  caldrons  of 
heated  »i!  and  lakes  of  burning  water,  pp.  52,  lOS.  Mr. 
Maturin,  in  his  last  romancCf  has  adopted  one  method  of 
introducing  the  stories  which  are  contained  in  his  collection^ 
which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  originality ;  that  of  assembling 
a  physician's  cabinet  of  skeletons  around  a  table^  to  have  their 
histories  related.  The  Persian  novelist  is  less  singular.  It 
appears  from  him  that  in  the  olden  time^  which  the  translator 
fixes  at  our  era,  there  flourished  a  prince  of  such  wonderful 
virtue  that  it  was  determined  in  the  councils  of  thd  genii  to 
reward  his  great  qualities.  The  prize  fixed  on^  something 
on  the  principli^  of  Pope's  ^  apples  and  cakes/  was*  it  seems»  a 
magnificent  throne.  This  was  accordingly  manufactured^ 
presented,  and  occupied.  When  the  Rajah,  however,  whose 
Tirtues  were  thus  immortalized,  died,  his  successors*  being 
unworthy  of  the  divine  gift,  the  throne  was,  by  the  order  of 
the  great  genius  Ai'nder,  safely  buried,  till  a  prince  worthy 
of  the  illustrious  Bekermadjiet  should  appear.  Under  ground 
therefore  the  throne  remained  for  a  series  of  centuries,  and 
might  in  process  of  time  have  served  for  a  new  theory  to 
some  wondering  geogonist,  when  fortunately  for  all  parties  a 
Bajah  of  great  promise  appears  and  the  throne  is  discovered. 
He  is  not  however  allowed  to  sit  upon  it,  till  the  thirty-two 
guardian  genii  have  related  to  him  an  anecdote  of  its  former 
possessor.  These*  with  some  fragments  of  different  subjects 
form  the  book*  which  the  baron  has  translated.  We  have 
extracted  the  following,  as  having  as  much  mannerism  as 
most  of  these  stories.  It  seems  it  was  the  object  of  the  Rajah 
to  cause  a  princess,  who  kept  obstinate  silence,  to  speak  four 
times.    An  attendant  genius  conceals  himself  in  a  lamp : 

<  Bekermadjiet  converse  avec  la  larope  de  la  reine,  et  lui 
nconte  une  hifttoire,  i  laquelle  la  lampe  fait  unc  observation*  et 
une  r^ponse  qui  fait  rompre  pour  la  premiere  fois  le  silence  i  la 
reine. 

^  Le  Rajah  Bekermadjiet  se  touma  d^d)ord  du  cdt6  de  la  lampe, 
et  lui  adressa  la  parole  en  ces  termer :  oh,  lampe !  11  y  a  bien  aes 
jours  que  je  suis  arrive  dans  cette  ville*  venant  de  tr^  loin ;  je 
n'y  ai  fait  aucune  coDnoiasancc*  je  n'ai  form6  de  liaison  avec  qui 
que  ce  suit,  i  qui  je  puisse  confier  mes  peines,  ou  mes  esp6raoces. 
Votre  Reine  ne  fait  aucooe  attention  i  moi,  et  ne  daigoe  pas  me 
parler. 
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faitenient  h«ar)>iiX(  Ini  ripondit  U  Ibkim,  tcm 

Hit  dkos  la  plu!)  Bgtitble  utiifactian.    Qu^files 

Ure  parmi  naua  t    Quel  motif  a  pu  voua  engager  k 

i  capitate  (l'\utchine,  et  TOtrc  rovaunie  pour  venir 

'" ;,  lid  vommanile  une  Reiae  du  plus  iii6chant  carac- 

I'rince  ne  peut  vuus  £lre  cauipar6  puur  la  bra* 

I  ^tneiositi :  et  joniais  dans  le  inoiide  on  ne  verra 

^ulre  paieil.   Vuub  £tea  ici  lualheureux  et  d£laisx£  ;  n*ave£ 

)  chez  voue  UD  nnmbre  dc  feinmes  aumuins  auasi  bcllea 

eine,  et  bien  plua  aimables  i     Que  pouvicz  touh  espg- 

B  trouver  ici.  que  voua  n'eussiez  pA  voub  procurer  cliez  vuus 

^t  aussi  bien,  et  in^me  avec  avantnge  i 

*  B£kermMdjiet  feignit  un  ersnd  itonnement,  en  entcndant  cea 
roles,  et  demamla  d'od  elTe  provenoient.  I^  ni£ine  voix  lui 
jmndit ;  j'^tnia  de  la  vase  dans  le  fond  d'an  6tang ;  un  ouvrier 

ayaut  creuae  un  puit,  et  apr^s  m'nvoii'  bien  ln\te  et  paitrie  dam 
I'can,  me  batiit  a  coupa  de  maillet,  si  forteinent,  que  mes  us 
furent  briB6«  et  reduits  en  p&te.  En  eel  £tat  il  me  Tdifiinna,  me 
paaaa  an  tour,  et  ine  putit;  enfin  il  me  rgduiait  &  n'avuir  plus 
kucnne  force,  ni  mduie  le  sentiment  de  inun  exiotence.  en  me 
Aiaant  cuire  dans  un  four.  Alors  le  ac61^rat  me  perija  lea  leux, 
ct  fit  de  moi  une  Umpe,  en  garniHsant  mes  j'eux  de  mfichca  et 
rempliBsant  men  corps  d'huile,  dans  P£tat  nu  vous  me  voy ez,  ser- 
Tiot  de  luminaire  dans  cet  apartement.  Je  n'ai  pas  la  faculty  de 
tenir  une  plus  lon^ue  conversation  avec  vout :  je  ne  puii  que  voua 
entendre,  si  vous  dai^^nez  avoir  pour  moi  quelque  complaisance  :  ai 
Tous  avez  quelque  piti^  puur  ma  tnate  situatiun,  racuntez  moi  une 
butoire  ngreable  et  amusante  :  j'aurui  beaucuup  de  plaisir  it  voua 
icouter,  et  cela  me  fera  passer  avec  satiBtaclion  une  partie  cctte 
anit 

*  Ecoutez,  oh  tampe !  dit  le  Rajah  B^kennadjiet,  On  rapporte 
qoe  dana  la  vilie  de  Coboul,  il  j  avoit  jadia  un  marchancf,  qui, 
arec  d'immenses  richesses,  poasiiluit  une  tris  belle  fille,  dont  lea 
charmes  et  la  beaute  itoient  aup6rieurs  i  toutes  les  autree,  et  an 
desBUB  de  tuute  description  :  elle  ravisBuit  tiius  les  cceurs,  et  la 
renommie  de  son  rare  m^rite  s*6toit  tellement  r£paiidue  dans 
tmit  le  pais,  que  les  hommea  les  plus  puissaUB  et  les  plua  con- 
aidinbfea  ambltionnoient  de  I'obtenir  pour  £pouae.  Son  pin 
avuit  d£clar4  qui'il  ne  l^accorderoit  qu'j  celui  des  prjtendana  qui 
anroit  une  proresaion  utile,  dans  laquelle  i)  feralt  preuve  de  la 
perfection  et  de  la  supiriorii^  lea  plug  d6cid6es. 

*ll  y  avoit  dans  eette  ville  trois  jeunes  gens  bien  £Iev£g,  doufis 
de  talena  et  d 'instruction,  adroita,  aimables  et  pleius  d'e^pnt,  ct 
d'adrease.  lla  Be  mirent  Bur  les  rane:8,  et  firant  aavoir  leur  iuten- 
.  tioQ  par  nn  meBBOger  au  pin  de  la  Demoiselle,  en  lui  annon^nt 
quels  itoient  leui-s  professionsi  et  leurs  talens  reapectifa,    I.'un 
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d*eaz  annonfa  qae  son  6tat  ^toit  celui  d'oratear,  et  qa'i  l'£1o- 
quence  et  ao  talent  de  la  parole,  il  joignit  Tart  de  deyiner,  au 
point  que  toot  ce  qui  arrivoit  dans  le  monde  de  bien  on  de  mal,  lui 
^toit  a  i'inatant  d6voil6.  Le  second  se  donna  pour  avoir  I'indus- 
trie  de  fabriqner  an  cheval  de  bois,  ayec  une  vertu  magiqoe  et 
talismanique*  telle  que  ceiui  qui  le  monteroit,  pourroit  parcourir  en 
un  seul  jour  une  6tendue  de  chemin,  que  I'on  ne  pourroit  faire  en 
noins  d'un  mois  par  les  moyens  ordinaires  de  voyager :  et  de  plus 
qn*!!  pourroit  revenir  chez  lui  dans  le  mfiine  jour.  Le  tniisieme 
se  prftsenta  comme  un  excellent  arquebusier  et  tireur  de  fl€ches : 
il  pr6tendit  que  son  adresse  6toit  telle,  que  jamais  il  ne  manquoit 
son  coup,  et  que  toujours  la  fifiche  qu'il  lanfoit  atteignoit  le  but. 

<  Le  marcband  fit  part  i  sa  fille  des  nropmitions,  et  des  difi- 
vens  talens  des  trois  jeunes  gens  qui  pretendoient  i  sa  main  :  elle 
demanda  jusqu'ao  lendemain  pour  faire  connoitre  sa  r^ponse. 

'Dans  la  nuit  suivante,  sans  que  I'on  sut  comment,  la  Demoi- 
selle dispamt  de  la  maison  paternelle.  La  nouvelle  se  r^pandit 
le  lendemain  matin  dans  la  ville,  et  y  causa  une  grande  sensa- 
tion Malgrft  toutes  les  rccherches,  on  ne  put  savoir  ce  que  la 
fille  du  marcband  £tiiit  devenue.  Le  pdre  d6sol6  de  ce  coup 
impr6vu,  fut  d'abord  trouver  celui  des  trois  pr^tendans  qui  avoit 
Part  de  deviner :  il  lui  dit :  ma  fille  a  dispaiu  de  chez  moi  cette 
nuit:  puisque  tous  les  ev^nemens  vous  sont  connus,  apprenex 
moi  ce  qu'elle  est  devenue. 

<  Le  jeune  bomme,  aprds  avoir  r^fl^chi  quelques  iustans,  repon« 
dit  au  pdre :  un  magicien  a  enlev6  votre  fille ;  il  la  tient  enfer- 
m^e  dans  un  cbftteau  fort,  plac6  sur  le  sommet  d'une  montagne 
inaccessible  4  tout  mortel.  II  lui  indiqua  en  m^me  terns  de  quel 
€6t6  et  i  quelle  distance  ^toit  situjbe  cette  montagne. 

'  Muni  de  cette  information,  le  marcband  se  rendit  cbez  le 
second  jeune  bomme,  et  lui  dit :  voici  le  moment  de  fabriquer 
votre  cheval  talismanique ;  nous  y  ferons  mooter  le  tireur  de 
filches,  afin  qu*d  se  rende  au  chftteau  fort  qui  recdle  ma  fille,  sur 
nne  montagne  escarp6e  dont  je  lui  indiquerai  la  direction,  oik 
^tant  parvenu,  il  tuera  le  magicien  ravisseur  de  ma  fille,  et  me  la 
ramdnera. 

<  Le  jeune  bomme  se  roit  tout  de  suite  k  Ponvranc,  et  fabriqua 
le  cheval  merveilleuz;  le  tireur  de  flfiches  le  monta,  et  arriva  aa 
ch&teau  fort,  tua  le  magicien,  et  ramena  la  fille  du  marcband. 

« II  s'6leva  ensuite  une  violente  discussion  entre  les  trois  pre- 
tcndans,  cbacun  d^eux  reclamant  la  possession  dc  la  Demoiselle. 
C'est  moi  qui  dois  I'obtenir,  dit  le  premier,  parce  que  j'ai  fiiit 
connoitre  en  quel  endroit  elle  ^toit  retenue  et  cach^e,  et  oue  sana 
moi  on  n'auroit  pH  la  revoir.  Le  fabricateur  du  cheval  tafismani- 
que  sou  tint  que  son  dioit  6toit  preferable  a  celui  des  deux  autres, 
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parcequC)  sans  le  cheval  qu'il  avoit  Tabrique  et  fourni.  on  n'au* 
Toil  jamaia  pu  ramener  la  Demoiselle.  Le  tireur  de  Heches,  enliD, 
<Iit  aux  autres  :  Vos  pr6fentioas  lont  mal  rouclees;  c'e§t  i  moi 
qu'appartieat  le  droit  d'^pouser  la  Demoiselle.  N'est-ce  pas  ingi  ^ 
qui  ai  tue  le  magicien  qui  la  reteiioit,  et  o'est-ce  pas  moi  qui  I'at 
reconduite  it  son  p^re. 

*  A  cet  endroit  de  »a  narmtiou,  le  Rajah  BJtcrmadjiet  deman- 
da  a  la  lampe:  i  qui  penses-tu  q^ue  la  Demoiselle  doive  ttit 

,  ailjugeeP  La  lampe,  pour  contraner  la  Reine,  dont  I'liumeur 
Ctoit  coonue,  dit:  la  Denioiaelle  duit  ctre  donuee  ea  manage  2 
aelui  qui  a  indiqu^  le  lieu  de  ss  retraile. 

*  La  Reioe,  i  cea  paroles,  se  mit  en  colore,  et  s'^cria  :  scelgrat* 
vagabond  !  Lorsque  tu  te  permets  de  mentirauBsi  impudemmcnt, 
et  de  donner  une  ausst  sotte  d6cisioD  en  ma  prtsenue,  comment 
puis-je  le  suuOrir  ?  Ignorant  qae  tu  ea,  n'est  il  pas  Evident  qu'au- 
cuii  des  prtCcndana  n'a  merits  la  main  de  la  Demoiselle,  autant 
que  le  tireur  de  Arches,  qui,  pour  la  raniener,  a  jtaye  de  bb  per- 
son ne,  et  eiposg  sa  vie  ? 

'  Le  Raja!)  Btkermadjiet,  bien  sitisrait  de  cette  sortie  de  la 
Reine,  se  contenta  de  dire  :  la  reine  a  parte  une  fois  :  lampe,  jc 
r^clainerai  votre  t^moignage.'     pp.  188—194. 

Tlicre  are  some  usrful  notes  interspersed.  Among  them 
the  following  mention  of  the  Pariaa,  whicli  seems  sufficientljr 
probable,  but  whicli  wc  should  liardly  forgive,  if  it  should 
weaken  onr  interest  in  St.  Pierre's  lovely  '  cottage.* 

<  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Choutraa,  Soudrss,  or 
PariaSi  the  inferior  cast  are  as  vile  and  contemptible  as  moat 
Europeans  are  accustomed  to  suppose,  led  by  the  description  of' 
many  writers,  as  tlie  abh^  Raynal.  The  Farias  form  the  great 
number  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  They  exercise  the  mechanical 
arts,  which  are  useful  and  necessary  to  society,  though  not  enno- 
bling. Many  Parias  are  rich,  having  acquired  wealth  by  commerce. 
A  firamin  told  me  of  a  Paria  who  had  written  a  very  valuable 
treatise  of  morals,  whose  name  I  happen  to  have  forgotten.*  p.  6S. 
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par  JH.  L'Mbe  F.  de  la  JHenmiis.    Tome  Premier,  pp.  562. 

Quatri^me  edition.     Paris,  1818. 

Nothing  has  been  published  In  France  upon  the  subject 

of  religion,  since  it  was  decreed,  that  Gnd  might  exist,  and 

^^   the  Houl  be  immortal,  which  has  attracted  so  mucli  attention 
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Iw  this  essay  of  the  Abbe  de  ia  Menimis.  We  quote  our  ex- 
tracts from  tlie  fourth  editiiin ;  wiindert'ul  success  for  a  book 
on  religion  printed  in  Paris.  We  have  seen  tlie  opinion 
expressed  that  the  writer  is  without  a  rival  since  the  time  of 
Bossuet*  He  has  evidently  taken  this  great  man  Cor  his 
model ;  and  is  worthy  to  study  in  such  a  school.  So  far  as 
his  own  strong  and  inquisitive  mind  would  permitt  he  seems 
to  have  come  into  possession  of  the  opinions  of  the  bishop  of 
Meauzy  as  of  a  legacy »  and  to  have  taken  their  sum  total ; 
hot  excepting  his  vehement  opposition  to  protestantism  ia 
every  shape^  and  his  ardent  attachment  to  such  a  modified 
papacy^  as  can  consist  with  the  liberties  of  the  GkillicMi 
church.  Indeed  his  i-everence  is  rather  for  antiquity  In  the 
mass*  than  for  the  Ili>inan  sovereign  of  the  catholic  religion  ; 
although  he  has  emll^[;h  of  this  to  induce  every  protestant  to 
examine  well  the  several  links  in  his  chain  of  argument. 

But  the  title  of  his  essay  shows  sufficiently  that  he  does 
fiot  consider  the  controversy  now  to  exist  in  its  ancient 
form ;  that  it  is  no  longer  a  dispute  what  is  to  be  our  mode 
of  belief,  but  whether  we  will  ha\e  any;  not  with  bigotted 
attachment  to  one  sect«  but  with  indifference  to  all.  Tole- 
ration may  subsist  with  a  Arm  persuasion  that  we  are  our- 
selves in  the  right,  and  zeal  subsist  together  with  knowledge; 
but  the  conjunction  is  probably  less  frequent  than  we  imn* 
gine.  It  is  not  even  reasonable  to  censure  the  spirit  of  pro* 
selytism,  when  it  does  not  show  itself  in  an  obnoxious  shape : 
for  if  we  believe  that  we  possess  a  rich  treasure^  we  may,  in 
all  charity,  be  willing  to  better  the  condition  of  others  by 
imparting  it ;  and  truth,  like  fire,  is  common  property. 

Among  all  the  questions,  which  are  presented  to  the  mind 
of  an  intelligent  observer  of  the  state  of  Europe,  no  one  is 
more  difficult  of  solution  than  the  probable  result  of  the 
notions  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  which  have  floated  upon 
the  surface  of  that  troubled  continent.  While  we  know  that 
superstition  ha<9  been  disrobed,  and  violence  disarmed;  that 
freedom  of  religion  will  be  had  with  conbtitutional  liberty  ; 
yet  it  would  require  a  prophet's  eye  to  discover  how  soon  the 
christian  religion  may  resume  its  influence  in  a  new  form. 
<  The  great  nation*  has  acted  so  powerfully  upon  all  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms^  that  it  occupies  a  large  space  in  this  ques- 
tion. 
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Tliere  are  many  rcflicttuns.  wliirh  strike  us  vividly  upon 
opriiiii^  a  new  Frencli  bonk  upon  i-eligiim ;  but  our  intrnlion 
is  murb  rather  (o  give  our  author's  o|n<iiuiis  than  our  own, 
and  to  truce  his  rea^cmings,  which  we  tbiuk  merit  to  be  well 
canvassed. 

He  has  chosen  his  ground  fiiiHy  ;  and  an  far  as  our  <iwq 
knowledge  of  Fi-ench  sui'iety  goes,  the  diffii  ully  fur  Ihe  de- 
fender of  any  religious  Kysicm  is  not  to  vanqiiislt  fixed 
0)iinions,  but  to  get  a  heaiing.  His  introduction  opens  with 
the  remark—'  that  the  Hge  ttie  most  diseasrd  is  not  that 
whirh  is  passionate  on  the  side  of  error,  but  (hat  which 
neglects  and  disdains  Ihe  truth  :  there  Is  strengili  and  con- 
scciuently  hope,  where  wr  prrrcivo  violent  transports;  but 
when  all  movement  is  destroyed,  when  the  pulse  ceases  to 
beat,  what  can  we  exjie^t  but  an  approaihitig  and  inevitable 
disxolution  V 

Without  announcing  in  so  many  words  that  noble  thought 
nf  Fascal,  that  the  Creator  intenited  in  tlie  union  of  soul  and 
body,  iniclligcnre  and  mutter,  in  ihc  person  of  man,  to  raise 
liis  body  into  a  more  perfect  sympathy  with  spiritual  quali- 
ties  than  we  can  now  imajpne.  the  Abbo  takes  up  the  idea 
and  traces  the  streams  of  error  to  this  abundant  fountain^ 
the  servitude  into  which  the  body  now  continually  brings  the 
Bjiint;  hence  the  neglect,  says  he.  of  the  snenccN  striitly 
intellectual,  for  those  merely  physical,  and  hence  the  disbe- 
lief in  all  revealed  religion. 

We  have  no  room  tbi'  an  extended  examination  of  his 
introduction.  Ihotigh  it  contains  many   principles  of  the  tii-st 
moment ;  but  we  cannot  omit  one  topic  n  hit-h  is  not  new.  bvi- 1 
is  yet  of  the  highest  importance.      After  shewing  into  how  I 
dr^ep  a  subjection  to  mere  sense,  the  heathen  nations  had  ' 
Fallen   before  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  and  that   tht  j 
rc^fincd   Greeks  and   Koinans  worshipped  cruelly  and   lust  ] 
personilied,  he  remarks,  that  the  new  sjstem  would  not  havA  I 
grown  naturally  in  such  a  suit ;    and  that  al  present  we  nrd  | 
not  fit  Judges  of  how  much  rcUgiouu  triitli  natural  reason  ran  I 
discover. — We   have  often  thought  that  this  point,  which  i4  .1 
liigh  enough  to  overhiok  the  whole  field  in  coiitnversy  wim  I 
those  who  reject  revelation,  ought  to  be  guarded  as  an  ita«  J 
pn't;na'>le  otit-pnst;   for  we  are  convinced  that  lh>'  enemifli 
ofihristianity  enter  and  draw  their  great  slock  of  tvea|Hi-is. 
from  her  celeatial  armory.      If  they  will   tell  us  that  the 
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bible  is  nnnecessary,  and  tbat  we  know  the  unity  of  Gkidy  tbe 
extent  of  bis  providence,  tbe  sacredness  of  moral  duties*  and 
tbe  future  retribution  without  it,  and  therefore  infer  tbat 
we  neeil  not  go  farther  into  its  doctrines,  let  us  deny  them 
their  premises  and  demand  examples  from  among  tbe  heathen 
to  prove  these  reasonable  truths  /—putting  it  to  the  modesty 
of  one  or  all  of  them  to  answer  whether  they  have  more  of 
reason  in  their  keeping,  than  was  in  tbe  soul  of  Cicem.  If 
they  take  Cicero  and  Seneca  as  examples,  doubtless  many  of 
them  will  be  better  men  than  we  have  seen  them,  but  they 
will  find  themselves  in  dark  uncertainty  upon  many  truths^ 
which  they  now  assume  as  axioms.    The  Abbe  remarks,  . 

*  It  was  necessary  that  Christianity  little  by  little  should  recti- 
fv  and  elevate  the  reason  of  men,  and  that  this  same  reason 
snould  be  in  a  state  to  combat  against  it,  without  dishonoring 
itself  too  much  by  the  follj  of  its  sophisms.  Celsus,  it  is  true, 
discussed  questions  of  great  importance.  We  find  in  the  frag- 
ments which  remain  of  his  writings,  in  the  fenidst  of  a  crowd  of 
absurd  opinions  and  extravagant  thoughts,  the  seed  of  objections 
to  the  foundations  of  faith,  reproduced  with  more  art  by  Rousseau. 
But  theeitreme  superiority  of  the  latter,  his  high  ideas  upon  God, 
upon  his  providence  and  Justice,  upon  our  nature,  duties  and 
destiny,  wtiich  the  author  of  Emilius  has  mingled  with  his  errors, 
ideas  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  purely  christian,  show  what 
an  immense  spoce  Christianity  has  caused  the  human  mind  to 
traverse  during  the  ages  which  separate  the  first  adversaries  of  our 
doctrine  from  the  Genevan  sophist.'  p.  19. 

<  But  whether  attacked,' says  our  author,  <  through  its  profes- 
sed principles  or  the  vices  of  false  disciples,  vet  amidst  all  the 
removals  and  ruins  of  human  governments,  Christianity  stands, 
like  those  ancient  monuments  of  e^pt»  from  which  the  wander- 
ing Arab,  who  in  the  evening  UBocr  the  shelter  of  their  immove- 
able mass  pitches  the  tent  which  he  is  to  remove  in  the  morning, 
attempts  in  passing  to  detach  some  stones,  but  becomes  speedily 
fatigued  witn  his  Kuitless  labours,  and  plunging  forward,  disap- 
pears in  the  unknown  solitudes.' 

There  is  no  human  work  that  is  perfect,  and  no  man  with- 
out his  errors : — it  is  well  when  they  fall  under  the  latter 
head  of  the  general  division  into  great  and  small.  This  disci- 
ple of  Bossoet,  in  his  rage  for  generalizing,  is  resolved,  if  we 
will  not  let  the  French  philosophers  have  all  our  religion,  that 
we  shall  come  over  to  his  party,  and  affirms  that  there  is  no 
middle  ground  between  the  rejection  of  the  authority  of  the 
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cljurcti  and  absolute  atheism.  *  Lutherans.  Socitiians,  De- 
ists and  Athcista,'  because  they  hold  this  in  common  that 
popes  and  cuuncils  are  not  alnno  suflicient  to  command  our 
credence,  seera  to  be  held  by  him  in  pretty  nearly  the  same 
esteem,  and  to  flourish  together  equally  in  the  odour  of  sanc- 
tity. It' we  needed  such  caution,  this  indiscnminate  censure 
is  good  reason  Tor  not  swearing  oui-sclves  in  to  any  human 
authority.  We  will  not  trouble  our  readers  to  show  how  argu- 
ments are  Erood  against  Rousseau,  which  do  not  apply  t'l  alt 
but  one  sect  of  chn§tians.  It  is  certainly  very  convenient  in 
dialectics  first  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  thinking 
man  that  some  authority  must  be  submitted  tu  in  the  matter 
of  religion,  and  then  to  define  authority  after  your  own  fash- 
ion. This  we  consider  the  prime  sophism  in  our  auth'ir's 
reasonings  against  the  prostestants. 

Vet  if  we  approve  not  ofevery  thing  in  tills  champion  against 
so  j^reat  and  prevailing  an  error  as  indifTcrence  to  all  religion, 
let  us  not  diMniHS  those  arguments  which  ai-e  excellent  in 
part  without  any  examination;  and  in  kindness  let  us  scarce- 
ly count  it  arrogance  in  him,  who  has  met  the  specious  ob- 
jections of  infidels  with  reason  and  elof|uence,  that  he  has 
been  so  elated  with  his  success  against  tiiese  Saracens  that 
he  could  not  withhold  his  arms  from  our  christian  borders. 
The  Byzantine  capital  was  not  safe  in  the  time  of  (he  cru- 
sade ;  the  red-cross  knights  stopped  at  Cyprus  and  Constan- 
tinople, as  well  as  at  the  walls  of  Acre.  Hear  our  author*!  j 
description  of  the  error  he  combats. 

'  Atheism,  says  Leibnitz,  will  he  the  Inst  of  heresies;  and 
eHect,  the  indifference  wliidi  follows  in  its  train  is  not  a  doctrincf  -' 
since  tljey  who  are   really  indifferent  deny  notliing,  affirm  noth-  J 
ing — they  do  not  even  cfoubt,  for  doubt,  a  state  of  suspense  be- 
tween contrary  probabilities,  suppoies  a  previous  examination. 
Theirs  ia  a  systematic  ignorance,  a  voluntary  sleep  of  the  soul, 
which  wastes  its  force  in  resisting  its  own  (lioughts  anil  contend- 
ing  against  importunate  remembrances,  a  universal  swallowing  up 
of  all  the  moral  faeulties— an  absolute  privation  of  ideas  upon  , 
that  which  it  is  most  important  for  man  (a  know.     Such  is,  as  far   , 
at  least  as  language  can  represent  what  oOers  nothing  but  what  i»   ^ 
vague,  undecided  and  negative,  such  is  the  hitleous  and  sterile  ^ 
monster,  which  ia  called  indiBerencc.     All  the  philosophical  theo-    , 
Hes,  all  the  doctrines  of  impiety  have  melted  and  disappeared  in 
this^devonring  system — the  real  tomb  of  intelligence,  wiierc  she  de- 
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•cendB  aloiier- Aaked-^btndoned  alike  by  troth  and  error^^-an 
tmptj  sepuichret  where  not  even  bones  can  be  perceived.'    p.  SS. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  essajf  consists  of  general  considenu 
iions  upon  religious  indifference,  and  setsout  with  Pascal's  great 
jmaxiro,  that  *  opinion  is  ihe  queen  of  the  world/  It  is  well 
written,  and  a  great  part  of  its  matter  may  be  snmroed  up  in 
the  following  quotation  from  M.  de  Bonald^  and  the  Abl^e'a 
comment  upon  it. 

<  <(  I  do  not  fear  to  advance.*'  says  M.  de  Bonald,  ^  that  there 
b  nothing  tndifierent  in  nature,  law,  manners,  arts  and  sciences^ 
and  lea»t  of  all  in  religion.  In  every  thing  there  is  true  and 
false,  good  and  evU,  order  and  disorder :  moral  good  and  evil^ 
philosophical  good  and  evil,  political  go<Ki  and  evu,  literary,  oia- 
toricaU  poetical  good  and  evil,  &c«  ^*  Man.  in  reality,  is  only 
indifierent  upon  what  he  is  ignorant  of,  or  of  what  doef  not  exist 
with  respect  to  him.  He  is  in  the  relation  of  love  or  hatred  with 
every  object  ot  his  thoughts^  and  holds  to  his  judgment  sometimea 
more  than  to  life  itself.  Hence  the  innate  desire  to  make  our  opin- 
ions prevail,  even  upon  the  most  frivolous  subjects^-heiice  the 
charm  of  study,  so  much  the  more  intense  as  our  intelligence  is 
more  cultivated  and  extended—hence  controversies  of  every  kind^ 
upon  natural  science  and  upon  morals,  upon  theology  and  upon 
grammar— -hence  «ect8,  and  academies,  and  public  c^uarrels,  and 
tneatres,  the  passions  which  shake  society,  and  the  virtues  which 
preserve  it;  hence,  in  fine,  that- spirit  of  proselytism,  so  ridiea- 
lously  made  the  cause  of  reproach  to  christians,  and  which  is  met 
with  wherever  any  sort  of  conviction  exists,  in  conversation  and 
in  the  pulpit,  in  politics,  in  literature,  in  philosophy,  and  in  reli- 
gion, with  this  only  difference,  that  in  religion  it  is  more  durable 
and  more  noble,  because  it  contains  more  truths,  and  truths  more 
important.  Speak  to  that  laborer,  occupied  in  digging  the  earth, 
of  the  laws  of  attraction  which  keep  it  in  its  orbit ;  unintelligible 
to  him,  your  discourse  will  leave  him  indifierent  concerning  what 
he  is  ignorant  of  Yet  it  is  far  from  the  fact  that  these  laws  are 
in  themselves  indiffeient,  orjudgedtobe  so  by  the  astronomer 
who  demonstrates  their  existence,  and  calculates,  by  their  means, 
the  celestial  phenomena,  and  is  never  fati^^ued  with  contemplating 
their  admirable  regularity  and  abundant  applications. 

*  Thus  the  domain  of  indifference  is  retrenched  as  intelligence 
is  developed.  God  is  indifferent  about  nothing,  for  he  knows  every 
thin;:— .-natter  is  indifferent  about  every  thing,  for  it  knows  no- 
thin  -.:nau,  placed  between  these  two  extremes,  is  more  or  less 
indiftierent,  as  he  is  more  or  less  ignorant  or  wise^  that  is,  as  he  ap- 
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proaches  beings  purely  material,  or  the  Being  supremelj  tntelli- 
geiit ;  whence  it  come»  tlial  materialism  cunaucts  tu  speculative 
iiKliOereoce.  and  cunsequently  to  degradation,  wliijsl  religion  is 
raising  man  to  God,  in  familiarising  him  with  the  mubt  luftj  ideas 
atiil  the  mnit  spiritual  ductrines  ;  inlinilely  perfects  his  intelli- 
gence, and  permits  him  tu  he  indifferent  ahout  nothing,  which  io- 
leiesta  him  esBeuliallj.*  p.  56. 

The  author  divides  thme.  wim  are  in(1iB*ei-ent,  into  three 
seels.  First,  they  who  conniiler  i-oligioii  only  as  a  political 
iiistituti'in.  Dfcesaary  for  the  lower  orders  of  soriety  ■  the 
second,  who  adroit  the  necesHiiy  of  a  i-eli$;iaii  fnr  all  men.  but 
who  rejei't  revelation  ;  ttte  Ihiid.  who  are  n»t thorough  in  their 
Intliffereiire ;  who  ackooNtled^e  the  ■leci'SNtiy  of  revtali-d  re- 
lifcioii)  but  permit  the  denial  of  tlie  truthn  uhirb  it  teachea, 
with  the  exception  of  ceruiii  rundameotal  artirles. 

Having  aniiouiired  this  order  in  his  di»rusHion,  he  roncludes 
his  chapter  with  intreatin^  those  for  wliom  his  work  is  iiilend- 
ed  tu  lay  aside  alt  spirit  of  contention. 

'  llf  what  line  is  it  to  deceive  ourselves  ?  we  do  not  destroy  the 
truth  in  ohstinately  mistaking  it  ;  it  remains  no  less  what  it  is, 
and  its  day  will  cumesuoner  or  later.  In  that  inevitable  day,  and 
which  IN  already  near  us,  the  vanity  of  having  repelled  the  light 
will  be  little  cnu^olation.  Let  us  then  receive  it  with  joy  from 
whatever  quarter  it  come.  Let  us  honor  the  intellect,  which  has 
been  giteii  u«.  in  niaiiig  it  to  the  contemplation  of  thai  truth,  in- 
finite, immutable,  which  holds  in  ila  buiom  our  eternal  interests. 
Oui  perfection  ia  to  know  it,  and  our  happiness  tu  love  it.  Creat- 
ed for  it,  and  for  immortality,  Itt  us  reflect  that  our  life  is  ahout 
to  escape  from  us  forever,  let  u*  lift  our  view  higher,  and,  travel- 
lers fur  a  moment  in  foreign  regions,  let  os  not  place  a  sad  pride 
in  persuuding  ourselves  that  we  have  no  native  country.'  p.  66. 

We  should  far  exreed  the  limits  which  wo  propone  for 
ourtehett.  if  we  were  to  esainine  the  several  chapters  in 
order,  or  attempt  to  point  out  siime  errui-H  an  ue  suppose  in 
n-asiining.  anil  Home  de<  I  at  nation  againsr  the  ProteslanlSr 
after  a  very  (riumpliant  coui-He  of  argoincnt  agamsi  thr  infi- 
dels. We  shiill  leave  the  work  to  the  diKcriininalin;;  sense 
of  our  readers,  when  we  have  m;ide  some  stlet  U'mH  Imm  his 
arguments  ngainst  Ihe  nystein  of  Rousseau. 

H  ■  shows.  f()r  his  iirst  r|a-.s  of  I'lilso  opinions  tlnvl  no  state 
ev.r  h.H.  or  ever  ran  exis'  without  rrligioti.  (hat  it  l»  h»d 
in  tneor^  and  worse  in  practicCj  to  atlem^t  to  stiike  a iine 
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of  division  between  those»  who  may  be  philoflophlcal,  and 
those  who  must  be  religious ;  and  he  asserts  that  it  is  not  re»- 
soninff,  but  infectious  example  and  the  shame  of  appearing 
cr^nlousf  which  has  brought  infidelity  into  the  very  cottage^ 
of  France. 

The  second  class  of  the  Abbe's  adversaries^  and  by  fisur 
more  numerous  than  the  preceding,  are  they  who  hold  the 
truth  of  an  positive  religion  doubtful,  who  believe  that  each 
ought  to  follow  that  in  which  he  is  born,  who  acknowledge 
only  natural  religion  to  be  true.  Rousseau  is  the  eloquent 
defender  of  this  system.  The  existence  of  God,  the  spiritn- 
ality  of  the  soul,  the  existence  of  a  future  life  in  his  Tiew  are 
sacred  doctrines  and  incontestable  truths.  He  affirms,  *  that 
real  duties  are  independent  upon  human  institutions,'  and 
that  *  without  faith  no  true  virtue  exists,'  and  since  virtue 
is  every  man's  duty,  that  ^  there  are  doctrines  which  every 
man  is  bound  to  believe.'  So  far  welL  But  instead  of  rea- 
soning that,  therefore,  we  should  choose  wisely  between  con- 
tradictory systems,  he  adds  that  if  we  do  so  and  mistake,  we 
deprive  ourselves  of  a  great  excuse  at  the  tribunal  of  the 
Sovereign  Judge.  *  Will  he  not  sooner  pardon  an  error,  in 
which  we  have  boeu  brought  up,  than  one  which  we  have 
dared  to  select  for  ourselves  2' 

<  Either  this  discourse  has  no  sense,  or  the  anfhor  supposes  that 
a  true  religion  exists,  for  if  there  were  no  such  thing,  there  could 
be  no  danger  of  mistake  in  seeking  it ;  and  since  two  contrary 
doctrines  cannot  both  at  the  same  time  be  true,  there  can  only 
exist  one  true  religion,  and  Jean  Jacques  avows  this  in  so  many 
words. 

<  ^  Among  so  many  different  reli^ons,  which  naturally  proscribe 
and  exclude  each  other,  one  only  is  good  ;  if  indeetl  there  be  one 
that  is  so."  The  necessary  conseouence  of  all  this  is,  that  all 
men  are  bound  to  embrace  the  good  one.  But  this  conclusion 
leading  too  directly  to  Christianity,  he  denies,  and  he  pretends 
that  we  cannot  discern  the  true  religion ;  and  since  some  one 
is  necessary,  he  advises  us  to  follow  that  in  which  we  are  born. 
He  is  then  obliged  to  maintain  that  all  religions  are  indifferent 
—that  is,  equalTy  good  and  equally  true.  Hear  him  explain  him- 
self. <'  I  look  upon  all  peculiar  religions  as  so  manj  salutary  insti- 
tutions, which  prescribe  in  each  country  an  uniform  manner  of 
honoring  God,  by  a  public  worship,  and  which  may  all  have  their 
reason  in  the  climate,  in  the  government,  in  the  genius  of  the 
people ;  or  in  some  other  real  cause,  which  makes  one  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  another." '  Emilias,  torn.  iii.  p.  184. 
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And  again} 

<  Honor  in  general  all  the  foandere  of  Tonr  reipective  modes  of 
worship ;  let  each  one  render  to  his  own«  that  which  he  believen 
he  owes  to  themit  hnt  let  him  not  despise  that  of  others.  Thej 
have  had  great  genius  and  great  virtues— these  are  always  estimir 
ble:— they  said  that  tliey  were  the  envoys  of  God— this  maj  or 
nay  not  be  true.'    Lettre  i  M.  de  Beaumonti  p.  Ir^d. 

Upr>n  which  the  Abbe  comments. 

*  lliis  is  the  first  time  that  I  hear  the  great  virtues  of  Mahomet 
spokrn  of.  Fur  the  rest,  since  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  envoys  of  God  taught  error^  and  on  the  otiier  hand,  that 
a  religion  founded  upon  imposture  could  be  a  true  religion,  the 
last  cited  phrase  signifies  literally— it  is  possible  that  all  re- 
ligions may  be  I  rue,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  all  false,  lima 
we  may  choose  between  this  proposition,  and  tlie  two  others, 
which  are  not  less  naturally  ueduced  from  the  principles  of 
Rous&eau-^-^  that  all  religions  are  equally  true/'— >'  that  there 
exists  only  one  true  religion." 

*  For  a  reader,  who  wishes  to  understand  himself,  it  is  not  a 
li^ht  labour  to  seek  to  pot  the  author  of  Eroilius  in  agreement 
with  himbelf.  This  task  has  something  in  it  to  disgust  the  most 
subtle  reasoner.  Thus  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages,  Rousseau 
teaches  us,  that  *^  there  are  doctrines  which  every  man  is  aUiged 
to  believe,''  and  ^«  that  nothing  is  truly  essential  but  moral  du- 
ties $"  and,  as  if  to  render  the  contradiction  more  preceptible,  he 
adds  iuimeiliately,  that  ^*  the  inward  worship  is  the  first  of  these 
duties,''  and  tliat  ^  without  faith  uo  true  worship  exists."  V\  hat 
stranj^  confusion  of  ideas !  is  inward  worsbip  morality?  Is  faith 
morality  ?  And  if  no  virtue  exist  without  faith,  how  can  virtue 
be  an  essential  duty,  except  faith  he  so  toe.*  p  .12S,  124 

*  After  a  magnificent  euloeium  upon  the  gospel,  he  adds  ^  with 
all  this,  the  gospel  is  full  of  incredible  things,  of  things  which  are 
repugnant  to  reason,  and  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  sensible 
man  to  conceive  of,  or  admit*  (Einile,  torn.  iii.  p.  187.^ 

^This  seems  pi»sitive— listen  a  little  and  he  will  tell  you  that 
<<  Christianity,  nut  that  of  today,  but  that  of  the gospelj  is  a  religioa 
huly,  sublime,  true.^' '  Cofiirat  Socialj  p.  194. 

*  Thus  Christianity  is  a  religion  holy»  sublime,  and  impossible 
to  be  admitttd  by  an^r  bensible  man:  Christianity  is  repugnant  to 
reason,  and  chriBtianity  is  a  true  religion.  DiMsile  admirers  of 
tl.is  inconclusive  sophist!  With  what  a  good  grace  do  you  re- 
proach chrLntidUs  witn  their  obedient  faith.  Christianity,  examin- 
ed carefully,  seems  to  them  as  to  your  master,  a  ^rue  religion,  and 
they  believe  in  it:  good  people/ whom  prejudice  blinds  to  the 
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degree  that  they  do  not  perceive  that  it  is  iroposaible  for  anj 
sensible  man  to  admit  this  holy,  sublime^  true  religion,  which  is 
repugnant  to  reason/  p.  128. 

*  Absolute  indifference  to  religion  is  then  the  foundation  of  this 
system,  an  hundred  times  more  insulting  to  the  Divinity ,  than 
alheismi  and  more  humiliating  to  man,  to  whom  they  dare  to  say/ 
«-^^  Blind  creature,  weak  mortal,  incapable  of  discovering  truth} 
whence  have  you  the  <  inexcusable  presumption''  to  seek  to  know 
it  ?  Whether  it  exist  or  not,  what  does  it  concern  you  ?  It  exists 
not  for  you.  Your  '  duty*  is  to  obey  blindly  all  the  villains,  who 
may  style  themselves  *  cnvo^^  of  Ood^^  Whatever  error  they 
teach,  you  must  love  it.  Whatever  worship  they  establish,  you 
mnst  ^  practise  it  Hineerelif.*  Has  chance  given  yoo  birth  in  a 
pagan  coHnti7  i  Adore  the  Oods  of  your  countiji  sacrifice  to 
Jupiter,  to  Mars,  to  Priapus,  to  Venus  $  piously  initiate  yaur 
daughters  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  In  Kgypt  you 
must  render  divine  honors  to  sacred  crocodiles,  and  the  ox  Apis ; 
among  the  Phoenicians}  you  must  offer  your  children  to  Moloch; 
in  Mexico,  jou  must  take  up  arms  to  vanquish  human  victims 
for  the  horrid  idol  that  is  there  worshipped ;  elsewhere  you  must 
prostrate  yourself  humbly  before  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  before  stones 
and  plants,  and  relics  of  animals,  the  impure  remains  of  death. 
Were  you  born  at  Constantinople  }  Repeat  from  the  bottom  of 
your  heart,  God  is  God  |  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet  At  Rome 
yon  must  despise  this  same  Mohomet  as  an  impostor.  All  these 
religions  and  a  thousand  others  are  ^  so  nmmf  smbttainf  tnsKtuttoiis 
tphxch  tiave  their  reasam  in  the  clvnate,  in  tha  goverimienl,  or  in 
the  genius  of  the  people,  or  in  some  other  local  cauMe^  which  ren- 
tiers one  preferable  to  tlie  other.*  Here  is  the  only  difference, 
and  without  tormenting  himself  to  choose,  the  wise  man  hi^ds 
himself  to  that  which  chance  has  given  him." 

*  Such  is  in  its  simplicity  the  doctrine  of  Jean  Jacques,  for  the 
only  restriction  which  he  offers  is  visibly  chimerical.  ^  The  duty 
to  rollow  and  love  the  religion  of  our  country  does  not  extend,'* 
says  he»  ^  to  doctrines  contrary  to  good  morals.**  Ver^  well.  But 
who  are  the  people,  who  in  obeyine  their  religions,  imagine  that 
they  wound  the  obligations  of  morality.'  p.  130, 131. 

We  offer  this  as  a  specimen  of  our  author'a  strength*  or 
of  Rousseau's  weakness,  or  of  both.  We  recommend  the 
fourth  and  fifth  chapters  to  their  attention^  who  are  car^ 
ried  away  by  the  prevailing  theories  of  the  age. 

It  would  draw  us  out  into  a  sea  of  discussion*  to  set  about 
analysing  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters*  where  he  considers 
the  system  of  tlie  protestants  about  the  sufficiency  of  the  scrip* 
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tarca  and  of  a  belief  in  iU  futiilamental  doctrines.     TUct-a 

mm  many  mistakeH  and  misstalcmentM  j    but  wc  L»po  iw 

intoiitiunal  misrepreseutatimia.     Tlicro  is  wlieat  riiDUgli  with 

'ihtt  rhafl<  to  lepaj'  the  labour  of  wiiinuwinR  the  h^ap.     This 

one  piijiriplf.  at  least,  is  clear  from  it  all : — th^t  if  we  pro- 

fesB  to  believe  in  a  revf^liitinnt  we  must  liuld  it  lo  be  of  su- 

I'^rcmr  autliotity, .mil  acomprtent  Iribunal  tocnndem'iernira, 

Becausu  we  do  not  receive  eilher  pope  or  council,  wc  do 

lot  therefore  pronounce  human  r«asun  the  only  guide ;  and 

pstead  of  the    Abbe's  Hfiserlion,  that  *  the  6U)ircmacy  of 

luman  reason  in  the  matter  of  failh  is  the  fundamrntal  doo 

rtrine  o<    prutcstantisia.  and  also  of  di'ismi'  we  declarei  that 

•tiie  Hubmiflsion  of  human  reason  in  matters  of  faith  to  tha 

''Mcred  scriptures  Is  what  the  deist  denies,  and  what  the  pro* 

"teslant  belirvoa,  and  it  is  therefore  that  he  docs  not  take  the 

pope  and  councils  as  joint  anthoi'ity.     The  protoetant,  by 

his  principles,  is  obliged  to  btlieve  all  that  his  reason  per> 

ceives  is  revealed :— fur  as  Lord  Bacon  says  in  his  *  Advance- 

jinrnt  of  Learning* — *  if  we   believe  only  what  is  agreeable 

jio  our  own  apprehension  of  things,  we  give  consent  to  the 

natUr  and  not  to  the  aulhort  which  is  no  more  than  we 

ihould  allow  to  a  suspected  or  discivdited  witness.' 

When  we  look  over  <he  latter  part  of  this  volume,  we 
Vgrct  that  the  author  has  not  found  time  yet  to  complete  his 
jian.  In  our  humble  apprehenKian  ho  had  then  been  more 
'taiiefully  and  hunoiirabty  ncrupifd,  than  in  aiding  M.  de  Cha- 
%aubrtand  in  writing  philippics  ngain^it  the  '  libernls,'  and  ia 
%hDwifl|;  bow  much  the  madness  of  the  Conservateur  exceeds 
tiic  madness  of  the  Minerve.  We  cannot  yet  rid  ourselveB 
of  the  fascination,  which  hangs  around  eloquence,  in  what- 
icver  cause  it  be  enlisted;  and  we  think  the  portion  of  tinith 
^lio  his  writings  sogi-eat  as  to  make  them  a  valuable  addition 
tJo  the  public  stores  of  human  intellect.  While  his  errors  run 
in  such  wide  and  preposterous  channels,  as  the  allirming  that 
the  circulation  of  the  bible  is  the  reason  of  the  increase  of 
icrime,  we  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  M.  Boojamin-Confltant, 
being  sufGcientty  taken  up  ourselves  in  the  astonishment  of 
■beholding  this  new  advocate  for  the  scriptures.  We  fear 
that  it  is  a  little  from  the  spirit  of  opposition  that  ho  comes 
much  out  of  his  ordinary  track  ;  but  we  commend  his  new 
,ioR|  and  shall  be  glad  to  find  his  party  upholding  the 
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« 

flcriptareSf  rather  than  writing  madrigals  in  the  degaot 
strains  of  *  c*est  la  (ante  de  Roimeau/ 

To  be  sure,  it  is  in  no  sort  difficulty  to  expose  the  abovr- 
dity  of  the  theologian»  who  pronoances  Christianity  tiie 
divinest  benefit  that  ever  came  from  heaven,  and  yet  declaims 
about  the  poisonous  tendency  of  the  circulation  of  its  sacred 
books.  We  have  been  much  interested  in  obseriing  the 
recent  change  of  opinions  in  France.  Let  the  ultras  land 
despotism  and  ignorance  if  they  will ;  if  it  have  the  good 
efiect  of  mailing  all  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty  the 
advocates  for  scriptural  knowledge. 

The  Abbe  de  la  Mennais  has  a  horror  too  of  Lancasteriau 
schools ;  and  has  introduced  into  this  very  book  an  eulogiura 
vpon  the  benefits  of  popular  ignorance ;  p.  41'^*  We  regret 
that  he  has  not  rather  attempted  the  instruction  of  the  secu- 
lar clergy  of  his  churchy  whether  in  Paris  or  in  the  depart- 
Bientsy  in  the  means  of  extending  the  influence  of  religi<inf  to 
save  them  from  the  tiresome  task  of  repeating  ancient  fables. 
It  is  not  long  since,  in  a  city  second  only  to  the  capital,  in 
numbers,  wealth,  and  learning,  we  ourselves  heard  a  discourse 
in  the  principal  church,  made  up  almost  solely  of  the  legend 
of  the  miraculous  discovery  of  a  saint's  relics,  as  described 
at  large  in  the  infallible  history  of  St  Gregory  of  Tours. 
Bossuet  himself  could  not  persuade  us  that  it  had  not  beeu 
better  to  have  read  our  Saviour's  sermon  on  the  mount,  ia 
the  vulgar  tongue. 

But  we  must  close  our  remarks ;  and  we  cannot  take  leave 
of  this  book  with  a  better  proof  of  our  desire  that  it  should 
be  generally  read,  and  of  our  grateful  sense  of  obligation  to 
the  author  in  spite  of  our  many  points  of  difference,  than  in 
the  following  quotations  which  we  are  assured,  whoever  has 
a  human  heart  must  feel  the  force  of. 

<  In  the  history  of  Christianity,  nations  commence  and  end— 
they  pass  with  their  customs,  their  laws,  their  opinions,  their 
sciences;  one  only  doctrine  rennains  always  believed,  notwith- 
standing the  interest  which  the  passions  have  not  to  believe  it  ; 
always  immoveable  in  the  midst  of  this  rapid  and  perpetual  move- 
ment; always  attacked  and  always  justified,  always  sheltered 
from  the  changes,  which  centuries  bring  upon  the  roost  solid  insti- 
tutions-—the  most  accredited  systems;  always  the  more  astonish- 
ing and  the  more  admired  in  proportion  as  it  is  the  more  exam- 
ined ;  the  couselation  of  the  poor,  and  the  sweetest  hope  of  the 
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ridi ;  the  segii  of  the  people^  and  the  restraint  of  kinga ;  the  rale 
of  the  power  which  it  moderatea*  and  of  the  obedience  which  it 
aanctifiea;  the  great  charter  of  humanity*  where  eternal  justice, 
not  willing  that  even  crime  should  be  without  hope  and  without 
protection,  stipulates  for  mercy  in  favour  of  repentance ;  a  doc« 
trine  as  humble  as  it  is  profound,  as  simple  as  it  is  high  and 
magnificent;  a  doctrine  which  subjugates  the  most  powerful 
senius  by  its  sublimity^  and  proportions  itself  by  the  clearness  of 
Its  light  to  the  most  feeble  intellect — in  fine  an  indestructible 
doctrine,  which  resists  every  thing,  triumphs  over  averv  things- 
over  violence  and  contempt,  over  sophisms  and  scaifulds,  and 
powerful  in  its  antiquity,  Its  victorious  evidences  and  its  benefits, 
eeems  to  reign  over  the  human  mind  by  right  of  birth,  of  conquest, 
and  of  love* 

*  Such  is  the  religion,  which  some  men  have  chosen  to  make 
the  object  of  their  indifference.  What  Bossuet,  Pascal,  F^n^lon, 
Descartes,  Newton,  Leibnitz,  Buler  believed  after  the  most  atten- 
tive examination,  what  was  the  continual  subject  of  their  medita- 
tions is  not  judged  worthy  of  a  moment's  thought.  In  despising 
Christianity  without  understanding  it, they  think  to  raise  themselves 
above  all  the  genius  and  virtue,  which  has  appeared  on  the  earth, 
durins;  eighteen  centuries,  and  absurdly  proud  of  a  careless  dis- 
dain for  the  truth,  whatever  it  be,  they  are  inflated  because  they 
keep  up  a  neutrality  of  ignorance  between  the  doctrine  which 
produced  Vincent  de  Paul  and  that  which  produced  Marat. 

*  Whether  God  exists  or  not,  whether  to  this  short  life  succeeds 
a  life  that  is  lasting,  whether  the  only  duty  is  to  follow  our  wishes 
or  whether  we  ou^t  to  regulate  them  b^  a  fixed  and  divine  law : 
we  wish  to  know  every  thing,  these  things  excepted.  Men  are 
agreed  that  every  thing  interests  them  except  their  eternal  fate. 
They  have  not,  say  they,  time  to  think  of  it ;  but  they  have  abun- 
dance of  leisure*  when  tne  question  is  about  satisfying  the  most  friv« 
olous  fantasy.  They  have  time  for  business— time  lor  pleasures — 
and  they  have  not  time  to  examine  whether  there  be  a  heaven  or 
a  hell.  They  have  time  to  instruct  themselves  in  the  mobt  vain 
trifles  of  this  world,  where  they  only  pass  a  day ;  and  they  have 
not  time  enough  to  assure  themselves  whether  there  exist  another 
world,  which  they  must,  whether  happy  or  miserable,  inherit  eter- 
nally. They  have  time  to  take  care  of  a  body,  which  is  about  to 
dissolve,  and  none  to  inform  themselves,  whether  it  incloses  an 
immortal  soul.  They  have  time  to  go  Tar  to  convince  their  eyes 
of  the  existence  of  a  rare  animal,  a  curious  plant,  and  they  have 
none  to  convince  their  reason  of  the  existence  of  God.  Incon- 
ceivable blindness!  And  who  will  not  exclaim  with  Bossuet: 
<(  What!  is  the  charm  of  sense  so  strong  that  we  can  foresee 
nothing  ?'* 
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<  We  have  seen  conricti  laugh,  dance  upon  the  scaffiildy  but  the 
death  which  thej  braved  was  iaevitable,  nothing  could  save  them 
from  it  In  the  invincible  necessity  of  dying,  tney  strove  against 
natvre,  and  found  a  sort  of  brutal  "consolation  in  astonishing  the 
eyes  of  the  people  by  the  sight  of  a  gaiety  more  frightful  than  the 
anguish  of  fear  and  the  agony  of  despair.  Bot  that  a  man,  uncer* 
tain  whether  his  head  is  not  about  to  &11  in  a  few  hours  unider  the 
aie  of  the  executioner,  and  certain  of  saving  it,  if  he  will  only 
convince  himself  of  the  reality  of  the  danger  which  menaces 
him,  should  remain  in  repose  m  this  terrific  doubt,  and  prdfer 
before  life^  some  moments  of  pleasure,  or  even  of  listlessnesSy 
which  a  shocking  and  disgraceful  punishment  is  to  terminate  % 
this  is  what  we  luive  never  seen,  this  is  what  we  can  never  see* 

*  Whatever  contempt  we  affect  for  an  existence,  brief  and  bnrb 
dened  with  so  many  pains,  we  are  not  so  easily  detached  from  it; 
there  is  no  apathy  so  profound,  that  the  announcing  of  ity  die  idea 
alone  of  approacning  death,  does  not  awaken.  What  do  I  say  9 
Every  thing,  which  touches  us,  whether  in  our  health  or  goods,  or 
enjoyments  or  opinions  or  habits,  startles,  alarms,  transports  os 
out  of  ourselves,  inspires  us  with  an  indefatigable  activity—and 
we  are  indiflferent  about  nothing  but  heaven,  hell,  eternity*'  p. 
5877. 

« <<  This  life  is  the  dream  of  a  shadow,''  says  Pindar.  When 
we  consider  from  a  certain  heieht  the  objects  upon  which  the 
activity  of  the  human  mind  usually  exercises  itself,  we  are  aston- 
ished at  the  littleness  of  the  circle  in  which  it  voluntarily  incloses 
itself;  and  that  so  little  is  sufficient  to  amuse  its  curiosity  and  to 
deceive  the  infinite  desire  of  knowledge,  with  which  it  is  consum- 
ed. I  know  of  nothing  which  marks  more  the  misery  of  man  than 
this  surprising  facility  to  content  himself  in  some  frivolous  em- 
ployments, with  an  immense  ca^city  for  truth.  He  loves  it 
naturally,  an  invincible  instinct  induces  him  to  seek  it  inces* 
santiy :  it  is  his  end,  his  repose,  his  happiness,  and  there  is  nothing 
which  can  take  the  place  of  it.  I  do  not  speak  either  of  the  poor 
man  absorbed  in  booily  labour,  or  of  the  rich  man,  agitated  in  the 
emptiness  of  pleasure ;  I  speak  of  those  who  hold  from  heaven 
an  independent  condition  with  elevated  sentiments.  What  do 
you  think  habitually  fills  up  their  thoughts  ?  The  Eternal  Being-* 
the  immutable  laws,  whicn  he  has  established.  Oh !  no :  they 
will  wear  out  their  life  in  combining  words,  in  studying  the  rela- 
tion of  numbers— *the  properties  of  matter'—it  needs  no  more  to 
satisfy  their  powerful  intellect  Why  do  you  speak  of  Ood  to 
that  learned  man,  who  fills  the  world  with  tne  noise  of  his  name  ? 
How  do  you  suppose  that  he  will  listen  to  you  P  Do  you  not  see 
that  at  this  moment^  his  mind  is  altogether  occupied  in  the  decon- 
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Citi<m  oTafiltyUtherto  rebelUoas  to  hit  anal^u.  Wait  till 
hu  Made  known  to  the  iniYerte  a  new  acid  a  then  perfaapa 
yon  will  be  pemiitted  to  discourte  with  bim  about  the  infinite 
jMn|,  who  haa  created,  aa  in  sport,  the  universe  and  all  that  it 
contauia.  This  other  man  composes  a  historr,  a  poem,  a  phj,  a 
romance!  on  which  he  imagines  his  glory  depends ;  do  not  dis* 
tarb  h]m--Jie  mast  make  haste^  for  death  approaches-— and  what 
inconsolable  grtefy  if  it  arrive  before  he  has  put  the  last  touch  to 
his  fame !    It  is  tme  that  be  is  ignorant  of  his  own  nature,  of  the 

gace  which  he  occupies  in  the  order  of  beiaffs,  of  bis  future  des« 
niea,  of  what  he  may  hope,  of  what  he  ongnt  to  foar ;  he  doea 
not  know  whether  there  exists  a  God,  a  true  religion,  a  heaven— 
a  bell«-bot  he  has  long  since  taken  his  side  in  fliese  matters,  he 
does  not  disqaiet  himself— -he  does  not  think  of  them.  These 
things  are  not  clear,  says  he$  and  immediately  he  acts  as  if  it 
were  clear  that  they  were  only  dreams.'   p.  890. 


Abt.  XXI.-— 1.  Oaii  Irutidi^umum  (kmmenlani  IV.  e  codkc 
retcripto  bibUotheeas  capUularia  VeronenMf  auapiciis  Ikgim 
Scientiarum  Jieademicce  Barusstcm  nunc  primum  editu  Jlc* 
otdit  Fragmentum  veteris  j^irisconsutti  de  jure  fisci^  ex 
alHsejusdmbiKiatkecmmemln'aniBtr^^  Berolinf* 

1B20.  8vo*  pp.  S48. 
SL  Ulphiliepartmn  ineditarum  in  Jhhbrorianis  pdHmpsestis  ab 
JBtngdo  Majo  repertarum  specimen,  canjundis  cutis  ejusdem 
Majif  et  CaroU  Odaroii  CastUUonm  editum.  Medidan.  1819* 
4to.  pp.  60. 

Thbbk  two  works  aeera  to  us  among  the  greatest  literary 
curiosities  of  the  day*  Though  they  have  of  course  no  other 
connexion,  we  mention  them  together  for  the  similarity  of 
fortunes  which  they  have  experienced.  Of  the  first  of  them, 
the  Institutions  of  Gains,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
a  notice  in  any  English  or  American  journal.  The  discove. 
ry  of  the  work,  of  which  the  second  is  a  specimen,  has  been 
Buentioned  in  the  British  journals,  and  also  in  our  own,  but 
we  have  seen  no  notice  of  the  publication  itself. 

The  length  of  time  for  which  th^  learned  of  Europe  had 
been  engaged  in  the  study  of  antiqiiiql^  and  the  diligence  with 
which  the  libraries  of  manuscripts  bad  been  explored,  had 
very  neariy  exhausted  all  hope  of  discovering  any  more  re- 
maina  of  the  ancient  literature.    Delusive  hopes  were  occa* 
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sioniklly  thrown  oat  of  recovering  some  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  classics  from  the  Arabian  tintislations,  supposed  to 
have  been  made  of  tbem  under  the  Caliphs  ;  and  Erpenius 

Sives  us  the  assurance  of  a  respectable  traveller^  that  the 
ecades  of  Livy  were  in  existence  in  the  library  of  the  em- 
peror of  Morocco  at  Fez.  These  same  pi*ecious  decades 
were  also  reported  to  be  in  the  Sultan's  library  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  we  have  lately  observed  a  revival  of  similar 
fairy  tales. 

The  discovery  of  an  ancient  library  at  Herculaneum^  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  hundreds  of  manuscripts,  known  to 
be  nearly  eighteen  centuries  old,  and  the  invention  of  a  meth- 
od of  unrolling  and  decyphering  them,  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  curiosity  of  the  learned,  and  excited  new  hopes  of  the 
discovery  of  some  of  the  lost  treasures  of  ancient  literature. 
"We  have  in  preparation  an  account  of  the  efforts,  which  have 
been  made  in  unrolling  the  Herculanean  manuscripts*  from 
the  earliest  attempts  down  to  the  late  unsuccessful  project  of 
Dr.  Sicklcr,  to  which  such  liberal  patronage  was  extended  by 
the  British  government,  and  the  experiments  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  of  which  the  result  is  not  yet  ascertained.  In 
Smeral,  it  is  well  known  that  all  the  hopes  founded  on  the 
erculanean  rolls  have  been  most  vexatiously  disappointed  ; 
that  nothing  of  great  interest  has  been  discovered  ;  and  that 
what  has  been  discovered  has  been  so  much  mutilated  in  the 
process  of  unrolling  as  to  be  rendered  nearly  worthless. 

A  new  hope  was  excited  a  few  years  since  by  the  discove- 
ries of  the  Abbe  Maio,  in  the  Ambi*osian  library  at  Milan* 
and  this  hope  has  as  yet  received  all  reasonable  fulfilment. 
Such  of  our  readers  as  take  an  interest  in  this  subject  are  ac- 
quainted in  general  with  his  discovery  of  several  lost  works 
of  antiquity  ;  among  them,  the  letters  of  Pronto,  some  frag- 
ments of  Cicero,  and  an  epitome  of  the  Roman  antiquities  of 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  of  which  the  portion  that  repre- 
sents the  lost  books  has  been  printed. 

These  discoveries,  it  is  well  known,  have  been  made  in  what 
are  called  codices  rescripti,  or  now  more  frequently  by  the 
Greek  name  palimpsestL  It  was  an  obvious  resort,  in  the 
scarcity  and  dearness  of  {mrchmeiit,  to  take  an  old  manu- 
script, and  efface  the  writing  from  it,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  a  new  work  which  w^s  valued  higher.  The  taste  of  the 
age  would  of  course  decide  what  works  should  be  erased  and 
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^bat  sulistitoted  as  more  valuable ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that,  in  the  middle  ages,  Cicero  and  Enripides  would  stand 
bat  an  indi&erent  chance  when  weighed  in  the  scales  ^ith  the 
epistles  of  a  church  father^  or  the  acts  of  an  cecumeniral 
council.  Nay  there  are  many  cases  already  di8r«)vercd,  in 
which  the  scriptures  themselves  have  been  effaced  to  make  way 
for  homilies  and  legends. 

In  fact^  one  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  of  the  scrijitures  had 
long  been  known  as  a  re-written  one.  It  is  that>  which  is  de- 
i^ribed  by  Wetstein  in  his  preface  to  his  New  Testament,  as 
number  C*  It  contains  externally  some  of  the  Greek  works 
of  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  to  make  room  for  which  valuable 
compositions,  as  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Peter  Allix,  the 
scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  effaced.  The 
discovery  of  this  ma!«uscript  does  not  appear  to  have  excit- 
ed the  attention  which  it  deserved,  nor  do  we  hear  much  again 
of  codices  rescript!,  till  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Maio  at  Milan 
again  called  the  public  attention  to  them.  That  celebrated 
scholar  found  that  many  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  Ambrosian 
library  at  Milan  were  thus  re-written,  some  of  them  even  a 
second  time  ;  and  that  the  ancient  ink  had  penetrated  so  deep, 
ly,  that  by  the  apfiliration  of  chemical  agents  it  could  be 
drawn  out  and  rendetied  legible.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  additions  which  he  has  made  to  ancient  literature  by  the 
works  thus  discovered  ;  and  the  two  works  which  stand  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  of  which  one,  however,  ahme  was  found 
by  Mr.  Maio,  will,  we  think,  prove  more  interesting  and  val- 
uable, than  any  thing  in  this  way  which  has  yet  b^n  found. 

The  first  of  them,  the  Institutions  of  Gaius,  or  Caius  as 
be  is  commonly  called,  is  a  treatise  on  the  rivil  law  of  the 
Antejiistinianean  age.  This  work,  in  its  original  form,  had 
shared  the  fate  of  most  of  the  two  thousand  works  on  the 
preceding  jurisprudence,  (W)m  which  the  Pandects  were  com* 
piled,  and  was  lost.  An  epitome  of  it.  however,  was  in  exist- 
ence, prepared  by  order  of  Alaric  II,  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths, by  Anianiis  his  referendary*  and  constituting,  with 
other  similar  epit-omes  of  the  elder  codes,  and  of  some  trea- 
tises of  Ul|iian  and  Paulus,  a  corpus  juris  for  the  Visigoths. 
This  compilation  had  survived  the  chances  of  time,  and,  un- 
der the  name  of  Corpus  Juris  Alaricianumi  was  familiar  to 

•  Prolegomena^  p.  27. 
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civilians^  and  formed  the  chief  amount  of  the  Antejustinia- 
tieaii  law* 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  in  the  year  1816,  we 
think*  the  baron  Niebuhr,  neptiew  of  tlie  well  known  Arabian 
traveller,  and  a  professor  in  the  university  at  Berlin,  was^ 
with  great  liberality  on  the  part  of  tho  Prussian  government, 
appointed  minister  resident  at  Rome,  in  the  avowed  design  of 
affording  him  an  opportunity  of  revising  and  perfecting  on 
the  spot  his  work  on  the  R(iman  history,  to  which  we  hive 
already  alluded  in  a  preceding  article  of  this  number.  Two 
volumes  oidy  of  this  history  as  yet  are  published,  and  wo  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  opinion  of  those  authorized  to  judg^,  that  it 
takes  precedence,  as  well  for  ingenuity  as  learning,  of  every 
thing  whic  h  has  been  written  on  the  early  periods  of  tho 
history  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time  we  are  as  yet  inclined 
to  look  upon  his  peculiar  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
state  as  paradoxical. 

Mr.  Miebuhr  made  his  journey  to  Italy,  at  a  time  when  the 
discoveries  of  the  Abbe  Maio  had  excited  great  sensation  in 
the  learned  world.  He  stopped  at  all  the  libraries  of  manu- 
scripts as  he  passed,  and  as  he  informs  us  in  a  letter  publish- 
ed in  the  Berlin  journal  for  the  history  of  the  civil  law,  he 
discovered  at  Wikrzburg  and  Munich  some  re-written  manu- 
scripts of  the  scriptures.  But  on  his  entrance  into  Italy  ho 
had  the  good  fortune  to  make  a  discovery  of  this  kind,  which 
must  be  allowed  to  be  the  most  brilliant  of  the  kind  which  has 
yet  taken  place.  In  the  course  of  a  two  days'  visit  at  Vero- 
na, he  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  cathedral  of  that  city 
a  rc-written  manuscript  of  the  entiro  Institutions  of  Gains,  i^ 
which,  as  we  just  observed,  nothing  but  the  epitome,  compil- 
ed for  the  Visigoths,  had  been  preserved. 

This  discovery  was  immediately  made  known  to  the  pub- 
lic in  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Niebuhr  to  Messrs.  Savignyy 
Goeschen,  and  Eichhom,  jun.  the  conductors  of  the  journal 
to, which  we  have  just  alluded.*  It  is  from  this  letter  that 
we  derive  the  principal  details  of  Mr.  Niebuhr*a  discove- 
ries, for  we  are  surprised  to  find  in  the  edition  of  Gains  him- 
self, which  is  bef(A*e  us,  not  a  word  of  preface,  introduction,  or 
prolegomenon,  by  which  any  thing  relating  to  the  work  could 
be  learned.  But  we  would  not  have  our  readers  flatter 
themselves  that  it  will  end  here ;  for  we  much  mistake  if 

*  Zeitgchrift  fur  Geschichtliche  SechtswiaiBenschaft,  yol.  iii.  p.  129* 
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this  delusive  forbearance  rto  not  rorcbn<le  b  volume  of  noticua^T" 
illuHlriitionst  coramcnts,  and  appeiiiliccs,  fur  beyond  Die  mug* 
nitude  of  the  text  itscti'. 

From  the  letter  of  Mr.  Nicbubr  it  ajipears,  that  in  liii 
short  visit  at  Verona,  he  uxs  so  ronunate  as  to  discovei 
I.  a  leaf  from  an  ancient  juiist  hitherto  unknown,  eviii 
Antejustiuiancan,  and  BHtTihcd    \ty   M<'sar».   Niehuhr  anAi_ 
Savigny  to  Gaius ;    i.  two  fle]iai'ate  leaves  much  darnagedTfl 
of  an  unknown  ancient  jurist;  and  S.  a  codex  reacrijitiis  oCV 
«n  ancient  jui-ist,  liince  found  (o  he  the  Institutioas  ol  liaiufl^  % 
of  which  an  edition  is  n<m  puhlishi^d,  under  the  title,  as  waj 
bavH  given  it  at  the  bead  uf  our  article.  i 

The  two  first  articles  are,  in  [xtint  of  extent,  quite  incon  ; 
Biderahle  ;  and  (hough  now  fbr  the  first  time  introduced  to*  i 
general  nulice,  cannot  be  callt-d  new  discoveries  on  the  part^ 
of  Mr.  Niebuhr;  since  they  were  mentioned  by  MaffV;i  eighty*  J 
years  ago  -n  his  Verona  Illustrata,  |i.  461,  and  copied  in  pari*  1 
into  the  appendix  uf  another  work  of  that  remarkable  schul^  \ 
ar,  called  Uotlrina  della  Grazia,  p.  fiG— Ul.     Not  withstand^' 
ing,  however,  the  reputation  of  Maft'ei,  and  his  well  deservw  1 
ed  character  for  almost  universal  scliolurship,  it  will  rcadil/-' 
be  ronceived.  tlint  neilher  the  Verona   Illustrata,  nor  tli& 
Doctrine  of  Grace,  were  dipositaries  of  these  frngmenta,  verjr'  J 
favorable  to  their  circulation  among  the  civilians.     Tlisf" 
fragment  of  antiquity,  however,  must  be  well  bid   which  ■ 
German  scholar  will  not  find  out ;  and  it  isjustlj'  mentiunefl^ 
by  Savigny,  as  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  at  the  moment  i 
when  these  leaves  were  now  detected  again  by  Mr.  Niehulup' J 
in  a  decayed  manuscript  at  Verona,  (hey  should  have  atlracU  J 
ed  the  notice  of  Mr.  Ilaubold,  professor  of  the  law  at  I.eip#^ 
zig.  who  had  accidentally  fallen  upon  them  in  the  work  rf*  J 
Maffri.  and  had  made  (hem  Ih^subject  of  «  Prngram,     Short  f 
as  the  fragments  are,  they  illnatrate  some  points  of  the  Km 'I 
man  law,  as  is  minutely  stated  by  Mr.  Uaubuld,  in  a  suhse-  J 
qurnt  number  of  the  Journal  above  mentioned. 

But  it  is  the  third  article,  the  Codex  Rescriptus,  novr 
found  to  be  the  Institutes  of  Gams,  which  is  fur  the  nioxt  vaU  i 
liable,  of  which  the  credit  of  the  discovery  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  Mr.  N'tehtihr,  a  credit  enhanced  by  the  fact,  thk 
this  important  relic  of  antiquity  had  escaped  the  notice  a 
so  skilfid  n  person  as  Malfei,  who  was  fur  a  long  time, 
mui-eiivcr,  conversant  with  the  library  over  which  Mr.  Nie* 
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bahr  oiily  had  the  (ipportanity  of  casting  a  rapid  i^ance* 
<  I  have  yet  to  communicate  to  joa/  writer  Mr*  Niebuhr, 
<the  most  important  tidings,  viz.  that  there  is  {Mvaeryed  at 
Verona  as  much  of  an  ancient  juristt  as  would  fill  a  mod- 
erate octavo  volume,  of  which,  however^  I  have  be^i  able 
only  to  transcribe  one  leaf  as  a  specimen  and  a  prooL  I 
had  begun  even  at  Wiirzburg  to  look  out  for  tte8cripta» 
and  soonifound  one,  which  contained  however  only  fragments 
of  the  Itala.  [the  Latin  version  of  the  scriptures*  wbick 
preceded  St.  Jerome's.]  At  Munich,  I  looked  through  all 
the  ancient  manuscripts  and  parchments,  but  found  among 
them  all  but  one  Rescriptm.  it  was  a  portion  of  the  biblo 
under  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Gennadius  de  Vitiis.  At  Verona» 
however^  a  better  fortune  awaited  me.  The  manuscript^ 
number  thirteen,  containing  epistles  of  St.  Jerome,  a  pretty 
thick  quarto  volume  from  the  ninth  centui7,  is  written  over 
again  with  the  exception  of  at  moHt  a  fifth  part,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  new.  Of  the  part  originally  written  and 
effaced,  a  portion  is  theological,  hut  by  far  the  greatest  part 
jurisprudence.  It  is  written  in  the  same  hand  as  the  leaf 
of  Gaius  just  described.  The  volume  is  of  good  size  and 
the  margin  broad.  Single  words  of  a  pale  colour  could  bo 
distinguished  in  the  parts  where  the  old  and  new  lines  do  not 
exactly  coincide,  and  from  these,  the  subject  of  the  work  could 
be  conjectured,  \  hough  nothing  farther  could  be  ascertained 
without  chemical  means.  As  tlie  best  agents  were  not  to  be 
had  at  Verona,  1  was  obliged  myself  to  pi*epare  in  haste  an 
infusion  of  galls,  which,  though  it  but  imperfectly  answered 
the  purpose,  showed  at  least  what  might  be  effected  by  the 
hydro-sulphate  and  the  prussiate  of  potash.  According  to 
my  conjecture,  it  is  a  work  of  Ulpian.' 

Mr.  Niebuhr,  as  has  ap|)cared,  was  less  fortunate  in  his 
conjectui*e  than  in  his  discovery ,*and  it  has  turned  out  to  be  the 
Institutions  of  Gaius  as  Mr.  Su> igny  more  correctly  antici- 
pated.^-Scarce  was  the  discovery  known  in  Germany,  when 
the  Prussian  government  despatched  two  scholars  to  trans- 
cribe the  manuscript  for  pubHcation.  The  i>ersons  deputed 
on  thisen*and  were  Pi-ofessor  Gosschen,  a  respectable  jurist, 
whom  we  have  just  named  as  one  of  the  conductors  of  the 
journal  for  the  history  of  the  ciril  law  at  Berlin,  and  Pro- 
Tessor  Bekker,  well  known  for  his  incredible  diligence  in  the 
collation  of  manuscrijits,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an 


editum  of  the  entire  worlm  of  Plato  from  a  new  collation 
of  fifty  manuscripts  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  his  dialogues  ; 
for  the  anecdota  Gr»ca;  and  for  the  firat  edition  of  Aim>I1o- 
nius  Dyscolus  on  the  pronoun,  contained  in  Wolf's  museum. 
Mr.  Bekker  also  liad  the  singular  good  fortune  to  i^efnid  at 
Ravenna  the  renowned  manuscript  of  Aristophanes,  which 
had  been  deplored  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  England  and 
Italy  as  lost,  but  which  by  some  oversight,  not  very  much  to 
the  credit  of  those  whose  business  it  was  to  see  plainer,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  all  the  time  lying  unobserved  in  the  library 
at  Ravenna. 

Committed  to  such  good  hands^the  manuscript  of  Gains  was 
transcribed,  with  all  expedition,  and  a  copy  of  it  had  been 
iMready  made  in  the  autumn  of  181 8.  By  what  cause  the 
edition  has  been  so  long  delayed  does  not  appear ;  not,  we 
presumef  the  preparation  of  the  notes,  for  though  the  short 
commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page  appears,  from  a  cursory 
inspection,  to  have  been  drawn  up  with  great  eruditiont  yet 
it  is  a  learning  of  tlie  kind  which  stands  easily  at  the  com* 
mand  of  an  experienced  teacher  of  the  science. 

Of  Gains  himself,  the  author  of  this  i*escued  fragment,  neijt 
tp  nothing  is  known.  He  is  generally  placed  in  the  age  of 
Adrian  or  the  Antonines*  but  it  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Hugo 
of  Gottingen,  that  he  must  have  written  at  least  under  Cara- 
calla.*  Some  of  the  modem  civilians  hkve  been  scandalized 
that  he  should  have  descended  to  us  witSi  the  simple  name  of 
Gains,  and  have  been  inclined  to  argue  from  this  circumstance 
that  he  is  a  fictitious  |>ersonage,  a  paradox  evidently  untena- 
hie,  and  refute-d  by  Mcerman  in  the  animadversion  on  GaiuSf 
contained  in  the  seventh  volumeof  his  Thesaurusof  the  civil  laWf 
p.  676,  where  may  also  be  found  various  other  details  of  his  per- 
son and  works,  too  minute  to  interest  the  general  i*cader.  For 
an  enumeration  of  his  works,  and  of  autliors  who  treat  of 
him,  we  refer  those  who  wish  for  farther  information,  to 
Fabricius*  Bibliotlieca  Latina,  Vu  525  ;  to  Hugo's  Manual  of 
the  history  of  the  Roman  law,$  30r,  and  to  Haobold*s  Insti- 
tutinnes,  i«  p.  278,  where  an  ample  literary  notice  is  given. 

The  quotations  of  Gains  by  Boethius,  by  the  author  of  the 
Comparison  of  the  Mosaic  and  Roman  laws,  and  in  the  Pan- 
dectsy  had  furnished  the  means  of  rectifying  some  portions  of 
the  epitome  of  Anianus,  and  the  whole  mass  was  wrought 

*  CiriUst,  Mafcas*  voL  ii*  p.  358. 
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together  bj  the  learned  civilians  of  modem  times,  as  nearlj 
as  |K)6sible  into  the  orif^nal  form.  How  far  the  fi*agroentB  of 
the  work  existing  in  these  several  sources  will  assist  in  fill- 
ing up  the  lacuns  and  illustrating  the  readings  of  the  new 
fouyd  luanuHcript  remains  to  be  seen  by  those,  who  may  make 
a  study  of  the  work  of  Gaius*  lie  was  continually  mentioned 
by  the  German  civilians  of  the  present  day,  even  before  the 
edition  of  his  Institutions  had  lefl  the  press.  The  dlHCovery 
of  this  manuscript  was  frequently  pronounced  to  promise  an 
era  in  the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  and  to  exceed  in  import- 
ance any  other  which  had  been  ma<le,  since  that  of  the  man- 
uscript  of  tlie  Pandects,  The  subject  is  mentioned  in  this 
strain  by  Mr.  Hug«i,  in  an  article  in  the  Gottingen  Literarjr 
Journal,  for  Jan.  1820,  though  the  ii^orkthcn  was  not  aU 
printed.  We  are  apprehensive,  however,  when  we  reflect 
on  the  mass  of  Roman  law  condensed  intd  the  Corpus  Juris^ 
and  contained  in  the  Jurisprudentia  Antejustinianea,  as  well 
as  on  the  mutilated  and  illegible  state  in  which  the  Verona 
manuscript  ap|iears  to  exist ;  that,  though  single  questions  of 
learned  jurisprudence  may  receive  light  from  the  discovery^ 
yet  no  new  point  of  great  practical  moment  will  be  dis- 
closed :  and  that  the  state  of  the  manuscript  will  cause  two 
doubts  to  be  started  for  every  one  it  settles. 

The  work  is  printed  with  great  discretion.  The  lines,  as 
they  exist  in  the  original,  are  parted  off  in  the  impressiun, 
and  all  tt&e  lacunsB  of  letters  or  words  are  letl  unsupplied  in 
tlie  text.  In  the  margin  tIJby  are  filled  up  according  to  the 
probability  of  the  case  and  the  judgment  of  the  editor,  tlie 
correctness  of  which  the  reader  has  the  means  of  estimating. 
In  a  second  margin  is  the  commentary,  to  which  we  have 
alluded. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  second  work  at  the  head  of  the 
article.  This  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  and 
are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  this  interesting  publication, 
to  the  Gottingen  Journal  for  March  9,  1820.  We  alluded  to 
the  discovery,  of  which  this  is  a  specimen.  In  our  number  for 
January  1820,  p.  122.  The  Gothic  language  is  perhaps  en- 
titled to  he  considered  the  oldest  of  many  kindrei)  dialects  of 
the  ancient  Teutonic  stock,  and  is  therefore  interesting  to  us 
as  the  oldest  form  in  which  the  ground  work  of  our  na- 
tive tongue  exists.  Of  this  Gothic  dialect,  nothing  (save 
some  fragments  too  small  to  be  named)  was  known  to  be 
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extant,  but  flome  remains  of  the  translation  of  the  scripturee 
made  in  the  fourth  century  by  the  Bishop  Ulphilas.  Thes9 
fi-agmeuts,  moreover^  with  a  single  exception^  existed  but  in 
one  manuscript,  called  the  Silver  Manuscript,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  letters  were  plated* 

I'hls  manuscript  is  so  curious,  that  our  readers  will  pardoa 
us  for  dwelling  a  moment  on  it*  It  is  estimated  to  be  a  thou- 
sand years  at  least  old,  and  till  the  beginning  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century  was  preserved  in  the  abbey  of  Werden  in. 
Westphalia.  By  some  unknown  accident  it  was  transferred 
to  Prague,  iu  Bohemia,  in  the  course  of  the  thirty  years' 
war>  w hen  it  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Swedra  among  the  rest 
of  the  plunder  of  that  city,  and  was  sent  by  them  to  Sweden. 
In  the  reign  of  Christina  it  found  its  way,  it  is  not  known  by 
What  means,  into  Holland.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that 
it  was  presented  by  Christina  to  Isaac  Yossius ;  while  others 
think  that  this  learned  man  packed  it  up  with  his  baggage  in 
returning  from  Sweden,  probably  in  consideration  that  the 
manuscript  was  defective  in  that  part  which  contained  the 
translation  of  the  eighth  commandment.  Be  this  as  it  will^ 
it  was  bought  in  Holland  by  (he  Swedish  chancellor,  Mag- 
nus Gabric)  de  la  Oardie,  who  presented  it  to  the  university 
of  UpsaK  where  it  still  exists,  and  is  justly  reputed  one  of  the 
most  valuabli'  fragments  of  ancient  literature. 

^'he  fragments  of  the  Gospels  contained  in  the  Silver  Man- 
-  usrript  have  been  three  or  four  times  published.  In  the  year 
1758,  f .  A.  Knittel  discovered  another  fragment  of  the  Go- 
thic version  of  Ulphilas  in  the  ducal  librai^  at  Wolfenhiittel, 
and  what  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  a  veiy  singular  coin- 
cidence with  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Maio,  the  fragment  of 
Ulphilas  found  by  Knittel  in  the  library  of  Woirenbiittel  was 
also  in  a  Codex  Rescriptus.  It  had  been  originally  written 
in  the  Gothic  character,  and  with  a  parallel  Latin  version^ 
but  had  been  effaced  to  make  room  for  the  Origines  of  Isidore 
Hi»paliensis.  This  discovery  was  immediately  announced 
by  Knittel.  in  a  program,  and  the  fragments  published  two  or 
three  years  afterwards*  Tliey  consist  merely  of  a  few  parts 
of  chsqiters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  but  furnish  the 
groun^Jikork  of  a  clever  quarto  volume  in  the  hands  of  KnitteL 

*  See  on  this  subject  Michaeltt  Introduction,  iii«  130  et  seqa,  and 
Rosenmulkr  Uaiidbuch  fUr  die  Litentur  der  biblischen  Kritik  una  Exe- 
gQie«  iii*  156. 
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Such  was  the  situation  of  things,  in  relatioh  to  our  docn- 
netits  in  the  Gothic  language,  when  Mr.  Maio  announced  at 
Milan  the  splendid  discovery  of  failher  portions  of  this  ven- 
erable versioiiy  by  a  notice  in  the  journals  in  the  month  of 
September  1817,  called  avis  coucernant  une  nouvelle  de^ 
couverte  d'Ulphilas  dans  la  bibliotheque  ambrosienne.  The 
work,  of  which  we  have  |>laced  the  title  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  is  a  specimen  of  this  discovery  ;  and  it  appears  frooi 
the  ai^ology^  \%hich  Mr.  Maio  and  bis  collaborator  make  for 
the  pos<9ible  imperfectiuns  of  their  work,  that  it  was  prepared 
in  the  space  of  two  months, — a  preparation  of  which  a  part 
was  the  learning  of  the  Gothic  language ! 

It  appears  from  the  notice  of  this  specimen  in  the  Gottin- 
geii  Journal  for  March  1820,  and  which  seems  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Grimm  of  the  library  at  Cassel,  well  known  to 
tliose  conversant  in  these  studies,  as  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful cultivators  of  the  ancient  Teutonic  dialects,  that  the  por- 
tions of  the  version  of  Ulphilas  retrieved  by  Maio  were  found 
scattered  in  live  different  manuscripts  in  the  Ambrosiaii 
library.    They  are  described  as  follows : 

1.  A  quarto  manuiM^rtpt  of  204  pages,  containing  the  homi- 
lies of  St.  Gregory  on  Ezekiel*  These  homilies  were  appa- 
rently written  in  tlie  eighth  century,  and  the  manuscript  was 
prepared  by  effacing  the  Gothic  version  of  considerable  parts 
of  PauPs  £pi8tles. 

2.  A  quarto  manuscript  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century*  con- 
taining the  Commentary  of  St  Jerome  on  Isaiah.  Thii 
also  was  originally  written  with  the  Gothic  version  of  sosio 
of  the  Pauline  epistles. 

d.  Is  a  Latin  manuscript,  of  which  the  original  contesta 
were  portions  of  the  Grothic  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

4.  An  old  Latin  manuscript  of  the  Gospels,  containSy  on  m 
single  leaf,  a  fragment  of  the  Gothic  version  of  St.  Matthew* 
and  joining  by  a  remarkable  coindence  to  the  fragments  of 
the  *  Silver  Manuscript.* 

5.  A  folio  manuscript  of  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalce* 
dony,  contains  ten  re- written  pages  of  some  Gothic  homilies 
of  an  unknown  author,  in  which  are  quoted  several  passages 
of  the  gos|ielF.  It  is  said,  in  subsequent  accounts,  thst  since 
fliQ  Abbe  Maio's  i*emoval  from  the  Ambrosian  library  at 
Milan  to  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  he  has  discovered  more  of 
these  Gothic  homilies,  and  thus  contributed  still  fiu*ther  to 
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anlarging  ilie  stock  of  materiab,  for  the  study  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  Eiigiisti  language.  It  is  to  be  regi-etted  that  so 
little  of  the  Old  Teitameut  has  as  jret  been  retrieved. 

The  eyes  of  the  learned  world  are  on  ihe  researches  which 
Mr.  Maio  is  now  making  in  the  Vatican ;  and  if  their  im- 
portance be  to  chat  of  his  dic«>veries  at  Milan,  in  the  pnipor- 
tion  of  the  stores  in  these  two  libraries,  vie  Inay  almost  hope 
to  go  behind  the  Alexandrian  canon*  and  recover  works  not 
Miy  now  \oH\f  but  nearly  so  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
— diristian  era. 


AXT.  XXn. — Inquiry  into  the  Retatian  of  Cau$e  and  EffecL 
By  Thomas  Browiu  M  D.  F.  JL  8.  Edinburgh^  ^c  Fro^ 
feasor  of  Morai  FhUosophy  in  the  University  qf  Edifdmrgh9 
Third  edition.    Edinburgh,  1818.    8vo,  pp.  569. 

A  WHoiiS  article  of  solid  metaphysics  is  a  plienomenon^ 
f  Aat  perhaps  requires  apology,  as  well  as  explanation.  We 
*  will  therefore  briefly  submit  our  reasnns  for  its  appearance. 
t  The  philosophy  of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Bniwn  is  scarcely 
I  bown  in  this  country.  It  >%as  presumed  that  considerable 
^  Interest  would  attach  among  us  to  the  speculations  of  the  suc- 
5  censor  of  Dugald  Stewart,  whose  oi^n  work  on  the  Mind  has 
'teased,  we  believe,  th^>ugll  as  many  e<!itions  in  the  United 
^Btiites  as  in  Gi'eat  Britain,  and  who  is  well  known,  on  he- 
P^oiDing  emerit^^9  to  have  warmly  recommended  Dr.  Bniwa 
the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  ufiiversity  of  Edin- 
rgh.  But  farther,  thei*e  is  a  vague  belief  among  those  who 
but  partially  arqnatntrd  with  the  nature  of  the  late  pro- 
r's  speculaticmsy  that  they  coincided  too  nearly  with  tho 
ngerous  parts  of  the  philosophy  of  David  Hume.  A  faith- 
anal>siM  of  the  work  before  us  will  correct  this  error,  and 
m  Dr.  Brown's  reputation.  Still  further,  an  unjust 
indiscriminate  censure  has  overwhelmed  the  whole  sys- 
m  of  Home  itself  with  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  Cause  and 
ffect.  When  Professor  Leslie,  in  consequence  of  having 
^pressed  his  approbation  of  certain  portions  of  that  system^ 
icountered  from  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  strong  opposi- 
»n  to  his  pretensions  as  candidate  for  a  chair  in  the  univer* 
byf  the  nucleus  of  the  present  volume  was  published  in  a 
mphlet  form,  and  by  distinguishing  what  was  sound  froM 
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"(rhat  was  exceptionable  in  the  opinion  of  Hume,  contributed 
to  soften  the  opposition  made  to  the  too  honest  candidate. 
Tlie  work,  in  its  present  vei'y  much  enlarged  state,  confirms 
ttie  points  maintained  in  the  pamphlet,  and  though  we  protess 
no  love,  and  but  qualified  respect  for  Hume  in  his  nietaphj* 
sical  capacity,  v^e  are  willing  to  assist  in  removing  every 
unfair  stigma  from  every  literary  reputation.  Besides  these 
reasons,  Uie  subject  itself,  we  should  hope  and  presume,  how- 
ever abHtmse,  will  not  be  deemed  entirely  devoid  of  interest 
and  importance.  Truth  is  worth  looking  after,  even  amon^ 
the  clouds.  A  bulky  octavo  is  not  written  in  vain,  if  it  gives 
the  world  one  clear  idea,  ^  hich  it  would  not  liave  otherwise 
had.  The  subject  of  this  work,  as  the  author  truly  ri'markSf 
involves  the  philosophy  of  every  thing  that  exists  in  the  uni- 
verse. Hence  it  must  have  some  practical  bearings.  Some 
portions  of  the  treatise  before  us  might  be  aptl>  denominated 
the  philosophy  of  religion.  Considerable  light  is  thrown  on 
our  relations  with  the  Deity ;  the  idea  of  our  dependence  on 
him  is  somewhat  simplified  from  that  dark  and  confused  mys* 
tery  which  bangs  over  it ;  and  the  clearer  the  idea,  the  dee|>er 
and  better  the  impression  it  must  make  on  the  mind.  The 
system  under  review  provides  also  for  the  admission  of  the 
miraculous  interference  of  the  Deity,  and  therefore  bespeaks 
the  attention  of  the  lovers  of  revelation ;  it  admits  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  particular  providence,  and  must  therefore  be  not 
unwelcome  to  the  devout.  In  addition  to  these  reasons,  we 
considered  that  the  race  of  lovers  of  pure  old-fashioned  meta- 
physical disquisition  is  far  from  being  extinct.  Edwards  on 
the  Will  is  still  the  principal  rallying  point  of  our  orthodoxy^ 
and  Locke*  is  a  general  classic  among  our  colleges.  The 
influence  of  their  style  and  speculations  will  make  us  sure  of 
some  zealous  readers.  In  the  next  place,  this  book  is  a  book 
of  great  power.  Those  who  read  Montorioy  Mandevillo^ 
Anastasius,  Don  Juan,  for  the  intellectual  energy  they  dis- 
play, may  here  find  intellectual  energy  enough,  and  not  be 

*  Is  not  a  Syttem  of  Metaphysics  wanted  for  our  colleges  ?  Something 
like  a  history  of  opinions  in  that  science^  with  or  without  the  theories  of 
the  compiler.  Would  Locke  obtain  more  than  a  respectable  chapter  m 
Buch  a  8]rstem  ?  Brunck,  Stewart  in  his  Dissertations,  and  Dcgerando 
would  furnish  copious  aiid  valuable  assistance  in  compiling*  it.  The 
work  of  the  latter  is  indeed  an  admirable  specimen  of  what  we  recom- 
mend* 
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liable  to  the  suRpicion  ofscekiitg  amusement  from  tlio  narra- 
tive, or  gratil'^iiig  their  corruj>tiuii  with  the  sctitimentii. 
Lu.stlj'.  the  imjii-obabtlity  that  the  book  will  be  ever  published 
in  this  cuunrry,  umlcil  with  the  high  price  or  tlie  Engliah 
edition,  induced  us  to  present  the  ensuing  carefUl  abstract 
to  those  who  may  not  have  arcesa  to  the  original  »ork; 
while  those  who  have,  mny  tie  glad  of  a  ibi-ead  tu  lead  lliem 
tbniugh  a  book,  wbicli  Tor  the  abHtruscnc^H  of  its  topics,  for 
refinement  in  its  reasonings,  for  dilTusive  ampliBcatiorm,  for 
winding  yet  collateral  digresBinns,  for  long  and  solemn  pre- 
Ambles  before  the  questions  discussed  are  stated,  thus  creat- 
ing the  susppuse  ofniind  which  is  incident  properly  to  forms  of 
symhetv  al  demonstration,  has  nut  many  rivals  ;  and  yet  has 
no  titles  to  iU  cliapteni]  no  sketch-arguments,  no  table  of  coHi 
tents,  no  indexes  !  i  ■ 

Fart  First  of  the  'Inquiry'  treats  of  the  Real  Import  ail 
Cause  and  Effect.  j  | 

.4  aime,  Dr.  Brown  defines  to  he,  that  which  immediald^  1 
frecrdes  any  change,  and  wtitch  ejcisting  at  any  lime  in  simtfaa*  ] 
draimstanccs,  Itas  been  always,  and  wiU  be  tdways,  inanediatdii  f 
I  Jbtlowed  by  a  similar  change.    The  object  of  his  Inquiry  is  ttt  a 
prove,  rliat  there  U  no  hidden,  mysterious,  connecting  linfe  ] 
between  those  antecedenti  and  consequents,  which  we  call  ^ 
causes  and  effects,  when  we  speak  of  (he  changes  which  hap^  ( 
pen  in  any  part  of  the  material  or  intellectual  univei'se.    ThiA-v 
tubstances  that  exist  in  nature  are  every  thing  that  has  a  real  1 
existence  in  nature.     These  substances  have  nnpov-iers,  priH  f 
pcrlies,  nor  <iualities,  separate  from  themselves,— words  adopt>  u 
ed  by  us  only  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  to  express  th*  ^ 
thangfs  which  we  observe  to  happen  around  us.    A  folloW  ' 
B,  and  B  follows  C.     Now  by  all  the  eSbrt  which  our  minda 
can  exert,  wo  can  form  no  idea  of  any  tiling  in  tliese  s^ 
quences,  but  the  substances  A,  B,  and  C^nd  the  scjucnce  it^ 
self.  Wcmaysay,thatfirehas  the ;jowcr6f  melting  metals, but   i 
all  we  mean,  or  all  we  know  by  it,  is,  that  lire  mrlts  metal^  ' 
which  expresses  only  the  two  subslaTices,  fire  and  metal,  an4 
the  change,  railed  melting,  which  takes  place  between  them. 
The  abote  abstract  terms  are  indeed  of  great  use  in  assisting 
lis  to  avoid  circumlocution  in  our  discourse  ;  but  we  are  apt   ' 
to  forget,  (and  Or.  Brown  has  pretty  well  forgotten)  that  * 
tliey  are  mere  abstractions,  and  to   regard  them  as  signi- 
ficant of  some  actual  reality.    The  powers  of  a  substaricr 
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haTf  been  snppofled  to  be  something  very  different  flrom  tha 
changes  which  it  operates  on  other  siibstanresy  aiid  moet 
nysieriuus ;  at  once  a  part  of  the  antecedentf  and  yet  not  m 
part  of  it;  an  intermediate  link  in  a  chain  of  physical 
sequencer,  that  is  yet  itself  no  part  of  the  chain^  of  ^  hicb  U  it 
notwithKiamiiiig  said  to  be  a  link.  Th-  most  that  can  be 
SMd  of  these  imaginary  powers  or  causes  isy  that  they  ara 
new  antecedents  and  scquents  thrust  in  between  the  former^ 
and  requiring  themselves  as  much  explanation  as  the  changes 
wJiich  they  wer-e  bniught  to  explain* 

Such  we  believe  to  be  tiie  substance  of  Dr.  Brown^a  ftrat 
section  of  twenty  pages.  His  elegant  paragraphsy  bia  varied 
and  ample  illu8tratiuns»  his  occasionally  appropriate  and  elo« 
quent  refiections,  and  even  many  of  his  cidlateral  ailments 
and  inferences,  though  important^  must  ef  course  disappear 
before  the  tu^^  wand  of  analysis.  We  hope,  Iniwever*  yet 
to  find  room  for  the  extraction  of  a  few  of  bis  more 
and  elabomte  passages. 

Befoi'e  proceeding  with  our  abstract,  we  think  proper  to 
notice  an  obvious  objection  which  ha^  been  frequently  urged 
against  the  foregoing  detinition  of  a  cause,  and  ti  exti-act  our 
author^s  reply  to  it,  though  occurring  In  a  distant  part  of  hia 
book*  If  the  definition  be  true,  it  is  asked,  wiiy  are  not  day 
and  night  reciprocally  the  cause  of  ea^'b  other  2  Dr*  Reid  cal- 
culated on  a  great  triumph  over  Hume  by  prefMng  this  objeo 
ilon.  The  Quaiterly  Review,  we  obser\'e,  has  rrpeated  it  in  an 
article  on  Leslie^s  Geometry,  (Nu.  YII)  and  a  late  number  of 
BlackwDod's  Ma^-azine,  in  attempting  to  defend  the  incessant 
attacks  of  the  editors  on  Mr.  LeslieV  reputation,  has  brought 
it  fom^anl  again.  We  shall  subsequen(l>  •  in  some  strictures 
of  our  own  upon  the  definition  in  quention,  attempt  to  show 
that  this  objection,  and  all  of  the  same  class,  might  with  great 
easQ  have  been  obviated,  if  the  notion  of  contiguity  in  placoy 
as  well  as  proximitj^  in  time,  had  been  intniduced  into  the 
definition.  Here^  however^  wo  will  let  our  author  speak  for 
himself. 

<  It  should  be  remembered  that  day  and  nighi  are  not  words 
which  denote  two  particular  phenonena,  but  are  words  invented 
by  us  to  express  Ions  series  of  phenomena.  What  various  ap- 
pearances  of  nature,  mm  the  fresnness  of  the  first  morning-beam,  to 
the  last  soft  tint  that  fiules  into  the  twilight  of  the  evening  skyy 


changing  witt  the  progrets  of  the  leatons,  nnA  dependent  on  the 
tccidentg  of  temperttare,  and  vapour,  and  wind,  are  incIode«i  in 
eyerj  day  !  These  are  notoney  because  the  word  which  expresaee 
them  is  oae  ;  and  it  is  the  believed  relation  of  physical  eveolSt 
not  the  arbitrary  combinations  of  langnage,  which  Mr.  Uuoie  pro* 
fesses  to  eiplhin. 

'  If»  therefore,  there  be  any  force  in  the  8trans;e  objection  of  Dr« 
fteid)  it  must  be  shown,  that  notwithstanding  £e  customary  con- 
function,  we  do  not  believe  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  ex* 
fst,  between  the  successive  pairs  of  that  multitude  of  events . 
which  we  denominate  night  and  day.  What  then  are  the  great 
events  included  in  thosie  tenns  f  Ii  we  consider  them  philosophi- 
eally,  they  are  the  series  of  positions  in  relation  to  the  sun,  at 
which  the  earth  arrives  in  the  course  of  its  diurnal  revolution  $ 
and  in  this  view,  there  is  surely  no  one  who  doabts  that  the  mo- 
tion  of  the  earth  immediately  before  sunrise  is  the  cause  of  the 
aubseqoent  position,  which  renders  that  glorious  luminary  visible 
to  us.  If  we  consider  the  phenomena  of  night  and  day  in  a  more 
Tulgar  sense,  they  include  various  degrees  of  darkness  and  lighty 
with  some  ot  the  chief  changes  of  appearance  in  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Even  in  this  sense,  there  is  no  one  who  doubts,  that  the 
rising  of  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  the  light  which  follows  it,  and 

that  Its  setting  is  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  darkness. 

•        ••••• 

^  *  How  often,  during  a  long  and  sleepless  night,  does  the  sensa- 
tion of  darkness^— if  that  ^rase  may  be  accurately  used  to  ex- 
press a  state  of  mind  that  is  merely  exclusive  of  visual  afiectiona 
•f  every  sorty— exist,  without  being  followed  by  the  sensation  of 
light !  We  perceive  the  gl6om,  in  Ais  negative  sease  of  the  term 
perception  j-^wt  feel  our  own  position  in  bed,  or  some  bodily  or 
mental  uneasiness,  which  prevents  repose;— innumerable  thooghta 
arise,  at  intervals,  in  our  minds,  and  with  these  the  percf.ption 
of  gloom  is  occasionally  mindled,  without  being  followed  by  the 
perception  of  light.  At  last  Tight  is  perceived,  and,  as  mingled 
with  all  our  occupations  and  pleasures,  is  perceived  innumerable 
times  during  the  day,  without  having,  for  its  imnediate  conse* 
queuce,  the  sensation  of  darkness.  Can  we  then  be  said  to  have 
an  uniform  experience  of  the  conjunction  of  the  two  sensations  ; 
or  do  they  not  rather  appear  to  follow  eacli  other  loosely  and  va* 
riously,  like  those  irreeular  successions  of  events,  which  we  de- 
nominate accidental  ?  in  the  vulgar,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  the 
philosophical  sense  of  the  terms,  the  regular  alternate  recurrence 
of  day  and  night  furnishes  no  valid  objection  to  that  theory,  with 
the  troth  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  inconsistent'    p.  SST. 


\ 
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The  second  section  [the  sections  have  no  titles]  appears  to 
urge  two  points  ;  first,  that  the  sort  of  antecedence,  ^hich  ia 
necessary  to  be  understood  in  our  notion  of  power  or  causa* 
tion,  is  not  mere  priority »  but  mvariabk  priority.  In  the  un- 
bounded field  of  nature  there  are  many  co-existing  series  of 
phenomena.  Just  at  the  moment  when  the  fire  melts  the  met- 
aly  the  hand  may  move  tlie  metal.  In  this  case  it  may  be 
said  that  the  motion  of  the  hand  immediately  precedest  or  is 
an  antecedent  to  the  melting  of  the  metal,  but  would  nut  ia 
fact  be  called  the  cause  of  it  Fire  alone  inroariiMji  precedes 
such  a  changCf  and  is  thus  called  its  cause.  So  the  sun  may 
rise  immediately  before  the  tide  rises,  but  the  want  of  univer- 
sal invariablenoss  in  this  sequence  prevents  us  from  ascrib* 
ing  to  it  the  relation  of  cause  and  eSi-:ct*  These  illustrations 
we  have  ventured  of  ourselves,  the  author  having  strangely 
introduced  none  on  this  most  important  point,  though  he  could 
have  selected  so  many,  at  once  rich  and  impressive,  from  the 
wide  regions  of  nature.  The  second  point  is  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  author's  peculiar  notion  of  power  ;  an  argu- 
ment which  he  calls  the  tt$i  oj  idtnUtyf.  and  relies  upcm  it  uith 
much  confidence.  It  is  this.  How  much  soever  our  former 
habits  of  thought,  or,  as  the  author  would  have  it«  our  former 
abuse  of  language,  may  lead  us  to  su|ipose  that  there  is  really 
such  a  thing  as  poweVf  which  operates  any  change^  exclusively 
of  the  substances  involved  in  the  very  change  itself,  yet  the 
longer  we  attend  to  it,  and  the  more  nicely  and  minutely  we 
endeavour  to  analyse  it,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  perceive^ 
that  all  which  we  have  ever  understood,  in  the  notion  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  express  with  so  much  piirop  of 
language,  is  the  mere  sequence  of  a  certain  change,  that 
might  be  expected  to  follow  as  immediately  at  another  time^ 
when  the  same  antecedent  recurred  in  the  same  cirrumstan- 
ces.  Thus,  when  wx  say  that  a  spark  has  the  power  of  kind- 
ling and  exploding  gunpo^ider,  we  say  no  more  and  no  less 
than  that  in  all  similar  circumstances  the  explosion  f>f  gun- 
powder will  be  the  immediate  and  uniform  consequence  of  the 
application  of  a  spark.  And  because  these  two  propositions 
communicate  the  same  identical  information,  the  author 
maintains  that  the  idea  of  power  in  the  first  proposition  is 
perfectly  nup:atory,  or  rather,  is  a  non  entity. 

Section  third  applies  the  foregoing  arguments  to  all  the 
mental  phenomena.     We  wish  to  movo  our  limbSi  and  they 
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moTe  at  onr  bidding.  Here  is  a  seqaencey  and  nothing  more 
-i— not  an  atom  of  power !  There  is  in  the  first  place  a  desire 
to  move  the  hand.  This  is  one  phenomenon.  There  is  then 
the  motion  ot  the  handf  that  is  to  say,  the  contraction  of  cer- 
tain masfles*  Thus,  reader,  yon  see  how  magically  the 
author  makes  the  power,  which  John  Locke  was  pleased  to 
eonter  on  you,  slip  down  into  nothing  between  these  two  phe- 
nomena. If  you  doubt  it,  he  calls  for  his  test  of  identityj  and 
asks,  should  we  learn  any  thing  new,  by  being  told  that  the 
will  would  not  only  be  invariably  followed  by  the  motion  of 
the  handy  but  that  the  will  would  also  have  the  pofwer  of  mor- 
ing  the  hand  ?  Ue  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  illusion  under 
which  the  world  has  been  labouring  from  time  immemorial. 
It  seems  we  have  all  along  supposed  such  a  thing  to  exist  as 
the  will.  It  is  a  mistake ;  there  is  no  such  thing.  A  voli- 
tion is  but  a  momentary  desire.  Nature  has  so  disposed  of 
things  around  us,  that  innumerable  of  our  desires  are  always 
fi>llo\»ed  immediately  by  their  objects;  of  which  the  infinite 
Tarieties  of  contractions  of  the  muscles  in  every  part  of  the 
body  are  instances.  If  your  desire  of  wealth  were  followed 
b\  one  hundred  thousand  poupds  as  immediately  as  your  de- 
sire of  elevating  the  eye-lid  is  followed  by  that  muscular 
motion,  you  would  call  that  desire,  will.  '  So,  if  your  will  to 
move  a  palsied  hand  were  followed  by  the  obstinate  quies- 
cence of  that  hand,  your  will,  with  all  its  boasted  energy,  its 
illusive  power,  would  degenerate  into,  or  rather  would  re- 
main simple  desire.  Now  it  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
stat^  of  things  about  us  has  permitted  certain  changes  to  fol* 
low  sitme  of  our  desires  and  not  others^  that  has  led  us  to  as- 
cribe to  the  former  a  mysterious  quality  called  power,  and  to 
give  them  a  specific  name.  But  the  author's  acute  analysis 
would  seem  to  reduce  into  one  the  two  operations  of  will  and 
desire,  and  thus  to  demonstrate  that»  in  all  our  voluntary  ac- 
tionsy  there  is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  sequence  of  two 
phenomena,  viz.  the  will,  or  a  momentary  desire,  of  exactly 
the  same  kind  with  all  our  other  desires — and  the  external 
act.  On  this  head,  the  author  successfully  combats  the  com- 
mon sophism  that  the  will  and  the  desire  may  br  opposed  to 
each  other,  and  exist  so  at  the  same  moment  of  time.  When 
a  compassionate  judge  condemns  a  criminal  to  death,  he  does 
not  at  one  and  the  same  moment  will  the  criminal's  death, 
and  desire  his  life  $  the  final  will  to  utter  the  awful  award  of 
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imnisbmeiit  weeeeds  his  compftsslonate  desiref  and  arises  bom 
his  belief  of  a  greater  good  upon  the  whole  which  will  result 
from  a  severe  decree.  And  so  of  all  analogous  cases.  Be  it 
understood,  however,  that  the  author  has  no  quarrel  against 
the  term  will ;  he  allows  It  to  be  ccmvenient  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  such  of  our  desires  as  are  immediately  ibllow« 
cd  by  their  objects  ;  but  he  will  not  allow  it  to  express  any 
thing  more  than  desire,  nor  to  involve  a  peculiar  notion  of 
power  or  energy  ^  hich  it  has  always  been  .supposed  to  possess. 

The  next  question,  Jnto  ^hich  the  author  enters  with  equal- 
ly unthinking  intrepidity,  is,  whether  what  is  called  the  will 
has  any  |iower  over  the  thoughts,  or  trains  of  tlioughtf 
or  any  states  or  affections  of  the  mind.  To  will  dli'ectly  the 
conception  of  any  particular,  is,  surely,  to  have  already  the 
conception  of  that  object ;  for  if  we  do  not  know  what  we 
will,  we  truly  will  nothing.  To  will  directly  any  idea,  there* 
fore,  is  a  contradiction  in  thought,  and  almost  in  terras.  The 
author  shows  also  that  it  is  not  less  absurd  to  suppose  that 
we  can  directly  will  the  non-existence  of  any  idea,  since  our 
desire  to  dn  so  would  rather  render  it  more  lively*  Mor  is 
there  such  a  power  as  indirect  volition,  or  calling  up  any  par- 
ticular idea  by  others  which  we  know  to  be  associated  in  place 
or  time;  for  if  we  can  efT  ctively  will  the  associated  ideas,  we 
can  as  easily  will  the  unknown  idea  itself*  The  fact  is,  we  do 
notcnll  up  any  of  these  i'eas;  but  our  desire  of  remembering 
something  once  told  to  us,  or  which  once  liap|)ened  to  us^  kc 
continuing^  the  natural  order  of  associate  ideas  suggests  itself 
till  sooner  or  later,  the  unknown  idea  of  which  ^e  were  in 
quest  takes  its  turn  to  present  itself  to  fiur  mental  view.  If 
the  preceding  views  of  these  ment^  phenomena  be  correct 
what  becomes  of  the  idea  of  that  power,  which  has  been 
always  ascribed  to  the  'will? 

So»ne  have  asserted,  however,  [we  now  go  on  with  section 
fourth]  that  from  mind  alone  we  derive  our  notion  of  power; 
and  that  the  notion  which  we  thus  acquire  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  own  exertion  is  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
apparent  changes  of  matter.  This  is  Mr.  Locke's  theory. 
He  supiioses  that  when  we  voluntarily  operate  any  change, 
we  are  conscious  of  exerting  power^  and  thus  when  we  see  a 
loadstone  attract,  or  produce  a  change  on  iron,  we  from  the 
analogy  of  our  feelings  ascribe  power  to  the  loadstone.  But 
if  the  arguments  of  the  preceding  section  be  right,  we  have 
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ttfdns  to  tranter  fram  our  own  feelings  to  tho  operationH  oC 
■inattur.     We  tlcsire  the  motion  of  our  arni ;  the  arm  muves  j 
[Ybi-re  is  nutliiiig  but  antei^vtlcnt  and  conseijuent  here.     So, 
T  when  the  loailstone  ap|)roai;beb  tlie  ironi  Iho  iron  movps ;  here 
)  in  antecedent  and  codi^eigucnt.     lu  neither  case  U  tliei-e  a  ■ 
I  thinl  substaitcet  or  a  tiiiril  my  tiling,  to  be  calleil  {lower.    If 
1  we  liave  any  tiling  to  traiLifur  from  our  own  feelings  to  Ui» 
I  atoliun  of  ilic  iron,  it  is  desire,  which  is  about  as  ruasonablai 
1  u  to  ti-ansfer  tu  our  own  fcelingH  the  iilea  of  a  moving  load-^  1 
I  ■litne.     Again,  Mr.  Uiirae  HU)ipoacs  that  tlie  animal  nuus^ . 
hicii  wo  ex[)ei'ience,  enters  vrrj'  much  into  the  rummon  idea 
t«f  tlie  power  of  one  material  substance  on  anulliLT.     But  the- 
I  author  shews  by  a  copiou>j,  elaborate,  and  beautiful  imluclionj 
I  Ibat  the  universal   tendency  both  nf  vulgar  and  srientilia . 
minds  is  never  to  illustrate  the  operations  of  material  sub-, 
stances  by  analogies  drawn  from  mind,  but  on  the  cnntraryjc 
•nly  to  illustrate  the  operations  of  mind  by  analogies  drawn 
fnin  matter.    Hence,  Mr.  Hume^s   idea  is  opiHised  to  uni-,  I 
vernal  ex |)criencc.    The  section  is  concludi^d  by  amnstelo>- 
quent,  and.  as  we  think,  triumphant  attack  upon  that  im- 
perfect  analyMis,  which  has  ted  philosophers  to  term  matter 
I  laertt  as  capable  only  of  continuing  cliaii.!;es.  and  to  distin-* 
I  suish  mind  alone  as  active,  and  capalile  of  biginning  changes..  I 
I  it  mind  nftlcn  act  upon  matter,  as  utlen  does  matti'T  act  upoii. 
Bind.    The  truth  is.  that  certain  changes  of  mind  invariabl/x 
I  precede  certain  other  changes  of  mind,  and  ceriain  changes., 
I  sf  matler  certain  other  changes  of  niatler,  and  also  that  ccr* 
[  tain  changes  of  mind  invariably  precede  certain  changes  oC^ 
[■Batter,  and  ccrta  n  ci  a  gcs    it  matter  invariably   precede^  I 
[certain  changps  of  i    id      >M  ere  then   is   the   advantaga^T 
[  of  one  over  the  other        p      t  either  of  inertness  or  tic-r 
tivity  ?     Is  it  in  tie      ot  o       I  ch  mind  produces  on  mat- 
ter?    But  maUer     n    t.   p  rt,  produces  sensalinn  in  mind. 
Eten  the  npparei  t  re  tot  matt  r,  whirh  the  aulbur  clcarljr^ 
shrws  is  the  foundation  of  our   mistaken  notion  of  its  in*.  ] 
9,  is  a  sort  nf  action  rather  than  rcpoxe.     The  par^t 
[  tides  iif  the  seemingly  quiescent  mass  are  all  atlracling  and.  J 
I  attracted,   repelling  and   repelled  ;    and   even   the  smallestkj 
1  undistingnishable  element  is  modifying  by  its  joint  instrnmcn-,  1 
Itality  the  planetary  motions  of  our  own  system,  and  is  per->l 
■  fbrming  a  part*  which  is  perhaps  cssrntiul  to  the  iiarmony  o^   , 
Ptho  wli»Ir  universe  of  worlds.     So  much  for  the  suppose^ 
A*cio  Sencs,  No.  6.  52 
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inertncM  of  matter*  and  for  the  origin  of  all  our  idem  of 
power  in  the  mind  alone. 

Section  Fifth.  That  original  energy — the  Omnipotent^— 
the  Cause  of  causes — is  the  suhject  of  this  sublime  and  un« 
equalled  section.  But  it  is  only  physically  that  we  are  here 
brought  to  consider  the  divine  power*  although  in  passinf^ 
the  author  pays*  to  the  dignity  and  interest  of  our  moral  rela- 
tions witii  that  being*  a  tribute*  which  could  haTe  been 
dictated  only  by  a  mind  deefdy  imbued  with  the  most  gen- 
uine living  piety.  The  author  firmly  believes  in  the  original 
dependence  of  all  events  on  the  great  Source  of  Being;  Us 
conviction  is  equally  strong  tliat  he  is  the  providential  Got- 
emor  of  the  world ;  but  lie  maintains  that  God,  the  creator^ 
and  Gi»d*  the  providential  governor  of  the  worUU  are  not 
necessarily  God*  tlie  tmmediaU  producer  of  even/  dangi.  To 
suppose  that  he  is  himself  tlie  real  operator  and  the  only  ope- 
rator of  every  change*  is  to  suppose  that  the  universe*  whick 
he  has  made*  exists  for  no  puipose.  In  fart*  we  have  our- 
selves long  believed*  that  so  far  from  derogating  from  the 
glory  of  our  Creator*  it  actuidly  increases  it*  to  suppose  that 
he  has  communicated  to  matter  those  qualities  and  lawsy 
which  produce  most  of  the  events  that  take  place  throogfaoiit 
creation.  The  stretch  of  power*  and  height  of  wisdom  in 
this  view,  if  we  may  dare  to  compare  what  is  every  way  infi- 
nitely above  us*  are  greater  than  would  be  displayed  in  bis 
universal  and  immediate  interference.  Tet  it  has  long  been, 
and  is  still*  the  general  belief  of  philosophers*  that  beside  tho 
physical  causes  comprehended  in  the  antecedents  of  those 
consequences  which  appear  as  effects  throughout  the  world, 
there  is  an  efficient  cause*  that  in  every  case  is  different  from 
them*  and  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  effect ;  an 
invisible  something*  which  connects  each  particular  conse- 
quent with  its  particular  antecedent*  or  rather  is  in  every 
case  the  sole  efficient  of  it.  This  efficient  cause  the  Carte- 
sians considered  to  be  the  Divine  Being  alone.  That  idea 
is  now  generally  ezph>ded ;  yet  still  the  imaginary  efficient 
cause  is  retained*  though  with  a  less  reverend  appro]M*iation. 
Against  this  theoi*>  our  author  contends  that*  even  if  you 
allow  its  truth*  it  only  introduces  a  new  operator  in  every 
change*  it  only  lengthens  a  sequence  of  physical  phenomena* 
ant}  does  not  produce  any  thing  different  from  a  sequence  of 
regular  antecedents  ai^^  consequents.    A  is  invariably  fd- 
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towed  \ty  C,  and  I  thrrer<ire  nay  that  A  is  the  caunr  <>r  C. 
Bui  fou  wuiild  iiisfrt  mimftliing  bct\«eeri.  and  suy  that  B  t| 
the  real  ofiicipnt  rause  "f  C.  But  what  do  yon  thcrpbj  gain  ? 
Bavc  you  discovered  Hometliing  brtwrcn  A  and  C.  whirli  did 
iidt  appeiir  to  me  ?     If  you  ha\c,  you  have  only  analysed  • 
complex  plicnomeiian  moi-c  perl'ectly  than  I,  and  I  am  naAf 
to  arknowledgc  the  new  link  of  counexioo.     If  you  have  dis- 
covered no  Bui'h  link,  but  only  suppose  it,  Itieni  whetlipr  it  bc   < 
material  or  spiriiualt  visible  or  invinible,  you  have  still  f' 
exjilain  how  your  new  cause  pr'idures  the  rxisting  cffert)  an 
are  driven  back  to  the  nuthoi-'s  own  definition  and  idea  of  • 
cause,  founded  on  the  uniform  pre<cs9ion  of  one  event  to  an- 
other, and  nothing  moiv.  Nor  will  you  gain  the  least  triumpk  J 
over  Ihe  author,  liy  npiiealing  from  his  definition  to  the  su[».   , 
posed  constant  interference  of  the  Deity  in  every  change  tlMt 
exists;  for,  to  nay  nothing  of  the  utter  uselessneiis,  the  idl^  i 
Bimles.s,  rumbrotm  extalenco  of  matter,  which  this  appeal  supL>  j 
poses,  or  tlic  blasphemy  involved  in  making  the  material 
objcrts  of  creation  to  be  as  it  were  only  iicreswary  rrm«n» 
trances  for  the  Ueity   when  and  where  he  should   act,  tin  : 
fluthiir  is  ready  to  meet  you  on  your  own  gr<mnd,  and  he 
comes  prepared  with  no  other  wea|)on  thnn  his  own  Binipla 
definition  and  idra  of  power  or  rausntion.    In  all  thooe  r»ie9, 
ho  demands,   in  which   the  diivct  agency  of  the   Supreme 
'    Being  is  indubitably  to  be  bHieved,  even  in  that  greatfst  of  all 
I  ■events,  when  Ihe  universe  arose  at  his  wilt,  wliat  notion  are 
We  capable  of  forming  of  such  a  change  f    And  are   we  to 
Consider  that  highest  energy  to  be  different  in  nature  as  well 
1  -an  in  degree,  from  the  humble  delegated  energien,  which  are 
I  operating  arnund  ua  ?    Tlif  author  strenuously  contends  that 
I  "wc  arc  not  so  to  consider  it,  and  that  if  we  rise  to  the  strong- 
est conception  of  the  omnipotence  of  Gtiil.  of  which  we  are 
capable,  stil',  in  contemplating  it,  wo  only  consider  his  will 
as  the  direct  antecedent  of  those  glorious  effects  which  the 
■universe  displays.     This  sublime  and  simple  idea  he  shows 
'to  be  entirely  compatibl>>  with  our  highest  conceptions  of  the 
Intelligence,  wisdom,  benevolence,  free  choice,  and  glory  of 
I  'the  Supremo  Being,  and  that,   to   inti-rpose  an  imaginary 
link,  an  intermediacy  figment,  whether  wo  call  it  by  the  name 
1    of  power  or  any  thing  else,  between  the  will  of  God  and  tlio 
I  eRcct  (hat  duels  out  of  it,  so  far  fmro  elevating,  would  only 
1  diminish  the  majeety  of  the  person  and  the  scene. 
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With  this  magnificent  conclusion^  Dr.  Brown  terBiinales 
the  first  part  uf  liis  inquiry  into  the  relation'  of  caose  and 
eflecf.  We  need  not  say  liow  forcibly  the  lovers  of  revelation 
must  be  struck  at  the  coincidence  of  this  result  with  the  cele- 
bratrd  descrription  of  the  creation  of  liglit  and  of  the  world  in 
the  beginning  of  Genesis.  Surely,  if  nothing  more,  it  is  at 
least  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  metapliysical  philo* 
aopliVy  thai  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  yearsy  and  in 
that  portion  of  tlie  globe  in  which  the  Hebraic  Scriptures 
have  been  universally  exposed,  and  more  generally  read  than 
any  other  book ;  while  busy,  restless,  and  ambitious  tliinkers 
without  number  have  agitated  their  systems  and  tiieoriea; 
theologians  frowning  on  philosophers,  not  so  much  for  refus- 
ing to  oe  taughi  from  the  bible,  as  for  picking  flaws  in  thtir 
schemes  of  divine  power  and  agency ;  and  philosophers  sneer- 
ing OM  theologians  for  defending  a  book,  which  happened  to 
Conrain  no  trace  of  their  own  refined  views  of  the  connexion 
of  caune  and  effect,  of  |iower  and  result ;  yet  at  length,  an 
author,  who  was  equal  to  any  of  his  pi*edecessors  for  severe 
and  logical  habits  of  thought,  for  intellectual  education  and 
metaphysical  genius,  and  superior  to  them  in  the  ad^  antage 
of  coming  later  into  the  world ;  an  author,  whose  profes- 
sional duty  it  was  to  search  for  truth  among  all  their  systems 
and  thefiries,  and  who  unquestionably  was  fully  equal  to  the 
task  of  examining,  analysing,  estimating,  and  deciding  on 
them ;  an  author,  too,  who  has  carried  mere  r^nemetU  in 
reasoning  as  far  as  it  was  t  ver  carried  before ;  |>erliaps  but 
just  sliort  of  a  fault;  has  at  length  finished  this  vain  and 
tumultuous  circle  of  philosophizing,  by  coming  round  to  the 
pi-ecise  point  where  Moses  began,  and  demonstrating  that  the 
fuuiider  of  the  Jewish  polity  and  literature  has  at  least  set  out 
with  teaching  us  an  ultimate  truth,  which  he  has  so  beauti- 
fully amplified  and  illustrateil  in  his  immediately  succeeding 
emblematical  picture  of  creation.  So  true  it  is,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  philosophy,  like  that  of  social  civilization  and  genu- 
ine refinement,  is  continually  tending  in  its  results  to  the 
original  dictates  of  pure  and  unsophisticated  nature. 

Of  the  notes  on  this  part  of  the  Inquiry,  it  would  be  unmer- 
ciful in  us  to  attempt  to  convey  an  idea  by  means  of  a  fletailed 
abstract.  They  contain  criticisms  on  Mr.  Hume's  definition 
of  a  cause ;  an  argument  reducing  what  are  called  ^ao/  causes 
to  real  prior  causes  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity ;  additional  con-. 
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sitlei-BtionR  to  sbnw  that  the  ijualitien  of  a  substiince  are  not 
srpnrute  trom  the  suliutaiice  itself;  remaikH  un  tlic  uuiver- 
sality  uf  a  belief)  in  all  ages,  of  samethiiig  like  un  iinHginuty 
efikienl  cause;  along  essay  on  llic  ti-uo  natui-e  and  in  de- 
ffitce  of  t)ie  {Mssibility  uf  iiiiraclefi  against  the  arguniants  uf 
Iltinte,  but  on  piinciplcs  different  from  those  of  ail  Hume's 
former  oppoiient^t  which  theauthoi' thiiihs  to  luve  been  inatl- 
equate ;  atiotber  long  essay,  demonstrating  the  [lerfKt  punst- 
bility,  but  the  very  high  improbability  of  a  partirulai-  provi- 
dence, maintaining  tlie  reasonable iiess  of  the  dnrtrine,  but 
refuting  its  necessity;  and  two  or  three  other  notes,  which 
cnnhrm  or  illustrato  some  portions  of  the  tcxL  An  abstract 
of  the  two  lang  essays  on  miracles  and  a  particular  provi- 
dence, however  interesting  in  Ihenisdvcs  to  a  mnjurity  of 
uur  readers  might  perhapfl  serve  with  more  propriety  us  an 
article  for  a  theological  journal. 

To  those,  who  have  become  convinced  by  the  reasonings 
of  the  pi-eceding  part,  the  (lucstion  will  naturally  occur,  bow 
ha-4  it  happened  that  the  world  has  been  so  long  deceived  I 
Why  that  universal  concurrence  of  mankind  in  »-vei7  age  in 
aupposing  certain  causes  always  to.exi.st  sepai-.itrly  from  the 
substances  in  which  changes  are  constantly  seen  to  tske 
place  f  This  question  is  loo  imponing  t^i  be  passed  over. 
Accordingly,  the  author  devotes  to  it  the  whole  of  his  Second 
Part,  enlitlrd.  Of  the  Sources  of  Illusion  with  respect  to  the 
Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect.  AVe  avoid  only  one  error,  ho 
telis  us,  in  knowing  that  we  have  been  deceived  |  but  we  may 
avoid  many  errors,  in  knowing  how  that  one  has  deceived  us. 

The  sources  of  our  error  in  supposing  causes  to  have  an 
existence  separate  from  tlio  substances  which  produce  any 
change,  are  of  two  kinds ;  1st.  certain  arbitraiy  forms  of 
language  ;  9d.  the  very  nature  of  things. 

IJndor  the  former  head,  the  author  first  cnumerate-s  ramus 
melaphoriaU  phrases,  which  have  been  employed  to  esprcas 
the  regularity  of  the  antecedence  and  consequence  of  certain 
phenomena.  We  speak  ofeveiilsascomurfrif  or  con/oinoi,-  and 
we  speak  of  thetr  hoiul  of  connexion,  as  if  there  were  something 
truly  intermediate.  Now  so  far  as  a  Iiond  is  a  sign  ofproxtm- 
tfy,  so  far  the  word  is  a  very  good  metuplior  to  express  causa- 
tiun  ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  also  implies  sontclhing  intermediate 
between  two  substances,  the  freijuciit  use  of  this  metaphor 
leads  to  the  suppoBtion  that  thr  bond  connecting  two  rvenh 
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18  aho  sometbing  intermediate ;  and  the  author  witb  gnat 
acateness  remarks,  that  our  very  ignorance  of  any  thing, 
really  intervening,  will  only  render  more  mysterioua  what, 
abacare  as  it  may  be  in  our  conception,  we  yet  believe  nat 
the  less  to  exist.  Hence  the  mystery  which  is  often  attarhed 
to  efficient  causes,  so  called. 

Another  way,  in  which  our  language  tends  to  deceive  as  in 
this  respect,  is  the  necessity  which  we  are  under  of  having 
some  terms  to  express  invariable  sequence,  and  others  to 
express  casual  sequence.  Now  it  so  haf^ns  that  we  have 
rigidly  appropriated  cause  and  eflflpct  to  express  the  former^ 
and  priority,  succession,  and  other  lernis  for  the  latter*  For 
convenience's  sake,  we  never  confound  them*  We  use  the 
word  oott^e  so  exclusively  to  express  the  great  circanMtanre 
of  invariableness,  while  the  word  sequence  or  its  concrete,  to 
folhWf  is  so  often  used  to  express  mere  casual  successiun,  that 
they  assume  to  our  minds  the  appearance  of  essential  dissimi- 
larity and  even  opposition,  so  that  we  revolt  when  we  come 
t4>  hear  the  words  cause  and  sequence  coupled  together  as 
synonymous ;  a  feeling,  which  the  addition  of  the  important 
qualifying  adjective  invariable  to  the  latter  is  not  able  wbollj 
to  remove* 

There  is  yet  another  form  of  verbal  influence,  in  some  of 
tlie  most  common  unavoidable  modes  of  grammatical  con- 
struction, which  seems  to  have  greatly  favoured  the  mistake 
in  question.  When,  in  compliance  with  the  analytical  forms 
of  grammar,  we  speak  continually  of  the  powers  rf  a  aub- 
atance,  or  of  substances  tliat  have  certain  powers,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  birds  nf 
the  air,  of  the  fish  of  a  river,  of  a  park  that  has  a  large  stock 
of  doer,  or  of  a  town  that  has  a  multitude  of  inhabitants,  we 
gradually  learn  to  ccmsider  the  power  of  a  substance,  or  the 
power  which  a  substance  possessest  as  something  different 
from  the  substance  itself,  inherent  in  it,  indeed,  but  inherent 
as  something  that  may  yet  subsist  separately.  And  here  fol- 
lows one  of  the  author's  very  happiest,  though  quite  charac- 
teristic illustrations.  Indeed,  though  but  an  illustration,  it 
almost  carries  in  itself  the  appearance  of  a  triumphant  arga- 
ment*  In  the  ancient  philosophy,  he  observes,  this  error 
extended  to  the  notions  both  of  form  and  power.  In  the  case 
of  form,  however,  though  the  illusion  lasted  for  many  ages,  tt 
did  at  length  cease ;  and  no  one  now  regards  the  figure  of  er 
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body  as  any  thing  but  the  bmly  itselL  It  is  prrriintile  that  the 
sitnilar  illusion  with  it-Hpect  to  power,  tts  soiiictliing  iliftererit 
from  the  substances  thn)  m'c  uaiil  tu  posaeiis  it,  would  in  like 
manner  have  ceasfd  and  given  way  tu  Juster  views  ;  if  there 
had  nut  been,  in  the  wry  nalure  of  things,  many  circum- 
ilaiices  of  still  mare  jioworful  influence,  to  favor  the  illusion 
in  its  origtit)  and  foster  and  ]>erpetuale  it. 

These  circumstances,  tlicreforci  will  next  deserve  our  con- 
aideration. 

The  first  is  the  seeming  latency  of  power,  at  times  when  it 
is  said  tu  bo  not  exerted.  Wo  say  that  there  is  in  cold,  unhin- 
dled  fuel  a  latent  power  of  liquefying  steel ;  that  a  man  has 
the  power  of  moving  his  arm,  whenever  he  chouses  to  movu 
it;  and  sn  fortii.  With  these  expressions,  as  pupular  and 
convenient  forms  of  language,  the  author  finds  no  fault;  but 
he  argues  at  much  length,  and  with  considerable,  though,  as 
we  think.  Just  refinement,  that  they  are  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  results  of  philosophiral  analysis.  What  is  pcrma* 
Dent,  in  our  imagination  ut'  nbjccts.  may  be  very  far  frum  be- 
ing permanent,  in  the  abjecta  themselves  which  are  imagined 
by  us.  If  piiwer.  acconling  to  the  reasoning  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  Ihe  First  Part  uf  this  treatise,  express  nothing  mnre 
tliiin  tlie  changes  which  actually  take  place  in  subslunces,  there 
is  no  power  in  Ihe  intervals  of  what  is  termed  exertion,  because 
there  is  no  change,  nor  tendency  to  change.  The  (Kiwer,  In 
abort,  is  whnllj'  contingent  on  certain  circumslancts,  bugin- 
ning  with  them,  rnntinuiiig  with  them,  reasing  with  them. 
In  the  intervals  of  incurrence  of  these  circumstances,  how- 
ever.—^r,  to  ase  the  ordinary  popular  language,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  exertion  of  the  supposed  latent  power  nf  a  substance, 
—wo  may  think  of  the  circumstances  in  which  its  presence 
is  productive  of  changi? ;  and  knowing  that,  as  often  as  these 
circumstances  rerur,  the  change,  tun,  will  recur,  we  may 
traiihfcrto  the  substance,  as  if  permanent  in  it.  what  is  truly 
{icrmaDent  only  in  our  tbnughl,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the 
ciiTumstances  of  eOiciency,  imagines  them  present.  But  a 
very  sligiit  attention,  surely,  ought  to  be  enough  to  convince 
iifl,  that  it  ta  by  our  imaginatiun  only,  we  thus  invest  the  sub- 
Hiancc  with  a  character  of  continued  power,  which  docs  not 
belong  to  it.  For  example,  a  very  high  temperature  is  necessa- 
ry for  the  liquefaction  nf  sicel  by  wood.  Let  them  lie  forever 
^liJbfyiL^atiml  atato  is  thecloaest  pniximity,  and  the  power 
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of  one  ovei*  llie  other  will  be  undeniably  non-existent.    When 
their  circumstances  become  changed  by  the  application  of  heat^ 
at  that  very  moment*  and  not  till  then,  exists  the  change  ^ 
fusion^  and  consequently  the  power  of  fusion^  w  hich  are  there- 
fore equally  wonls  without  meanings  where  the  necessary 
temperature  is  not.    Thus  also  with  regard  to  the  supiKised 
latent  power  which  a  man  has  of  moving  his  arm.    Is  the 
man  who  is  now  before  us*  who  has  his  limbs  all  in  a  quiescent 
state,  with  no  intention  at  all  stirring  in  his  mind,  is  he,  in 
fact,  one  and  the  very  same  complex  being  with  the  man  who 
wilUjust  previously  to  the  motion  of  his  arm  ?  In  philosophi- 
cal strictness,  he  clearly  is  not.    The  addition  of  the  state  of 
volition  changes  the  compound  individual,  as  much  as  tho 
addition  of  heat  to  ice  changes  that  individual  substance  to 
water ;  oply  in  the  one  case  a  visible  alteration  takes  place 
before  our  eyes,  and  we  give  the  changed  substance  a  new 
name  and  ascribe  to  it  new  powers ;  whereas,  in  the  other 
case,  there  is  the  same  li\ing  body  before  us,  at  different 
moments,  unaffected  in   its  external  conformation  by  the 
accession  of  a  state  of  willing,  although  until  that  change 
takes  place,  tlie  ascription  to  the  living  being  of  an  actual 
power  to  raise  its  arm  is  confessedly  absurd,  since  the  arm 
does  and  must  forever  lie  still,  where  the  will  is  not.    Our 
error  lies  in  falsely  ascribing  a  unity  and  sameness  of  physi- 
cal character  to  substances  in  all  the  changes  of  circum- 
stances in  which  they  can  be  placed,  and  in  consequently 
referring  to  them  in  all  circumstances  what  is  only  referriblo 
in  certain  circumstances.      Power,  then,  is  noc  something 
latent  in  substances,  that  exists,  whether  exercised  or  not. 
Wliat  is  termed  the  exercise  of  |K>wer,  is  only  another  name 
for  tlie  presence  of  the  circumstances,  in  which,  and  in  which 
alone,  there  is  the  power  of  which  wo  speak ;  as  power  not  ex- 
erted Is  the  absence  of  tho  very  circumstances  uhich  arc 
necessary  to  constitute  power.    Now  fcom  this  fallacy  of 
believing  that  Uic  powers  which  substances  exhil^U  to  us  in 
certain  siiuaiium  are  latent  at  all  times  in  those  substances 
and  yet  separate  from  them,  arises  the  error  of  supposing 
that  there  ai'c  mysterious  causes  of  all  the  phenomena  we  be- 
hold, constantly  latent  in  the  substances  ai-ound  us,  and  yet 
distinct  from  the  substances  themselves. 

The  author  closes  this  Second  Part  by  discussing  one  more 
great  source  of  the  error  in  question^  viz.  the  imperfection  of 
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oitr  senses.    What  at  ficst  seems  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  ~ 
man}'  III'  »ur  sen»aiioiis,  we  aflerwartls  learn  is  only  tlio  Hrst 
antecedent  of  a  Inng  irain  uf  anlecedenis  and  consequeiilSf  ' 
reaching  Troin  the  outwui-d  ohjcet  tu  our  peneplive  faculty, 
which  well!  at  first  im(>eiTeptit)le,  but  which  name  finer  an- 
alysis evolves  and  pn-sents  to  our  scorch.     Hence  we  are  led  * 
httbiiually  to  BuppONCi  tliat  amid  all  the  changes  iterreived  by  ' 
us.  there  is  KOiueihins  latent,  whirh  linlis  them  together,  and  ' 
though  roocealed  from  our  view  at  |nvsenl,  may  be  disror*  ' 
ered  perhaps  by  some  analytic  process,  that  has  not  vet  been  ' 
employed,      lie.  who  for  the  first  time  heitrs  a  bell  rung,  ■ 
if  he  bo  ignorant  of  the  theory  of  sound,  will  vpry  naturally 
suppose.  I  hat  the  stn>ke  of  the  clapper  on  the  bell  is  the  cause  ' 
of  the  sound  which  he  brarn.     By  subsequent  analyses,  how- 
ever, be  Huccessively  arrives  at  the  intermediate  operalinnfl  ' 
of — vibrations  excited  in  the  pani'  lea  of  !hi'  bell  itself— Iha  ^ 
elastic  medium  of  the  aii- — ilte  auditory  nerve — the  wh(>ta"<| 
mass  of  the  brain.     All  tnese  phenomena,  fnim  the  iioperfeo   ' 
tion  of  his  srnsi's,  Wi-i-c  taking  plare  before  him  nnobirrvod. 
He  suspects,  ihcrtfure,  that  in  phenomena  (lie  mo'^t  familiar  "* 
to  him,  there  inav  be,  in  like  manner,  other  changes  that  takfi  * 
place  b  fore  him  iinohserveil,  the  disi-iivery  of  which  is  to  be  ^ 
the  diMovcry  of  a  new  order  of  causes.   Tbisconslant  seatrh, 
thin  frequent  deter  tictn  of  ititenneiliate   causes   before   un-  ' 
knitWd)  ii-resisttbly  indurrs  us  to  suppose  that  in  every  r 
-whatever  in  whir  b  we  behold  the  ant'cedent  and  consetiurnt  * 
of  a  change,  there  lies  between  them  a  cnnnei  ling  link,  %  * 
separate  •  aUH<-,  yet  undiscovered.     Yrt  it  is  ciideiif,  that  bo-  ' 
tween  the  untecedenl  and  cnnset)iieiit   which  we  at  present  J 
know,  we  must  at  length  come  tn  some  ultimate  change  i 
which  iH  truly  and   immediali'ly  anlecedent  to  the  known  ^ 
effeit.     Do  we  gain  any  thing  by  sHving.  that  this  last  ante-  ■■ 
cedent  has  the  power  or  is  the  cause  of  producing  the  laat  ' 
eflect  1     Is  it  not  e(]uivalent  to  saying  simply  that  it  precedes 
the  eflect !     For  the  supposition  nf  a  bond  or  a  cause  in  this  • 
last  sequence  is  necessarily  out  of  the  case.     The  truth  is,  we  i 
BCe  only  parts  of  tlte  great  sequences  that  are  taking  place  J 
in  natur-e.     If  our  senses  had  originally  enabled  us  to  discerif  1 
all  the  minute  changes  nhi<h   happen  in  bodies,  if  we  had  5 
never  discovei-cd  any  tiling  interinediate  and  unknown  be-4 
twcen  two  known  events,  a  causf.,  in  our  notion  of  if,  would 'i 
have  been  \ery  diflVrent  from  that  mysterious,  unintelligible 
JVtto  Series,  Sb.  6.  53 
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Bomethingy  betwieen  entity  and  nonentttyf  ^ich  we  vam 
conreiTc  it  to  be,  or  rather,  of  wtiich  we  vainlj  atrive  to  jbna 
a  conception ;  and  we  should  have  foand  little  diflkiilijr  ia 
admitting  it  to  be,  what  it  sioiply  and  tnilj  is,  only  another 
name  for  the  immediate  invariable  antecedent  of  an  event 

The  object  of  the  Third  Part  of  this  inquiry  is  to  e:qilaia 
under  what  drcumstanees  the  beli^  of  power  arises  in  tha 
mind.  What  leads  us  to  suppose  that  one  thing  Is  the  neces* 
sary  cause  of  another^  or  in  other  words,  that  any  particular 
antecedent,  under  the  same-circumstances.  Is,  has  been,  and 
always  wiH  be,  followed  by  a  particular  change  2  This  is 
a  highly  curious  intellectual  fact ;  the  observation  of  aaiagle 
moment  often  suggesting  to  us  a  belief  which  extends  ihnwgh 
all  past  and  all  future  time. 

Power,  as  we  have  seen,  necessarily  involves  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  future  change  of  some  sort,  that  is  to  be  exactly 
similar,  as  ofler  as  the  preceding  drcumstanees  are  exactly 
similar. 

Is  this  expectation  built  on  the  ground  otexferienee  ody  t 
Does  it  imply  always,  that  the  consequent  has  been  known 
to  us,  as  well  as  th^  antecedent ;  or  is  there,  in  the  appearance 
of  the  antecedent  itself,  before  the  attendant  change  has  even 
been  once  observed,  what  might  enable  us  to  anticipate  that 
change,  as  about  to  take  place  in  instant  succession  7*— The 
author  decides  this  question  entirely  in  fkvour  of  experience. 
He  shows  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  qualitiea  of  bod- 
ies a  priori 9  and  therefore  no  knowledge  of  the  effects  which 
they  must  produce.  Nothing,  for  instancef  in  the  appearoMet 
of  iron  or  loadstone  indicates  to  us  that  these  two  bodies  will 
rush  together  on  being  made  to  approach  each  other. 
Neither  their  colour,  nor  their  hardness^  nor  any  other  qual- 
ity they  (lossess,  would  suggest  such  an  effect  to  our  minds. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  color,  weight,  and  other  sensi- 
ble quftlities  of  grains  of  mustard-seed  and  grains  of  gun« 
powder,  which  would  enable  us  to  predict.  Chat  a  spark,  which 
faHs  and  is  quenched  on  a  heap  of  the  one,  would,  if  It  had 
fallen  on  a  heap  of  the  other,  have  raised  it  into  rapid  and 
destructive  cotiflagration.  Nay^  the  most  universal  and 
familiar  of  all  phenomena,  those  namely  of  gravitation,  admit 
of  no  readier  prophecy.  W**  expect  an  object  to  fidi  to  the 
ground,  not  from  examining  its  col>r,  or  shape,  or  hardness^ 
but  because  we  have  frequently  observed  the  event  to  hap- 
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pen.      It  is  tbe  same  too  with  all  the  phenomena  of  tht^ 
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e  great  I 
sures  H-4  tliat  certain  mutiuns  of  our  limbs  \ 
ilesirea  ul'  our  nunds,  ur  that  the  eight  of  wretctied  ie«9  wOf  ; 
cau»«  in  one  broaat  no  emotion^  but  will  mell  another  into  . 
pity.     Experience  alone  teaches  us  these  and  all  othei'  mea^,  I 
tal  phenomena. 

But  experience  informs  us  only  of  the  past,  while  the  rcla^  i 
tion  of  power  is  one  that  comprehends  the  past,  the  present  <] 
and  tlic  future.      Sotnething  else,   ihnreforc,  besides  i 
experience,  enters  into  that  operation  nf  the  mind,  which  ad*   ] 
judges  to  any  antecedent  in  a  srrjueDce  tbe  attribute  orpi)wec 
or  causation.     Is  it  by  a  process  of  remmung,  then,  that  we 
are  enabled)  as  it  were,  to  see  with  our  mind  what  in  invis- 
ible to  our  eyes,  and  thus  to  extend  to  the  unexisting  futui^ 
an  order  of  succession,  which,  as  future,  is  confessedlyt  at. 
tbe  time  of  our  prediction,  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  ubserTa" 
tion  i     The  author  maintains  that  reasoning  does  not  cnlei' 
at  all  into  the  matter,  but   that   it  is  nothing  more  than  Hti ' 
infmftve  ami  irresistible  belief,  which  leads  us  (o  anticipate  ^ 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  consequent,  following  the  aaiiM  - 
antecedent,  whenever  tbe  circumstances  ninain   unaltered*, 
When  we  say  that  B  will  follow  A  tomorrow,  because  A  was 
Ibllowed  by    B  today,  we  ito  not  jirove  that  the    future  will 
resemble  tbe  past,  but  we  take  for  granted  that  tbe  future  will  • 
resemble  the  past.     The  past  fact  and  the  future  fact  are  not 
inclusive  the  one  of  the  other,  and  as  little  is  the  proposition 
which  affirms  the   one   inclusive  of  the  pnipusition  whicb 
affirms  the  other.     There  is  no  logical   absurdity  in  sup-   - 
posing,  that   the  one  proposition  might  be  true,   and   the 
other  not  true  ;  however  difficult  it  mayseem  to  us  to  believe 
the  one,  without  believing  the  other.     We  may  use  theyurins 
of  reasoning  in  such  a  case;    yet  the  belief  will  always  be 
found  to  be  involved  in  the  very  process.      A  chemist  may 
ly,  that  because  a  certain  gas  has  just  extinguished  a  lighted 
I  taper  plunged  into  it,  it  therefore  will  extinguish   it  now. 
'This  may  seem  n  fair  logical  enthymeme.      But  the  major 
proposition  is  assumed  without  proof.     It  is  taken  for  grant* 
red  that  a  lighted  taper  plunged  into  tbe  gas  will  always  be 
■quenched,  which  is  the  very  thing  that  a  samblance  of  rea- 
toning  is  brought  forward  to  prove.    So  when  we  say,  that 
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a  loadstone  will  continue  to  attract  iron*  becaase  it  is  mag. 
neticaly  there  is  only  a  show,  and  -not  the  reality  of  reason- 
ing. Bt'^lieff  and  belief  unaccounted  for,  is  all  that  is 
involved  in  the  whole  process ;  because,  as  the  very  term 
magnettcat  implies  the  quality  pf  attracting  iron,  we  might 
as  well  have  said,  that  iron  wdl  attract  iron  because  it  will 
attract  iron.  Therefore  reasoning  has  no  concern  with  the 
operation  of  the  mind  in  question. 

It  is  supposed  by  some,  however,  and  especially  by  cer- 
tain mathematical  writers,  that  there  are  a  few  exceptions 
to  the  conclusion  just  drawn.  They  would  seem  to  contend^ 
that  there  is  a  class  of  facts  which  are  capable  of  being  in- 
ferred, even  before  observation  or  experience,  with  com- 
plete and  independent  certainty  of  the  result*  The  inertia 
df  matter,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  com|Kisition  of  fiirces, 
and  of  equilibrium,  have  been  urged,  as  instances  of  this 
kind.  The  argument  of  the  sufficient  reason  has  been 
called  in  to  demonstrate  these  facts,  with  a  triumphant  reli- 
ance on  Its  perfect  adequacy.  The  following  is  D'Alem- 
bert's  argument  to  prove  the  inertia  of  matter  as  far  as  it  is 
comprehended  in  the  continued  rest  of  bodies*  <  A  body  at 
rest,'  he  says,  <  must  continue  in  thfit  state,  till  it  be  disturbed 
by  some  foreign  cause ;  for  it  cannot  determine  Itself  to 
motion,  since  there  is  no  reason  why  the  motion  should  be- 
gin in  one  direction,  rather  than  anotlier'*  *  Since  there  is 
no  reason  !*  an  assumption  of  the  very  thing  to  be  proved* 
To  be  capable  of  asserting  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
motion  should  begin  in  one  direction  rather  than  another,  is 
already  to  possess  the  largest  conceivable  measures  of  expe-- 
rience,  to  know  all  the  conditions  of  existing  things,  with  all 
their  mutual  influences*  What  is  or  is  not  a  sufficient  rea- 
son, experience,  and  experience  only  can  shew.  We  believe, 
indeed,  that  a  body  will  not  quit  its  state  of  rest,  if  all  cir- 
cumstances remain  the  same ;  for  this,  from  the  influence  of 
that  general  law  of  thought,  which  directs  our  physical 
anticipations  of  every  kind,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to 
believe.  But  if  the  irresistible  force  of  this  general  faith  be 
wholly  laid  out  of  account,  and  if,  in  affirming,  that  it  cannot 
quit  its  state  of  rest  and  move  in  one  particular  direction, 
our  only  reason  be,  that  we  see  no  cause  why  the  body 
should  not  begin  equally  to  move  in  some  other  direction^ 

*  ' Tnit^ del^yntmiquc.^ 
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WO)  in  the  very  auppnsitinn  thai  the  motion  in  the  particular 
direction  is  without  a  sufficient  rauoe,  beg  tlii^  questinni  «liir)i 
we  jet  profess  to  deuiuiisirate.  Uow  can  we  |ii-eMirne,  iliat 
we  know,  at  any  moment,  what  physical  circumHtances  may, 
or  may  not.  be  about  to  detennine  Home  pai-tirular  motion  of 
(lie  body,  since  we  are  e>]ual)y  unacqimitited  with  the  efliracy 
or  inelBcacy  of  all  thecircunistames?  And  if  we  suppose  ottr- 
selves  to  kmiw.  previously,  the  efficacy  or  suffici<>nrv  of  some 
of  theae  circumstances,  and  llie  iiiefficacy  or  insufticieni-y  of 
the  others,  and  must  Iherefot-e  kimw.  before  any  reasoning 
fmm  the  abutract  principle,  uhelher  a  charge  is  iir  in  not  to 
take  place,  why  do  we  astrihe  to  tlir  result  of  (he  subsequent 
reasimtne  the  kmiwled^e.  which  was  essential  for  (he  un- 
deratanding  of  '\ta  very  cundiltuiis  or  terms  i 

But  iiur  author  slops  not  here.  He  shews,  that  the  argu- 
ment of  D'Alemkerl.  allowing  its  force  and  le.^itimacy  in 
other  respects,  docs  not  exhaust  all  ihc  posMble  conilitions  of 
the  case.  Is  resl  the  only  state  which  a  body  can  assume, 
even  granting  that  there  is  nn  possihility,  because  there  is  no 
reason  that  il  should  move  one  way  rather  than  another? 
Recollect  that  the  argument  is  not  about  a  mathemalical 
piiint,  or  an  elementary  atom,  but  about  the  bodies  which 
actually  exist  in  nature  around  us.  Why  then  may  not  a 
change  take  place  in  the  quiescent  mass,  similar  to  what  we 
term  explnsinn,  when  a  mass  of  gunpowder,  previously  at 
rest,  is  kindled  ?  Here  there  is  no  particular  motion  of  the 
elementary  particles,  east,  west,  north,  or  soulh)  but  motion 
in  all  tliae  diTeetwns. 

The  author  attacks  with  equal  success  a  similar  argu- 
ment of  D'AIcmhert  with  respect  to  the  other  case  of  inertia 
in  bodies,  vi%.  their  omtiniied  motion  when  no  foreign  foi-ce 
in(et-fere.s  (o  put  theiri  to  rest. 

So  also  with  regard  to  the  uniformity  of  their  motion ; 
when  it  is  attempted  to  be  demonstrated,  that  ■  (he  moliiin 
must  he  unifoi'Ui,  because  a  body  cannot  accelemte  nor  retard 
its  own  motion,'  the  very  poipit  in  dispu(e  is  obviously  taken 
for  granted. 

The  authnr  wishes  it  carefully  to  he  reniomhei-ed  that  he 
does  not  deny  the  inertia,  nor  the  other  pm|iei'tics  and  phe- 
nomena of  matter  which  have  been  attempted  In  he  made  the 
subjects  of  abstract  demonstration  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
appear  tu  him  as  indubitable,  as  auy  other  instances  of  the 
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v^gularity  of  eyenta.  He  only  objects  to  oor  sopposfd  power 
of  predicting  tliese  facts,  independently  of  experience. 

By  IGur  the  largest  section  in  the  book  is  devoted  to  strict* 
urea  on  several  demonstrations  of  this  kind,  given  by  IH Alem* 
bertt  Euler,  and  other  mathematicians,  who,  we  apprekendU 
bave  been  run  somewhat  too  hardly  by  our  acute  and  in* 
genious  author.  It  should  be  recollected,  lie  think,  that 
these  writers  did  not  aim  at  quite  such  ultimate,  ab^ract, 
mnd  metaphysical  statements  of  the  case,  as  alone  would 
justiiy  the  torrents  of  argumentation,  which  are  here  poured 
down  upon  them.  They  were  simply  mathematiciana.  They 
were  engaged  in  constructing  and  writing  systems  of  mixed 
mathematics,  in  which  some  genera]  views  of  matter  DNiet 
necessarily  be  given,  although  tho  principal  object  of  theit 
treatises  was  only  the  measurement  of  quantities.  To  pre* 
serve  a  scientific  form  throughout,  and  indeed  to  lay  a  foun* 
dation  for  the  whole  train  of  their  mathematical  reaaoiiing» 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  throw  into  theorems,  mSi 
definitions,  and  forms  of  demonstration,  against  the  delumve 
solemnity  of  which  our  author  inveighs,  some  of  those  gen- 
eral laws  and  properties  o(  matter  which  are  made  known  to 
as  hji  univenal  experience*  Even  in  doing  this,  we  think» 
they  tacitly  appealed  to  experience,  and  would  have  revolted 
as  much  as  Dr.  Brown  himself  at  the  idea  of  estabUsbing 
abstract  propositions,  independent  of  the  knowledge  we 
already  have  of  the  external  world.  Nor  are  we  much  afraid 
that  the  apparent  solemnity  and  formality  of  those  demon- 
strations have  deluded  so  many  persons  as  Dr.  Brown  im- 
agines, into  the  error  which  he  is  combating*  D'Alembert 
would  probably  have  been  willing  to  let  the  aforecited  argu- 
ment run  thus :— ^  since  there  is  no  reason,  that  "we  know  off 
why,'  &c.  This  little  clause  would  have  rested  tlie  whole 
matter  on  experience,  and  have  rendered  Dr.  Brown's 
lengthened  strictures  entirely  unnecessary.  Now  we  venture 
to  say,  that  the  French  writer  had  a  tacit  condition  of  this 
kind  in  his  mind,  and  supposed  that  every  one  of  his  readers 
had.  Little  prepared  was  he  to  expect,  that  the  thunders  of 
chemistry  would  be  brought  to  bear  on  an  argument,  of 
which  the  application  was  meant  to  be  confined  solely  and 
entirely  to  the  measurement  of  weight  and  motion.  The 
demonstrations  of  this  nature  given  by  all  these  writers  were 
good  enough  for  th^ir  purpose ;  they  were  neyer  intended  to 
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be  applied  in  any  form  whatever  beyond  the  syaleinB  to  which 
tlie>  were  originally  attacked,  and  Dr.  Bruwii  liimaell'  has 
not  uttered  «  tiint  that  the  mat  hematic  a]  superstructures 
erected  upon  tbein  sustain  the  leant  injury  from  the  un- 
fiiiundness  or  incomjiletencss  of  the  toundatinns.  We  are 
willing  to  allow,  that  the  reasonings  in  question  are  merely 
verbal ;  that  they  arc  built  on  that  very  experience  of  which 
they  seem  to  [ireclude  tlie  necessity  ;  and  that  they  partake 
(lerhaps  largely  of  that  display,  »hk-h  is  characteristic  nf  the 
Btyle  of  the  nxidcrn  continental  mat  ho  mat  I  clans.  But  that 
tliey  were  ever  brought  forward  under  the  least  pretention 
of  assuming  ultimate  metaphyHical  truths,  we  no  more  be- 
Jicve,  than  that  tlic  snbsniuent  long  and  intiicate  demonstra- 
timiSt  founded  upon  them,  «erc  intended  as  models  of  orator- 
ical argument.  We  protest  against  these  quixotic  digressions, 
in  which  writers  in  one  science  try  by  their  own  principles 
the  writers  in  another.  What  would  he  thought  of  an  astron- 
omer, who  should  go  far  ou(  of  bis  way  ro  overwhelm  with 
confusion  the  coiiipiler  of  an  cphemcris,  for  heading  his 
coluiitirs,  in  defiance  of  the  demonstrated  truth  of  the  Coper- 
nican  Hyslem,  wirb  sun  rtsci  and  mm  selsF  ilad  our  author 
shewn  in  a  few  words,  as  he  might  have  done,  and  in  a 
passing  way,  that  the  language  of  mathematicians,  if  received 
without  due  caution,  in  its  whole  metaphysical  extent,  is  not 
stiicily  true,  he  would  have  fully  answered  his  object  in  the 
treatise  before  us,  and  furnished  a  very  appropriate  and  suf- 
ficient illustration  of  the  necessity  of  experimct,  in  predicting 
the  usual  phenomena  of  matter.  But  to  devote  eighty  pages 
of  unrelenting  and  triumphant  raliocinalion  against  mathe- 
isalirians.  anil  that  too  in  the  forced  character  of  metaphysi- 
cians, was  by  far  too  much.  We  would  rather  have  seen  the 
same  space  expended  on  those  glaring  faults  of  style,  that 
carelessness,  that  obscurity,  that  pomp  and  exuberance  of 
demonstration  chere  all  is  plain,  that  obstinate  silence  or 
oracular  bi-evify  on  points  of  Intrinsic  difficulty,  and,  in 
short,  that  total  deficiency  of  rhetorical  skill,*  which  have 

•  It  ii  our  moBl  Mrious  b'lief,  tliat  a  new  eliapler  i»  wonted,  in  Caiii[to 
fceir*  Philoiophy,  and  other  ireaiiaea  of  Rlieloric,  wliich  sliili  prescribe 
riilea  far  writing  workh  on  lli«  malhcinatici.  Thus,  one  rule  might  be. 
Dot  to  aum  up  the  doctrine  of  sunls  in  the  most  concise  manner  possible, 
if  the  obji'C'  were  oiilj  to  refreah  the  memories  of  t^lcnui  mathe- 
ins,  while  pigvs  vFerc  devo'ed  to  l]ie  euiest  uid  most  self-evident 
partioni  of  the  doctrine  of  plus  and  minuS' 
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made  the  elementary  treatises  of  so  many  maflieraaticiaw 
but  sealed  books  to  numberless  students,  who  ba%e  reluo 
tantly  and  desperately  sunk  into  the  mortifying  conclusiony 
•that  they  were  not  bom  for  the  mathematics,  when  the  tmth 
of  the  case  was,  they  were  not  born  to  understand  writers^ 
who  studied  not,  or  knew  not  how  to  express  themselves. 
We  have  before  hinted  at  our  author's  doctrine^  which 
makes  intuitive  and  irresistible  belief  to  be  the  basis,  afler 
ezp'^rience,  of  our  idea  of  causation.  His  view  of  it  is  this; 
whatever  antecedent  we  have  observed  to  have  immediatelj 
and  uniformly  preceded  any  consequent,  we  cannot  possibly 
avoid  believing  will  precede  it  again  and  always,  when  placed 
in.  exactly  the  same  circumstances*  This  belief  is  just  as 
natural  to  us  as  to  perceive  external  things,  when  they  are 
presented  to  our  senses.  The  following  extract  contains  the 
amount  of  the  argument  brought  to  prove  this  point 

*  <  Perception,  Reasoning,  Intuition^  are  the  only  sources  of  be- 
lief; and  if»  even  after  expenence,-*for  experience  is  in  every 
case  necessary^ — when  we  believe  the  similarity  of  future 
sequences  to  the  past  which  we  have  observed^  it  is  not  from  per- 
ception, nor  from  reasoning,  that  our  confidence  is  derived ;  we 
must  ascribe  it  to  the  only  other  remaining  source.  We  certainly 
do  not  perceive  power ^  in  the  objects  around  us,  or  in  any  of  our 
iDternai  feelings ;  for  perception,  as  a  .  momentary  feeling,  is 
limited  to  what  is,  and  does  nut  extend  to  what  is  yet  to  be :  and, 
as  certainly,  we  do  not  discover  it  by  reasoning ;  for,  independ- 
ently of  our  irresistible  belief  itself,  there  is  no  argument  that  can 
be  urged  to  show,  why  the  future  should  exactlv  resemble  the 
past,  rather  than  be  different  from  it  in  any  way.  We  believe  the 
uniformitj,  in  short,  not  because  we  can  demonstrate  it  to  others 
or  to  ourselves,  but  because  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  disbelieve  it. 
The  belief  is  in  every  instance  intuitive;  and  intuition  does  not 
stand  in  need  of  argument,  but  is  quick  and  irresistible  as  per- 
ception itself*  p.  314. 

Another  of  the  author's  finest  passages  is  the  folio  wing, 
which  is  brought  to  defend  and  illustrate  his  peculiar  views 
of  this  subject,  and  closes  the  third  part  of  the  work.  It 
will  evince,  moreover,  how  far  his  speculations  were  from 
those  atheistical  tendencies,  of  which  they  have  been  sus- 
pected. 

<  That,  with  a  providential  view  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  were  to  be  placed,  our  Divine  Author  has  endowed  us  with 
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-certain  intliiMfave  tendencieii  it  as  trae,  at  that  he  has  endowed 
«s  with  reaMHi  itself*  We  feel  no  aHtonishment  in  considering 
these,  when  we  diseover  the  manifest  sdvsntage  that  arises  from 
them  I  aQ4  ^f  *!'  ^^  instiocts«  with  which  we  could  be  endowed, 
there  b  none  that  seemsy  I  will  not  saj  so  advautaeeous  mere- 
Ij,  but  so  indispensable  for  the  very  continuance  of  our  beingt 
as  that  which  points  out  to  us  the  future,  if  I  ma^  venture  so  to 
speak,  before  it  has  alreadj  besun  to  eziHt.  It  is  wonderful.  In- 
deed,—for  what  is  not  wonderuil  ?«— >that  the  internal  revelation 
which  thi&  belief  involves,  should  be  given  to  us,  like  a  voice  of 
ceaseless  and  unerring  pniphecj.  But,  when  we  consider  who 
It  was  that  formed  us,  it  would,  in  truth,  have  been  more  wonder- 
ful, if  the  mind  had  been  so  differently  conHtituted,  that  the  belief 
had  not  arisen  t  because,  in  that  case,  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
bowever  reeularlj  arranged,  would  have  been  arranged  in  vain ; 
and  that  Afiuightr  Being,  who,  bj  ensbline  as  to  anticipate  the 
physical  events  that  are  to  ensoe,  has  enabled  us  to  provide  for 
them,  would  have  lett  the  creatures,  for  whose  happiness  he  has 
been  so  bounteously  provident,  to  peiish,  ignorant  and  irresolute, 
amid  elements  that  seemed  waiting  to  obt?  theinf— and  victims 
of  confusion,  in  the  very  midst  of  all  the  harmonies  of  the  uni- 
verse.' p.  319. 

The  Fourth  and  last  Part  ifi  employed  in  an  ezaoiination  of 
Mr.  Hume's  Theory  of  our  Belief  of  the  Rrlation  of  Cause 
ftnd  Eilect.  If  our  readers  will  lend  their  attention  to  a  few 
aucreeding  statements,  they  will  perhaps  find  that  dear  ideas 
of  Mr«  Hum«^s  Phihiaophy  have  not  hitherto  prevailed,  and 
that  Dr.  Bnwn's  ayateni  of  Cause  and  Effect,  although 
corres|ionding  with  a  portion  of  Mr.  Hume's,  yet  departs 
as  widely  as  possible  from  it  on  every  exceptionable  point. 
We  shall  take  considerable  pains  to  set  these  assertions  in  a 
convincing  light ; — both  berauMC  we  regret  to  have  learned^ 
ttiat  an  opinion  was  not  long  since  entertained  by  most 
illustrious  authority  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  that  Dr. 
Brown  had  been  endeavouring  to  set  up  a  theory  of  causation, 
whirh  was  ill-underatood  by  himself,  and  which  differed  not 
materially  from  the  theory  of  Hume, — and  because,  as  our 
author  is  now  laid  where  he  cannot  reply  to  one  surmise 
against  tlie  soundness  and  correctness  of  his  writings,  we 
would  try,  with  at  le-mt  as  fond  a  reverence  as  strangers  may 
be  supposed  capable  of,  to  efface  every  stain  that  may  un- 
justly attach  to  his  literary  reputatinn. 

Mr.  Hume  commenced  the  statement  of  his  views  on  this 
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subject  by  reviving  some  hints  tliat  former  writers  bad  siig^ 
gc^$ted'as  to  the  doctrine  of  a  conjunctUnh  rather  than  a  con^ 
neocion  of  the  events  that  are  constantly  succeeding  ona 
another  in  the  world  of  nature  around  us.  In  this  simple 
doctrine,  liow  much  alarm  soever  a  mistatement  or  a  misap- 
prehension  of  it  may  have  once  excited,  there  was  not  the 
semblance  of  a  dangerous  tendency.  It  still  left  the  existence 
of  every  object  and  every  event  in  nature  as  real  and  as  cer- 
tain as  they  were  before.  In  resolving  those  incessant 
changes,  that  are  every  where  happening,  into  a  long  tram 
of  antecedents  and  consequents,  it  did  not  deny,  but  rather 
confirmed  the  necessity  of  an  antecedent  for  every  come- 
quent,  and  thus  furnished  a  strong  arjfament  for  the  existence 
of  some  great  First  Cause-Hsome  necessary  antecedent  of 
all  the  effects  in  the  universe.  It  still  left  to  this  great  invis- 
ible Being  the  ability  to  will  into  existence  every  substance 
that  is,  and  the  wisdom  of  arranging  that  eternal  continuity 
of  successive  phenomena,  which  is  all  the  time  developing 
such  astonishing  results  of  order,  harmony,  beauty,  and  hap- 
piness. There  was  nothing  truly  scepticid  about  this  doc- 
trine, if  by  sceptical  we  mean  any  quality  of  an  opinion^ 
which  fairly  leads  to  an  irreligious  conclusion.  Hie  ques- 
tion related  purely  to  a  physicfd  matter  of  fkct,  which,  what- 
soever way  decided,  leaves  all  the  great  troths  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion  as  sacredly  guarded  as  they  were  before. 
As  for  philosophy,  she  certainly  had  a  right  to  demand  the 
evidence  for  that  supposed  invisible  linky  which  connects  each 
change  with  the  substance  that  produces  it'  On  the  absence 
of  that  evidence,  Hume,  trusting  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses 
which  God  had  given  him,  and  perceiving  by  those  senses 
nothing  more  than  a  succession  of  changes;  advances  his 
leading  doctrine,  that  we  can  have  no  other  idea  of  causation^ 
than  a  bare  precession  of  one  event  to  another,  vvithout  in- 
volving any  thing  that  intervenes  betueen  the  antecedent  and 
consequent.  Dr.  Brown,  perceiving  the  strong  ground  of 
nature  and  the  senses  on  which  Hume  stood,  embraces  the 
doctrine*  states  and  defends  it  at  much  length  in  the  First 
Part  of  this  treatise,  insists  that  every  new  link  which  is 
discovered  between  the  two  parts  of  a  sequence,  such  for  In- 
stance as  an  inflammable  gas  between  the  heat  of  yon  candle 
and  the  combustion  of  this  pen,  becomes  only  a  new  unlinked 
antecedent  to  the  visible  effect ; — and  not  only  this,  bat  in  his 
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Second  Partt  assigns  several  satisfortory  rea.sons  nliy  tlio 
world  should  have  been  so  lung  deceived  in  imaginiiigt  and 
giving  a  xaiue  In  a  nonentity. 

Tti«  tiexl  (lurU'ine  of  Hume  was  etjually  free  froni  tlic  cliar- 
acier  ol  sceiXicism,  It  was,  that  the  Iiuman  oiint)  Itas  no 
capacity  grpicdicting,  previmisly  to  exiierience,  tlie  paelicu- 
lar  i;i>nsequents  that  will  result  from  any  given  antecedentt  or 
in  other  w<trda»  that  we  are  unable  uf  nurselves  to  dii  iiie  any 
of  the  povvera  uf  nature.  It  reiiuired  but  little  reflpitiiin  to 
adopt  this  upiniont  which,  to  our  minds,  is  perfectly  indepen- 
dent of  the  former  doctrine,  and  might  be  true,  whatever 
theory  of  causation  be  so.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Drown,  as  wo 
have  seen,  in  his  Third  Part,  maintains  that  esperirnce  ai'me 
is  the  ground  of  those  pi'cdictiutis  which  we  are  every  day 
forming  uf  the  future  eSTects  of  objects  now  exislitig  around 
us.  Thus  far  our  two  philosophers  go  along  together.  But 
from  this  point  they  sep.irate ;  Ihey  diverge  widely  and  irre- 
coverably. Having  hitlicrto  agreed  with  each  other ;  when 
tlicy  come  to  ask,  on  what  prindiUe  of  the  hunuin  miml  wc 
predict,  after  es|ierience,  the  consequences  of  causes.  Dr. 
Brown  answers  the  question — by  intuUive  and  irresistible 
ielief.  On  thrualing  this  pen  into  the  candle's  hiazc,  we 
believe  it  will  burn;  but  wo  arrive  at  this  belief,  not  from 
any  proress  of  reasoning,  but  because,  having  before  seen  the 
same  effect  proceed  from  the  same  caiise>  ice  cannot  help 
bdievin^  it.  This  simple  and  clear  statement  of  an  ultimato 
fact,  so  consonant  tu  the  most  approved  rules  of  the  Baronian 
philosophy,  terminates  Dr.  Bi-uwn's  system.  And  whether 
that  system  be  riglit  or  wrong,  wo  do  earnestly  crave  leave 
to  insist,  that  if  ever  there  was  one,  which  deserved  the  ap- 
pellations of  intelligible,  compact,  consistent,  simple,  this  is 
the  one.  Even  before  Dr.  Brnwo  wrote,  we  were  confessedly 
all  in  the  dark  about  causation.  Ue  does  not  pi'eteiid  to  reveal 
the  myatei-y  of  it  to  us,  but  only  to  check  our  impatient  and 
unavailing  struggles  after  a  figment  of  our  own  fancy,  to  ex- 
hibit the  limits  uf  the  human  mind  on  this  subject,  and  to 
eortfine  our  reasoning  and  imagination  entirely  to  the  visible 
side  of  the  curtain  of  our  existence,  on  which  arc  wrought  no 
other  figures,  nay,  out  of  which  peeps  not  a  tliread,  hut  those 
of  experience.  If  the  author  himself  was  so  unfortunate  as 
not  to  understand  his  own  system,  he  certainly  lias  had  tlio 
signally  good  success  of  causing  aime  readers ;  humble,  ami 
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wtthovt  authority,  we  allow,  but  as  coiMtientlmwIy  attentive 
to  the  train  of  his  reaaoninip  as  their  rapacities  wosld  adnK 
of ;  to  comprehend  it  to  their  most  entire  satisfhction.  Nor, 
until  we  find  some  hint  in  his  writings,  or  learn  of  some 
declaration  that  passed  his  moutli,  revealing  a  cimscifMi^neaa 
of  the  «nlnteHig<bility  of  his  speculations,  ran  we  pMiblj 
conceive  or  believe  that  he  did  not  understand  them  hinvu  If, 

Let  us  now  tarn  to  Mr.  Hume,  avid  see  if  he  kvm  really 
gaiii^  in  our  author  an  implicit  and  unqualified  follower. 

Instead  of  allowing,  or  perhaps  perceiving  the  forre  and 
authority  of  that  great  principle  of  intuitive  belief  ahich  tor- 
minates  Dr.  Brown^s  spTulations.  he  la^fS  a  world  of  stroaa 
on  the  following  maxim,  which  in  hands  as  deiterous  as  bla 
own,  may  lead  into  the  most  Ucentioos,  extravagant,  and 
dangerous  scepticism. 

<  Id  all  reasonings  from  experience,  there  is  a  step  takea  by  tha 
mind,  which  is  not  supportea  by  any  argumeot  or  process  of  the 
understanding.' 

At  the  enunciatioq  of  this  portentous  proposition*  tha  mind 
involuiiUrily  stands  aghast  All  the  realitirs  and  well  grunad* 
ed  expectations  of  life  seem  to  be  sinking*  like  fragments  off 
floating  ice«  under  our  feet.  Tiie  truth  of  the  prspositioii 
itself  you  cannot  deny ;  that  is,  if  you  allow  that  the  bnainess 
of  life  is  carried  on  by  <  reasoninp^s  from  experience.*  It  in 
but  too  evident  that  from  no  quarter  on  earth  have  we  gottea 
the  information  that  thefuiure  will  rcMembU  the  jia«t»  which  in 
the  assumed  step  that  Hume  refers  to.  Hence  one  feels  tlml 
one  has  no  right  to  introduce  that  assumption  into  any  ren* 
soniiig  which  is  to  guide  his  future  operations*  Tim  conse- 
quence is.  he  may  proceed  to  beat  his  head  against  a  rock^ 
with  all  the  calmness  in  tlie  world,  and  still  be  a  very  rvaaon- 
able  man ;  and  wb\  i  Why,  he  has  no  right  to  assnae  that 
the/titure  will  resemble  the  past!  and  therefore  the  rock  may 
in  all  possibility  meet  his  head  with  the  soilness  of  a  piUoir 
of  down.  A  wanton  assassin  may  be  justified  in  rushing  ont 
of  his  den.  and  stabbing  a  whole  virtuous  popiriatioD  onn  hj 
one  through  the  body ;  because,  if  he  supposes  that  bis  dng^ 
ger  will  sever  their  souls  from  their  mortal  tenements*  ha 
mast  illogically  and  unrighteously  assumes  a  step  in  bis  re»> 
soning,  for  which  he  has  no  authority,  viz  :  that  the  Jidmm 
will  reeemble  thepatL    Not  to  multiply  exampko of  tbia  kind^ 
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«liic>i  mwX  pren  on  the  imagiimtions  nr  our  readers  aa  niw 
I  ipfrniislj'  08  oti  our  imn,  we  wUI  yet  inittanue  nn\y  re1i^ion#i 
'  irh.  by  the  mngiral  waving  of  this  dialectic  wand,  in  niads>/ 
I  tu  evii|iorate  into  aii',  along  with  all  other  solid  retditina.  For- 
wby  shiiulil  you  rely  on  any  one  attribute  of  Jehovah;  whyi' 
I  shiHiid  you  trust  in  his  merry,  hi>pe  for  htx  bounty,  pray  rov>' 
L  faitt  blessiug*  uay.  exiient  his  existenre  or  your  own  one  mo*/ 
I  nrnt  longer,  since  in  to  dning  you  assume  that  step  for  which 
I  Jou  liKie  HO  iniag^ttable  auihurity,  whicb  is,  that  the  Tutum  J 
1  Will  i-esf-mble  the  past  ? 

[      Tliin  is  the  slough  to  which  Hume  noulit  conduct  uh.     It' 
■eemH  a  cruel  fatiility,  that  the  man  who  has  taken  off  thv 
iidage  I'roin  iiur  eyes,  by  whidi  wc  might  have  been  betrayed- 
into  the  midnt  ol'  this  miry  srepiirinm,  and  who  has  shown  tu  . 
,  the  nick  on  whirb  we  may  s»rely  and  surely  rest  our  foot'* 
br  n-om  Ibis  side  uf  the  hcirrihie  resullx  of  the  above  maxim 
«f  Ml'.  Hume,  should  have  been  inspected  nf  ruioriiliiig  In 
the  main  with  that  lubricous  philosupher.      Brown  asserts,)' 
that  we  ex|>ert  an  efflVrt  to  follow  any  given  cause,  or  th© 
futnni  to  resemble  the  put,  only  in  consequence  of  an  irrt- 
,  ustihle  ami  inlnitive  belief,  whicli   God  has  wrought  into  our**! 
I  very  constitutions,  and  which  we  can  no  more  avoid  tliart'*! 
1  we  cat)  avoid  perceiving  n  visible  object  when  we  open  otir*^ 
Loyes.    Hence,  the  mind  of  itself  assumes  no  step  in  the  above-'' ' 
'  mentioned  reas'iningn,  if  reasonings  there  be  :  it  is  God  him- 
self who  assumed  it,  when  he  so  created  us,  that  there  should 
be  a  perfect  correspondence  between  our  own  minds  and  the 
onwan)   progress  of  rolling  events  around  us.     From   this 
Tiew  of  the  subject,  not  one  dangerous  or  shocking  conse- 
quence flows.     It  utterly  excltidt's  the  idea  of  an  arbitrary 
or  unappointed  arrangement  of  things,  since  we  find,  In  mil- 
lions of  instances,  events  to  take  plarc  according  to  our  ex- 
pectalions,  and  in  the  few  instames  where  they  do  nfit.  it  is  *  I 
in  consefjuence  of  the  error  of  our  expectations,  iirising  front  *  J 
a  limited  experience.     So  ftr,  moreover,  from  its  involving'*! 
8re)iticism,  it  Is  but  too  plain  that  it  lustrtie^  and  encourages*^! 
a  universal  and  confident  belief,  as  directly  opposite  to  seep-" 
ticism  as  pole  to  pole.     And   as  to  exciting  any   distrust' * 
towanU  the  Deity,  or  any  irreligious  affections  whatever,  we  tl 
.  have  flIiTiady  learned  in  the  beautiful  passage  which  rloscs^f 
L  the  abstrart  of  thn  Third  Part  of  this  hook,  that  in  impress-  '  ^ 
L  ing  on  our  minds  this  unavoidable^  this  instinctive  belief,  the 
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Deity  has  manifested  for  us  a  signal  tenderneasy  which  omit 
touch  every  susceplible  heart.  When  we  recoiiectf  that*  wero 
it  not  for  this  truly  vital  principle  in  our  mental  constitutiont 
we  must  every  moment  be  liable  to  be  crushed  by  the  maaaaB 
and  powers  that  are  resistlessly  moving  by,  or  are  at  work 
all  around  us ;  that  we  must  be  constantly  exposed  to  bring 
caught  in  the  wheels  of  that  mighty  machinery,  whose  oper- 
ations we  can  now  intuitively  predict ;  or  that  we  most  ait 
sfill  and  starve  amidst  this  world  of  plenty  and  joy  into 
which  we  are  bom ;  we  may  literally  say  of  our  Creator  witb 
Mose»,  as  an  eagk  stirreth  up  her  nestfftutttieth  over  herymmgp 
spreaddh  abroad  her  wings^  taketh  ihtm,  beareih  them  on  her 
vringSj  so  the  Lord  hath  condescended  to  take  care  of  hia 
creature  man. 

Yet  Mr.  Hume,  writhing  beneath  the  tortures  of  hia  own 
absurd  conclusions,  sets  about  with  all  his  metaphysical 
might  to  extricate  himself  from  them,  although  in  so  doing,  he 
onl^  wanders  stUl  further  from  Dr.  Brown,  and  plunges  still 
deeper  into  the  mire. 

Instead  of  resorting,  at  once,  with  our  author,  to  an  nlti« 
mate  principle  of  our  mental  constitution,  an  intuitive  be- 
lief, which  would  have  untied  the  knot  that  puzzled  him,  he 
makes  the  affair  of  the  gratuitous  stqf  in  our  reasonings  front 
experience,  a  very  intricate  process,  which  he  would  explain 
to  the  following  effect,  as  summed  up  by  our  author. 

'  When  two  objects  have  been  frequently  observed  in  succes* 
sioD,  the  mind  passes  readily  from  the  idea  of  one  to  the  idea  of 
the  other :  from  this  tendency  to  transition,  and  from  the  greater 
vividness  of  the  idea  thus  more  readily  suggested,  there  arises  a 
belief  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  them ;  the  tran- 
sition in  the  mind  itself,  being  the  impression,  from  which  the 
idea  of  the  necessary  connexion  of  the  oojects,  as  cause  and  effect, 
is  derived.*    p.  391. 

We  can  afford  but  some  very  short  commentaries  on  this 
passage,  which  will,  however,  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  its 
astonishing  absurdi^,  and  will  still  further  evince  that  Hume 
and  Dr.  Brown  do  not  go  hand  in  hand  so  affectionately 
together. 

1.  Hume  begins,  <when  two  objects  have  been  firequenibf 
observed  in  succession,'  &c.  He  here  impli^»  that  we  do  not 
expect  that  one  thing  is  the  cause  of  another^  or  that  tho 
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KftDtemlrnt  will  Again  produce  tlie  consequent,  or  in  other 
E%oi'ds,  thattlipfumi-e  will  i-cscinblolhc  [mat,  until  after  repeat- 
\td  observatimis  of  the  scigiicnco.  But  our  briiel'  Rrises  on  a 
twingle  ubservalinn,  BCronltng  to  Dr.  Brown^  wlio  instanccH  a 
m-nm  number  ofcaacs  in  wbicti  ihere  can  be  no  doubt,  such  as 
I  tte  sliti^^iiig  of  a  bee  for  the  first  time,  or  the  smell  of  a  new 
Ifluwcr,  which  we  immediatel}'  believe  will  in  all  future  time 
l]ir->du<c  the  same  effTtn.  (lur  author  roonciles  tn  his  prin- 
■  Cfjik'  those  caHes<  which  seem  to  tontrailict  it ;  but  we  must  not 
pttu])  to  hIiow  how.  The  difference  between  the  two  authorg 
1  Jb  our  |inii(-i)ile  object  here. 

'  The  minit,*  continues  Mr.  Hume, '  passes  readily  (Vom 
|ti>e  idea  of  the  one  to  the  (<lea  «f  the  other/    There  is  some> 
I  thing  so  hypothetical,  so  unpbilosophical,  in  this  assumption, 
Itliat  we  ni-ed  not  contrast  it  with  our  author's  simple  open 
I  theory  of  immediate  und  iniuiti-ce  belief.    Surely  there  is  some 
[  ^iSVrence  between  stating  an  ultimate  intellectual  operation* 
I  u  Brown  has  done,  without  attempting  to  explain  it,  and 
t  Kraluituusly  representing  the  mintl  as  skipping  backward  and 
I  £)rward  from  idea  to  idea,  a-s  a  bird  does  from  twig  to  twig. 
I       3.  One  would  have  thought  the  pn-ceding  assertion  of  Mr, 
I  Bume  quite  shadowy  enough ;  but  next  comes  a  statement 
f  which   is   more  evanescent   and  impalpable   than  even  the 
k  shadow  of  a  shade.     •  From  this  tendency  to  transition,  and 
r|W>m  the  greater  vividness  of  the  idea  thus  more  readily  aug^ 
I  eested,  there  arises  a  belief  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
'  ftetween  them.*     Whoever  can  grasp  the  meaning  of  this  teiim 
deney,   and  (hen  combine  it,  anmo  how  or  other,  with  the 
vividness  u/"  un  idea,  so  (hat  the  union  of  the  two  together 
shall  make  up  the  operation  of  belief,  must  be  blessed  with  a 
tinily  metapbyNiral  genius.     Even  on  the  supposition  that  tli« 
Btatement  is  clear  and  intelligible,  our  author  demonstrates 
its  falnity  by  a  long  course  of  arguments,  combatting  particu- 
larly the  error  that  the  rividiiegs  of  an  idea  is  essential  even 
to  the  strongest  belief.     This  is  at  least  a  third  minor  differ- 
encc. 

4.  *  The  transition  in  the  mind  itself,  being  the  tmprcsslnti, 
from  which  the  idea  of  the  nece,ssary  connexion  of  the  objects, 
as  cause  and  effect,  is  derived,'  A  trunsilinn  in  the  mind,  an 
imprrssian  on  the  mind  ! — a  high  absurdity.  Yet  this  is  the 
very  keystone  of  the  theory  which  would  explain  our  exi»fc. 
tationn  of  the  ftiture,  or  onr  belief  in  causation,  nn  any  other 
principle  than  intuitive  belief. 
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We  leave  tbm  passaff^  now  to  the  reflertiom  and  the  jiidg« 
ment  of  our  readers,  and  will  not  attempt  to  abstraf  t  more 
copiously  the  hundreil  pages,  in  which  our  author  expoaes  ha 
fallacies,  its  assumptions,  its  absurd  conseauencea  on  the  one 
hand,  its  inronclusiveness  on  the  other,  and  the  varioua  theo- 
ries and  considerations  brought  to  defend  it. '  I'he  whole 
topic  is  somewhat  of  an  excrescence  on  tlie  simple  ezpoKiti«BB 
of  the  tbetiry  before  us.  The  author  himself  Indeed  nam^ 
where  apologises  for  its  introduction,  by  observing  that  Mr« 
Hume's  opinions  on  the  subject  have  had  so  powerful  an 
influence  on  this  abstruse  but  very  important  paK  of  phyai* 
cal  science,  that  it  would  be  injustice  to  his  merits,  to  con- 
sider them  only  with  incidental  notice,  in  a  work  that  if 
chiefly  reflective  of  the  lights  which  he  has  given.  We  hIO 
therefore  fill  up  the  space  allowed  us,  by  extracting  a  maaterly 
aketcb  of  Mr.  Hume's  character,  as  a  metaphysical  writer. 

Every  reader^  we  presume,  will  thank  us  for  the  exchange^ 

•• 

*  That  he  was  an  acute  thinker,  on  those  subjects  to  which  the 
vague  name  of  Metaphysics  is  commonly  given,  there  was,  proba- 
bly, Bo  one,  even  of  nis  least  candid  antagonists  who  wpnld  have 
▼entured  to  deny-  That  he  was  also  an  exact  and  perspicuous 
metaphysical  writer,  has  been  generally  admitted,  bat  if  has  beeh 
admittM,  chiefly  as  a  consequence  of  the  former  praise,  or  from 
the  remembrance  of  powers  »f  style,  which,  in  many  other  res* 
pects,  he  unquestionably  possessed.  We  think  of  him,  perhapsi 
as  an  historian,  while  we  are  praising  him  as  a  metaphysician ;  or 
in  praising  him  as  a  metaphysician,  we  think  of  qualities,  neces* 
sary  indeed  for  the  detection  of  error,  but  diflferent  from  those 
which  the  development  of  the  system  of  truths  of  an  abstruse  and 
complicated  science  peculiarly  requires. 

<  In  the  philosophy  of  mind,  where  the  objects  are  all  dim  and 
fleeting,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  remedy,  as  much  as  possible, 
by  regular  progressive  inquiry,  and  methodical  arrangement,  and 
precision  of  terms,  the  uncertainty  that  might  otherwise  flow 
from  the  shadowy  nature  of  the  inquiry  itself.  The  speculations 
of  Mr.  Huuie,  however,  as  I  conceive,  are  far  fmm  being  marked 
with  this  sort  of  accuracy*  The  truths,  which  his  acuteness  is 
quick  to  find  and  to  present  to  us,  rather  flit  before  our  eyes  in 

Sleumy  coruscation,  than  fling  on  the  truths  which  follow  them 
mt  harmonizing  lustre,  which  makes  each  in  progressive  illnmina- 
tion  more  radiant  by  the  brightness  that  preceded  it.  and  more  fit 
therefore  to  reflect  Dew  radiance  on  the  brightness  which  it  te 
follow.    The  genius  of  his  metaphysical  atyl0|    diaciiraive  and 
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rapu).  and  sonetimea  in  cunscquence  of  that  verj  nipiditr  of 
tratisidun,  slow  ID  ila  general  rpsults,  froin  the  nece^tiily  uf  re- 
cuixin^  to  points  of  Jnijuiry  that  have  been  nedi^eiill;  Ahandon- 
ed, — i*  not  of  the  kind  that  seems  best  fitted  fur  close  and  con- 
tinuous itiv estimation  :  and  thnugh.  in  the  separate  viewH  which 
he  ^ves  us  of  a  suhjecl,  we  are  often  struck  with  the  singular 
acuteness  nf  his  diacernmeni,  and  as  frpquentlv  charmed  with  aa 
CsHe  of  language,  whicti.  witliout  the  levitj'  of  cuniersalion,  has 
nanv  of  its  plavful  gracef^  still,  when  ive  consider  him  as  the  ex- 
|iositor  of  a  iheorvi  we  are  not  k«s  fteiiuentlT  sensible  nf  a  wunt 
«f  rieid  ordur  unJ  precision,  for  whicii  subtlety  of  lhouii;ht  and 
occasional  graces  of  the  happiest  dictiou  are  not  adequate  to 
Atone. 

'  It  is  when  we  wish  to  unfold  a  system  nf  truths,  that  we  are 
motit  careful  to  exhibit  them  pjugressively,  in  luiiiijiuut  order  : 
for.  in  the  eipn^'Ure  of  false  upiinuiis,  the  error, whate\cr  it  may  be, 
which  we  wish  to  render  manifest,  may  often  i)e  e^hitjiied  as  suc- 
cessfully,hv  varied  views  of  it  in  itsdilffrent  aspeclB,asljy  the  clos- 
est analytical  investigation.    The  want  of  strict,  cominuous  metliod 
.   js  some  of  the  theoretical  partaofMr.  Hume's  metaphyaic&I  essays, 
—in  which  we  discover  inure  easily  what  he  wishes  us  nut  to  ae-. 
lieve,  than  what  he  wishes  us  pooitivety  tu  believe,  or  in  which,  at 
leant.  Ihe  limits  of  the  doubttui  and  the  tiue  are  not  very  precis'Ijr 
.  defined  tooureunceptum, — may  thus,  perhaps,  in  pnrt  be  traced  to 
tlie  habits  of  refilled  scepticism,  in  which  il  i«enis  to  have  been 
tbe  early  and  ladling  pasHiiio  of  Mr.  Hume'd  mind  tu  io'lulge.    It 
was  more  in  the  detection  of  fallacies  in  the  cummiin  systems  q( 
belief,  than  in  the  discovery  of  truths,  which  midil  be  added  to 
them,  tliat  he  loved  to  exercise  his  metaphysical   ingenuity  ;  or, 
ntlier,  the  detection  of  fallacies  was  that  species  of  discovery  of 
I  truth,  in  which  he  chiefly  delighted.      There  is,  indeed,  a  calm, 
jel  ever  wakeful  scepticism  of  an  inquisitive    mind,  which  has 
[  aotliing  in  it  that  is  unfavourable,  either  to  closeness  of  reasoning 
I   in  the  discovery  of  truth,  or  tu  exactness  of  theuretical  anange- 
I   ment,  in  the  communicatinn  o<  it  to  others.     Such  a  spirit  is  even 
■o  essential  to  every  sort  of  intellectual  inquiry,  thai  the  absence 
of  it  in  any  one  may  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  pruof,  tliat  he 
bas  not  the  genius  of  a  metaphysician  :  hr  the  science  of  meta- 
physics,as  it  regards  the  mind,  is,  in  its  must  importaut  respects, 
a  science  of  analysis  ;  and  we  carry  on  our  analysis,  only  when 
y/e  suspect  that  what  is  regarded  by  others  as  an  ultimate  princi- 
i  pie,  udmits  of  still  liner  evolution  into  principles  slill  more  ele- 
I  nentary.      It  is  not,  therefore,  by  such  doubts  as  have  only  fur- 
1  tter  inquiry  in  view,  that  the  intellectual  character  is  in  any  dan- 
I  Jpr  uf  beiii:;  vitiated  :  bat  there  is  a  very  great  ddTerence  be'tweea 
'■     JWw  Series,  JVb.  6.         55 
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the  scepticism  which  examines  everj  priaciple,  ont j  to  be  sure 
that  inquiry  has  not  terminated  too  soon,  and  that  which  eiani* 
ines  them,  only  to  discover  and  proclaim  whatever  apparent  in* 
consistencies  may  be  found  in  tnem.  Astonishment}  indeed,  is 
thus  produced  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
triumphant  delight  in  the  production  of  astonish nr^ent,  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  resist,  especially  at  that  early  period  of  life,*  when 
the  lo%e  of  fame  is  little  more  than  the  love  of  instant  wonder 
and  admiration.  But  he  who  indulges  in  the  pleasure,  and  seeks^ 
with  a  sportful  vanity  of  acuteness«  to  dazzle  and  perplei^  rather 
than  enlighten,  will  find,  that  though  he  may  have  improved  his 
quickness  of  discernment,  by  exercises  of  nice  and  unprofitable 
subtlety,  he  has  improved  it  at  the  expense  of  those  powers  of 
patient  investigation,  which  give  to  dialectic  subtlety  its  chief 
Value. 

'  The  perpetual  consideration  of  the  insufRciency  of  all  inqai« 
ry,  as  deduced  from  inconsistencies  which  may  seem  to  be  in- 
volved in  some  of  our  principles  of  belief,  is  more  encouraging  to 
indolence  than  to  perseverance.  By  representing  to  us  error,  as 
the  necessary  termination  of  every  speculative  pursuit,  it  seems^ 
at  every  moment,  to  warn  us  not  to  proceed  so  far ;  and  tends^ 
therefore,  to  seduce  the  faculties  into  a  luxurious  slothfiilness  dT 
occupation,  which  prefers  a  rapid  succession  of  brilliant  paradox- 
es, to  truths  of  more  extensive  and  lasting  utility,  but  of  more 
laborious  search. 

*  ro  shew  that  it  is  not  from  any  logical  inference,  or  direct  in* 
duction,  we  have  derived  many  of  those  opinions  which,  by  the 
very  constitution  of  our  nature,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to 
hold,  and  which  have  been  formed  without  any  thought  of  their 
origin,  requires  indeed  superior  perspicuity,  but  does  not  require 
any  process  of  long  continued  reasoning.  The  very  habtr  of  ra- 
tiocination is  thus  apt  to  yield  to  a  love  of  briefer  exercises  of 
discursive  subtlety  ;  and  this  tendency^  when  the  scepticism  re- 
lates to  moral  and  religious  subjects,  is  still  increased  by  the  pop- 
ular odium  attached  to  infidelity,  in  those  great  articles  of  gen- 
eral belief, — an  odium,  which  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  in- 
duce the  necessity,  in  {many  cases,  of  exhibiting  subjects  onljr 
by  glimpses,  and  of  hinting,  rather  than  fully  developing  and  en- 
forcing a  proof. 

<  A  mind  that  has  lon^  been  habituated  to  this  rapid  and  lirelj 
species  of  remark,  and  that  has  learned  to  consider  all  inquiries 
as  of  doubtful  evidence,  and  their  results  therefore  as  all  equally 
or  nearly  equally  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory,  does  not  readilj 

*  *  We  Are  told  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  Treatise  on  Human  Natsro  was 
projected  by  him  before  he  had  left  college.' 
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ftubmit  to  the  rcfcularity  of  slow  (liB(|ui«itiori.  It  may  esliitiit 
excellencies,  far  which  we  may  be  im  mediately  led  to  (eria 
it,  witli  the  justeiit  commendation,  aculet  or  subtle,  or  ingenious  : 
but  it  will  not  be  in  matiy  cases  ttiftt  tbere  will  lie  reason  to  aSV 
cribe  to  it  that  peculiar  ijuuiity  ul  intellect,  which  sees,  through  |(  ' 
long  Iniiii  of  thought,  a  di-ilant  cimrlusion,  and.  separating  at  evo* 
ry  stage  the  essential  fnini  the  accessory  circnmslances)  and 
gathering  and  contbiitinz  analogies  as  It  proceeds,  arrives  at  length 
«t  a  system  of  harmonious  truth.  This  camprehensive  energy  Ll 
"     lality  to  which  acutene)>B  is  oecessarj,  but  which  is  not  itsetf 


a  quality  to  which  acutene)>B  i ..  ---       

oecessarily  implied  in  aculencss  ;  or  rather  it  is  a  combination  of  \ 
qualities,  for  which  we  have  not  yet  an  exact  name,  but  which 
lurius  a  peculiar  character  uf  genius,  and  i»,  in  truth,  the  vei^ 
guiding  spirit  of  all  philosophic  investigation. 

*  That  a  long  indulgence  in  the  ingenuities  of  scepticismi 
though  it  may  improve  mere  dialectic  aculeTiess,  ha*  a  tendency 
to  deaden,  \(  I  may  so  term  it,  the  intellectual  ))erceptton  of  tM 
objects  on  which  it  is  wisdom  to  rest,  and,  by  flinging  the  same 
■ort  of  doubtful  light  over  truth  and  error,  to  make  error  ofteii 
appear  as  worthy  of  assent  as  trutlir-^t  least  if  the  emit  luippeB 
to  be  in  any  doctrine  uf  the  sceptic  himself,— is,  I  think,  what 
our  ktionledge  uf  some  of  the  strongest  principles  uf  the  mind 
Blight  naturally  lead  us  to  expect.  That  the  e\il,  of  which  I 
■peak,  is  truly  to  be  found  in  tlie  metaphysical  speculatioDs  of 
Mr.  Hume,  I  may  be  wrong,  indeed,  in  supposing  ;  but,  if  anjr 
part  of  his  abstract  writings  be  marked  with  it,  there  is  none,  I 
conceive,  in  which  it  is  so  conspicuous,  as  In  Uiuse  which  relate  to 
the  subject  that  has  been  now  under  review.  While  he  appean 
only  as  the  combatant  of  error,  in  exposing  the  inadequacy  of 
perception  or  mere  reasoning  to  alford  us  ilireclly  any  notion  of 
the  necessary  connexion  of  events,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the 
force  of  the  negative  arguments  which  he  urges,  and  equally  im- 
possible not  to  admire  the  acuieness  and  vi^or  of  intellect  which 
these  display.  But  when,  after  these  negative  arguments,  he  pre- 
acnls  to  as  opinions  on  tht  subject,  which  he  wishes  us  to  receive 
as  positive  truth,  a  very  slight  consideration  is  all  that  seems  ne- 
cessary tu  show,  how  strong  the  self-illusive  influence  niusl  buve 
been,  that  could  make  these  opinions,  unwarranted  as  they  are  bf 
the  evidence  of  observation  or  consciousness,  appear  to  bis  owa 
mind  worthy  of  the  credit  which  he  expects  to  be  given  to  them. 
it  is  fortunate  for  his  intellectual  character,  that  it  is  not  as  a 
dogmatist  only,  he  has  given  us  opportunities  nf  knowing  him. 
The  minor  theories  involved  in  his  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  the 
notion  of  power,  would  certainly  give  a  verv  unfavourable  im- 
I  presaioD  of  his  talents  u  a  metaphysical  inquirer  ;  if  hisreputa- 
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tion  as  a  metaphysician  were  to  be  founded  wholly  on  this  «r 
other  positive  doctrines  maintained  bj  him,  and  not  on  the  acute- 
ness  with  which,  in  many  brilliant  exercises  of  sceptical  >»iibtletj. 
He  has  exhibited  what  he  wishes  to  be  considered  as  errors  in  tlie 
sjstemti  of  popular  and  scientific  faith.*    p.  SS8. 

Before  dismissing  our  aiithory  we  shall  venture  to  offbr  ono 
or  two  strictures  on  the  leading  doctrine  and  deanition  in  his 

book. 

>Ve  apprehend  that  both  himself  and  Mr.  Hume  have  over- 
looked an  essential  element  which  enters  into  our  idea  of  a 
cause,  and  which,  if  introduced  into  their  definition,  would  at 
least  have  made  it  more  easily  comprehended  and  received. 
jgt  cause9  Dr.  Brown  defines  to  be,  that  which  immediatdy pre^ 
cedes  any  change^  &c.  This  definition  involves  only  tmfnrtfi- 
ate  successionf  or  proximity  in  time.  Is  not  ce^UiguUy  in  place 
equally  a  part  of  our  notion  of  causation  ?  Must  not  the  an- 
tecedent in  our  idea  be  locally  present  with  the  consequent  2 
It  is  an  axiom,  whiciu  at  its  very  first  announcement,  every 
body, — child — ^peasant — philosopher — believes  and  acknow- 
ledges, that  no  power  can  art  where  it  is  not  present.  It  is 
true  we  have  an  idea  of  remote  causes,  as  well  as  proximate 
causes.  But  every  remote  cause  is  always  supposed  to  act 
upon  something  immediately  near,  and  then  that  something 
to  act  upon  another  as  immediately  near  it,  and  so  on,  till  we 
arrive  in  idea  to  the  proximate  cause,  v  hich,  to  produce  the 
last  effect,  is  believed  to  be  near  it,  even  to  immediate  conti- 
guity. "We  think  that  the  omission  of  this  idea  has  led  Dr« 
Brown  as  well  as  Mr.  Hume  into  considerable  embarrass- 
ment, when  they  came  to  apply  their  principle  to  the  innu- 
merable coexisting  sequences  of  phenomena,  which  at  every 
moment  are  taking  plac  e  throughout  nature.  They  have  both 
left  that  point  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  Mr.  Hume  to  Dr. 
Brown,  and  Dr.  Brown  to  us.  If  nothing  more  than  imme- 
diate precession  in  time  is  admitted  into  our  idea  of  causa- 
tion, then,  why  is  not  the  arorn,  which  is  planted  at  the  same 
time  with  the  cherry-stone,  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  fruit- 
tree,  as  much  as  it  is  of  the  oak  ?  Admit  into  your  definition 
the  necessary  cirt  umstance  of  immediate  contiguity  in  place, 
as  well  as  immediate  precession  in  time,  and  you  escape 
fnim  this  objection.  We  are  aware  that  Dr.  Brown  has  in  a 
manner  provided  against  it  by  a  somewhat  cumbrous  and  not 
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very  eauily  comprehended  paraiilirase.  After  beginning  his 
definitiiin.  by  decSaring  a  cause  to  be  that  wtiicli  iiii mediately 
precedes  any  change,  be  adds,  and  whtch,  ejcuting  at  nny 
time  in  similar  ciraivialattces.  hut  been  atwagu,  and  viiii  Ik 
oltvayt,  immeitiatelif  JhlUnved  btj  a  similar  cfuinge.  We  wuultL 
Dot  exclude  this  [tortion  of  the  definition,  but  would  only  sub- 
mit, wlietber  the  introduction  of  con%(iity  or  place  as  well 
as  proximity  in  lime  would  not  have  imparled  to  tbc  dclinU 
tion  more  precision,  universality,  and  tangibility. 

That  Ibis  circumHianre  of  immediate  contact  always  forms 
part  of  our  strict  and  simiile  mitioR  of  raunatim),  Ibe  more  we 
reflect  nprin  it,  tite  more  we  ai-e   inclined  to  believe.      We 
wish,  tberefni'e,  that  Dr.  Bi-own  bad  called  in   this  idea,* 
and  wrought  it  np  tbrnugbout  bis  treatise  in  bis  own  ad- 
mirable manner.     It  is  possible,  (bat  in  so  wisbing,  we  do 
not  loiitc  round  and  tbriingb  Ibe  subject  with  the  compi-ehen- 
si\e  survey  of  thorough -gi>ing  Iheorists.     Yet  we  cannot  but 
think,  tbat  the  proposed  improvement  would  have  materially 
assisted  him  in  beeping  bis  main  object  in  view,  and  pretenU  ■ 
ed  many  laborious  rirrum locutions  in  fortirying  his  positioiw  J 
against  a  throng  of  diflirultiea  and  objections,  (but  perpetuaUjf  'I 
arose  upon  him  as  he  advanced.  f 

Our  author  in  the  definition  before  us,  seems  to  us  to  have  | 
revealed  Just  so  much  of  the  truth,  hs  is  conveyed  in  telling  a  I 
man  in  what  parallel  of  latitude  his  sbip  is  sailing  un  the 
ocean.  Had  lie  hrongbt  in  tlie  circumstance  of  contiguity  in 
place,  we  think  tbat  Ibis  would  bave  been  like  drawing  his 
liTie  of  longitude ;  it  would  have  reduced  the  difficulty  to  a 
Bperilic  certain  point,  and  given  to  our  Hnating,  mystciiuus 
idea  of  a  causn  a  tixed.  intelligibte,  and  definite  relation. 
Observe  too.  tbat  the  nhnosioiia  notion  of  an  invisible  titdt 
would  he  equally  excluded  by  this  as  by  the  other  form. 

What  tben  would  be  our  definition  ?     JJ  cause  is  that  lohieK  ■ 
immedialdy  precedes  and  is  immediatdy  present  at  any  change,  J 
If  very  hardly  pushed,  we  might  call  in  the  closing  phrase-' 
ology  of  our  author's  definition.     Yet  wc  think  we  could  do 
without  it. 

Will  our  readers  briefly  analyse  this  our  dc6nttion  along 

•  When  our  author  Ipeaks  of  the  term  bond  o/  rsjiTi^j-.on  ti  b 
sdo^ited  U>  eipttsg  proximity  in  time,  it  is  renmrkgblr  tint  lie  did 
perceive  liow  much  more  appropriate  it  ii  to  imply  proximity  in  p, 
See  page  407. 
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with  us  2  Think  of  any  change^  any  phenomenon  whatever* 
Think  now  of  an  object  or  event  whirh  is  in  so  dose  a  prox« 
imity  to  it  as  to  exclude  the  contact  of  eveiy  thing  else  exist- 
ing. If  this  object  or  event  exist  in  this  closest  contij^itj 
imoiediately  previous  to  the  change ;  what  else  is  your  idea 
of  a  cause  ? 

We  had  intended  to  couple  with  this  article  a «  Sketch  of  a 
System  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind*  Part  Firstt 
comprehending  the  Physiohigy  of  the  Mind.'  I'his  work 
constitutes  the  outlines  of  a  part  of  Dr.  Brown's  Lectures, 
and  was  printed  last  year  for  the  use  of  his  pupils.  But 
had  time  and  the  length  of  the  foregoing  article  permitted 
us  to  notice  this  original  and  curious  voluiiiCf  an  advertise- 
ment in  England,  announcing,  as  we  have  been  informed^  the 
publication  of  the  author's  Lectuies  at  large  in  four  volumess^ 
would  have  induced  us  to  postpone  our  design. 


Abt.  XXIIL— £n«ayo  dt  la  historia  CvoU  dd  Panj^uay, 
Butnos-^yres,  y  Tricuman,  escrita  par  d  doctor  D,  Oregorio 
FuneSf  dean  de  la  Santa  Igfesia  Catedral  de  Cordova.— Tom* 
3.  8yo.  Buenos- Ay  res,  18 16— -1817. 

Causes,  into  which  we  have  not  time  now  to  ester  much 
in  detail,  have  prevented  the  momentous  drama  peribrming 
in  South  America  from  engaging  its  due  share  of  the  public 
interest  in  this  country,  it  might  have  been  thought  that, 
to  us  at  least  in  the  United  States,  few  subjects  of  a  political 
nature  would  have  awakened  a  wider  b\  mpathy,  than  the 
character  and  probable  results  of  the  contests  for  indepen- 
dence in  the  South.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
practical  statesman  has  very  little  concern  with  those  feelings 
and  associations,  which  belong,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to 
the  region  of  sentiment.  That  Buenos  Ayres  and  Mexico 
are  a  part  of  our  continent  may  suggest  fine  themes  for  gen- 
eral  declamation  and  poetry  is  true;  but  if,  notwithstanding 
this,  our  political  and  commercial  relations  with  them  are 
insignificant,  compared  with  those  we  stand  in  with  the 
European  states ;  if  it  is  of  far  more  importance  to  us  to 
command  the  respect  of  those,  who  bear  sway  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  or  of  the  Neva,  than  to  be  hailed  as  brethren 
along  all  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and  the  La  Plata;  ud 
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M  to  the  nwra  point  of  i^eitjiiriipliiral  prnsimity,  ifit  would  Im 
easier,  as  we  imttgine  is  ilie  (ait,  to  sail  friiiii  New  York  and!  1 
tnakr  Hip  Rraml  tiiitr  of  »ll  Ihe  cuurts  tt(  Eurupo  and  n-turv  ] 
to  ilie  N  :  ruwHt  than  to  make  a  similar  tour  by  land  tu  out 
sister  Mtatis  in  S»ulit  Ararrii  a.  then  all  ilie  appeals  res'in^ J 
on  tlieciimmunity  ol  t)ie  American  nnnie,  or  (lie  partnciitli^  j 
of  iinr  rontincnt  are  fallar  i>us,      Eiir<>i>t;  aftd  Asiii  nie  alsvf 
orif  continent ;    aiij  the  Russian  omiHTor's  heart  ajipeara  t# 
he  (igK-n  t<i  all  that  lender  interest  in  Ihe  oriental  worldi)>^ 
which  this  rart  must  naturally  excite.     Be  would  fain  ha*^  I 
bis  bannrni  fliiattng  iin  the  tiiwei'SorTefliz,  anil  we  questiotf  1 
n'lt  he  fet-ls  grieved  tn  think  that  Die  gi-rat  wall  of  Chini 
should  suiider  thnse,  who  inhiibit  Hie  same  hemi^iihere,     Tlitf 
Biitish  siivereigns  or  India  fed  tliis  tei.dcr  sentiment;  anf  j 
are  reiiiiredtu  find  that  tiv  re  is  a  pi  net  ic  a  hie  pass  through  tM  I 
defi  es  iiftlic  tlimata.     Had  not  such  a  pass  been  discovered .1 
We  do'ibt  not  their  India  boai'ds  and  their  governors  gener^  ' 
Would  have  imitated  the  example  of  the  illustrious  I'russiMi  | 
explorer  of  Hie  Andesi  who  wept  when  he  he.ird   that  tM  J 
siiinmiN  of  Itutiiler|)*iurli  npertop|)ed  the  h>  ights  of  (!himlio-  I 
Tiizo;— a  geogriiphical  question  by  the  way  which  we  regard  I 
AS  far  fnim  settled. 

The  troth  is,  that  the  policy,  which  has  been  at  variouft  i 
times  most  po'ierfully  recotnmended  in  the  United  States,  of  \ 
■  vigorous  iiilefereiice  on  our  part,  in  the  South  Am>ricaa(J 
coolest,  is  a  poliry  hif;hly  anti-republican ;  a  policy  whicHf  1 
ha*!  wasted  Europe  from  the  middle  a^s  to  the  present  dayi  1 
yff  have  no  concern  with  South  Apiei-ica :  we  have  no"  ' 
sympathy,  we  ran  have  no  well  founded  political  sympnttiy  ] 
with  them-  We  are  sprung  from  different  storksi  we  s]iear  J 
difTerent  Ianguas;es,  we  have  been  brought  up  rn  ditTerenfr  I 
social  and  moral  schools,  we  liave  been  governed  by  difTerent  I 
ci>i\ifi  of  law.  we  profess  radically  difTerenl  forms  of  religion^  1 
Should  we  esimose  their  cause,  they  would  borrow  our  nion^  j 
ey  and  grant  commissions  to  our  privateers,  and  possibl]^  J 
extend  some  privileges  to  our  trade,  if  the  fear  of  the  En^l 
lish,  which  bringetli  a  snare,  did  not  prevent  this.  But  theX^fl 
Would  not  act  in  niir  spirit,  they  would  not  f'lllow  oar  advicty  f 
they  could  not  imitate  our  examiK  Not  all  the  treaties  v 
could  make,  nor  the  commissioners  we  ootdd  send  out.  nor  the  1 
money  we  could  lend  them,  wotdd  traiisf'<i-m  their  Pueyrrsi;'  I 
dons  and  tbtir  Artigasesj  into  Adamses  or  Franklins  or  their 
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Bolivars  into  Washin^ons.  The  state  of  society  and  of 
life  among  them  forbids  our  fepling  a  sympathy  with  thenu 
How  can  our  thrifty  regular  merchants  sympathize  with  a 
people^  who  send  the  letter  post  down  the  river,  on  the  back 
of  a  swimmer  ?  bow  can  our  industrious  frugal  yeomen  sym- 
pathise with  a  people  that  sit  on  horseback  to  fish  I  how  can 
our  mild  and  merciful  people,  who  went  through  their  revolu- 
tion without  shedding  a  drop  of  civil  blood,  sympathize  with 
a  people,  that  are  hanging  and  shooting  each  other  in  their 
streets,  with  every  fluctuation  of  their  ill  organized  and  ex- 
asperated factions  ?  It  does  not  yet  appear  that  there  exist  in 
any  of  those  provinces  the  materials  and  elements  of  a  good 
national  character ;  of  a  character  to  justify  our  putting  our 
own  interests  at  hazard,  by  interfering  in  their  present 
contests.  We  know  not  in  fact  whence  such  materials  and 
elements  could  come.  Certainly  not  from  Spain  and  Porto- 
gal,  the  nations  of  EurDjie,  that  have  sunk  most  into  arrears^ 
in  the  great  account  of  humanity,  and  who  have  been  labour- 
ing with  causes  of  degeneracy  too  powerful  and  too  active  at 
home,  to  allow  them  to  send  out  any  life  and  character  to 
their  distant  provinces.  And  if  the  elements  of  a  good  na- 
tional character  were  not  likely  to  be  imported  from  tlm 
mother  country,  what  one  propitious  circumstance  has  there 
been  for  forming  it  on  the  spot  ?  The  various  tyrannies, 
political,  feudal,  and  ecclesiastical  of  Europe,  are  tlie  aiiapices 
under  which  these  provinces  have  grown  up ;  and  in  many 
of  them  the  seductions  of  equatorial  and  tropical  climates, 
and  the  possession  of  the  mines  of  the  precious  metals  have 
come  in  aid  of  human  oppression,  to  insure  the  degeneracy  of 
the  inhabitants.  We  are  not  fond  oi'  deducing  practical 
results  from  theoretical  causes,  apparently  visionary,  how- 
ever obvious  atid  marked  the  coincidence,  which  st^ms  to 
authorize  the  deduction ;  but  we  hold  it  to  be  a  maxim 
clrarl>  estahliflhed  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  none  but 
the  temperate  climates,  and  the  climates  which  produce  and 
retain  the  European  complexion  of  skin  in  its  various 
shades*  admit  of  the  liigheHt  degrees  of  national  character* 
In  no  Asiatic  region*  that  falls  without  this  condition  and  in 
no  African  one,  has  any  thing  like  a  free  populace  discovered 
itself,  in  any  p<^rmanent  civilized  organization,  at  any  |.eri- 
od.  Fl  »Hhes  of  genius  appear  in  t:  ese  regions,  particularly 
in  those  where  tho  nomadic  life  prevails ;  powerful  individual 
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minds  are  formed  and  produce  iwwerrul  cfTects,  xurcessful 
ci>hqucri>i-s  wield  to  tlie  d>sma)'  nf  llie  world  the  miglity  iu- 
stiuinent  of  an  uiiini|uiring,  unreasoning  mitilan  populaiTt 
but  all  thfir  acliietptni'hts  are  as  cbauf^aUle  and  tickle  us 
the  abitdes  in  (lie  dost-its.  Tliey  vary  with  all  tKc  accidents 
of  the  pcrs'tiiul  ijuali'icii  of  thetr  ehalifl,  and  rajahs,  and 
■ultanM;  nor  do  they  acquire  any  |Kraianence  till  tlii-y  come 
in  ctintact  with  the  l:luropfftn  |iolitics.  wh^ise  balance  ia  often 
con<'ernedt  to  susUin  their  tattering  throncH.  This  state  oC 
thinji^a  in  the  <dd  wurlil  authorizes  an  lutcrence  with  respect 
te  a  part  at  least  of  [he  new.  We  know  not  what  lliere  is 
in  our  torrid  zonen  arid  vertical  suiih.  in  our  groves  of  oranges 
and  (ilantaticmH  of  cuRir,  in  our  islands  of  sugar,  in  our 
rcgimiR  of  dark  nrnamenlal  woods,  of  golden  plumages, 
carluses,  cntcodiles,  and  tioa  conati-ictor",  in  our  beds  tf^~ 
gol  I,  silver,  and  diamonds,  to  exempt  them  from  the  |H)litl]^ 
cal  fiirlunes,  infatlihly  attendant  on  these  natural  pio; 
the  nid  world.  We  see  not  why  the  lord  of  a  Brasiliait 
drove  of  horses  and  horned  cattle  is  to  differ  from  the  cliia^ 
of  an  Arabian  herd  of  cumils  and  dntmedaries.  A  blazine 
suTt  muHt  be  as  n-laxing  at  Rio  Janerio  as  at  Mocha  ;  ana 
Calnuis  notmorr  like C»rcheniish  than  Serro  dnKrio*  is  like 
Golcondii.or  Cuba  like  Ceylon  T'e  same  causes  produce  the 
BameeSects;  and  we  <iii<'ntion  whether  the  pure  breezes,  which 
gave  their  name  to  Buinos-Ayres,  haveany  thinf;iii  them  pow- 
erful enough  to  animate  the  mas^i  of  tlie  inhabttanto,  at  len'tt  of 
the  interior  of  thi- province,  with  a  true  spirit  of  inile|iendenrc 
South  AmTJca  will  be  to  North  America,  wo  are  strongly  in- 
clined to  tliink,  what  Asia  and  \rrica  are  to  ICurope.  PenV- 
ideni'e  gives  not  nil  to  one  region,  an<l  though  it  is  a  beautiful 
vision  of  philosopliy,  that  all  the  sorts  and  forms  of  good 

■  '  Here  the  Fiirbiddcii  Dii'riet  nf  the  Diamond*  ia  in  aight :  *nd  its  ip- 
pesrance  Is  such  as  Mighx  I'uriii  ■  lit  Ueucriptian  in  ei.item  romuncc,  for 
tbc  Unil,  where  llie  coitliul  and  proudest  omamcnta  of  wealth  anil  power 
B  ffiund.  tniiu-nerable  pealu  arc  seen,  some  of  prodi^ialis  tiei^litj 
lunuins  of  bare  rock  ^nd  perpendicular  elevation  :  otlien  of  marepcr. 
ishable  mmeriali,  and  in  ■  Hiate  of  dissolution  like  tlie  Alpt  nf  S.to;  j 
ti  bruah-iri>od  RmwinK  mnong  the  gruis,  andi  norl  afgrej'  moai,  which 
clolhes  the  aurfuce  wherever  il  ia  not  newly  scarred  or  co'  ered  with  recent 
wreck  ;  i>  scene  uf  Alpine  grandeur  and  Alpine  desolation,  bul,  in  one  rea> 
pect,  of  more  than  \lpine  b  'luij,  for  the  waters  are  beautifully  clear : 
they  fall  in  sheet),  in  threads,  in  cataracts,  aiid  make  Ibeir  W44y,  som 'timet 
ij  subterraoean  channels,  to  the  four  larger  rivers,  which  curjr  ofTthe 
raten  of  ihc  diiirict.'     Stut/ieg't  httlar^  at Bra:it,  iii.  334. 
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seek  and  tend  to  each  other,  and  ^^ill  firialljf  in  a  pel'fiMi 
system  ofthingSf  meet  and  coincide;  yet  it  is  not  so  with  ttio 
states  and  kingdoms,  as  they  now  exist,  and  mankind  hatb 
ever  made  its  greatest  political,  intelltctUHl,  and  moral  ad« 
ranees,  we  will  not  nay  where  it  has  had  most  to  stnig^ 
with,  but  we  will  say  whei'e  it  has  had  least  to  be  corrupted 
with ;  and  we  believe  the  isothermal  lines  of  character  might 
be  drawn  with  nearly  as  much  precision  as  tliose  of  temper* 
ature. 

Wlien  we  look  at  the  events  which  have  been  transpiring 
in  South  America  now  for  twelve  oi*  thirteen  years,  we  ftnd 
nothing  to  inspire  better  sentiments  with  regard  to  it  A  time 
has  now  elapsed,  since  the  first  rising  in  the  Spanish  co|o« 
nies,  equal  to  that,  which  elapsed  from  the  declarati<m  of  the 
American  independence  to  the  adoption  of  the  federal  ronsti^ 
tution.  And  though  in  the  ri  pid  succession  of  revolutions 
and  reports  of  revolutions,  and  in  the  inextricable  perplexity 
of  the  contradictory  accounts  we  are  constantly  receiving 
from  South  America,  it  is  really  difficult  not  only  to  learn 
exactly,  but  even  to  conjecture  the  true  position  of  thingSf  it 
may  perhaps  safely  be  aflirmed,  that  if  the  return  of  the  old 
regime  is  rendered  desperate,  it  is  not  yet  shown  that  any 
thing  better  is  not  hopeless.  In  Mexico,  tlie  rev«>lution  ap- 
pears to  be  stati  naryt  and  in  Brazil  they  have  exchanged  a 
viceroy  for  a  king.  In  the  other  provinces  where  at 
times  an  independent  organization  of  government  has  seemed 
to  be  best  consolidaring  itself,  nothing  has  been  effected,  oU 
which  it  is  safe  to  calculate  as  permanent.  Too  much  time 
has  passed  to  have  things  still  in  this  8tate,  were  there  exist- 
Ing  in  these  regions  the  membra  disjecta  of  liberty.  It  is 
more  than  time  that  ferments  were  settled,  first  prejudices 
gotten  over,  and  the  serious  difficulties  which  ever  attend  a 
change  done  away,  and  if  there  were  much  that  is  good,  solids 
and  disinterested  in  the  mass  of  the  community,  it  is  time  that 
it  disclosed  and  manifested  itself. 

We  say  i»ot  this  reproachfully.  We  know  many  difficul- 
ties, with  w  hich  they  have  had  to  struggle;  and  there  are  doubt- 
less others  which  we  do  not  know.  But  some  of  these  difllicul- 
ties — and  those  the  most  serious  one&— are  the  very  points  in 
the  nature  of  these  regions,  and  consequent  character  of  their 
inhabitants,  to  which  we  have  already  alludeil,  and  which 
ought  to  make  us  wary  of  any  entangling  alliance  with  them. 
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Neithor  do  xve  make  these  i-etnarks  as  justifying  a  general,  . 
syntein  <ir political  indilTm-ciicc  ;  or  asil'ilicre  rcully  were  no> 
such   thing  Uctvveen  nations,  us  dixintci-catetliicHS  or  mural; 
syiniiath.v  ;    ttiuugh  every  body  kiiowH,  tliut  in  general  tLusa  J 
are  namen,  which  onl;  IidIiI  their  jildct-s  on  the  vocabulary  of  ] 
state  hy  ('nurtes.Vt  aiiil  aa  convenient  a|>pel)utions  Tor  very  dif*   ' 
feretit  (liiiig:i.     ^Ve   have  not|  moreover.  I'orgotteii  our  iivvh' 1 
struggles  and  trials  ;  nor  liuw  we  kneeled  and  Itnockcd  ni  alL  I 
the  courts  uf  the  continent,  aiiil   beggril  lur  a  little  Uutcli,  J 
money  and  »  low  French  troops.     But  it  was  not  these  Kuro*  i 
pean  charities  by  which  we  achieved  our  independence  ;  atilL'4 
however  they  might  have  pi-oinoted  its  achievement  in  Ih^  I 
pnrticutiir  Heries  (if  events  by  which  it  was  brought  abou^'- 
thert-  is  no  d-iubt  that  it  wnutil  hat  e  hapiiened  by  other  instru*  ' 
menLs,  if  not  hy  these.     It  must  be  remembei-ed  too.  belor^ 
any  gmid  omen  is  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  our  rcvohitioit/  J 
that  (mlitiral  liberty  or  indejiendence  <in  a  foreign  government  ( 
is  distinct  from  »u»-ial  liberty,  or  the  individual  independence 
of  the  members,  or  the  classes  or  society.     It  is  this  latter, 
which  is  the  main  element   and  substance  of  liberty ;  and 
without  this,  the  question  of  indejicndence  of  a  foreign  crown 
is  one  of  little  momcDt.    Uf  what  consequence  is  it  to  the 
Albanian  peasant,  whether  the  Fasha,  who  consumes  his  sub- 
itance,  id  itr  is  not  tributary  tu  the  Poric  I  Of  what  conse- 
*  qnence  is  it  to  the  Polish  serf,  whether  his  lord  be  a  subject 
ftf  the  Russian  king,  or  an  independent  member  of  a  native 
diet  ?  Wo,  in  North  America,  succeedrd  in  achieving  our  po- 
litical independence,  because  wo  had  already  (be  social  and 
civil  liberty,  wliicli  is  its  best  foundation.     Hut  had  the  popu- 
lation of  these  colonies  consisted  of  R  corrupt  and  mixed  race 
uf  various  xbades  and  sorts  uf  men  ;  had  the  feudal  institu- 
tions,  the  seipnories,  and  the  services  of  the  Gothic  ages, 
divided  the  populatiou  into  a  wealthy  aristocracy  and  a  needy 
peasantry,  not  all  our  own  provincial  congirsses,  nor  all  tho 
fleets  and  armies  uf  Rochambeau  and  do  Urasse,  conhl  have 
made  us  independent :  nor  if  Ihey  could,  would  t bo  indepen- 
dence have  been  worth  having. 

We  have  here  alluded  to  a  circumstance,  which,  in  our  ap< 
prehension,  will  for  a  long  course  of  years,  and  perhaps  for- 
ever, operate  unfavourably  on  the  South  American  character. 
The  population  consists  of  natives  of  Europe,  and  of  their 
descondants  bom  in  ths  country ;  of  Indians  civilized  or  un- 
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reclaimeil,  in  diSbrent  degrees  of  mixed  blood ;  and  of  Afri- 
cans and  thrir  descendants*  or  negroes  and  mulattoes.  The 
chararter  of  the  population  will  of  course  vary  in  the  diftr- 
ent  provinces*  but  such,  in  general*  is  its  composition.  Tiie 
differenr  shades  of  the  m\%eA  Indian  blood  are  thus  defiuod 
hy  Dr.  Funes  in  the  work  before  us. 

'  1.  The  oflTsprine  of  a  European  female  and  of  a  native  Araeri* 
ean  are  called  Mestizos.  Thej  are  black  [TJ  and  the  males  of  this 
first  cumbinatioD  have  beards,  although  the  fathers,  as  is  notori- 
ous, have  none  :  still  the  children  inherit  this  mark  of  the  Euro- 
pean stock,  tlirough  their  mothers. 

2.  Prom  a  Euiopean  female  and  a  .^esftro  are  born  the  ^umr» 
feroons  ;  thej  have  not  so  deep  a  shade  of  black,  having  bat  a 
fourth  of  the  American  blood. 

3.  Of  a  European  female  and  a  ^uarteroon  are  bom  the  Ocia^ 
vocm. 

4.  Of  a  European  female  and  an  Octavoan  spring  a  race 
which  the  Spaniards  call  Puchuela  ;  it  is  wbollj  white*  and  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  the  European.'  i.  63. 

We  need  here  no  long  reasonings  on  the  well  known  de- 
generacy of  the  superior  race  in  surh  a  mixture  of  blood  ; 
and  yet  this  is  not  half  the  statement  of  what  really  prevails  ; 
for  there  are  the  similar  mixtures  of  African  and  Boropean* 
and  African  and  Indian  blood*  and  of  all  these  races  with  each 
other.  Nor  do  we  see  upon  what  principles  of  human  na- 
ture any  high  national  spirit*  or  even  any  ordinary  political 
coTicert  can  exist  under  such  heterogeneous  and  odious  con- 
fusions of  Spanish  bigotry  and  indolence*  with  savage  bar- 
barity and  African  stupidity  ;  allowing  merely  an  ordinary 
share  of  these  qualities  in  the  respective  races. 

But  we  are  unwilling  t(i  enlarge  on  a  topic  somewhat  an- 
gracinusy  and  are  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  one  part  of  the  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Southey*  at  the  close  of  hi<i  last  elaborate  and 
instructive  chapter  on  the  state  of  Brazil*  that  *  no  general 
character  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  a  |)eopie«  under  such 
difierences  of  climate,  country,  and  surrounding  circumstan- 
ces, could  he  offered  without  presumptuousness  and  manifest 
injustice  ;*  while  we  must  dissent  from  the  succeeding  clause* 
and  that  too  on  the  authority  of  his  own  ample  coilertions  on 
the  state  of  the  country, — •  that  a  firm  foundation  of  power 
and  prosperity  has  been  laid,  ^hich  nothing  but  the  most  ex- 
treme and  obstinate  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  government^ 
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or  the  ni'Mt  blind  and  culpnble  imiiatience  on  the  part  of  the 
pviiple,  ran  subvert.'  Mr.  Soutliey.  ii  h  true,  HpeultH  here 
exclusively  of  Brazil.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  Ihis  Ji'st 
experiment  of  an  American  monarrhy  on  the  good  old  Euro- 
pean foundation  of  the  jus  di-cittHmitv  ere  vain  tocunjeclure  ; 
and  the  accounts,  which  we  receive  from  the  Bnizilian  capi- 
tal, are  contradictor}',  an  to  the  spirit  and  practical  ojieralion 
of  Ihe  government.  There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  a'ten- 
tiou  to  literature  ;  though  what  is  nnw  achieved  in  that  de- 
partment in,  of  cuurse,  for  the  most  part  (rantplanted  Pnrtu- 
guese  learning.  We  have  before  us  a  memorandum  fiom  the 
Abbe  Corea  of  a  series  of  works  puhlislu'd  at  Rio  Janeiro 
between  June  and  October  1819*  which  we  think  may  interest 
our  readers. 

*1.  Topographical  and  historical  memoir  on  thedisfriclof  Ooay- 
tacazes,  witti  an  account  of  itn  proUuctiuos,  trade,  &c.  by  M.  J.  de 
Silva  Porto.  4to. 

'  S.  The  sixth  and  last  volume  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  Brazil     8vo. 

'  3.  Pindaric  odes,  by  Mr.  Osorio,  judge  of  the  district  and  pro- 
vince of  Buhia. 

4.  Memoir  on  the  happy  political  eSecIs  nl  the  sd  ministration 
of  the  king  io  the  Brazils,  and  a  sketch  of  his  legiHlafion. 

*  S.  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Seiias,  prebendary  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Para,  and  regius  professor  of  philosophy. 

<  6.  Mr,  Pizarrn,  king's  chaplaio,  and  a  dignitary  of  the  church 
of  Kio  Janeiro,  proposes  to  publish  by  subscripti un  an  elaborate 
work,  in  nine  volumes,  8vo.  entitled  Historical  Memoirs  of  the 
city  and  province  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

'  The  second  of  these  works  is  anonymous,  and  appears  to  he 
the  joint  production  of  many  authors.  It  is  illustrated  with  notes 
and  engravings.' 

But  we  have  delayed  too  long  to  mention  the  work  before 
us.  It  is  a  history,  in  three  ample  and  well  printed  octavo 
volumes,  of  the  provinces  of  Buenos-Ayres,  Tucuman,  and 
Paraguay,  lately  written  and  printed  in  Buenos-Ayres.  The 
typography  in  extremely  decent,  and  if  the  pnrtait  of  the  au- 
thor, in  the  first  volume,  be  an  indigenous  engraving,  they  are 
ri[)e  for  independence,  a.4  far  as  the  line  arts  are  concerned. 
Nil  city  in  the  United  States,  till  a  very  recent  period,  could 
boast  of  as  gond  execution. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Funes  appears  to  Lave  been  first  made 
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known  to  the  Americaa  public  in  the  docnments  communicated 
to  the  president  of  the  United  StateSf  and  by  him  to  congttmp 
by  our  commissioners,  on  their  return  from  South  America  in 
1818.  Among  these  documents  is  <  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  revolution  of  the  United  provinces  of  South  America^ 
from  the  25th  of  May  '810.  until  the  opening  of  the  national 
congress  on  tlie  25th  of  March  1816.  written  by  Don  Grego* 
rio  Funesy  and  appended  to  his  history  of  Bueiios-Ayres^ 
Paraguay,  and  Tucuraan/  Mr.  Rodnry,  in  referring  to  tbia 
sketch,  informs  us«  that  it  was  drawn  up  in  part  at  the  request 
of  our  commissioners.  In  the  course  of  liis  letter  Mr.  Rod* 
ney  also  mentions  the  history  before  us  with  just  commenda- 
tioUf  in  a  passage  which,  as  it  contains  some  hints  as  to  tli# 
state  of  litera(ure  in  that  region,  we  take  the  liberty  of  recall* 
ing  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers* 

*  There  are  no  prohibited  books  of  any  kind  ;  all  are  permitted 
to  circulate  freely  or  to  be  openly  sold  by  the  booksellers :  among^ 
them  is  the  New  Testament,  in  Spanish.  This  alone  is  a  prodigious 
step  toward  the  emancipation  of  their  minds  from  preiucliceay 
There  are  several  bookstores,  whose  profits  have  rapidly  locreas* 
ed ;  a  proof  that  the  number  .of  readers  has  augmented  in  the 
same  proportion.  There  had  been  a  large  importation  of  Engtisii 
books,  a  language  becoming  daily  moi*e  familiar  to  them.  Eij/^ty 
years  ago,  the  mechanic  art  ot  pnnting  was  scarcely  known  at  Bue- 
nos-Ayres ;  at  present  there  are  three  printing  offices ;  one  of  them 
very  extensive,  containing  four  presses.  The  price  of  printins  is 
notyvithstanding  at  least  three  times  higher,  than  in  the  United 
States.  But  as  there  is  no  trade  or  intercourse  with  Spain,  all 
school  books  used  in  the  country,  some  of  them  original,  are  pah* 
iished  at  Buenos-Ayres.  There  are  many  political  essays  which, 
instead  of  being  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  are  published  in  loose 
sheets;  there  are  also  original  pamphlets,  as  well  as  repuhlicatiooa 
of  foreign  works.  The  constitution  of  the  United  iStates,  and  of 
the  different  states,  together  with  a  very  good  history  of  our  coon- 
try,  and  many  of  our  most  important  state  papers,  are  widely  cir* 
culated.  The  work  of  dean  runes,  the  venerable  historian  of  the 
country,  comprised  in  three  large  octavo  volumes,  considering  the 
infancy  of  the  typographic  art  in  this  part  of  the  world,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  undertaking  of  some  magnitude.'* 

Mr.  Wheaton,  in  his  excellent  discourse  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  characterises  the  history  of  Dr. 
Funes  as  a  classical  work,  and  Mr.  Sonthey,  in  the  preface 

*  Message  of  the  Tresident  and  accompaiiyiDg  documents.  Nor.  IT, 
1818  i  pages  31,  33. 
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to  the  tliiril  volume  of  Iiis  history  of  Ilrazil.  mentions  liaving; 
ciiiisuUed  il ;  thuugh  ne  du  uut  find  it  quuted  till  the  middlti 
of  the  volume. 

'I'he  history  of  Dr.  Foties  dues  not  descend  to  the  late 
revolutions.     'I  bem  farm  the  Hubji.-ct  mere];  of  the  appendiB 
to  tlie  third  vnluiiiet  of  which  we  ha\e  just  given  tliu  titloi   i 
and  wliich.  in  the  re|Hirt  of  our  cmnniisHiuiiers,  is  brought 
down  AS  low  aH  the  battle  of  Mniim,  April  i8i7.     It  appeal* 
from  this  skeicli  that  Dr.  Funes  has  hiiiiscif  been  one  of  thfl* 
revoiutioLary  leadcra.    He  iiifiiriiis  us  that  he  wasofa  juntilt,  ' 
vhich  as-seinhled  at  Cordova  in  the  beginnitij;  of  the  revulii^  I 
tiun.  and  which,  undfr  the  insligalinn  of  Liniers,  resisted  ita,  I 
^i-ngi'CBs.  as  a  criminal   enti-rprixe  agHJnst  the  state.     Th4  r 
Dean  ii]ip<ised  their  siews.  hut  unNurcensliilly.    He  justly  con* 
gratulates  himaell  un  his  gi-cater  suecess,  aller  the  party   of  j 
Liniers  was  overlliruwn  and  hiuiHelf  anil  his  associates  mado.  | 
priwtncrs,  in  delaying  for  a  tiii>e  their  sacrifice  lo  Ihe  pnjiu^  I 
lar  rause     I'his  I'orbearanre,  liowever,  wks  thought  india^ 
creet  by  the  goveriiineiit,  and  it  was  found  expedient  to  put 
them  to  death. 

'  The  hlnr.kade  of  the  capital,  by  the  Ro^al  Marine  from  Mont«  1 
Video,  the  intri^uei  -f  the  Kurnpeao  f'puniards  ever  on  the  alert»  I 
in  fine,  opiiiions  in  favnar  of  Liiiiers  whispered  anii>ng  our  truups,.  j 
the  companions  of  liia  dangers  and  of  his  glory,  cuinpelled  th(f  I 
eovernment  to  choose  between  the  death  of  tnese  conspirators  a 
tlie  ruin  of  dawning  li>>erly.  Placed  in  this  dileinma.  from 
Ben»e  of  duty,  it  did  violence  to  its  feelings,  and  confirmed  tha  ! 
sentence,  eicceptin^  in  the  part,  which  related  to  the  bishop  UreU 
lana.  'I'hus  died  prematurely  men,  who,  in  uther  times,  might 
liave  heen  useful  citizens.*' 

In  1810,  Dp.  Funcs  was  sent  as  a  deputy  by  the  city  of  I 
Cordova  to  Ihe  capital,  and  lorntions  it  as  one  of  the  causes,  I 
of  Ihe  discontents  and  dissensions,  prevailing  among  the<T 
friends  of  liberty  at  that  time,  that  those,  who  with  hiiiisf  If,  ti.. ' 
the  invitation  nf  the  Junta  at  Buenos-Aj  res,  had  heen  elected  ■  I 
deputies  \ty  the  pmvinces,  hud  tiot  b<-en  admitted  lu  a  shara> 
in  the  government  The  brother  of  our  author,  Don  Antoi»* 
nio  Funcs.  has  acted  a  still  more  distinguished  part  in  th9  I 
poliliral  e\cnls  of  the  day.  lu  I81C  he  was  made  goveriiDP>| 
ofCordovaat  ati(iie,when  that  province  was  in  tlie  most  disim,  | 
dt:red  sute.  He  had  already  sacrilied  to  the  cause  most  of  hi*  , 
•  President's  mesHge  and  dooumonls,  p.  49. 
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propertjf  constsKng  of  estates  io  PerOf  which  had  been  con- 
fiscated by  the  royalists,  and  two  proinising  sons  in  tfao 
flower  of  their  youth,  who  had  fallen  in  the  patriot  arroiea. 
Having  been  nominated  by  the  national  congress  to  fill  tlie 
important  post  of  governor  of  Cordova,  he  discovered  either 
the  stern  fidelity  of  a  Roman,  or  the  fierce  exasperation  of 
civil  warfare.    The  city  of  Cordova  was  then  occupied  hj 
Bullies,  the  son-in-law  of  Antonio  Funes.     Bulnes  hav!n|f 
been  defeated  by  the  latter,  with  the  aid  of  the  reiiiforce- 
mentH  marched  by  colonel  Sayos  from  Turuman,  the  unro* 
lenting  father-in-law,  instead  of  satisfying  himself  with  tbo 
rout  and  flight  of  his  son,  caused  him  to  be  pursued,  taken, 
and  surrendered  to  the  tribunals.    *  The  cause  of  Bulnes,* 
says  his  unde  the  doctor,  <  was  subjected  to  tht  l^gal  farmsp 
by  order  of  the  congress/    These  legal  forms  are  those 
gentle  ceremonies,  which  the  Roman  father  ratified  toward 
his  son  with  the  *  I,  lictor,  colliga  roanus.'    It  is  the  recur- 
rence of  these  dreadful  scenes  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
South  American  contest,  which  are  the  worst  omens'for  its 
success. 

Dr.  Funes  appears  to  have  approached  the  undertaking; 
of  a  general  history  of  these  provinces  after  diligent  prepar- 
ation in  the  study  of  the  previous  works  in  the  same  depart- 
ment We  extract  the  following  passage  from  the  preface 
for  the  sake  of  the  literary  notices  which  it  contains. 

<  No  one  versed  in  the  history  of  these  provinces  can  be  igno- 
rant that  Herrera,  Diego  of  Cordova,  Antonio  Calancha,  Juan 
Melendez,  Alonso  de  Zamora,  Fathers  Alonso  de  Ulloa,  Fran* 
CISCO  Colin,  Simon  Vasconcelos  and  Manuel  Rodriguez,  as  well 
as  the  historians  m  the  collection  of  Barica,  either  relate,  some 
more  concisely  than  others,  certain  events  in  these  provinces  or 
confine  themselves  exclusively  to  the  incidents  of  the  conquest. 
The  Argentina  Manuscript  of  Ruiz  Diaz  is  equally  limited  to 
this  penod.  After  them,  the  history  of  these  provinces  was  treated 
with  greater  diligence  by  the  Jesuits  Juan  Pastor,  Nicolas  Zecho, 
Pedro  Cano,  Pedro  Lesana,  Pedro  Lozano,  Guevara,  Sanchez 
liabrador  and  Charlevoix.  The  works  of  Charlevoix  and  that  of 
Zecho,  although  circulated  in  print,  besides  that  the  former  is  in 
French  and  the  latter  in  Latin,  and  that  they  both  treat  only  in- 
cidentally  the  civil  events  connected  with  the  history  of  their  mis* 
siuuary  establishments,  ^ere  equally  of  course  unable  to  come 
down  to  our  days.  The  other  works,  excepting  these  two,  being 
left  unpublished,  are  either  not  at  all  or  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with,'    JPrologo  11. 
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It  was  our  design  to  have  given  somethiDg  like  an  anal- 
ysis  ortiiis  iiiatorjrf  and  to  iiave  pi-esented  our  readers  Mith 
an  abstract  of  three  very  inti'restiiig  chapters*  in  the  second 
Tolume,  relating  the  history  of  the  insurrection  in  Peru»  in 
the  last  century  under  Tupac-Ainaru,  a  descendant  of  tlie 
lucas.  But  we  have  been  obtig.  d  to  cut  our  article  short» 
to  make  way  for  other  topics,  which  seemed  to  us  of  more 
moment ;  and  we  take  leave  of  the  subject  of  South  America 
for  the  presentt  witii  the  design  of  reverting  to  it  frequently 
in  our  future  numbers. 


AxT.  XXIV. — Thoughts  on  Political  economy 9  in  twopartSf  5y 
Danid  Raymond^  Cim^isdlor  at  law.  Baltimore^  Fielding 
Xiucas,  jr.  1820.  8vo,  pp.  470. 

It  would  have  been  no  derogation  from  the  merit  of  this 
workf  had  it  appeared  before  the  public  with  humbler  pro- 
tensions.  It  condemns  the  systems  and  reasonings  of  the 
most  eminent  writers  on  the  same  nubject*  in  language  by  no 
means  courteous,  lays  claim  to  complete  originality,  and 
takes  pains  to  expretis  an  utter  contempt  Xor  all  modern 
critics.  The  science  of  political  economv  is  so  little  an  ob- 
ject of  popular  attention,  and  has  really  made  so  much  pro* 
gress  unobserved  by  the  community,  that  the  student,  on  first 
engaging  in  it,  is  apt  to  be  astonished  at  the  result  of  his 
inquiries,  and  to  fancy  that  what  is  so  new  to  him  must  be 
new  to  others.  But  in  this  as  in  other  pursuits,  the  boast 
of  superior  wisdom  d'>es  not  arise  from  an  excess  of  knowl- 
edge so  often  as  from  a  want  of  iL  It  is  als4i  quite  natural 
for  a  young  author  to  try  to  quiet  or  ctmceal  his  fears  of  the 
critics,  by  shutting  his  eyes  and  turning  his  back  upon 
them,  like  the  ostrich  hiding  his  head,  and  thinking  he  has 
escaped  the  hunters.  Norhing  ran  be  more  in^iiscreet  than 
this;  since  it  betrays  the  terri>r  which  it  is  designed  to 
conceal,  and  might  tempt  a  wanton  or  illnatured  reviewer  to 
sport  with  his  dreaded  authority,  and  make  game  of  his 
victiAi.  We  have  no  such  intention.  The  question  is  not 
what  this  writer  thinks  of  critics,  but  what  he  thinks  on 
political  economy,  and  to  this  topic  we  shall  confine  our 
remarks. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  importance  of  using  all  terms  of 
science  in  a  known  and  definite  sense^  but  it  is  too  much  to 
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cowtede  whk  tUs  writer  tkai  u  ucbor 

the  mtaimng  of  a  vord^  hcamat  kr  doe» 

hecaBDoC  fiMiBaUj  define  it.   Mmmj  aacM  iraOiBes  haTc 

wnttCB  OB  the  prcservBlMB  of  hnlth  mmA  the  pinloB^iliuB  of 

life,  Bithoot  defini^  life  or  hnlth  ;  and  though  ihrdrfiaitioB 

of  muiM  has  heca  a  dijidgnrM  Mnag  phiKj^iphrri    fnHa 

the  tiiae  of  Plato  to  the  prescat,  spccalAtibBS  oa  oar  iihjairaly 

aM»ral  or  intellectoal  aatare  are  »)l  thctcCdre 

or  ambignoos.     It  is  a  nath 

tainsj  and  conftt^4oay  aad  ooe  aoc  mUfh  ally  _  _ 

in  the  work  before  as  to  a»  the  rif  waul  ia  dtflereat 

oenscs.    He  who  employs  a  arw  tma,  or  aa  old  tens  with  a 

new  meaning,  ooght  indeed  to  define  it ;  hat  it  is  Eur  botd 

important  that  lie  should  alaays  give  it  the  same  s^nifira^ 

tion ;  for  if  it  denote  one  thing  ia  the  premises  of  an  ai^pi- 

ment  and  another  ia  the  ooaclaaioB*  this  is  lalse  reasonini^ 

and  prores  nothing.     We  shall  first  call  the  attrntMMi  of  oar 

readers  to  this  aniboFs  definition  ot  XitiontI  Wealth. 

<  If  we  would  hare  correct  and  dt^  notions  of  national  wealthy 
we  most  be  carefbl  to  keep  in  ouad  the  distinct  notion  of  a  nation 
itftelf,  and  not  oonfoond  it  with  the  iadividaals  or  an?  portioo  of 
individaals  of  which  that  nation  is  compsaed;  a  thin^  tnat  is  nRen 
done  by  the  best  writers  on  political  eoanamy.  It  is  indeed  the 
prevaihm^  error  of  crerr  writer  on  the  ail|ect  that  I  have  read. 
While  they  profess  to  treat  of  »«>^iM*^|  iatnasts,  the?  depart  from 
the  subject  and  treat  of  indindnal  ibtereits»  or  of  the  interests  of 
some  coostitueDt  part  of  the  oatioo,  which  caascs  aokbiguUj  and 
want  of  precisiori.' — '  A  natioo,  it  is  tne,  is  an  artificial  being  or  a 
legal  e&tity,  composed  of  mlllioas  of  nataral  bein^  still  it  pos- 
fte«Heft  all'tlie  properties  and  attributes  of  a  being,  which  are  as 
di»tinct  aod  strongly  marked  as  the  properties  and  attribotes  of 
any  natural  being,  and  these  mast  tie  constantly  borne  in  mind,  if 
^e  HouliJ  reason  correctiT  on  tbe  interests  or  fights  of  this  being. 
A  nadon  i%  a  unity,  and  possesses  all  the  properties  uf  unity.  It 
po«»i>esscs  a  unity  of  rights,  a  unity  of  interests,  and  a  nnity  of 
possessions;  and  he  who  professes  to  treat  of  the  interests  of  this 
unitj,  but  departs  from  them  and  treats  of  die  interests  of  some 
constituent  part  of  it,  will  jost  as  certainly  arrite  at  a  wrong 
c^onclusion,  as  the  arithmetician  would,  who  iii  pet  faming  an  alge- 
braic computation  should  leave  oat  one  term  of  the  equatioo* 
'llif;  inf crest*  of  a  nation  and  the  interests  of  iadividaals  oompus- 
irj{(  tlut  nation  may  be,  it  is  trae.  and  ofien  are  in  unison.  Iney 
fftay  be  identical^  but  they  are  not  neccaaarily  so;  ao  iir  b  this  from 
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being  the  case,  tliat  they  are  often  directly  opposile.  So  national 
and  individual  wenltli  may  be  the  same,  but  incy  are  not  oeces- 
Enriiy  so.  It  will  be  shewn  hereafter  tbat  individual  wealth  is 
often  iiBtiunal  miverlT,  and  1  think  I  aball  be  able  to  show  con- 
clusively that  the  woitl  wealth,  aa  applied  tu  individuals,  never 
can  with  piopriety  be  applied  to  a  nation.'    pp.  36 — SB. 

If  tite  author  would  imfily  that  writers  on  political  econo- 
my ^nerally  consider  h  nation  to  consist  of  a  pai-t  of  (lie  , 
indiriduaU  composing  it,  or  the  interest  of  any  pHrticular  < 
clavs  to  be  always  ideiitifietl  with  that  of  the  nation,  he  nii»>  ! 
understands  them.  Few  have  committed  so  gross  an  erroFa  1 
Thi-y  uniformly  admit  a  nation  to  be  a  unity,  one  boily,  but  J 

aggregate  body,  consisting  of  all  its  members ;  so  ihat  if  j 
any  utio  be  inipuvcrisbcd.  and  neither  the  governincnt  nor 
any  iiKlivtdual  be  at  theRame  time  benefitted  ur  curichcd,  the 
nation  on  the  whole  is  a  loser.     If,  however,  he  intends  to  j^ 
assert,  as  w<-.  suppose  him  to  do.  that  all  the  individuals  con- 
stituting a  nation  are  not  the  nation,  and  the  intercats  of  all   ' 
not  the  national  interests,  it  must  be  ailmittcil  that  ho  diRers 
from  most  writers  on  this  Mtbjpcl  in  his  use  of  the  term, 
nation,  considered  as  entirely  distinct  from  the  wliole  mass  of  I 
intlividuals  who  compoi^  it,  must  be.  as  he  a&serts,  only  as  F 
•rtiitcial  being,  a  mere  legal  entity,  diRering  from  its  citizens 
as  ac'irporate  body  docs  from  its  members.     To  us  at  lea^  j 
the  word  conveys  no  third  intelligible  meaning,  and  we  pro-  ■ 
.  Bume  this  to  he  the  meaning  of  the  author,  for  he  elsewheiv  { 
says,  that  *in  reality  a  nation  is  a  corporation,'  and  rai 
among  political  corporations  <  nations  as  contra-distinguished 
from  the  individuals  of  whom  they  are  composed.*  p.  425. 

in  this  »«nse  the  property  of  the  nation  is  the  property 
which  it  holds  as  a  corporation  to  the  exclusion  of  individu- 
als, such  a.s  its  public  lands,  the  money  in  its  treasury,  its 
fleets  and  arsenals,  and  may  undoubtedly  be  increased  by  1 
taxes,  which  shall  oppress  and  impoverish  all  the  people^   I 
The  national  interests  in  this  senhe  may  often  appear  hostile 
to  tliose  of  all  the  ci'izens.     We  have  two  objections  to  this 
definitiim.     One,  that  to  increase  the  property  of  the  nation 
thus  understood  is  the  object  not  of  political  economy  in  gcn- 
ral.  but  of  the  single  department  of  finance ;  the  other,  that 
the  author  himself  commonly  uses  the  term  and  reasons  from  \ 
it  in  a  different  sense.     Thus,  he  assumes  tbi;ougluiut,  that  I 
the  iatorests  of  all  individuals  ought  to  yield  to  those  of  th« 
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nation.  But  with  hw  definitioii,  this  cannot  he  adnnittindL 
TUe  nationy  as  a  rorporatioii,  a  mere  kgal  being*  is  created 
solely  for  the  good  of  all  its  members ;  it  is  a  mere  instro- 
roent  to  promote  their  happiness,  and  so  far  are  its  interests 
from  being  paramount  to  those  of  the  whole  people,  that  fat 
Will  constituted  governments  they  are  universally  made  sub- 
serrient  to  them. 

Allowing  the  author,  however,  to  define  the  word  as  he 
will,  how  does  it  help  him  to  ascca-tain  what  is  national 
wealth  ?  *  Individual  wealth/  he  tells  us,  « is  the  possession 
of  property,  for  tlie  use  of  which  the  owner  can  obtain  a 
quantit}  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life ;— a  definition 
sufficiently  accurate  to  show  that  he  means  to  use  the  term  In 
its  ordinary  acceptation.  « National  wealth,'  he  defines  « to 
be  a  capacity  for  acquiring  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life.'  But  can  a  nation,  as  a  coiporation  totally  distinct 
from  all  those  who  compose  it,  have  any  wealth  in  this  sennel 
What  is  meant  by  the  capacity  of  this  artificial  corporato 
being  independent  of  its  property ;  and  what  by  its  necessa- 
ries and  comforts  of  life  ?  Hfiw  can  a  mere  legal  entity  have. 
wants  or  enjoy  comforts  ?  To  us  the  definition  is  utterly 
unintelligible,  unless  it  signify  the  capacity  of  all  the  indi- 
viduals constituting  a  nation  to  procure  the  nfcessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  for  themselves ;  and  if  it  mean  this,  then  in 
this  very  defitiition,  a  nation  is  not  regarded  as  a  corporation 
distinct  from  all  its  members,  but  as  an  a/s^regate  body  con- 
sisting of  them.  Our  objection  to  it  thus  understood  is»  that 
it  is  too  extensive ;  including  strength,  intelligence  and  skill, 
which  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  termed  wealth,  though 
they  are  sources  of  it.  And  besides,  if  the  word  cajmcity  is 
here  designed  to  comprise  the  means  of  accomplishing  the 
object  proposed,  which  it  must  do,  unless  property  is  entirely 
ex(  iudcd  from  the  definition  of  national  wealth*  then  it  em* 
braces  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences;  for  they 
are  all  means  of  supplying  the  wants  and  promoting  the  hap> 
piness  of  men,  and  political  ec  onomy  must  treat  of  •  all  things 
knowable.' 

It  may  well  treat  of  all  studies  and  pursuits  so  far  as  they 
affect  the  wealtli  of  the  nation  as  an  aggregate  body  or  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  but  to  make  them  directly  and  in  all  res- 
pects the  objects  of  investigation,  by  calling  them  all  national 
^  ealtb,  would  tend  to  render  our  speculations  on  this  snbji 
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extremely  vague  and  iinsatisractnry.  It  \a  only  by  confining 
e&rli  »<rjence  tu  some  s]ie'i:ilic  olijcct,  by  a  just  and  a|)|>i-iipi'iale 
(livisiiin  lit  inenlul  lalinur,  lliat  tbe  boutidaHns  »!*  human 
kiiowlcilgc  can  be  mm  b  estfiidi'd.  The  ingueiice  «1'  n-ligion 
on  the  security  nfproiierly  is  fairly  wjlbin  (he  HCnpe  orpDlit- 
ical  economy,  but  tbe  investigutinn  of  iU  truth  and  its  Haiic- 
tioiis,  esseiiiial  as  they  are  to  human  liappineHR,  is  mt  part  of 
this  scienre.  For  ourselves,  we  tbinli  the  IJeat  definition  of  na- 
tional we  alt  1 1  is  that  given  by  Say,  and  generally  adii{)tcd,aH  wo 
bclii'vc,  by  modt-rn  wi itcra,  arcoifling  to  which  it  imludes  the 
aggregate  wealth  of  all  (lie  individuals  composing  the  nation, 
togetlier  with  thai  belmtging  to  it  as  a  corporate  body.  We 
are  not  aware  that  the  phrase  is  ever  used  in  tbe  loose  and 
indefiniie  sense  assigned  to  it  by  our  author,  excrptiug  in  tlio 
Inijuiry  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  public  wealth,  by  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  an  author  of  whom  it  lias  Homewhere 
been  said,  that  he  wrote  a  whole  buok  to  prove  tliat  lie  did 
not  understand  Adam  Smith, 

In  the  same  work  may  he  found  the  assertiun.  so  much 
.  relied  on  in  the  book  befiu-e  us ;  that  a  nati<ni  cannot  possess 
wealth  in  tbe  same  sfnse  as  an  individual.  It  is  i-eadily 
admitted,  that  according  to  the  leiter  of  the  definition  of  indi- 
vidual wealth  quoted  above,  a  nalinn  as  a  corfKiralion  cannot 
possess  it,  since  it  can  require  no  neceNsaries  and  enjoy  no 
ciimforts.  In  common  lanpiage.  however,  the  wealth  of  a 
natiiin  in  its  corporate  capacity  is  tbe  public  pmporty,  that 
which  is  entrusted  to  the  administration  of  ihe  government ; 
and  surely  it  needs  no  argument  to  bIkiw  that  a  nation  con- 
sidored  as  an  aggregate  body,  or  in  other  words,  a  number  of 
individuals  taken  together,  may  have  individual  wealth.  It 
is  objected  that  they  cannot  sell  any  part  of  their  lands  to 
foreigners.  This  may  be  illegal  and  iinpntilic.  but  we  know 
not  that  il  is  in  the  nature  of  tilings  impossible.  At  any  rate 
it  is  not  denied  that  they  may  sell  the  produce  of  ibeir  lands, 
and  in  so  doing  (hey  as  efiectually  sell  llie  use,  of  them,  as  it' 
they  received  rent  for  it. 

The  word  ra/iie  has  embarrassed  some  of  the  best  writers 
on  political  economy,  and  we  do  -<iut  think  that  our  author  has 
succeeded  in  his  attempts  to  explain  it.  He  states  the  import- 
ant distitirlion  established  by  Adam  Smith,  between  value  in 
use  and  value  in  exchange,  and  observes  very  j'lstly,  that  the 
word  value,  when  used  without  qualiiicatlon^  is  now  univerealiy 
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understood  in  this  scienc^o  signify  the  latter.    The  follow- 
ing remarks  are  taken  from  the  third  chapter. 

<  Value  means  the  price  or  worth  of  a  thing,  and  expresses  the 
relative  price  which  one  thing  bears  to  another,  and  is  used  only 
in  exchanging  one  commodity  for  another.  We  cannot  speak  of 
the  price  or  value  of  an  article  except  in  reference  to  an  exchange 
of  that  article  for  some  other.  If  a  man  exchan^  an  orange  for 
an  apricot  or  a  piece  of  money,  he  may  estimate  its  value  or  pricey 
and  say  it  is  of  the  value  of  the  apricot  or  of  the  piece  of  money, 
but  if  the  orange  is  for  his  own  eating,  he  cannot  estimate  its 
Talue ;  the  gratification  of  his  appetite  is  not  the  subject  of  value, 
iMcause  it  cannot  be  exchanged.' — '  There  are  objects,  to  which  the 
word  value  may  be  applied,  but  those  objects  are  not  the  neces- 
saries of  life  nor  national  wealth.  I  do  not  mean  bv  this,  that  the 
word  value  cannot  be  applied  to  bread  and  meat ;  ror  among  indi- 
viduals  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  these,  and  some  have 
more  and  others  less  than  they  want,  these  thines  have  a  price 
and  may  be  valued,  as  well  as  any  thing  else.  If  an  individual 
has  a  greater  quantity  of  wheat  and  beef  than  is  necessary  for  his 
own  consumption,  he  may  exchange  it  for  money  or  landi  which 
increases  his  wealth,  and  it  there^re  has  a  value,  but  that  which 
is  necessary  for  his  own  subsistence  can  no  more  be  valued,  thaa 
his  life  can  be  valued.  If  the  surplus  wheat  and  beef  could  onlj 
be  exchanged  for  something  to  gratify  the  appetite,  or  the  vanity 
of  the  individual,  it  could  not  be  the  subject  of  value,  unless  the 
enjoyment  of  the  individual  in  the  gratification  of  his  appetite  and 
his  vanity  cuuld  be  valued.  So  that  portion  of  the  net  produce, 
which  a  nation  consumes  itself,  can  have  no  value,  because  the 
word  value  cannot  be  applied  to  it  any  more  than  to  life  or  to 
enjoyment.  If  it  has  a  surplus,  and  exchanges  that  surplus  for 
commodities  for  its  own  consumption,  still  the  word  value  cannot  be 
applieij,  because  this  is  but  a  different  mode  of  consuming  its  net 
produce,  [f  it  exchanges  its  surplus  produce  for  laud  or  money, 
which  it  can  rent  or  loan  for  a  quantity  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  then  this  surplus  so  disposed  of  has  a  value,  and 
this  is  the  only  portion  of  the  net  produce,  that  can  with  propriety 
be  said  to  be  the  subject  of  value.*    pp.  46—48. 

'  The  necessaries  of  life  have  a  value  when  we  exchange  them, 
tliat  is,  an  exchangeable  value.'    p.  81. 

The  word  value,  it  is  here  said,  cannot  be  applied  to  na- 
tional wealth.  If  by  calling  national  wealth  a  capacity,  our 
author  would  have  it  understood  to  be  a  mere  power,  inde- 
pendent of  the  means  and  instruments  which  it  uses,  and 
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would  exclude  from  his  definition  all  that  is  styled  wealth  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  then  indeed  it  is  not 
exchangeable  and  bas  no  value ;  for  no  man  or  body  of  men 
can  exchange  their  capacity.  But  if  national  wealth  ini  lude 
the  wealth  of  individuals^  this  may  be  exchanged.  The 
necessaries  of  life  we  are  told  are  not  exchangeable.  "Why 
not?  May  not  the  spendthrilt  squander  his  substance  and 
starve  in  the  streets  ?  May  not  an  individual^  who  has  only 
so  much  wheat  and  beef  as  he  can  consume*  exchange  them 
for  something  else,  for  potatoes  and  lish  ?  Or  shall  we  be 
told  that  the  author  means  not  necessaries  in  the  concrete, 
but  necessaries  in  the  abstract*  or  be  required  to  restrict  tlie 
term  to  some  specific  thing*  whose  consumption  is  essential 
to  the  life  of  its  possessor  ?  We  can  only  say  then*  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  the  creation*  and  that  necessaries  in  the 
abstract  are  as  incapable  of  being  consumed  as  exchanged. 

What  shall  vte  say  to  the  assertion*  that  an  orange  bought 
by  a  man  for  his  own  eating  has  no  value  ?  When  it  is  eaten, 
indeed*  it  has  no  value*  because  it  has  no  existence ;  but  till 
it  is  consumed*  it  is  capable  of  being  exchanged*  and  has 
therefore  a  value.  But  the  gratification  of  his  appetite  cannot 
be  exchanged.  What  then  ?  The  gratification  of  his  appetite 
is  not  the  orange.  The  value  of  a  thing  does  not  depend  on 
the  fact  of  its  being  exchanged*  still  less  on  the  intention  of  the 
possessor  to  keep  or  to  exdiange  it*  but  on  its  being  exchange- 
able. In  the  passage  just  cited*  and  in  some  others,  value  in  use 
seems  to  us  to  be  confounded  with  value  in  exchange*  though 
the  writer  professes  to  observe  the  distinction  between  them. 
To  a  man  who  possesses  only  the  articles  of  fodd  requisite 
for  his  support*  these  are  of  inestimable  value  in  use ;  the  ad- 
vantage* which  he  derives  from  their  consumption*  is  incal- 
culable ;  it  is  the  support  of  his  life*  and  no  price  can  be  put 
upon  it.  But  their  exchangeable  value*  the  price  for  which 
they  can  be  sold  In  the  market*  is  a  very  difierent  thing*  and 
may  be  easily  ascertained ;  nor  has  it  any  thing  to  do  with 
tiie  question*  whether  their  owner  has  other  means  of  subsist- 
ence or  not.  How  would  you  make  out  a  price-current,  if  the 
exchangeable  value  of  commodities  or  their  price*  which  is 
nothing  but  this  value  expressed  in  money*  could  be  ascer- 
tained only  by  inquiring  into  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  those 
who  happened  to  have  them  in  possession  ? 
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Whatever  is  appropriated  by  any  person  to  himself  ezcls* 
rively  is  his  property,  and  whatever  may  be  tlius  a|qpropriat» 
ed  is  an  object  of  property,  but  it  is  not  necessurily  valuable. 
The  shell  or  the  pebble,  which  the  savage  picks  op  on  the 
sea-shore,  the  water  he  has  scooped  from  the  fountain,  his 
seat  in  the  sunshine  are  his  property,  yet  they  have  no  valuer 
in  the  sense  given  the  word  in  this  science,  unleas  they  can 
be  exchanged  for  something  else.    Propei*ty,  which  can  be 
exchaMged,  has  for  that  very  reason  a  value;  thatt  whirh 
cannot  be,  has  none.    The  word  denotes  the  relation  of  dif- 
ferent things  to  each  other  considered  as  exchangeablei  and 
in  the  absence  of  all  comparison  has  no  meaning.    The  valae 
of  an  article  consists  in  the  power  it  gives  its  possessor  to 
exchange  it  for  others,  and  depends  on  the  quantity  of  all 
others  Ictr  which  it  can  be  exchanged.     Having  ascertained 
how  much  of  several  different  commodities  may  be  obtained 
in  exchange  for  any  one  valuable  thing,  we  can  determine  by 
arithmetical  calculation,  in  what  proportions  they  can  be  ex- 
changed for  each  other.  Hence,  whatever  has  a  value  may  be 
taken  to  measure  the  relative  valueof  other  things,  as  whatever 
has  length  may  be  made  the  measure  of  their  relative  length  $ 
and  in  determining  the  relative  value  of  different  thingn  at 
the  same  time  and  place,  whatever  be  the  instrument  by  wbirh 
they  are  severally  measured,  our  conclusions  will  be  perfectly 
correct.    At  a  given  time  and  place  then,  the  best  measure  is 
the  money  in  current  use,  whether  it  be  wampum,  cowries^ 
or  gold ;  because  the  relative  value  of  articles  is  best  ascer- 
tained by  actual  exchange,  and  the  current  money  is  ex« 
changed  for  other  commodities  more  frequently  ttian  iany 
thing  else. 

But  the  problem,  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  wri- 
ters on  political  economy,  is  to  measure  the  relative  value  of 
the  same  thing  at  different  times  or  places,  not  that  of  differ- 
ent things  at  the  same.  This  object  is  accomplished  by 
ascertaining  the  value  of  any  thing  at  the  one  time  and  place, 
in  proportion  to  that  of  any  thing  at  the  other ;  for  each  of 
these  things  may  be  used  to  measure  the  relative  value  of  all 
commodities  at  one  of  these  times  and  places,  and  the  value 
of  any  commodity  at  one  may  be  compared  with  its  value  at 
the  other,  by  combining  the  relation  it  bears  to  each  of  these 
measures  with  the  relation  of  the  measures  to  each  other.  It 
is  in  truth  measuring  with  two  different  instruments,  whose 
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proportinii  tii  e»rli  other  i»i  known.  Now,  as  the  mo-st  con- 
veiiierit  iiisti-uinenl  Tor  lueaHuiing  the  relative  value  of  com- 
modilies  in  an)'  onettgcand  rounii-^,  is  its  current  iDoiicy,  we 
shnnlrl  RiHt  ascertain  the  i-elatitc  \alue  »{  given  quantities  nt 
tlic  nifitites  cuirent  in  tlic  a^cs  or  countries  (o  bo  cfimparetl, 
aiid  then  by  combining  tlie  difference  in  the  jirire  of  any  com- 
■nudiij  with  the  difft-i-ence  in  the  value  of  tiie  currenciuR  used 
to  cxjircsa  its  price,  we  may  learn  the  difference  in  tlic  value 
of  that  couimudity .  The  relative  value  of  these  diffui-ent  ciir- 
renciH8  can  only  tie  delennined  by  comparing  them  with  some 
nriirle.  which  is  sujiposed  to  have  the  same  value  in  both  the 
times  or  pfHces  to  be  cumjiaretli  and  it  is  such  an  article, 
wliii'h  has  been  so  lung  sought  under  the  name  of  a  standard 
of  value. 

At  the  present  day  labour  is  not  deemed,  as  it  was  by- 
Smith,  an  invariable  standard,  and  nothing  else  has  ever 
been  thought  so.  Il  is  obvious  that  the  best  standard  is  that, 
with  regard  to  which  the  circumsitances  producing  changes 
of  value  arc  most  nearly  the  same  in  the  ages  and  romiirira 
to  wliich  it  is  to  be  applied.  These  circumstances  are  the 
cost  of  production,  and  the  proportion  between  l^iv  supply 
and  the  demand.  Changes  in  the  first  of  these  are  deemed 
the  Bole  cause  of  variations  of  value  by  Ricardo,  andchangci 
in  the  last  by  Mallhus,  but  in  our  opinion  a  change  in  either 
of  them,  all  other  things  being  equal,  may  alter  the  value  of 
any  commodity.  But  however  this  may  be,  each  of  these 
writers  muHt  still  ullow  that  both  cin:timstances  Rhoiild  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  selecting  a  standard  of  value  ;  for 
Rhardo  admits  that  local  and  temjiorary  variations  may  he 
produced  by  changes  in  the  demand  or  supply,  and  how  can 
Wf  know  that  such  have  not  occurred  in  imp  of  tlie  times  or 
plarrs  Hhich  we  would  compare;    or  if  Malthus  be  riglitin 

(•rling  tha'  a  ch;inge  in  the  cost  of  producing  any  thing 
affects  it  Vflluf  only  as  it  has  a  contingent  effect  on  the  sup- 
ply or  demand,  yet  ihe  best  mode  of  estimating  that  effect  is 
by  examining  ilscause  ;  and  sn.  though  changes  in  the  cost 
of  production  be  not  the  proximate  cause  of  variations  in 
value,  they  may  he  the  surest  indicatifin  of  their  extent. 

If  the  in(|iiiry  be,  what  is  the  best  standard  of  value  to  bo 
applied  to  different  countries  having  a  free  communication 
with  each  ottier  at  the  same  time,  we  should  answer,  the  pre- 
cious metals;    not  only  because  they  are  most  frequentlv 
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exchanged  for  other  coromodities  and  therefore  most  c^onve^ 
nirnt.  but  because  their  great  value  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk  renders  them  easy  of  transportation^  so  that  ^e  canti«iC 
suppcvse  any  great  difference  in  the  labour  required  to  bring 
them  to  market  in  different  countries;  and  the  same  circum- 
stance together  with  their  general  use  preyeiits  any  great 
difference  in  countries  having  an  intercourse  with  each  other 
in  the  proportion  between  the  supply  and  the  demand.  But 
in  comparing  the  value  of  any  commodity  in  £urope  now 
with  its  value  five  hundred  years  ago*  the  precious  metab 
ate  not  a  good  standard.  \Vhen  we  are  informed  that  the 
wages  paid  for  a  day's  labour  in  the  time  of  iLdward  IL 
were  one  penny,  how  can  we  tell  what  was  the  condition 
of  the  labourer  or  the  value  of  his  wage8»  till  we  have 
inquired  what  this  penny  would  buy  ?  Both  the  truth  and 
importance  of  this  consideration  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
story  told  of  lord  treasurer  Burleigh  and  sir  I'homaa  Smithy 
secretary  of  state  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Observ- 
ing«  it  is  saidy  how  greatly  the  relative  value  of  the  precious 
metals  had  fallenf  and  desiring  to  uphold  the  revenues  of  the 
colleges,  they  procui'ed  an  act  of  parliament  to  be  passed, 
providing  that  one  tiiird  of  the  old  rent  then  paid  on  college 
leases  should  in  future  be  reserved  in  wheat  or  malt ;  and  it 
is  found»  to  the  credit  of  their  sagacity,  that  though  the  corn 
rents  were  originally  only  one  fhitd  of  the  whole^  or  half  the 
valne  of  the  lents  reservcnl  in  money,  yet  now  they  arc  in 
common  yeais  worth  twice  as  much. 

One  of  the  best  standards  for  ascertaining  what  change 
has  taken  place  in  tlie  value  of  any  commodity  in  England 
in  the  course  of  tlie  last  four  or  five  centuries,  is  wheat  at  its 
price  in  ordinary  years ;  because  the  labour  required  to  pro- 
duce it  has  not  greatly  changed,  and  since  it  was  then,  and 
still  is  a  principal  article  of  food,  the  supply  on  an  average 
bears  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  the  demand.  For  the 
same  purjxise  labour  is  an  equally  good  standard,  though 
we  hardly  dare  to  assert  with  Smith,  that  equal  labour  re« 
quires  in  every  age  and  climate,  and  among  every  people, 
the  same  effort.  If  it  were  desired  to  com[>are  the  value  of 
an  article  in  a  country  whose  inhabitants  lived  by  the  chase, 
with  its  value  in  the  same  country  when  they  should  become 
civilized  and  should  support  themselves  by  agriculture, 
neither  game,  which  from  being  a  necessary  of  life  would 
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have  bccnme  a  luxiir^t  nor  wli^at.  nLidi  fiiim  a  luxuty  would 
Imvc  bccuuie  a  iieceMsarj.  cuuld  bi  a  pi'(i|K  r  <taiiijar(i  »i  vid-. 
uo.  So  irwe  wiiul-  ciiRi|»itre the  valuo  ut'aii>  timimiKlNj'  i» 
a  fertile  rej;iun  just  iipt'iied  tu  ilio  liile  of  tinigraiiuri,  iind 
where  of  cuurai^  (he  Oeinand  fur  luliour  inusi  girull;  I'xcucd 
the  BUiiplF,  with  its  viilue  in  tl>e  Hutiie CduiiIi?  at  a  s.ibstquftit 
ppriffll.m>en  it  whh  ^wHrtiiitig  with  inhabilaiils. labour  wuuld 
be  u  bad  stanilard.  Malthus  itrii|HiBi*a  a  mean  betwreu  curn 
and  labour  as  a  standard,  and  undoubtedly  the  gieater  the 
number  nf  arlirles aosumcd  to  currect  niir  meaBurea  id'  valucj 
if  these  sHicles  arc  wt-1)  cliosei),  the  bettiT.  Dui  abandoning 
the  idea  of  a  uiiivertial  standard  uf  value,  the  questinn  what 
in  the  bcsl  and  m  jsl  ronvonient,  in  any  rase,  irannot  be  deter- 
mined,  unlesa  we  iinuw  fur  what  particutar  purpose  it  ib  tu  be 
used. 

But  to  return  tnonr  author ;  one  of  the  di!icnvcrie.H  to  which 
he  attaches  the  must  tnipurtance  is,  that  the  earth  is  the  only 
source,  and  labour  the  only  cause  of  national  neallh;  hut  he 
inrorms  us  that  we  are  not  here  to  undersland  by  national 
wealth  a  caparily,  according  t<i  his  own  definition  of  theteinii 
Bince  the  earlh  cannot  be  called  the  source  of  strenglh  and 
skill,  or  uftlic  arts  and  srienres.     Ue  explains  his  mt'aiiing 
to  bei  that  the  earth  ia  the  source  nr  fountain  whence  we 
derive  the  necessaries  and  coniforts  of  life  ;  so  that  nationfU 
wealth    here  denoten   the  necesiaiies   and   coniforts  of  life> 
But  to  render  the  proposition  correct,  the  term  mtiM  be  still 
further  restricted  to   material    things,  for  in  what  sense  can 
the  earth  be  staled  the  fnuntain  of  poetry  and  music,  which 
he  expressly  admits  to  he  comforts  of  life  ;    and  cvm  with 
this  restriction  a  claim  may  be  put  in  on  behalf  of  the  sunt 
whose  light  and  hc;it  are  material  and  as  essential  to  vegeta- 
tion  as  the  noil.       Nor  ciin    the   atmoKitlierc  be  excluded. 
Taking  the  earth  tlrc»  to  signify  the  world  we  inhabit  and 
all  that  it  contains,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  is  the  only 
^^       sriurre  of  wealth,  meaning  thereby  mnterial  property.     But 
^^      to  what  does  the  proposition  thus  explained  amount  i  Simply, 
^H      if  wc  comprehend  it,  to  this;   that  man  cannot  adapt  to  hii' 
^H      use  nor  render  valuable  any  thing  hut  uhat  actually  exists 
^V      in  the  world;  en nnot create  new  matter, but  oidy  appropriate 
^K       and  modify  what  is  already  created  ;   and  that  he  cannot  do 
^M       even  this,  without  some  exeilion.     The  assertion  will  not  be 
^^      denied,  but  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  uscM  dc- 
^H     ducUon  can  be  drawn  from  it. 
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This  anthor  follows  Ganilh  and  some  others  in  condemning 
Smith's  distinction  between  productive  and  unproductiire  Im- 
bour;  but,  if  we  may  jud^  from  the  following  remarkSf  is 
not  aware  of  the  precise  object  of  that  distinction. 

<Isaj,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  labour  is  productivei  which 
causes  any  of  the  necessaries  or  comforts  of  life ;  nor  do  I  restrict 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  to  food  and  clothing,  bat 
extend  the  meaning  of  the  words  so  as  to  include  every  things 
which  is  useful  to  man  as  a  member  of  civil  society,  or  which  con- 
tributes to  bis  innocent  enjoyment  and  happiness.  To  call  the 
highest  exertion  of  intellectual  power  for  the  promotion  of  human 
happiness  unproductive  labour,  is  a  gross  abuse  of  language  and  an 
unpardonable  degradation  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  We 
are  gravely  told  that  a  man  who  wields  the  spade  or  throws  the 
shuttle  is  a  productive  labourer,  while  Bacon,  Newton  and  Waah- 
ington  were  unproductive  labourers.' — <  The  occupations  of  the 
poet,  the  painter  and  musician  are  productive^  because  their  labour 
produces  innocent  enjoyment,  but  if  pervi  rted  and  employed  in 
disseminating  immorality,  vice  or  lewd ness«  they  become  unpro- 
ductive, because  useless,  or  injurious  to  society.'    pp.  204,  20G. 

And  in  another  place  he  says, 

*  Whether  labour  is  productive  or  unproductive  depends  upon 
whether  it  produces  the  result  for  which  it  was  bestowed.  If  a 
roan  fiddles  f(»r  bread  and  gets  breed  for  fiddling,  his  labour  lb  as 
productive  to  him  as  if  he  had  got  bread  by  ploughing.*  p.  68. 

But  the  term  productive  in  ix)litical  economy  means  not 
that  which  conduces  to  tdc  8up|)ort  or  comfort  of  men,  but 
that  which  increases  the  value  ot  their  property,  uhat  pro- 
duces not  happiness,  but  viealth.  The  broad  earned  by  the 
musician  is  not  produced  by  him,  this  is  N%hat  he  gets;  but 
the  question  is  what  does  he  give, — \^hat  does  he  pmdure; 
and  the  answer  is,  pleasure  to  those  who  hear  him.  Now 
this  pleasure  constitutes  no  part  of  the  wealth  of  thosCf  who 
receive  it«  They  cannot  exchan.^e  it,  not  lay  it  up  for  future 
use.  On  the  other  hand*  he  who  catches  fish  or  raises  grain 
not  only  earns  bread  by  so  doinji^,  but  g;ives  for  it  the  fish  or 
grain,  which  is  so  much  wealth  produred,  wealth  ^hich  the 
purchaser  may  exchange  for  somethiiijs;  else  or  save  for  use 
hci-eafter.  So  it  is  with  consumption.  The  food  we  eat 
is  inestimably  important  to  us ;  it  adds  to  our  health  and  en- 
joyment^ but  as  these  ai*e  not  exchangeable,  it  is  not  said  to 
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produca  wealth  dircclly.     Tlip.t,  wliich  wc  give  oar  cattlo  to 
fatten  tlicm  for  the  niat-kett  tlirectl;  iiii-i-euscH  t lie ir exchange! 
able  value,  and  is  tlici-efuru  caUcd  protlucUve.     A  (listinot  1 
tiiin  liiiindcd  on  this  difference  in  the  inimediatc  effect))  af  j 
diffi'i-ent  uccupalion^  and  modes  of  cnnsiimptinn  seeiiiH  tn  iw 
impurtant  in  a  science  treating  of  the  ac(]iitsitiui)  <d'  ucaltht 
though  it  may  bo  regretted  that  the  terms  chosen  to  exprcu  { 
it  are  so  liable  to  be  mis  under  Ntnud. 

'  The  |>oKiti»nf  on  which  the  work  before  us  mainlj'  restsi  1 
is  the  doctrine  that  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  not  th^  I 
Tneitns  of  increasing  the  |)nispenty  of  a  nation,  but  on  thft  1 
contrar)'  the  cause  of  its  decn;.  'I'his  is  another  of  the  paiw-l 
adoxes  of  lord  Lauderdale,  and  arises  from  sujipnsing  tbat  1 
the  accuiiiulation  of  wealth  necessarily  implies  the  Imai-dingof  | 
a  particular  commodity.  Accniuulatiuri  is  adding  value  tu  vol 
ue,  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  incoirsistcnt  with  cniisuniptiui^  j 
that  it  includes  all  that  which  is  called  productive  consum|lC  I 
tion.  When  an  individual,  having  raised  a  quanlity  ofgraii  I 
by  his  own  labour,  consumes  it  as  food  for  his  familj ,  bil  j 
accumulates  nothing.  But  it  he  uses  part  of  it  to  pui'chase  and  { 
auppiirt  rattle,  and  these  cattle  arc  north  mure  than  all  the  ] 
grain  thus  used,  he  accumulates  wealth,  possessing  as  mucft  J 
more  than  he  did  before,  as  the  value  of  the  catllc  exceed  i 
that  of  the  grain.  So  if,  instead  of  consuming  as  fuel  all  the  J 
Wood  he  has  cut  in  the  forest,  he  lays  some  of  it  by  till  be  % 
lias  saved  enough  to  build  a  house,  as  soon  as  he  eiTi|)Ioys  it  J 
for  that  purpose,  he  ceases  to  hoard,  but  continues  to  arcu-  T 
mulate;  for  he  adds  to  the  value  of  the  wood  the  new  value  ' 
it  possesses  in  consei|uence  of  being  converted  into  a  houstf. 
If  the  individual  supposed  had  eaten  all  the  wheat  and  burnt  I 
all  the  wood  for  his  own  comfort,  they  would  have  been  con*  I 
Buined  un productively  hut  usefully.  If  after  saving  thetn,  he  4 
had  left  them  to  decay,  this  would  be  consuming  tlietn  in  »  I 
most  unprofitable  as  well  as  unproductive  manner,  SuppotI*  J 
ing  however  that  in  saving  them  to  procure  cattle  or  a  housi^  1 
he  had  suffered  some  inconvenience  from  hunger  or  cold,  tb4  1 
question  whether  his  condition  was  improved  by  this  accukl 
mulatinn  rould  he  decided  only  by  determining  whether  the  J 
inconveniences  lie  had  thus  suffered  were  on  the  whole  com-  ] 
pensated  by  having  during  the  rest  of  his  life  a  house  td  | 
shelter  him,  and  meat  and  milk  as  well  as  grain  for  food^  J 
Whatever  property  may  he  productively  consumed,  or 
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exchanged  for  what  may  be  productively  consumed^  is  tiM 
means  of  pnicuring  more;  heme  it  is  obvioustbat  m  man  ot 
a  community,  who  produce  in  a  year  more  than  they  consmn^ 
have  a  surplus,  which  enables  tUem  to  produce  still  nnan 
afterwards ;  and  those,  who  do  not,  are  in  the  saoie  condi- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  year  as  at  the  beginning,  and  ha^e  no 
means  of   rendering  the  following  year  more  produclivs 
than  the  last.    The  former  add  a  part  of  their  revenue  to 
their  capital.    But  to  what  other  end  all  this  accumulation, 
than  the  gratification  of  human  wants  at  last  ?  To  none ;  bnt 
it  promotes  our  happiness,  whenever  the  i^njoyment  ultimatdy 
resulting  from  it  is  greater  on  the  whole  than  that  which 
would  have  arisen  from  the  immediate  consumption  of  the 
revenue  thus  saved.    Assuming  however  that  no  part  of  all 
thus  saved  or  of  all,  that  it  is  the  means  of  producing  by 
successive  accumulations,  is  ever  to  be  used  in  satisfying  the 
wants  of  man,  u hat  then?     Then  to  btt  sure  it  will  not  pro- 
mote human  happiness;  but  it  >\ill  still  be  capable  of  being 
so  used,  and  may  therefore  have  an  exchangeable  value  and 
constitute  wealth.   But  the  fact  assumed  is  a  moral  anomaly  ; 
men  will   not  deny  themselves  enjoyment  now,  unless  to 
obtain  some  gratification  hereafter ;  it  is  not  in  their  nature 
to  underrate  the  present  in  comparison  with  the  future,  and 
if  they  ever  do  so,  it  is  an  exception  to  common  experience, 
and  cannot  be  taken  into  consideration  in  general  reasoning 
on  the  interests  and  conduct  of  mankind. 

Thus  far  we  have  gone  on  the  supposition  that  no  accu- 
mulation C(mld  take  place  without  a  diminution  of  prese.it 
comfort.  But  the  advantages  of  accumulation  will  be  still 
more  evident,  when  we  consider  that  it  commonly  provides 
for  future  enjoyment  with  no  other  immediate  sacrifice  than 
that  of  ease.  The  desire  to  accumulate  without  relinquishing 
present  comforts  excites  industry,  and  the  wealth  accumulated 
by  that  industry  stimulates  men  to  invent  new  wants  and  at 
the  same  time  affords  them  the  means  of  gratifying  them, 
and  the  gratification  of  our  wants,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
is  enjoyment. 

Upon  the  same  page  on  which  it  is  asserted,  <  that  if  all 
the  manufactures  are  worn  out  and  all  the  provisions  eaten 
up  clean  annually,  the  nation  will  be  in  a  prasperous  and 
flourishing  condition.'  it  is  likewise  expressly  admitted,  <  that 
this  is  done  among  savage  nations,  and  yet  that  they  suffer 
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all  the  horrors  orgxtyfi'tf  Rtid  want ;'  and  still  further, '  that 
ir  tliifl  carinut  be  a{  counted  for  uj>iin  principles  cuiisi stunt  with 
the  above  ducti-ine.  then   ihe  donriiie  is  crroucnua.'     tiow 
tlien  is  it  accounted  for  ?     'In  the  lii-st  place  the  «aats  of 
Bavagrs.  it  is  said,  consist  entirely  of  the  neressaiies  of  Ule }    i 
they  know  nothing  of  the  arts  and  sciences;    nor  do  tbejr 
desire  or  know  how  to  procure  vt  hat  ue  tall  comforts  ;  wbils 
the  wants  of  rivilized  man  are  innumerable  and  insitliable* 
incapable  of  being  supplied  by  the  labour  of  the  individual,;  i 
who  would  think  fiimself  in  a  deplnrable  state  uf  poverty,  if 
hiR  Hrticles  etcn  of  more  food  were  lioiited  to  the  pniductiui 
of  his  own  labour.    In  the  Becnnil  place,  the  manner  in  whicic   | 
their  wants  are  supplied  is  sitll   more  diffen'ot,  the  savag* 
supplies  all  his  wants  by  his  own  labour,  and  depends  on  tliei 
labour  of  others  for  nn  part  of  them  ;   while  nut  one  iu  fl**' 
hundred  of  the  wants  nf  man  in  civil  society   is  or  can  b*  I 
supplied  by  his  own  labour,  and   be  de[)ends  on  the  labour  J 
of   others  fur  most  of   the     necessaries  and   cotul'orts  ofi  j 
life.'  12^. 

Now  both  th^ie  circumstances  in  civilized  life  are  nothing'  , 
but  the  conse<|uenc*8  nf  aiciimuliition,  the  very  benefit  results  i 
ing  fnim  it.  and  therefore  instead  of  shewing  it  to  be  wortb>' 
]ess,  thoy  are  at  mice  the  proof  and  the  measui-e  nf  its  utility. 
"Why  has  civilized  man  more  wants  than  the  savage,  btit 
because  having  accumulated  the  means  and  instruments  of  I 
procuring  sUMtonance  in  future  with  very  little  exertion,  he  is 
induced  in  invent  new  enjnymrnts,  and    having  once  tastetl 
the  comforts  arining  from  accumulation,  has  learned  to  think 
them  es.sential  to  his  happiness  I     How  is  it  that  so  many  of   I 
his  wants  arc  supplied  by  the   labour  of  others,  and  that  | 
others  share  with  him  the  fruits  of  bis  own  labour?     How 
could  it  be  if  each  consumed  all  he  produced,  instead  of  ac>  | 
cumulating  something  to  be  exchanged  for  something  ela 
accumulated  by  another.     It  is  admitted  by  this  writer  that' 
the  wealth  of  an  individual  and  nf  course  his  means  of  sup>   . 
plying  his  own  wants  may  be  increased  by  accumulation,  and  1 
if  the  ability  of  all  the  individuals  in  a  nation  to  sujiply  tbeiri  1 
own  wants  be  at  any  time  thus  increased,  bow  can  tlie  national 
wealth  in  any  sense  of  the  term  be  thereby  diminished  ? 
long  as  the  savage  continues  to  consume  tlie  flesh  and  wear 
out  the  skins  of  all  the  animals  he  takes  in  the  chare,  and  tfti  ' 
bum  all  the  treea  be  ttiOa,  his  oonditwn  oaiwot  be  irejiinve4>'  i 
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But  when  he  smokes  and  dries  some  of  this  meat  for  future 
use,  and  lays  up  a  number  of  the  skins  to  be  exchanged  for 
other  commodities,  and  converts  part  of  this  wood  into  a  ru.de 
plough,  he  begiiis  to  accumulate  and  takes  one  step  towards 
civilization.  Accumulation  is  itself  the  means  and  the  on^y 
means  by  which  the  savage  country  becomes  civilized,  the 
civilized  refined.  If  indeed  any  individual  or  community  be 
incapable  of  improvement,  can  conceive  no  new  want,  acquire 
no  additional  happiness,  and  have  in  ti'uth.  attained  the  per- 
fection of  its  iiature,  to  that  individual  or  community,  accu- 
mulation is  useless,  and  it  may  wisely  consume  all  wluch  it 
producers.  Such  is  in  fact  the  condition  of  irrational  animals. 
But  in  human  society  tliere  are  no  bounds  to  the  advantages 
which  may  be  derived  fiMim  accumulation,  because  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  desires,  the  invention  and  the  improvement 
of  man. 

This  leads  us  to  the  question  now  in  discussion  between 
the  English  and  French  economists,  Mr.  Malthus  and  Mr« 
Say ;  which  is,  not  whether  accumulation  be  the  means  of 
promoting  national  wealth ;  for  both  admit  that  it  is  the  only 
means,  but  whether  there  be  any  limit  to  its  utility,  whether 
production  of  itself  ever  becomes  excessive.  Expressly 
adopting  the  principles  of  Smith,  they  deduce  from  tiiem 
different  conclusions,  Malthus  maintaining  the  affirmative 
and  Say  the  negative  of  the  question  just  stated.  Mr.  Say 
certainly  does  his  opponent  injustice  in  supposing  him  in- 
clined to  countenance  the  extravagances  of  lord  Laudenbde 
on  this  topic,  for  he  explicitly  disclaims  his  lordship's  doc- 
trine, and  declares  that  he  cannot  think  of  any  other  way  of 
increasing  the  wealth  of  a  nation  than  by  saving  from  its 
i-evenise  to  add  to  its  capital ;  though  he  asserts  at  the  same 
time  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  benefit  of  accumulation,  a 
limit  which,  in  countries  of  great  wealth,  population  and 
industry  may  sometimes  be  attained.  It  might  be  shewn, 
we  think,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Mr.  Say 
himself,  that  tliere  may  be  a  local  and  temporary  excess  of  a 
particular  commodity  ;  that  is.  a  disproportionate  production 
of  it ;  yet  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  can  never  be  general  or 
permanent,  and  must  be  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  countries 
not  greatly  embarrassed  by  those  shackles  of  industry,  called 
protecting  laws.  With  this  qualification,  however,  the  opio- 
ion  of  Say  appears  to  us  correct,  and  his  reasoning  incontro- 
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vertiblei  and  some  of  the  facts  cited  bj  Sismondi  and  sonic  of 
the  arguments  urged  by  Malthus  in  opposition  to  it  may  bo 
converted  to  its  support  It  seems  to  us  a  hard  doctrine  to 
assert  that  a  uniform  increase  of  all  the  means  of  iiuman 
sustenance  and  enjoyment  can  on  the  whole  be  prejudicial  to 
any  community ;  and  quite  unaccountable  that  such  an  asser- 
tion should  come  from  Mr.  MalthuH,  vfho  has  c!evotcd  so 
much  labour  and  all  his  talents  to  the  support  of  the  propo- 
sition, that  population  will  increase  indefinitely  and  imme- 
diately in  proportion  to  the  means  of  subsistence.  There  is 
evidently  no  room  for  the  discussion  of  this  interesting 
question  in  the  work  before  US|  since  it  assumeSf  m  ith  lord 
Lauderdale^  that  in  civilized  countries^  accumulation  is  al- 
ways'pemicious. 

The  definitions  of  labour  and  of  the  comforts  of  life,  in 
this  work,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  <  Labour,'  it  is  said, 
^  is  the  exertion  of  human  power  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.'  *  The  comforts  of  life 
are  every  thing  produced  by  labour,  which  we  enjoy,  ex- 
cept necessaries.'  This  is  defining  in  a  circle,  and  we  can- 
not learn  from  it  the  meaning  of  either  term.  <  A  man 
who  fiddles  or  dances  for  bread,*  we  are  told,  '  performs  Ia« 
hour  ;  but  if  he  does  it  for  his  own  amusement,  or  that  of 
others,  it  is  not  labour.'  Hence  we  must  conclude  that  to 
sec  a  man  dance  or  hear  him  fiddle  for  pay  is  a  comfort,  to 
see  or  hear  him  for  nothing,  not  a  comfort ;  thougli  many 
would  think  the  latter  much  the  roost  comfortable  of  the  two. 
What  if  a  man,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  anoth- 
er dance,  pays  him  in  fiddling,  or  if  he  cultivates  his  garden 
and  raises  fruit  for  his  amusement ;  or  if  a  lady  knits  stock- 
ings or  weaves  bobbin  for  hersi  are  such  exertions  labour  ac- 
cording to  these  definitions  or  not  ? 

In  lus  chapter  on  the  mercantile  system,  our  author  in- 
forms us,  that  <  the  balance  in  favour  of  a  nation  is  all  its  ex- 
ports sell  for,  be  it  more  or  less ;'  or,  in  other  words,  if  we  un- 
derstand him,  that  its  imports,  whether  of  greater  or  less  value 
than  its  exports,  are  all  clear  gain,  which  is  evidently  con- 
founding the  gain  made  by  producing  the  commodity  expoi-t- 
ed  with  that  made  by  exporting  it.  How  can  it  bo  said  that 
the  means  of  a  nation  to  supply  its  own  wants  are  not  lessen- 
ed, when  its  imports  are  less  in  value  than  its  exports.  Since 
the  value  of  property  consists  in  the  power  derived  from  it 
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by  its  possessor  to  procure  for  it  whatever,  he  wants^  it  fol- 
lows that  if  the  value  of  hi.s  propcu^y  be  less  after  tradini;  than 
before^  his  ability  to  procure  what  he  wants  is  diminished* 
Another  position  here  laid  dowii^  and  which  seems  to  us  not 
quite  consistent  with  the  former,  is«  that  whatever  a  iiatioa 
imports  for  its  own  use  is  of  no  value.    This  is  deduced  from 
the  doctrine,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  that  what- 
ever is  destined  for  consumption  has  no  value ;  which  would 
prove,  if  true,  that  nothing  has  a  value,  for  all  things  are  des- 
tined to  bo  consumed  for  the  use  of  man  or  to  be  exchanged 
for  something  else  for  his  use,  and  none  can  be  of  greater 
value  than  the  articles  fur  which  they  may  be  exchanged. 
We  are  told  that  a  given  quantity  of  merchandise  imported 
for  consumption  can  afford  only  a  certain  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  that  therefore  its  value  in  money  is  immateriaL 
But  how  can  a  hundred  do^ars  worth  of  any  commodity  be  a 
quantity  equal  to  that  which  is'  at  the  same  time  and  place 
worth  a  thousand  ?  Is  it  not  manifest  that  the  quantity  worth 
a  thousand  dollars  must  be  ten  times  greater,  and  may  there- 
fore aflTord  ten  times  as  much  enjoyment  7 

The  author,  following  the  method  of  Lauderdale,  proceeds 
in  his  second  part  to  consider  some  of  the  moans  by  which 
national  wealth  may  be  promoted  ;  and  very  tiiily  stateH  the 
establishment  of  equal  rights  and  equal  laws,  and  the  perfect 
security  of  property,  which  is  at  once  the  motive  and  tlie 
reward  of  industry,  to  be  among  the  best  and  most  efficient* 
In  the  chapters  on  Equality  and  Pauperism  he  advances  a 
number  of  indistinct  and  disconnected  if  not  incongruous 
propositions,  from  which,  on  the  whole,  we  only  gathert  that 
he  imagines  some  benefit  may  bo  derived  from  compelling  the 
possessors  of  property  to  pay  others  for  labour*  a  project  as 
superfluous  and  visionary  as  to  compel  the  latter  to  labour  for 
pay.  The  labourer  gives  a  full  equivalent  for  his  wages^ 
and,  instead  of  being  supi>orted  by  the  idle,  supports  thera ; 
for  the  |>eople  subsist  upon  their  revenue,  not  on  their  capitaL 
/  Essential  as  we  deem  the  accumulation  of  wealth  to  the  im- 

provement of  society,  we  have  no  idea  that  such  part  of  it  as 
is  not  required  for  the  immediate  gratification  of  human 
wants,  can  be  of  the  least  use  even  to  its  possessor,  unless  it 
be  employed  in  the  hands  of  labour  as  an  instrument  to  in- 
crease production.  Fur  his  own  sake,  therefore*  he  will  thus 
employ  it.     The  capital  of  the  man^  who  lets  his  money  on 
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interest»  is  in  the  hands  of  labourers,  who  are  enabled  by  it 
to  produce  so  much  more  than  they  could  otherwise  do,  that 
they  not  only  replace  it,  and  oblain  a  subsistence  for  them- 
selves,  but  contribute  something  to  the  support  or  wealth  of 
its  owner.  The  property,  which  is  concealed  by  the  miser, 
which  he  will  neither  use  himself  nor  permit  others  to  use,  is 
certainly,  while  thus  locked  up,  utterly  unprofitable  to  the 
community.  But  the  number  of  misers  and  the  amount 
hoarded  by  them  are  so  small,  especially  since  it  has  become 
lawful  to  i*eceive  interest  for  the  use  of  money,  that  they  arc 
not  to  be  reganled  in  the  science  of  political  economy* 

We  understand  this  writer  to  assert  that  the  construction, 
by  the  government,  of  roads,  canals,  or  other  public  works, 
even  though  they  be  such  as  are  entirely  useless  when  finished, 
is  a  public  benefit.  Now,  in  our  opinion,  the  money  expend- 
ed on  such  an  undertaking  is  as  utterly  unprofitable  to  socie- 
ty as  that  hidden  in  the  cellar  of  the  miser.  This  money, 
to  be  sure,  is  not  consumed  nor  banished,  but  still  exists  in 
the  nation.  So  does  that  in  the  miser's  chest.  But  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  industry. — Industry,  devoted  to  what 
is  absolutely  useless,  is  no  better  than  the  industry  of  the 
miser  in  counting  his  money.  The  idea  of  a  road  or  canal 
is  so  intimately  and  so  justly  blended  with  that  of  utility, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them  even  in  imagination,  and 
therefore,  in  order  that  our  reasoning  may  not  be  influenced 
by  our  prepossessions,  let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  work  undertaken  by  the  government  is  obvi- 
ously useless,  such  as  turning  a  mill,  in  which  nothing  is 
gniund,  or  like  the  task  of  Sisyphus,  heaving  a  rock  up  hill  to 
set  it  rolling  down  again.  We  have  said  that  the  money  spent 
in  carrying  on  such  works  is  as  ill  used  as  if  it  v^'ere  hoard* 
ed  ;  we  go  further,  it  is  worse  used,  for  its  whole  value  is 
wasred  and  thrown  away.  Wlienever  pro|)erty  is  lost  by  in- 
diHduals,  if  neither  the  nation  in  its  corjmrate  capacity,  nor 
any  other  individuals  are  enriched  at  the  same  time,  the  na- 
tion on  the  whole  is  impoverished.  Now  when  this  work  is 
endeil,  what  is  it  that  has  been  done?  Money  has  been  raised  by 
taxes,  paid  by  the  government  to  these  workmen,  and  laid  oat 
by  them  for  food,  which  they  have  consumed.  The  workmen 
are  not  enriched,  having  spent  all  they  earned.  Those  from 
whom  they  purchased  food  are  not  more  wealthy  ;  since  the 
value  of  the  food  they  gave  was  equal  to  the  money  they  re- 
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ceivedf  and  would  ha?o  purchased  the  same  commodities  ia 
the  market  j  so  that  they  have  simply  exchanged  one  ihing 
for  another.  The  government  has  gained  nothing,  havinff 
paid  away  all  it  iiad  levied.  But  those  who  paid  the  tax- 
es received  no  eciuivalent,  and  therefore  have  lost  all  that  waa 
taken  from  them.  Suppose  that  instead  of  raising  taxes 
to  pa>  the  V  ages  of  tliese  workmen,  the  government  had  re- 
quired all  taxable  citizens  to  furnish  a  quantity  of  the  ne- 
cessaries and  comforts  of  life,  and  had  paid  tiieir  wages  in 
these  ;  woul'l  not  the  result  have  been  the  same,  and  would 
not  tip  community  have  supported  them  for  nothing  2  Wbaro 
tJien  is  the  utility  or  the  benevolence  of  compelling  them  to 
roll  the  stone  or  turn  the  mill  as  the  condition  of  thrir  anp- 
poi't  ?  It  is  toilsome  and  painful  to  them ;  it  gives  neither 
pleasure  nor  profit  to  any  body.  It  is  not  even  labeurf  mcm 
cording  to  our  author's  definition,  for  it  can  produce  neither 
the  necessaries  nor  comforts  of  life.  It  is  nothing  but  pun* 
ishmenf.  So  that  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is*  that 
the  industrious  (for  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  effect  of 
taxes,  they  ultimately  fall  on  industry  alone)  are  compelled  to 
support  the  idle,  and  the  idle  are  employed  in  tormenting  them- 
selves. Would  it  not  be  better  to  support  them  without  this 
barren  dnidgery,  and  lot  them  devote  their  time  to  their  own 
amusement  ?  Their  enjoyment  would  thus  be  increased, 
without  diministiing  that  of  others^  and  so  the  happiness  of 
society  would  on  the  whole  be  greater* 

But  this  is  not  all.  Had  the  property  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  tlie  support  of  these  men,  been  left  in  the  bands 
of  the  iT'dustrious  citizens,  by  whom  it  had  been  produced, 
tiiey  would  either  have  used  it  in  procuring  for  themselves  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  or  if  they  derived  these 
from  some  olhcr  source,  would  have  been  impelled  by  their 
own  interest  to  employ  it  as  an  instrument  of  new  production. 
If  the  former,  tlion  the  government  has  deprived  those,  who  la- 
bour successfully  to  produce  the  means  of  subsistence  and  en- 
joyment for  themselves  niid  otiiers  and  to  increase  the  wealth 
of  the  nation,  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  to  bestow 
them  on  those,  who  are  toiling  to  make  themselves  miserable 
and  benefit  nobody  ; — if  the  latter,  then  this  property  would 
have  been  equally  used  to  excite  industry,  but  industry  which 
would  have  preserved  this  capital  or  produced  enough  to  re- 
place it,  besides  affording  a  pi*ofit  to  its  owner  and  a  full  sub- 
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siatence  fur  tbo  workmen  it  emplvyed.  Whenever  a  work  i^ 
worth  less  than  ite  cost,  the  nation  losest  aiitl  it  niakee  no  iliC-, 
tcrence  whether  it  was  carried  uii  by  tlie  gavernment  or  b/. 
iiiilividuala.  Othorwiee  the  wealth  of  a  nation  uiiglit  he  iaiy  ! 
ci^ftsed  to  any  extent  by  the  very  simple  prucsss  ol  iiici'caa-*. 
uig  ilH  taxes  and  its  expenses. 

The  cliaptci'  on  piiitecting  duties,  contained  in  tbia  work* 
denies  the  poaition  of  Smith,  tliat  individuals  and   natiuiiA. 
should  procure  all  they  want  as  cheaply  as  [inssible.     It  ig^  I 
kere  said  that  if  a  man  can  find  employ  inent  only  tor  half  hi%  ' 
time,  he  had  better  devote  the  residue  to  making  the  articles 
he  waiitB,  rather  than  buy  them.     Undoubtedly ; — but  this  iit 
perfectly  consistent  with  tUo  doctrine  of  SiiiitU,  fur  in  thi^  i 
case  making  ischen}H<st.     According  to  the  terms  of  the  hy- 
pothesis, he  can  get  nothing  for  the  labour  ho  devotee  (o  mak-   . 
ing  lliem,  so  that  it  has  no  exchangeable  value  ;  nothing  caa  I 
be  cheaper.     The  question  is  not  whether  labour  is  better,  | 
than  idleness,  but  whether  it  is  best  to  supply  our  wants  with   , 
tlte  least  possible  labour,  for  then  it  is,  that  we  supply  theofc  1 
cheapest.     No  one  doubts  that  whatever  increases  the  pro^t  1 
ductive  industry  of  the  community  is  beneficial ;   but  th%  I 
position  that  a  protecting  duty,  tliat  is,  a  tax  imposed  on  con-.  I 
Burners,  who  are  all  the  people,  f'lr  the  benefit  of  a  particular^ 
class,  tends  to  increase  the  industry  of  the  community  is  tli%,  1 
very  point  in  dispute;    and  it  is  much  easier  to  take  it  foiy.  | 
granted,  than  it  is  to  prove  it.     We  do  nut  mean  to  say  that 
Smitirs  doctrine  admits  no  qualifiration  or  limitation,  but 
simply  that  tlie  point  nn  which  the  controversy  turns  is  only, 
approached  in  this  work.     The  topic  itself  we  have  heretofur* 
considered  and  shall  not  now  renew  its  diHCussinn.* 

The  question,  on  the  decision  of  which  the  merits  of  the 
colonial  system  of  modern  Europe  de.peni).  is  correctly  stated 
in  (he  work  before  us.     It  is  not,  whether  a  nation  gains  by 
monopolizing  the  trade  of  its  colonics,  but  whether  it  gain* 
iQorr  than  the  colonies  lose,  so  that  the  nation  and  its  colo- 
nies taken  together  are  on  the  whole  lienclitted  by  the  sys- 
tem.    It  is  clear  that  we  may  gain  by  a  monoimiy.     Itifi«i 
equally  clear,  and  appears  to  be  admitted  by  this  writer,  tha^i 
Wo  can  gain  by  mere  monopoly  nothing  but  what  others  lose,  f 
lie  suppoaea,  however,  (bat  by  monopolizing  the  trade  of  Itft  I 
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own  colonies,  a  nation  gains  something  at  the  expense  of 
fomgn  nations ;  fnunding  this  idea  on  the  position*  that  the 
{XK<es»or  of  a  moncipoiy  obtains  by  it  a  profit  at  the  cost  of 
those  'A  ho  are  excluded  from  it.    But  ttie  expression  is  too 
general.    The  montip:ilist  gains  at  the  expense,  not  of  all 
other  men,  but  of  tliose  only  who  arc  bound  by  the  authority 
establishing  the  monopdly,  and  therelbi'e  compelled  to  submit 
to  unequal  terms  in  dealing  with  him.    An  individual,  who 
has  a  monopoly  in  his:  own  country,  derives  by  it  a  profit  from 
his  fellow  citizens,  but  n<it  from  the  citizens  of  other  coun- 
triess,  to  which  his  momtpoly  does  not  extend,  even  though  he 
siiould  trade  wiih  them.  So  a  nation,  possessing  by  treaty  the 
inono|ioly  of  another's  commerce,  jsrains  at  the  expense  of  The 
latter,  since  this  is  bound  by  the  ti-eaty  ;  but  it  gains  nothing 
by  this  mon(*poly  from  a  third  nation,  which  is  not  subjected 
to  that  treaty.     In  the  same  manner,  by  the  colonial  system 
a  nation  gains  at  the  ex|iense  of  its  colonies,  but  not  at  the 
expon'^e  of  independent  countries.     Unw  does  it  gain  ?    By 
pn)liibifing  its  colcmies  from  purchasing  of  others,  it  is  en- 
abl  d  to  obtain  (nun  them  a  higher  price  for  what  it  sells 
them,  than  it  could  otherwise  do.   This  difference  of  price  is 
ohvinusly  gained  by  the  nation,  and  as  obviously  lost  by  the 
colonies.    Again,  it  is  said,  by  preventing  its  colonies  from 
selling  to  any  one  but  itself,  it  purchases  their  productions  at 
a  chea|ier  rate,  and  may  sell  them  in  foi-eign  countries  for  a 
great  pnifit.     Is  not  this  excess  of  profit  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  fnrei,;;n  countries  ?     By  no  means,  but  at  that 
of  the  colonies  alone*  who,  but  For  this  monopoly,  would  sell 
directly  to  those  foreign  countries,  and  obtain  that  great  profit 
for  thcinsf Ives.    The  colonial  system  is  calculated  to  deprive 
the  colonists  of  the  fruit  of  their  labour  in  order  to  bestow  it 
on  the  citizens  of  the  nation  to  which  they  arc  subjected, 
which  is  gross  injustice,  and  a  great  discouragement  to  in-^ 
dustry,  and  operates  like  other  unequal  laws,  to  the  injury 
of  the  whole  community.    A  case  may  be  supposed,  in  which 
this  system  should  not  alter  the  proportion  of  the  supply  to  the 
demand  in  the  colonial  market,  and  then  it  would  be  alto- 
gether ineflicient,  except  as  an  instrument  of  i*evenue.    The 
continuance  of  the  colonial  system  by  the  nations  of  Europe 
does  not  prove«  as  our  author  supposes,  that  it  is  useful ;  since 
it  is  not  continued  by  consent  of  the  colonies,  but  merely 
perliafis,  because  those  nations  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
intei-est  of  their  colonics  to  their  own. 
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The  book  we  have  been  examining  is  mainly  founded  on 
Lord  Lauderdale's  doctrine,  thi^t  all  accumulation  is  |)emi- 
ciousy  and  it  is  less  wonderful  that  its  writer  should  some* 
times  be  surprised  at  his  own  conclusions^  than  that  lie  should 
rely  so  implicitly  on  the  soundness  of  the  position.  We  shall 
not  criticise  minutely  tlie  arraiigcment  and  style  of  this  workf 
but  there  is  in  it  one  fault  of  manner  too  conspicuous  to  be 
overlooked.  We  mean  the  frequent  application  of  such  cpi- 
thetSy  as  superficial,  nonsensical,  and  absurd,  to  the  works  of 
authors  of  the  highest  celc-brity,  and  particularly  to  that  of 
Adam  Smith.  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  indeed,  is  an  incom- 
plete work,  not  embracing  the  whole  subject,  whii  h  it  pro- 
fesses to  discuss ;  it  is  quite  immethodical,  and  sometimes  per- 
plexed^ obscure  and  unsatisfactory;  but  it  abounds  ^ith 
original  and  profound  tliought,  and  may  be  said  tf»  have  estab- 
lished the  science  of  political  economy.  Those  writers  of  all 
nations,  Hhose  works  have  shbwn  them  to  be  best  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  whirli  it  treats,  have  given  it  distinguish-  ' 
ed  praise^,  and  ackno>^Iedged  the  greatest  obligations  to  it, 
even  while  confuting  some  of  its  arguments.  Considering  its 
exalted  character,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  has  al- 
ways been  held  by  enlightened  men,  it  might  be  expected  that 
those,  to  whom,  on  a  first  perusal,  it  should  seem  superficial 
and  incoherent,  would  feel  some  diffidence  in  their  own  opin- 
ion ;  and  even  though  they  should  continue,  after  a  diligent 
examination  of  it,  to  consider  it  unworthy  of  its  high  repu- 
tation, yet  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  during  three  genera- 
tions, ought  to  shield  it  at  least  from  ostentatious  contempt. 
It  is  right  and  laudable  to  maintain  our  deliberate  opinions 
by  fair  argument  against  any  authority,  however  Tenerable 
or  illustrious;  but  it  does  not  at  all  invalidate  the  assertions 
or  arguments  of  another,  to  lavish  on  them  the  terms  nonsense 
and  absurdity ;  nor  give  the  least  additional  validity  to  our 
own  to  call  them  dictates  or  laws  of  nature. 

It  is  very  evident,  and  it  is  to  be  regi-ctted,  that  our  coun- 
tryman has  given  his  thoughts  on  political  economy  to  tho 
worlds  without  having  read  Mr.  Say's  ti^eatise  on  the  subject^ 
which  is  beyond  all  comparison  tho  mf»st  complete  and  scien- 
tific we  have  seen,  distinguished  by  profound  and  compre- 
hensive views,  a  lucid  arrangement  and  great  clearness  and 
precision  of  style.  Some  parts  of  it  may  be  thought  unsatis- 
fiu:tory^  as  for  instance,  his  speculations  on  the  nature  and 
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literary  rompositinii  we  suppose  it  is  Tair  to  allow  that  part- 
nci-sliip  iliiubteH  (li<-  lat><)ur.  and  lliat  what  two  pcKons  do  In 
six  iiioiiths,  one  niif^lil  <\a  in  three ;  and  or  the  time  lliiis  re- 
duced, one  hall'  iti  Irttle  eiioiigli  to  deduct  Tor  tlic  mutual 
tDiiiBioirision  of  the  mami«rript»,  Tlie  firHt  draoglit  thus  com- 
ptrti'd,  ttx-  reviition  n(  it  whr  undertaken  by  Uie  author  now 
deceased,  who  meaotiuie  had  taken  onlersi  and  Wiis  Bonn 
aflei'  nettli-d  in  the  inmtKlr}'  in  Virgiiitn.  He  had  proceeded 
no  Turlher  thao  the  t«o  first  cantos,  when  he  was  iolemiptetl 
b;  a  siiknest),  nbicli  terminated  in  his  death.  At  the  request 
ol'  Ills  fricnilp.  and  encoura^d  by  Dr.  Jarvis  of  this  tovn* 
the  surviving'  author  prepared  the  work  Tor  iLc  press,  mak- 
ing Honii-  roDHidi-rable  additiiinsi  and  6uch  alterations  as  were 
at  ihe  same  time  needed,  and  consistent  with  preserving  the 
poeiical  jdeniity  nl  his  associate. 

These  circumstances  suhject  the  poem  to  t)ie  double  disad- 
TBntages  ofa  woi'k  in  part  posthumous,  and  a  production  ul'two 
authors  without  the  opjMirtunily  of  frequent  conference.     Wo 
tiiitice  ihem.  not  that  the  apohigy  they  afford  is  in  any  pccu-T 
liar  manner  called  for,  but  because  they  ought  to  affect  the -I 
estimate  formed  of  it,  heightening  tlie  opinion  entertained  of  ' 
its  merit,  and  excusing  its  ileferts ;  ai.d  because  the  editor  in 
language  at  once  modest  and  manly,  bespeaks  in  considera* 
tion  of  them  a  candid  Judgment.     He  need  not  fear  the  most 
prejudii'cd  cniirJsm,  when  he  writes  such  lines  as  those  of 
the  proem,  in  whirh  the  only  thing  to  he  blamed  is  the  threat, 
•  to  meditate  the  thanklees  muse  no  more.'     We  shnultl  bo 

I  glad  t<i  extract  it  entire,  hut  must  pay  deference  enough  to 
ournarrowlimitst'igivebut  a  few  of  the  first  and  last  stanzas. 
'  0«  forth,  sad  fragments  of  a  broken  strain, 
llie  last  that  eil'ier  hard  shall  e'er  essay  ! 
Tlie  hand  can  ne'er  attempt  the  chordsagRin, 
That  firbt  awoke  them,  in  a  happier  day  ; 
Where  sweeps  the  ocean  hreeze  its  desert  way, 
J     Bin  requiem  murmurs  o'er  the  moaning  w^ve  ; 
And  he  who  feebly  now  prolongs  the  lay. 
Shall  ne'er  the  mmstrel'-'  hallowed  honours  crave  } 
His  harp  lies  buried  deep,  in  that  untimely  n-ave  I 
*  Friend  of  my  youth  !  with  thee  hegan  the  love 
Of  sacred  song ;  the  wont,  in  golden  di-eams. 
Mid  classic  realms  of  Kpleodour^  past  to  rove, 
OVr  haunted  sleep,  ana  by  immortal  streams  ; 
JWto  Series.  .Vo.  6.  «n 
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Where  the  blue  wave,  with  sparkUng  boBom  gleama 
RoQud  ihores,  the  mind's  eternal  heritage, 
For  ever  lit  by  niemorj's  twilight  beams  ; 
Where  the  proud  dead,  that  live  in  storied  pager 
Beckon,  with  awful  port,  to  glory's  earlier  age. 

<  There  would  we  linger  oft,  entranc'd,  to  hear, 
O^er  battle  fields*  the  epic  thunders  roll ; 

Or  lint,  where  tragic  wail  upon  the  ear. 
Through  Argive  palaces  shrill  echoing,  stole ; 
There  would  we  mark,  vncurbed  by  all  control. 
In  central  heaven,  the  Theban  eagle's  flieht  $ 
Or  hold  communion  with  the  musine  soul 
Of  sage  or  bard,  who  sought,  mid  Pagan  night, ^ 
In  lovM  Athenian  groves,  for  truth's  eternal  light. 

<  Homeward  we  turned,  to  that  fair  land,  but  late 
Redeemed  from  the  strong  spell  that  bound  it  fast. 
Where  Mystery,  brooding  o'er  the  waters,  sate 

And  kept  the  key,  till  three  millenniums  past. 

•  «  •  •  * 

<— -And  so  began  our  young,  delighted  strain,  * 

That  would  evoke  the  plumed  chieftains  brave^ 
And  bid  their  martial  hosts  arise  again. 
Where  Narragansett's  tides  roll  by  their  grave. 
And  Haup's  romantic  steeps  are  piled  above  the  waye. 

<  Friend  of  my  jouth  !  with  thee  besan  my  song, 
And  o'er  thy  bier  its  latest  accents  die ; 
Misled  in  phantom-peopled  realms  too  long,— - 
Though  not  to  me  the  muse  averse  deny. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  her  visions  to  descry,-— 
Such  thriftless  pastime  should  with  youtii  be  o'er  ^ 
And  he  who  loved  with  thee  his  notes  to  try, 
But  for  thy  sake,  such  idlesse  would  deplore^— « 

And  swears  to  meditate  the  thankless  muse  no  more. 

<  But,  no  !  the  freshness  of  that  past  shall  still 
Sacred  to  memory's  holiest  musings  be  ; 
When  through  the  ideal  fields  of  song;,  at  will, 
He  roved,  and  gathered  chaulets  wild  with  thee  ; 
When,  reckless  of  the  world,  alone  and  free, 
Like  two  proud  barks,  we  kept  our  careless  way, 
That  sail  oy  moonlight  o'er  the  tranquil  sea ; 
Their  white  apparel  and  their  streamers  gay, 

Bright  gleaming  o'er  the  main,  beneath  the  ghostly  ray  ;— • 
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'And  downward,  far,  reflected  in  the  clear 

Blue  depths,  the  e;<  their  Tairr  tackling  see« ; 

So,  buoyant,  ihe;  du  leein  lu  tloat  in  air, 

And  silently  obey  tbe  niiiHele§9  breeze  :—  * 

Till,  all  loo  soon,  as  the  rude  windx  [iiay  {)leaBe, 

Thev  pai  t,  for  distant  ports  :  Thee  gales  benign 

Swift  wufling,  bore,  by  Heaven's  ull-wise  decrees, 

Tu  its  own  harbour  sure,  where  each  diviuc 

And  joyous  vision,  seen  bcrore  in  dreams,  is  tliiae. 
*  Muses  of  Helicon  !  melodious  nee 
Of  Jove  and  golden-haired  Mnemosyne  ! 
Whot>e  art  from  memory  blots  each  saihler  trace, 
And  dfivee  each  bcowUns  form  of  grief  away  1 
Who,  round  the  violet  fount,  your  meagurcs  gxy, 
Once  trod,  and  round  the  altar  of  great  Jove ; 
Whence,  wrapt  in  silvery  clouds,  yourniftlilly  way 
Ye  held,  and  ravishing  strains  of  music  uiive, 

That  soothed  the  Thunderer's  soul,  and  filled  bis  courts  above ! 
<  Bright  choir  1  with  lips  untemptcd,  and  with  zone 
8  par  Kline,  Arid  unapproacbed  by  touch  profane; 
Ye,  to  whose  gladsome  bosmns  ne'er  was  known 
The  blight  of  sorrow,  or  the  throb  of  nain  : — 
Rightly  invoked, — if  right  the  elected  swain, 
On  your  own  mountain's  side  ye  taught  of  yore, 
"Whose  honoured  band  took  not  your  gift  in  vain, 
Worthy  the  budding  laurel-bough  it  bore, — 

Farewell !  a  long  Farewell !  I  worship  you  no  more  !'  pp.  ii— xii. 

The  first  canto  opens  with  a  rich  descriplian  of  a  morning 
scene  at  Mount  Hope,  the  seat  of  Philip,  sachrm  of  Pukano- 
ket,  the  almost  Buccessl'ul  enemy  of  the  Now  England  colo> 
nists  in  it76and  167 6.  Tho  pieyioua  events  of  that  war, — ia 
which  i'hilip,  after  an  anxious  aurccNsion  of  triumphs  and 
reverses,  had  at  last  sceii  his  powerful  tribe  reduced  to  a 
bandful  of  broken  tirarted  men,  his  allies  by  force  or  art 
estranged,  and  the  question  of  power  between  the  native  sove- 
rei^s  and  their  neighbours  settled, — arc  given  with  spirit,  and 
with  historical  fidelity.  Bunted  back  and  fnrwards  through 
a  hundred  miles  of  forest  by  the  indefatigable  hostility  of 
the  whites,  Philip, — returned  to  the  anrient  seat  of  his  tribe. 
Mount  Hope. — holds  a  council  of  his  warriors,  and  attempts  by 
a  recital  of  their  wrongs  to  excite  tliem  lo  yet  another  eRbrt. 
Agamoun, — an  Indian  of  anotber  tribe)  but  long  attached  t«i 
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bis  fortunes, — ^ventures  to  speak  of  flight  or  subiniaBioBf  and 
is  ill  consequence  put  to  death  Tery  summarily  by  Philip  him- 
selfy  ostensibly  for  his  treasonable  counsel,  but  in  realityy  as 
Philip  informs  his  confidant,  to  awe  his  wavcrin)^  fc JloverSf 
and  gain  a  hold  on  the  fears  of  those  whom  he  finds  no 
longer  sufficiently  accessible  to  other  motives.  The  canto 
ends  with  Philii/s  announcing  a  plot,  which  vitiates  be  whole 
structure  of  the  story,  as  it  makes  the  main  spring  of  it  an 
act  of  almost  gratuitous  cruelty,  and  so  destroys  at  the  out- 
set the  good  will  intended  to  be  excited  for  the  hero. 

< Through  Nipnet  tribes  we  bold  our  coarse: 

Yamoyden  to  tlieir  broken  bands 

Yet  dear,  must  through  their  northern  lands 

Make  smooth  our  path.    Thou  say*st  that  he 

Lists  in  Aquetnet's  woods  to  hear 

A  bird,  whose  music  is  more  dear 

Than  vengeance  or  than  liberty* 

A  turtle  dove  be  nurses  there, 

And  shelters  with  a  parent's  care.  . 

That  nest  must  be  despoiled  !  the  chief 

Muat  share  our  common  bond  of  grief  l'^  p.  50. 

To  the  turtle  dove's  nest  in  Aqurtnet  woods  the  second 
canto  introduces  us.  Tamoydent  a  Nipnet  Indiany  of  a  race 
tributary  to  Philip,  had  won  the  love  of  a  christian  woman, 
and  as  the  practice  is,  adopted  her  faith  Christian,  howev- 
er, as  he  was,  he  remained  faithful  to  Philip,  and  when  en- 
gaged in  war  or  in  the  chase,  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  his 
wife  and  child  in  a  solitude,  where  neither  friend  nor  foe 
might  find  them.  The  evening  of  the  same  day  with  which 
the  poem  opens  is  described,  with  great  truth  to  nature  and 
beauty  of  expression.  Yamoyden  returning  from  an  unsuc- 
cessful errand  to  a  neighbouring  tribe,  visits  his  cottsge-^ 
but  only  to  resist  the  entreaties  of  Nora  that  he  would 
separate  himself  from  a  ruined  cause,  and  to  set  off  again 
for  the  camp  of  Philip.  Her  reflexions  after  his  departure 
arc  interrupted  by  four  Indians,  followers  f»f  the  sachem*  en- 
tering her  cabin.  Her  child  is  taken  from  her  arms  and  stie 
is  carried  senseless  away.  On  recovering  she  finds  herself 
borne  along  the  seashore  in  the  arms  of  an  Indian,  who  proves 
to  have  been  commissioned  to  effect  her  rescue  by  Ahaiiton, 
a  Mohegan  attached  to  Philip's  party.     Incensed  at  the 
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murder  of  hia  friend  in  the  counril,  Ahautnn  bnil  liimscif 
gone  over  to  the  EngliNlif  and  liruu^hl  ii|i  n  [>»Tty  to  inter- 
cept tliat  of  Philip  ">ti  its  renirn.  The  liiter,  on  icacUing 
their  boat,  wliicli  was  hi  convpy  thiin  In  the  main  iatii!.  «ro 
fired  r.ii  from  an  uiDliush.  'nicy  escaije  uitli  the  child,  hut 
Xura  falls  into  tlie  hitnda  of  her  country  men. 

Tlie  scene  of  tlm  thiid  <  anlo  h  the  Jinglish  camp  on  Rhode 
Islnnd,  the  lime  the  second  rooming.  BalUfd  in  tlicir  cIia^B 
by 'varied  tale  and  rumours  dark/ the  piii-Hupra  hold  a 'council 
stet'D,'  or,  us  it  rather  seemH,  a  i-eligions  service.  Tliey  sing  a 
bjinn,  and  hear  a  sermon  from  a  •  jL^ny  old  man,'  into  whose 
inoutli  the  author  Ims  put  some  of  the  Nentimenta  cxpres)^ed 
by  tlie  uritci-B  ul'  the  earl)  age  of  New  England.  lie 
relates  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  emij;raliun  and  settle- 
ment, the  dangers  of  the  pilgiims  by  water  and  land,  from 
the  natives,  from  famine,  pcmilciire.  fire,  tein|)eHt,  and  cold  ; 
dcNcribcft  the  prodigies  whirh  alarmed,  and  the  fuilli  wliich 
Buslained  them,  the  destruction  which  had  heepi  scanely 
averted,  and  the  safety  about  to  be  aerui-ed  ;  and  rondudes 
a  Hcrmon,  than  Mhi'h  none  more  el<i()U<'nt  has  been  prcarhe4 
on  th«  subjcrt,  that  we  know  'if,  from  King  Philip's  day  to 
the  present,  with  im  improvement,  whirh  we  do  not  of  coui-se 
read  with  ediHralion.  but  which  we  are  unable  to  examine 
imparTially.  The  ronvorsation  of  the  party,  turning  at 
length  from  the  sipis  of  the  times  to  ihuuglits  of 
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is  interrupted  by  a  groan  from  Fitzgerald,  a  mysterious  indi- 
vidual of  tiieir  number,  on  whom,  revering  •  thCHanctity  of  si- 
lent woe,'  tiiey  had  hitherto  iVn-borne  to  intrude  their  curiosity 
or  sympathy.  Having  n-.w  thrown  off  •  lone  misery's  robe  of 
stale'  by  hetrayiri?  an  emotion,  he  bceomi's  fair  gume,  and 
is  per-iuaded  to  tell  hit  hiitory,  of  whi'  h  Iho  fir^t  part  Is 
very  like  that  of  Douglas'  hermit  in  llome's  tlMgidy,  who 
had  been  'a  soldier  in  his  yotith,*  and  the  other  inridents 
are  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  the  elopement  of  his  daughter 
with  an  Indian.  This  episode  is  of  course,  except  in  the 
last  incident,  irrelevant  to  the  plot,  but  we  know  n»t  that 
we  should  he  willing  lo  pnrt  with  it,  were  It  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  fuUuwiiig  lincH. 
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<  Rolliiig  yean  of  varied  sorroiry 
UftTe  bade  me  nought  from  hope  to  borrow ; 
Far  ia  her  flight,  and  strons  her  wing. 
And  eagie-like  her  foot  wilT  cHn|^ 
Above  tne  storm,  to  cliffs  that  raise 
Their  fronts  to  catch  the  solar  blaze- 
Yet  lives  she  not  amid  the  skies, 
Like  eastern  birds  of  Paradise, 
Whose  food  in  fragrant  air  is  dven. 
Who  qnaff'the  balmj  dews  of  heaven: 
Deserted  on  her  ejrj  hi^. 
Her  bosom  faints,  and  fails  her  eye, 
And  hope  herself  unfed  will  die.'    p.  116. 

Ahauton  and  his  intelligence  tif  Philip  are  broaght  in  by 
the  party  which  bad  rescued  Nora.  She  is  carried  to  a 
neighbouring  wigwam,  shrieks  on  reviving,  and  is  heard  by 
Fitzgerald.  He  rushes  to  the  hut,  and  recognises  his  daughter, 
reproaches,  forgives,  and  leaves  her,  accompanied  by  Ahau- 
ton, from  whom  he  learns  the  perilous  condition  of  her  child. 

In  the  fourth  canto,  in  which  the  Indians,  on  the  second 
night,  meet  to  propitiate  by  a  sacrifice  the  evil  spirit,  lies 
the  strength  of  the  poem.  Use  is  made  with  g^reat  felici^  of 
the  customs,  rites  and  superstitions  of  the  Indians  ;  nor  Is  It 
any  trangression  of  a  legitimate  poetical  license,  if  we  may 
use  the  phrase,  to  ascribe,  as  is  here  done,  to  the  Aborigines 
of  New  England,  practices  and  opinions  which  distinguished 
others  of  the  northern  tribes.  The  following  verses  are 
part  of  the  hymn  of  the  Initiates  to  the  spirit  or  Manitto 
of  dreams. 

<  <<  TbjT  whisper  creeos  where  leaves  are  stirred  ; 

Thou  sighest  in  woodland  gale ; 

Where  waters  are  gushing  thy  voice  is  heard ; 

And  when  stars  are  bright. 

At  still  midnight, 

Thy  symphonies  prevail ! 

^<  Where  the  forest  ocean,  in  quick  commotion. 

Is  waving  to  and  fro, 

Thy  form  is  seen,  in  the  masses  green, 

Dimly  to  come  and  go. 

From  thy  covert  peeping,  where  thou  liest  sleeping, 

Beside  the  brawling  brook, 

Thou  art  seen  to  wake,  and  thy  flight  to  take 

Fleet  from  thy  lonely  nook. 
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'  Where  the  moonbeam  hu  ki»t 
The  aparkliog  tide. 
In  thj  mantle  of  mist 
Thou  art  seen  to  gliile, 

'  'Where  the  small  clouds  of  e?eft 

Are  wreathing  io  heaven 

Their  garlaDiTof  ruses. 

O'er  the  purple  and  euld, 

Whose  liBogiiigis  enlold 

The  hall  that  encloies 

The  couch  of  the  bud, 

Whose  empire  is  doney— 

There  thou  art  smiling. 

For  thy  swa^  is  begun  ; 

Thj  shadowy  sway, 

The  senses  beguiling, 

When  the  light  fades  away, 
And  thT  vapnur  of  mystery  o'er  nature  ascending- 

The  heaven  and  the  earth. 

The  things  that  have  birth, 
Aud  the  embryos  that  float  in  the  future  is  blending. 
'"From  the  land,  on  whose  shores  the  billows  break 
The  sounding  waves  of  the  mighty  lake; 
From  (he  land  where  boundless  meadows  be, 
Where  the  buflkln  ranges  wild  and  free  ; 
With  aiUery  coat  in  his  little  isle. 
Where  (he  beaver  plies  his  ceaselas  toil ; 
Tlie  land  where  pigmy  forms  abide, 
Thou  leadest  thy  train  at  the  even  tide  ; 
And  the  wings  of  the  wind  are  left  behind, 
So  swift  through  the  pathless  air  they  glide. 

'Then  to  the  chief  who  has  fasted  long. 

When  the  chains  uf  his  slumber  are  heavy  and  strong. 

Spirit!  thoucomest;  he  lies  as  dead, 

His  weary  lips  are  with  heaviness  weighed  ; 

But  tiis  soul  is  abroad  on  the  hurricane's  piaioo, 

Where  foes  are  met  in  the  rush  of  fight, 

In  (he  shadowy  world  of  thy  dominion 

Con(|uering  and  slaying,  till  morniHg  light. 

'  Through  the  veins  when  hot  and  glowing 
Rage  like  liquid  fire  is  flowing  ; 
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Round  and  round  the  war  pole  whirling, 
Vurioua  when  the  dancers  grow ; 
When  the  maces  swift  are  hurling 
Promised  Vengeance  on  the  foe  j 
Thine  assurance,  Spirit  true, 
Glorious  victory  gives  to  view  ! 

<  When  of  thought  and  stren^h  despoiled, 

Lies  the  brave  man  like  a  child  $ 

When  discoloured  visions  8j, 

Painful,  o'er  his  glazing  eye. 

And  wishes  wild  through  his  darkness  rove. 

Like  flitting  wings  through  the  tangled  grove,—* 

Thine  is  the  wish  ;  the  vi»iou  thine. 

And  thj  visits,  Spirit  !  are  all  divine!'    pp.  144—149. 

This  ended,  and  the  destinies  of  the  tribe  and  their  ene* 
jnies  being  declared  in  a  propliecj,  which  is  the  least  striking 
part  of  the  canto,  a  pvre  is  lighted,  and  the  rites  begin^ 
which  are  described  with  a  prodigious  aptness  for  the  ter- 
rible. We  do  not  remember  any  thing  finer  of  the  semi- 
infernal  sort,  except  Shakspeare's  witches.  We  are  at  a  loss 
how  to  praise  this  part  of  the  poem  suflkientl j  to  satisQr  our- 
selves, without  seeming  extravagant.  We  think  we  see  in  it 
proof  of  an  imagination  equal  to  a  story  of  the  class  of  the 
Vampire  or  the  Monk,  which  should  make  these  iiorrible 
fictions  seem  almost  nursery  tales.  The  passages  we  might 
select  as  most  powerful,  we  hesitate  to  extract^  lest  the  feeling 
they  might  excite  should  approach  too  near  to  disgust  Tho 
beauty  of  part  of  the  following,  however,  will  atone  for  tho 
repulsive  strength  of  the  rest« 

<  SONG  OF  THE  POW*WAHS. 

<  <<  Beyond  the  hills  the  Spirit  sleeps, 
His  watch  the  Power  of  evil  keeps ; 
The  Spirit  of  fire  has  sought  his  oed, 
The  Sun,  the  hateful  Sun  is  dead. 
Profound  and  clear  is  the  sounding  wave, 
In  the  chambers  of  the  Wakon-cave ; 
Darkness  its  ancient  portal  keeps ; 
And  there  the  Spirit  sleeps^— he  sleeps. 

.   <  <(  Come  round  on  raven  pinions  now, 
Spirits  or  ill,  to  vou  we  bow  ! 
Whether  ye  sit  on  the  topmost  diff. 
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While  the  storm  arouixl  is  sweeping, 
Mid  llie  tliunHer  slmck,  from  rock  to  roet 

To  view  (he  lightning  leaping; 
As  je  guide  tlieTiolt,  where  towera  afar 

The  knotted  pine  to  lieaven, 
And  where  it  fulls,  your  serpent  scar 

On  the  bulled  trunk  \»  gritfcn  .* 
Whether  your  awful  voices  pour 
Their  toiiea  in  galea  that  nightly  roar;— 

Or  love  the  shore  wliere  the  serpent -hiss, 
And  angry  rattle  never  cease, — 
Come  round  on  raven  pinions  now  ! 
■^  Spirits  or  kvil  ]  to  you  we  bow. 
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Moping  and  chattering  round  who  fly 
Where  the  putrid  members  reeking  lie, 
Piece-meal  dropping,  as  they  decay, 
O'er  the  shuddeiing  recreant  day  by  dav  } 
Till  he  loaths  the  food  that  in  whelmed 'amid 
The  relics,  hy  foul  corruption  hid  ; 
And  the  crawling  worms  aliuut  him  bred 
MLiCake  the  living  for  the  dead  ! 


*  Come  ye  who  as  hawks  hover  o'er 
The  spot  where  the  war  club  is  lyingi 
Defiled  with  the  stain  of  iheirgore, 
The  fuenten  to  buttle  defying  i 
On  your  dusky  wings  wheeling  above, 
Who  for  vengeance  and  slaughter  come  crying  j 
For  the  scent  of  the  carnage  ye  love, 
The  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying. 
'Come  ye,  who  at  the  sick  man's  bed, 
Wati^h  neaide  his  burning  head  ; 
When  the  vaunting  juggler  tries  in  vaia 

'  Charm  and  fast  to  sootn  his  puin. 

And  his  fever  balm  and  herbs  applies, 
'  Your  dendi  watch  ye  sound  till  your  victim  dies. 

*  And  ye  who  delight 
The  soul  tu  affri^lit. 
When  naked  tai  lonely, 

"  Her  dwelling  forsaken, 
JVim  Series,  JVh.  6,  6l 
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To  the  country  of  spirits 
Her  journey  is  taken ; 
When  the  wings  of  a  dove 
She  has  borrowed  to  fljs 
Ye  swoop  from  above, 
And  around  her  je  cry  | 
She  wanders  and  lingers 
In  terror  and  pain, 
While  the  souls  of  her  kindred 
Expect  her  in  vain, 

<  By  ail  the  hopes  that  we  forswear ; 
By  the  potent  rite  we  here  prepare ; 
By  every  shriek  whose  echo  falls 
Around  the  Spirit's  golden  walls; 
By  our  eternal  league  made  good ; 
By  ail  our  wrongs  and  all  our  blood ; 
By  the  red  battle-axe  uptorn ; 
By  the  deep  vengeance  we  have  sworn ; 
By  the  uprooted  trunk  of  peace, 
And  by  the  wrath  that  shall  not  cease. 
Where'er  ye  be,  above  below, 
Spirits  of  ill  !  we  call  ye  now  ! 

^  Not  beneath  the  mantle  blue 

Spread  below  Yohewah^s  feet; 

]Niot  through  realms  of  azure  hue 

Incense  breathing  to  his  seat ; 

Not  with  fire,  by  living  light 

Kindled  from  the  orb  of  glory  ; 

Not  with  words  of  sacred  mighty 

Taught  us  in  our  fathers'  story  ; 

Not  with  odours,  fruit  or  flower. 

Thee  we  summon,  dreadful  Power!'       pp.  166—172. 

Tho  priestess,  an  inconceivably  more  odious  witch  than 
she  of  Endor,  who  scowls  in  wax  in  the  museums,  is  about  to 
place  on  the  pyre  the  victim, — Yamoyden's  infant, — when  a 
shriek  is  heard  from  the  woodt  and  a  venerable  form  appears^ 
which  the  terrifird  priests  take  for  that  of  their  incensed 
Good  Spirit.  Before  the.v  recover  from  the  panick,  a  storm 
which  had  been  {gathering  bui*sts,  the  fire  is  quenched  by  a 
fall  of  rain,  and  Fitzgerald  in  the  darkness  bears  away  the 
child. 

The  two  last  cantos  are  no  more  fruitful  in  incident 
Yamoyden^  coming  to  his  cottage^  finds  it  deserted^  and  re- 
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turnH  broken- Iicarted  to  tlie  Indian  ramp.  Pliili]),  while  liis 
fullowera  watch,  dreams  the  uinjiiniis  divum  whirh  is  r-ecunlcd 
»(  him  in  Mather  and  Hubbai-il, — nn  what  authority  we 
knuw  not ;  the  English  left  him  little  lime  ttiiit  inoniiDg  to 
tell  of  what  lie  had  heen  dr-eaiiiiiig.  Awutiiig.  lie  receives 
Yamojclon,  and  sunimtiiis  liis  warriors.  Mraiiwliilc  Nora* 
wandering  dislraitedly  fmm  the  English  ramji,  is  conducied 
by  Ahaiilon  lo  that  of  the  Indians  in  search  of  her  tnistiaiiil. 
She  arrives  in  time  to  see  the  few  disheartened  followorH  of 
Philiii  assailed  ill  their  lurking  |dare,  routed)  and  alauglit- 
errd.  I'hilip  is  shut  b>  Ahaulon.  in  revenge  for  bis  I'rienil's 
murder.  Wura  sees  her  fattier  beact  by  a  party  of  Indians,  • 
and  rescued  by  Tamoyden,  who  hini'<r)f  recrives  the  mortal 
wound  aimed  nt  Fitzgerald.  She  sinks  exhausted  by  her 
husband's  side;  they  expire  in  each  others  arms,  and 
the  piece  doses. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  our  readers  from  Die  skelrb  we  have 
given,  that  Yamoyden,  to  be  a  (topular  itoem.  must  depend  on 
som<'(liing  besides  the  attraction  of  the  stury.  The  incidents 
are  neither  sufficient  for  a  poem  of  its  Icnglh,  nor  are  tliey 
arrfudy  disposed.  This  however  is  a  fault  aBc'cting  the  success 
of  tlic  work,  and  not  the  credit  of  its  auUmra.  The  embap' 
rassnients  with  respect  to  a  conneited  texture  of  fable,  and 
vivid  and  consistent  conception  of  characters,  which  are 
necessarily  incident  to  a  .joint  work,  were  increased  in  this 
instance  by  the  writers  being  remote  from  each  other;  anil 
tinder  the  circumstances,  it  seems  to  us  rather  remarkable 
that  there  should  be  so  great  a  degree  of  continuity  and  spirit 
in  the  narration,  than  that  there  should  occasionally  appear 
something  like  dislocation  of  the  pni-ts.  On  the  other  hand, 
Tamoyden  has  merits  of  a  high  order.  Home  of  the  descnp- 
tife  passages  are  beautiful,  and  the  style, — with  here  anil 
there  an  awkward  constnK^tion  and  an  nlisolcto  word*  that 
has  no  claim  to  be  revived. — is  in  general  correct,  forcible 
and  poetical.  The  character  of  Philip, — the  otdy  character 
indeed  which  is  strongly  marked. — is  well  conceived  and 
sustained.  But  the  distinguishing  beauty  which  we  remark 
in  this  poem  is  the  very  happy  use  which  the  writers  have 
made  of  their  reading  in  the  antiquities  of  the  Indian^ 
Whatever  in  their  customs  or  superstitions  fell  within  the 
scope  of  the  plot,  is  seized  on  with  an  admirable  tact,  and 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  poetry.  Tbo  fourtib  J 
*  iteverbcd,  {Icening,  staund,  rede,  (tc. 
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cantoy  as  we  have  remarked,  is  crowded  with  striking  im- 
agery,  and  contains  traces  of  a  fancy  familiar  alike  with  the 
terrificy  the  delicate  and  the  wild.  The  occasional  illustra- 
tionsr--drawn  with  a  singular  felicity  and  copiousness  from 
the  habits  and  legends  of  the  natives,  the  natural  history  of 
the  country,  and  similar  local  sources, — have  a  force  of  a 
peculiar  sort  in  appearing  to  belong  to  the  scene  and  time. 
The  following  examples,  among  numerous  others^  will 
trate  our  meaning. 

<  Busy  and  quick,  to  their  errand  true. 
The  messengers  of  mischief  flew. 
Noiseless  as  speeds  the  painted  dart, 
In  the  thicket's  shade,  to  the  quarry's  hearty 
Tliat  scares  not  in  its  passage  fleet 
The  woodland  hosts  from  their  green  retreat.'  p*  IS. 

<  —Their  souls  are  like  the  crystal  wave. 
Where  die  spirit  dwells  in  his  northern  cave  $ 
Unrufiled  in  its  caverned  bed, 
Calm  lies  its  glimmering  surface  spread  $ 
Its  springs,  its  outlet  unconfest« 
The  pebble's  weieht  upon  its  breast 
Shall  wake  its  echoing  thunders  deep. 
And  when  their  muttering  aceents  steep, 
Its  dark  recesses  hear  them  yet, 
And  tell  of  deathless  love  or  hate !'  pp.  25, 26. 

*  Must  we  He 
In  yon  dark  fen,  and  dimly  spv 
Our  fathers'  hills,  our  native  sky:— 
Like  the  coward  ghosts,  whom  the  bark  of  stone 
Leaves  in  the  eternal  wave  to  moan, 
And  wail  for  ever,  as  they  descry 
The  blissful  isle  they  can  come  not  nigh  ; 
Where  the  souls  of  the  brave  from  toil  released, 
Prolong  the  chase,  the  dance,  the  feast, 
And  fill  the  sparkling  chalice  high, 
From  the  springs  of  immortality.'  p.  S9. 

<  O !  thou  wast  borne  upon  my  sight, 
In  blessedness  and  beauty  given, 
Of  all  good  tidings  omen  fair; 
As  floating  thro'  the  azure  air, 
The  Wakon  bird  descends  from  heaven, 
Poised  on  his  fleet  and  equal  wings. 
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And  from  his  gHtterins;  train  far  ffingi^ 

Marking  his  pathway  irom  abovey 

The  rainbow  liaea  of  peace  and  love !'  pp.  65,  66. 

*  It  greW)  mid  doubt  and  feart 
And  desolation  round,  more  dear, 
And  still  was  every  care  it  brought, 
Affiectran's  agony  of  thought, 
That  tore  the  heart,  and  racked  the  brain, 
Blest  in  the  sacred  source  of  pain. 
Like  some  lone  bird,  whose  pinions  hover, 
Flapping  and  tired,  as  on  she  hies. 
The  lake's  far  gleaming  surface  over, 
"Who  now  a  seeming  reed  espies. 
Where,  mid  the  waters,  she  may  rest 
Her  drooping  head  and  weary  breast, 
Then  trusting  to  that  guileful  stay, 
Becomes  the  lurking  monster's  prey. 
Her  heart  by  fitncs  relentless  torn  * 

Even  from  that  (fearly  welcomed  bourne ; 
So  I,  a  wanderer  lone,  had  Ciin 
On  love's  confiding  bosom  lain  ; 
To  find,  where  all  the  rest  had  past, 
Thence  came  the  deadliest  wound  at  last,     ^ 
And  that  fond  shelter  vain.'  pp.  187)  188. 

<  He  only  felt,  his  heart  around, 
A  girth  that  all  its  pulses  bound  $ 
And  all  of  memory,  fear  or  hope. 

Was  wound  within  its  anguished  scope ; 

As  when  the  fated  victim  feels 

The  Carcajou  about  him  dart ; 

And  stageering  tliro'  the  forest  reels. 

While  still  the  foe  insidious  steals 

His  mortal  pressure  round  the  heart,— 

Until  the  wound  his  mercy  deals. 

That  lets  the  struggling  soul  depart'  p.  19£. 

<  I  liked  thee  not  when  stained  with  guile, 
And  helpless  innocence  thy  spoil : 

And  yet  i^  thine  the  serpent  strokey 

Jim  thtne  the  serpent  etingf 
Thy  foes  did  first  each  deed  provoke^ 
And  rattling  indignation  spoke 

Swift  vengeance  on  the  wing. 
Nor  e'er  sbau  Indian  say  that  I 
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Stood  calni)  in  recreant  baseness  nig^^ 
To  see  the  foul  and  senseless  beast 
On  generous  valour  coldlj  feast ; 
Gorge  on,  with  no  remorseless  pang^ 
Nor  feel  the  venom,  nor  the  fang.'*  p.  210. 

<  True,— in  this  earthly  wilderness  of  care ^— 
As  hunter*!)  path  the  wilds  and  forests  through  ; 
And  iirro9*-all  fra^le  as  thou  art, — ^to  bear 
Life's  dangerous  billows,— -as  the  light  canoe^ 
That  shoots,  with  all  its  freight,  the  impetuous  rapid^s  flow.' 

p.  220. 

We  are  gratified  with  the  appearance  of  Yamoyden,  for  a 
rea^son  distinct  from  that  of  its  being  an  acression  to   the 
amount  of  good  poetry.    We  are  glad  that  somebody  has  at 
last  found  out  the  unt^ualled  fitness  of  our  eariy  history  for 
the  purposes  of  a  work  of  fiction.    For  ourselrest  ^e  know 
not^hr  country  or  age  which  has  such  capacities  in  this  view 
as  N.  England  in  its  early  day  ;  nor  do  we  suppose  it  easy 
to  imagine  any  element  of  the  subltmet  the  wonderful,  the  pic- 
turesque and  the  pathetic,  which  is  not  to  be  found  here  by  him 
who  sliall   hold  the  witch-hazel   wand   that  can    trace    it. 
We  had  the  same  puritan  character  of  stem,  romantic  en-  ' 
thusiasro  of  which,  in  the  Scottish  novels,  such  effective  use 
is  made,  but  impressed  here  on  the  whole  face  of  society,  and 
sublimed  to  a  degree  which  it  never  elsewhere  reached.   The 
men  who  staved  by  their  comfortable  homes  to  quarrel   with 
the  church  and  behead  the  king,  were  but  an  inferior  race 
to  those  more  indignant  if  not  more  aggrieved,   who   left 
behind   them   all    that  belongs   to   the   recolleitions  of  in- 
fancy and  the  fortunes  of  maturer  life, — institutions  which 
they   reverenced,  and  every  association  that  clings  to  the 
names  of  home  and  country,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
religious  community  in  a  region  then   far  less   known    to 
them  than  the  North  Western   Coast  of  our  continent   is 
now  to  us.     Arrived  at  *  this  outside  of  the  world,'  as  tliey 
termed  it,  they  seemed  to  themselves  to  have  found  a  place, 
where  the  Governor  of  all  things  yet  reigned  alone.     The 

*  We  cannot  help  expressing  our  surprise  that  the  idea»— sugpg^sted, 
we  believe,  by  the  master  of  the  patent-office,— of  having  the  rattle-snake 
instt-ad  of  the  eagle  for  our  national  emblem,  was  not  adopted.  We  not 
only  owed  it  that  respect  as  a  fellow-citizen,  but  for  its  tuitiUblenefti  tm 
lie  an  ensign  armorial,  as  the  lines  wt  have  italicized  explain* 
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aolttuile  nf  their  adopted  land,  so  remote  frnm  the  commtt- 
nilies  uf  kindi-td  men  that  it  ajipeurpd  liko  amilhrr  wnrlil, — 
a  wide  ocenn  before  them,  and  an  unexpliired  wildtnicas 
behind. — nouiished  tlic  aolema  defp-toned  ft-clitg  Man 
was  ol'linlc  accuunt  in  a  place,  where  tlie  rude  griindfiir  of 
nature  bore  as  yet  no  trophies  of  his  power.  God  in  tlie 
midst  of  its  stern  ma^tiificenre  Hecnud  all  in  all ;  and  vvi-li  a 
warmer  and  devouler  I'anry  tlian  that  wliich  of  old  j)eo|ded 
the  groves,  tlir  mountains  and  the  streams,  rai  h  with  its 
tuti-lary  tiibe.  they  mused  in  the  awful  lonelineuB  of  their 
forests  ini  the  present  deity,  saw  him  directing  the  bolt  of 
the  lightning.  Kiid  pnuring  nut  refreshment  in  the  floui)  f 
throned  on  the  cloud-gii'l  hill,  and  smiling  in  tlio  pomp  uf 
harvest.  If  rver  the  rharaiter  of  men  hat  been  seen  mora 
than  any  where,  else  in  paworfii]  action  of  development,  and 
operated  on  by  the  fon-e  of  peruliar  and  slrtmg'y-moving 
causes,  it  was  here.  Nor,  wrought  on  an  all  wei  e  liy  similar 
influences  of  plare.  fortune  and  opinion,  was  ever  any  thing 
produced  like  a  lifelesx,  unpoetical  monotony  of  character. 
]Vi>ihing  could  be  m'Uti  opimsed  to  thii^  than  was  The  spirit  of 
Puritanism.  Wrong  nr  riglit,  every  thing  about  ihrse  men 
was  at  least  prominent  and  high-toned.  Ex'iicmrnt  was 
their  linily  bread,  as  it  U  other  men's  uccasiotial  luxury; 
and  the  diversities  of  ch^irnrter  in  this  community  where, 
for  tin-  most  part,  people  thought  so  mu<  h  alike,  were  more 
strongly  marki'd  than  (hey  have  often  been  in  other  places 
in  the  most  violent  rnn&lrtN  of  opinion.  Here  weiv  ronsum- 
mate  gentlemen  and  statesmen,  like  Wi'ithi-op. — dark  nure- 
leniii'g  politicians,  after  the  manner  of  Cromwell,  like  Sir 
Harry  Vane ;  female  horesiarchs  of  the  stamp  of  Mrs. 
BulchiMson;  schnlars  of  the  fint  name  from  th<'  universities 
of  Europe,  cnptains  from  its  fields,  and  rourliers  from  its 
capitals ;  snldien:,  intrepid  antl  adventurous  like  Slandish 
and  Church,  the  life-guard  of  thr;  state;  or  part  religionist* 
part  bravo,  and  part  buffoon  like  Updike  Underbill,  who.  tii 
the  relation  of  his  experiences,  profeased  to  have  first  dis- 
cerned the  inward  light,  '  when  taking  a  pipe  of  (he  good' 
creature,  tobacco  ;*  or  acrupulnus  as  much  as  loyal,  like  En- 
dicol,  ttie  first  governor,  who  dreaded  not  the  king's-  enc- 
Biies  half  as  much  as  the  scandal  of  the  red  cross  on  his 
colours.  Hi-ru  were  noble  ladies  'Coming  from  a  pitradiseof 
plenty  and  pleasure  in  the  family  of  nobles  into  a  wilderness 
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of  wants/  like  lady  ArabeUa  Johnson,  and  Earl  RiyenP 
grand-daughter,  the  minister's  wife  of  Watertown ;  and  nis* 
•ionaries  like  Eliot,  making  the  loftiest  spirit  of  adventnr^ 
the  most  unwearied  industiy,  the  noblest  talentSt  and  the 
profoundest  learning,  subsidiary  to  an  ambition,  which  beid  oat 
BO  prize  but  that  of  treasures  in  heaven.  Hera  were  clergy- 
men in  the  magistracy,  and  magistrates  in  the  desk  ;  de?o» 
tees  to  the  established  faith,  and  hankerers  after  a  aew; 
persons,  who  thought  a  toleration  of  state  *  a  aoooce  boilt 
again.<it  the  walls  of  heaven,'  and  others  who  were  for  haviog 
it  go  to  the  extent  of  letting  people  run  naked  throogh  the 
streets  and  into  the  churches.  Here  were  meny  who  with  a 
late  chief  magistrate,  thought  non-intercourse  the  specific  to 
keep  liberty  in  health ;  like  Blaxton,  who  could  no  m<M«  en- 
dure the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lords  Brethren^  than  the  autto- 
rity  of  the  Lords  BishopSf  and  Maverick,  who  lived  in  feo- 
dal  state  on  Noddle's  Island  with  his  three  nrnrthertrSf  the 
fondling  appellation  he  gave  his  cannon.  Here  were  per^ 
sons  reputed  to  have  a  secret  to  keep,  like  Hugh  Peters, 
said  in  the  tattle  of  the  day  to  have  been  the  executioner  of 
the  king ;  and  exiles  like  Goff  and  Wh-aley,  his  judges,  who 
had  made  acquaintance  with  every  hiding-place,  whether 
friend's  cellar  or  hollow  tree,  from  MassarhosetCs  Bay  to  the 
Connecticut,  and  from  Hadley  to  the  Sound.  All  these  varie- 
ties of  character  and  many  more  were  brought  toother  under  a 
religious  commonwealth.  To  a  reltgious  model,  by  force  or 
accord,  every  thing, — even  relating  to  the  most  private  and 
secular  concerns, — wan  made  as  far  as  might  be  to  confom  i 
for  <  noe  man,'  saith  Mr.  Cotton,  <  fashioneth  his  house  to  his 
hangings,  but  his  hangings  to  his  house.'  Religion,  politics, 
fashion  and  war  never  came  elsewhere  info  so  close  compan- 
ionship. The  meeting-house  and  the  armory  were  built  side 
by  side,  as  yet,  by  the  force  of  old  habit,  they  stand,  the 
country  througii.  A  desperate  courage  and  dexterity  in  arms 
were  enjoined  as  religious  duties.  The  old  considered  ques- 
tions of  polity  at  the  meeting.  The  demure  youth  went  from 
testifying  with  his  mouth  in  the  assembly  to  testify  with  his 
firelock  in  the  field,  and  the  muffled  maiden  lisped  in  biblical 
phrase  her  soft  wonts  of  encouragement  or  welcome. — Min- 
gled ^ith  these,  in  small  proportion  it  is  true,  but  enough  to 
justify  an  author  in  using  them  at  his  convenience,  were 
adventurers,  thrown  hither  from  the  very  vortex  of  transat- 
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Jantic  riissEpatioDt— of  every  aoW,  purposCt  character, — citi- 
zens of  tlie  uurlil,  OS  Ine  of  it  hs  the  winds  that  Uorc  them 
wherever  pleasure  or  danger  was  tn  be  met,  ur  forlunesto  be 
tnade  by  the  ready  wit  or  the  stroii,;  liaiid, — lacliuus  and 
dissoliiiu.  or  loyiil,  staid  and  st^rviceable,  as  the  case  might 
be, — moM  like  Murton.  tlie  author  oi'  New  English  Canaan,  a 
cavulier  as  true  as  ever  felt  his  heart  danre  tu  the  rattling  uf 
spurs  and  broad  sword;  or  in  a  hightT  style,  tike  Smith,  a 
Iiure  abntractiuti  of  {-hivaJry,  a  very  knight-errant  as  ever 
perilled  hi<4  tile  for  a  lady's  smile. — brave  to  a  fault,  and  hi^h 
minded  to  a  miracle, — •  the  houI  of  council,  and  the  nerve  of 
war,* — a  man  who  was  engaged  in  more  adventures  than 
other  people  have  read  of,  tracin,^  the  Nile  at  one  time,  and 
coasting  the  Chesapeake  at  another, — now  thrown  for  a 
hei-etir  into  the  »ea.  now  saved  by  an  Indian  woman  from  the 
block,  and  now  challenging  an  Ottoman  army  ; 

'  Eic.eedingly  well  read,  and  profiled 
In  strange  conceal inents  ;  valiant  as  a  lion, 
And  wunilrous  aSjble  ;  and  as  bountiful 
Aa  mines  of  Indin.' 

To  group  with  these  characters,  themselves  strongly  con- 
trasted, developed  in  a  situation  entirely  novel  and  (Splendidly 
romantii-, — api>ealing  to  the  mind  by  the  farce  of  all  that  iu 
ridiculous  or  nublime  in  fanaticism,  all  that  is  interesting  in 
danger,  fascinating  in  the  tasto  for  adventure,  elevating  and 
touching  in  self  devotion,  or  awing  in  the  power  of  religioua 
faith.— there  are  the  Indians,  a  separate  and  stntiigly  mark- 
ed rare  uf  men, — with  all  thi'  bold  nnigh  lines  of  nature  yet 
tinelfaced  upon  them, — phlegmatic  but  fierre,  incoif^tant 
though  unimp.is.sioned,  hard  to  excite  and  impossible  to 
soothe,  coTd  in  friendship  and  insatiable  in  revenge,  yet* 
tliough  inanifesiing  little  seasibtlily  to  the  -wonders  of  art* 
alivo  to  the  impi-essions  of  natural  grandeur  and  beauty,  and 
speaking  even  in  their  ronimon  affairs  the  rich  language  ofa 
sententious  poetry  ;  a  nation  so  identified  with  the  hard,  cold 
soil  where  they  were  found,  as  to  exemplify  the  idea  of  Lord 
Byron  in  his  passionate  apostrophe  at  the  lake  of  Lciiian, 

'  Let  me  be 

A  sharer  in  Ihv  fierce  and  far  ileU^ht 
A  pottion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee.' 
Atw  Sencs,  JV>).  6.         69 
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He  who  shall  give  them  their  jast  place  in  poetry,  wiO 
difibr  from  any  delineator  of  artificial  manners  almoat  as 
much  as  a  landscape  of  Sahator  Rosa  differs  from  an  artisfs 
draught  of  a  modem  house.  Their  superstitions  furnish 
abundant  food  to  an  imagit^ation  inclined  to  the  sombre  and 
terrible^  their  primitive  habits  admit  of  pathos  in  the  intro* 
duction  of  incidents  of  private  life,  and  in  public  there  occur* 
red  events  enough  to  find  place  for  the  imposing  qualities  of 
heroism.  I'he  attitude  of  the  Indian  tribes,  for  ne^irl y  a  cen- 
tury after  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  was  one  of  high  poetical 
interest.  The  prince  saw  his  followers  half  alienated,  ihe 
priest  his  faith  supplanted,  the  patri(;t  his  race  declining 
towards  political  annihilation ;  and  innumerable  must  have 
been  the  designs  of  valour,  endlessly  discordant  the  counsels 
of  interest,  deep  the  forebodings  of  despair,  bitt4*r  the  men- 
aces of  vengeance,  sharp  the  contests  of  discordant  policy 
throughout  that  anxious  period.  And  as  to  the  resf^uires, 
which  a  poet  might  find  for  description  of  natural  scenery, 
he  whose  mind  recurs,-— as  whose  d«»es  not  i^h^'n  poetical 
description  is  named, — to  the  haunt  of  the  northern  muse, 

<  Stern  and  wild. 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  cliild. 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  Hood/ 

must  remember  tliat  compared  witii  some  of  ours,  Scottish 
rivers  are  but  brooks,  and  Scottish  forests  mere  thickets. 
And  much  more  picturesque  than  even  now  was  the  land, 
when  a  line  of  thriving  villages  enclosed  a  spate  of  Indian 
hunting  ground,  and  rivers  \^ith  banks  all  gay  Mith  vegeta- 
tion, ran  down  into  solitaiy  lakes  ;  when  the  cultivated  farm 
was  bounded  with  the  boundless  (blasts,  when  the  wolf  and 
red-deer  found  their  way  among  the  hertls,  and  the  Calvinist 
in  his  doublet  and  beaver  crossed  the  path  of  the  native  in  his 
peag  and  plumes ;  when  the  little  settlement  read  the  fate  of 
its  twenty  miles  distant  neighbour  in  the  reddened  sky,  and 
men  who  had  been  honoured  guests  in  the  halls  of  noliles, 
slept  without  a  tent  to  cover  them  in  swamps,  or  nursed  the 
sick  Indian  in  his  miserable  hut. 

Whoever  in  this  country  first  attains  the  rank  of  a  first 
rate  writer  of  fiction,  we  venture  to  predict  >\ill  lay  his  scene 
here.    The  wide  field  is  ripe  for  the  harvest,  and  scanre  a 
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sickle  yet  bas  touched  it. — Yl  ith  negard  to  the  juirticular  sub- 
ject of  this  poems'—on  which  we  are  to  hear  more  anon  from 
Mr.  Suutlie/t— it  is  one,  from  the  remoteness  of  the  period^ 
the  variety  and  importance  of  the  incidents*  and  the  scene  of 
their  ocriirrence*  as  well  adapted  for  poetical  use  as  any  per- 
.  baps  that  could  be  named.  But  wc  doubt  whether  poetically^ 
and  we  do  not  doubt  whether  historically  speakings  it  was 
best  to  represent  the  settlers  as  entirely  in  the  wrong,  and  the 
Indians  as  wholly  in  the  right. 

<  valour  could  no  longer  save 
From  soulless  bigotry,  and  avarice  fell. 

That  tracked  theai  to  the  death,  with  road,  infuriate  yell.'    p.  4^ 

<  ■  proud  names,  to  which  belong 
A  dismal  tale  of  foul  oppressions  borne, 

"Which  man  can  ne'er  recall,  but  which  the  muse  may  mourn.'  p.  5. 

<  Hearts  that  loved  freedom  canne,  away  to  tear 
From  fellow  men,  that  birthright  which  they  blest  $ 
And  they,  to  whom  religion's  cause  was  dear, 
Fanned  the  unholy  passmn  in  their  breast  ;— 
The  persecuted  sought  on  the  opprest 

To  trample ;— bared  the  exterminating  sword. 
Above  their  victim's  last,  defenceless  rest.'    p.  90. 

<  No  throb  was  there  of  pity's  mood| 
For  native  of  the  solitude ; 
Doomed  to  the  carnage  of  the  sword 
They  deemed  the  country  and  its  lord  ; 
And  bisot  zeal,  to  bosoms  brave. 

The  cauous  thirst  of  slaughter  gave.'    p.  93. 

If  the  authors  found  that  this  representation  of  the  GOBdnct 
of  the  English  settlers  towards  the  native  tribes  answered 
best  the  purposes  of  their  plan^  they  are  chargeable  with  no 
transgrc^ssion  of  poetical  rules.  But  when  they  adhere  to  it 
in  the  n^itest  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  such  was  in 
reali  y  their  view  of  the  subject.  Tried  by  any  other  than 
poetical  rules  we  apprehend  that  such  a  representation  will 
Bc»t  hold  goody  and  are  fain  to  believe  that  it  was  collected 
rather  from  Mr.  Irving's  life  of  Philip  in  the  Analectic 
Magazine  than  from  any  graver  authority.  We  certainly 
do  not  feel  particularly  concerned  to  vindicate  the  policy  of 
tka  early  settlers  towards  the  natives ;  nor  shall  we  volon- 
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teer  such  a  defetioey  though  if  called  for  by  the  occaslonf 
should  be  pmropt  to  undertake  it  But  their  <  bigot  zeal/ 
it  such  it  were»  took  a  quite  different  direction  from  that  here 
named ;  and  in  this  particulsir  instance,  where  the  contest 
was  equally  on  both  sides  for  existence,  it  strikes  us  as  no 
better  than  sentimentality  to  represent  them  as  remoraeleas 
oppressors,  and  the-  other  party  as  cruelly  wronged.  Wo 
have  not  full  faith  in  the  philosophy  which  teaches  that  a 
right  tin  one  side  always  implies  a  corresponding  obligation 
on  the  other.  Politically  speakin":,  Philip  had  perhaps  a 
right  to  attempt  to  rid  the  country  of  his  English  neighbours; 
but,  politically  speaking*  they  had  an  equal  right  to  keep 
their  ground,  if  they  could.  Philip  may  be  suffered  to  pass 
for  a  liero.  That  he  was  brave,  ambitious,  and  cunning,  is 
certain.  That  he  was  generous,  dm*s  not  ap|iear.  As  to  the 
merits  of  his  cause,  it  is  for  the  most  part  the  simplest  of 
occujiations  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  right  or  wrong  of 
any  war,  certainly  of  a  war  made  by  a  savage ;  but  if  he  is 
to  be  brought  off^  triumphant  in^o  conscientift f  h court  which 
it  is  not  likely  he  ever  thought  of,  it  must  be  on  tfie  ground 
of  his  prophetic  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  the  course  of  events,  and  not  by  the  plea  of  injury 
sustained  from  any  specific  encroachment.  It  was  as  truly 
as  proudly  satd  hy  Governor  Winslow  of  Plymouth,  in  16769 
<  I  think  1  can  clearly  say,  that  before  these  present  troubles 
broke  out,  the  English  did  not  possess  one  foot  of  land  ia 
this  colony,  but  what  was  fairly  obtained  by  honest  purchase 
of  the  Indian  proprietors/  Massassoit,  the  father  of  Philipf 
came  voluntarily  to  Plymouth  within  three  months  after  the 
first  landing,  to  enter  into  engagements  with  the  English. 
He  was  always  treated  by  them  with  scrupulous  kindness. 
He  gained  by  their  alliance  far  more  than  he  gave,  and  a 
little  time  before  his  death  he  came  to  renew  it  for  his  chil- 
dren. With  Philip  Inmself  the  war  was  neither  wantonly 
nor  willingly  engaged  in.  They  were  a  long  time  apprised 
of  his  plots  against  them,  before  they  were  willing  to  take  a 
hostile  step,  and  persisted  in  their  forbearance  till  longer  for* 
bearance  would  have  been  more  tl)an  extreme  temerity.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  war  was  the  execution  of  thre«  of  bis 
tribe,  whose  lives  by  the  conditions  of  his  own  treaty  became 
forfeit  to  the  English  for  the  murder  of  a  friendly  Indian. 
Philip,  too  conscious  of  his  own  agency  in  that  affair,  and 
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nlarmcil  Kst  he  should  be  called  on  to  answer  for  iti  preci|»- 
itated  hiiDHelf  prematun.'ly  inli>  a  contrst,  wljicli  the  coloiiiBts 
still  made  every  eRurt  to  avoid.  There  was  nu  dcnign  of 
appr«>))cniling  dim  ;  and  even  when  the  colony  of  Plymouth, 
itsi-ir  cautious  and  backwanl,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
pr  tcieding  to  hostilities,  it  was  Htill  kept  back  by  that  of 
M:ts*iachUHetIs;  till  at  last  the  asHauil  ol' the  Indians  on  the 
town  of  Swanzey,  and  manifest  a)  ions  of  the  same  ^ort  in 
other  quarters,  rendered  absolutely  inevitabli:  the  resort  to 
arms.  The  war  begun,  it  is  not  aurprisiiif;  thiit  it  should  be 
carried  un  with  great  exaB{>erHtion  on  both  sides.  New 
En^^iand  never  saw  so  critical  a  time.  It  whs  a  conflict  in 
which  the  existence  of  one  party  depended  on  the  destruction 
of  the  other.  The  Indians,  had  they  known  hnw  to  use  it, 
liad  an  overwhelming  superiitrity  nf  force  ;  and  though  thera 
are  sentiments  of  liumanity  which  under  all  circumstances 
generous  minds  respect,  yet  in  the  contest  with  siicli  an  ene- 
enmy, — bo  wanton  and  so  imprnrticahlc, — Grotius  and  Vatlel 
lose  their  authority.  The  Indians  were  once  in  force  within 
twelve  miles  of  Boston  bcaro-ly  was  tliere  a  principal 
family  in  the  four  colonies  but  lost  a  father,  brother,  or 
son  ;  and  these  poor  victims  of  *  infuriate  rage,*  who  are  so 
feelingly  said  to  have  been  hunted  from  corner  to  corner  of 
the  commonwealth,  it  is  to  be  remrmbei-ed  were  hunted  with 
aims  an)*  fire-brands  in  their  handK,  with  which  they  carried 
devastation  or  terror  into  every  iiHmlet  from  the  Connec- 
ticut  to  the  shore.  Tiiey  encamped  at  night  by  the  blaze 
of  christian  dwellings,  and  rone  in  the  morning  to  the  ijueet 
of  blood.  Not  a  New  Engbind  mother  slept  but  with  the 
image  before,  her  mind  ofher  infant  dashed  against  the  rocks, 
nor  iMikc  hut  to  fancy  every  wind  throwgli  the  forest  burden- 
ed with  a  savage  yell.  At  such  times  tliere  is  at  leaiit  a 
conflict  of  rights  What  one  may  take  another  may  keep, 
if  lie  can  ;  and  though  there  may  have  been  instances  of 
nnjuntifliible  severily,  yet  when  the  war  had  been  needlessly 
begun  by  Philip,  iiis  entire  decisive  overthrow  was  the  only 
thing  whi<  h  could  give  security  tn  the  settlers. 

Yaniujden,  liowever,  is  no  history,  nor  do  we  mean  to 
take  it  to  task  in  that  character. — It  is  not  nitliout  rmhar- 
rassinent  that  we  have  gime  through  the  thankless  labour 
of  remarking  on  a  work,  which,  much  us  we  find  in  it  to 
praise,  we  cannot  help  feeling  all  along  to  be  unequal  as  A 
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whole  to  the  claims  and  the  power  of  the  wftten.    We  ha¥0 
spoken  of  it, — as  it  is  unavoidable  to  speak  of  what  is  before 
the  publicy — in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  the  produc- 
tion of  a  professed  author,  appearing  under  the  comiDon  ad- 
vantages of  a  published  work ;  but  we  have  not  forgotten  that 
it  was  but  a  recreation  of  the  leisure  of  persons  engaged  in  so- 
berer pursuits.  The  work-day  world  is  likely  to  be  in  prosper- 
ous condition*  when  there  are  persons  who  for  their  amuse- 
inent  can  write  like  this.     We  are  happy  not  to  know  any 
farther  tlian  we  learn  from  the  preface  and  notes,  what  por- 
tions are  to  be  attributed  to  the  authors  respe(!tivel7,  and  we 
are  sure  from  the  care  which  the  survivor  manifests  (pr  the 
reputation  of  liis  friend,  that  he  would  be  quite  as   much 
pained  by  any  distinctions  we  might  make  in  his  favour,  as 
to  his  prejudice.    For  tlie  one,  it  may  well  be  cause  of  sat- 
isfaction to  those  interested  in  his  fame  that  he  -a  ill  be  held 
in  honourable  memory  by  some  wlm  have  known  him  only 
as  author  of  Tamoyden ;   and  for  the  other,  while  we  would 
be  above  the  common  place  of  giving  to  what  is  even  the 
careless  pn>duction  of  a  mature  mind  the  frugal  praise  of 
being  a  promise  of  better  things,  we  are  not  less  sure  that 
the  world  will  hear  more  of  him  hereafter,  than  we  are 
that  not  even, 

*  As  the  light  carol  of  a  bird  flown  by, 
Will  pass  this  youthful  strain.' 

By  the  public  we  cannot  be  thought  to  have  spoken  un- 
der any  improper  favourable  bias.  The  writers  have  gone 
out  of  their  way  to  throw  a  gauntlet  to  New  England,  and 
been  at  some  pains  to  give  out  that  part  of  the  descendants 
of  the  pilgrims  are  no  better  than  they  should  be.  But 
heavier  ofiences  than  this  we  can  forgive.  We  do  not  des- 
pair of  convincing  the  half  anonymous  author,  when  he  will 
favour  us  with  the  opportunity,  that  th^re  are  better  things 
among  us  than  <  half  learned  pretension's  shallow  store,' 
and  that  all  the  distinctions  ol  Cambridge  are  not  the  odiuus 
ones,  which  in  an  application  but  too  intelligible  of  a  quota- 
tion from  Mather  he  attempts  to  fix  u[K)n  it.  If  they  will 
send  us  from  New  York  such  poems  as  this,  and  that  of 
Percy's  Masque — a  work  of  which  any  living  dramatist 
might  be  proud, — we  will  engage  to  be  pleased  with  their 
literature,  and  to  say  nothing,  in  remarking  on  itf  either  of 
their  politics  or  religion. 
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f  Abt.  XXVI. — Address,  delivered  at  the  Fanrtli  Jnnivertary  of  1 
I         Ike  JiLtssachasettii  Peace  Society,  Decetnber  25.  isio.     Ay  I 
John  OaUisan,  Esq.     Cambriiige.  Uillim-d  anil  Metcalf.      | 
Wb  propose  to  stty  more  of  the  author  of  this  aili]rp<^  I 
than  ottlie  Mildreua  ilsrir;  to  wliiih  we  en*  induced,  hy  the  I 
cotistdcralioti,  that  bis  conduct  ihimugU  iU'e  lUity  Ue  UHeful  as  I 
ati  example,  and  bccauHe  h'la  character  is  worth}'  of  bein^  J 
eibiliitcd  as  a  model.     It  is  also  mure  eip^clally  due  Ironi  \ 
as  not  to  take  silcnl  leave  of  him,  an  Uf,  nas  one  of  our  nutn-  | 
ber,  and  hin  death  is  a  loss  common  to  the  contributors  to  j 
this  Journal  and  ils  readers.  I 

The  events  of  Mr.  Gallison'ii  life  were  not  striking,  and  j 
ml;  a  few  ol'them  need  (o  be  mentioned. — for  the  pur|iosc  of  | 
nakin^  a  short  notice  of  his  rharat  lee  more  intelligible.    He  | 
vas  burn  at  Marblehead,  Oc'ober  1789.     His  mnther,  wha  j 
was  sister  of  the  late  Ctiief  Justice  Seuall,  survived  lits  birth  j 
but  a  few  tioui-s.    His  lather  has  lived  to  experience  one  oC  J 
the  greatest  calamities  of  age.  in  the  death  of  a  dutiful)  affco  1 
tionate.  beloved,  and  lion<iui-ed  snti.     Young  Gallison  was,  at  | 
an  early  a^e.  put  under  tlie  inslrnrtion  of  lli«  Rev.  Dr.  Hnr^  j 
ris.  now  president  of  Cntumbia  Colhge.     He  was  admitted  I 
into  Cainhriilge  University  at  the  age  of  filleen,  where  he  | 
remained  till  ihe  spring  of  ISO",  whi-tt  with  man>  others,  hs  ] 
quitted  (hat  institution  williout  a  degree,  on  arruunt  of  a  dis> 
■atisfaction  in  rrgaiil  to  its  administration,  which  prevailed 
prett}  generally  among  the  Bludents  at  the  time.     Nntwith. 
standing  his  thus  dissolving  hit  rnnnexions  with  it.  ilie  uni- 
versity a  few  years  stnre.  cnf.  rred  ujwn  him  the  degi-ee  of 
A.  M.     On  leaving  Camliridi^,  he  be^an  the  stuilv  of  ths  I 
law  in  Boston,  in  the  oflice -if  the  Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams.  He  after.  | 
wards  pursued  his  studies  in  tlie  office  of  Jnd^  Stury,  who 
was  then  in  practice  at  8alem,  On  being  admitted  to  the  bar, 
he  commenced  tlic  praciice  of  his  prnfesijinPi  in  his  native 
town  ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  his  frirndH,  he  soon  removed  to 
Boston,  where    he  resided  nnd  rontintted  to  grow  In  honour 
esteem,  and  usefulness,  till  the  time  nf  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  December  last,  a  short  time  after  he  had  completed 
the  thirty  serond  year  of  his  age. 

His  life  was  a  short  one,  hut  be  improved  it  so  well,  that 
he  is  remembered  for  what  ho  acconijilished,  as  well  as 
regretted  fur  »hat  was  espected  of  him,    Ue  had  hccuuie 
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known  to  many>  and  was  regarded  with  respect  by  all  who 
knew  hiiDy  and  with  a  warm  affection  by  all  who  knew  him 
intimately.  He  was  formed  ti  gain  the  opinions  and  good 
will  of  men.  He  wan  kind  and  siucefe  in  his  disposition  $ 
nature  seemed  to  have  shed  virtuous  influ.  nces  upon  hiniy  and 
generous  sentiments  and  honourable  principles  sprung  up  in 
his  mind  spontaneously. 

His  ficulties  always  readily  inclined  to  his  duties.  In  his 
childhood  and  youth  he  needed  not  to  be  bidden  to  his  taslu. 
Those  who  remember  him  well,  while  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Dr.  Harris*  say  that  he  ^as  then  as  remarkable  for  the  cor- 
rect and  punctual  performance  of  his  fichool  ezenciseSf  as  he 
always  was  aitorwanls  for  doing*  faithfully*  and  tlioroughlyy 
whatever  he  undertook.  Nor  was  this  fnim  a  passive  sub- 
mission to  an  order*  or  a  mechanical  adherence  to  a  rule 
prescribed  by  himself  or  others ;  he  uas  moved  by  a  strong 
and  active  principle  of  duty*  nor  that  of  obedience  merelyy 
but  that  which  arises  from  a  lively  sense  of  moral  obligation^ 
and  an  habitual  feeling  of  what  one  owes  to  himself  and 
others.  He  had*  besides*  a  love  and  admiration  of  order*  and 
propriety,  and  completeness*  in  so  much,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
name  a  thing*  though  oi*  small  im|M)rtance*  which  he  ever 
did.  carelessly  or  su|x*i'ficially. 

His  perceptions,  and  tastes*  and  desire  of  knowledge*  were 
not  confined  to  a  (vw  objects,  nor  yet  were  they  too  diversi- 
fied.   He  did  not  fall  into  the  error  of  which  there  are  so 
many  examples*  in  men  who  dissipate  their  faculties  in  mul- 
tifarious and  inconsequential  attempts,  hurrying  from  their 
proposed  ends,  the  moment  they  have  overcome  the  first  ob- 
stacles, to  waste  their  endeavours  again  upon  something  else^ 
and  so  never  finishing  any  thing*  or  accomplishing  themselves 
in  any  particular  course  of  action.     Gallison  persevered  in 
his  pursuits*  and  never  allowed  himself  in  believe  a  thing  to  be 
impossible.   As  an  example  of  this ;  soon  after  being  matri- 
culated at  Cambridge,  he  resolved  to  study  his  historical  exer- 
cises* ill  the  French,  of  which  language  he  had  little  or  no 
knowledge^   Though  an  acquaintance  with  history  cannot  but 
be  considered  requisite  to  every  scholar*  by  all  the  members  of 
any  literary  institution,  yet  at  that  time  the  prescribed  exer- 
cises in  this  study  were  made  small  account  of  by  the  stu- 
dents* who  hardly  considered  the  reputation  of  excelling  ia 
them,  to  be  worth  coveting.    But  notwithstanding^  the  litde 
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estimatron,  in  whicb  MiUot,  the  author  tlien  studied,  was  held, 
aiid  [lie  litllr  repuiatinn  to  be  gained  liy  tliis  stmt;,  and,  nbovs 
all,  tbe  sfinpatiij'  wliicli  tlie  young  csjiecially  feel  witli  com- 
paiiiiins  who  aro  idle  and  amusing  themselves,  Galliwin,  with 
thiy  objfct  in  view,  ro  tinued,  withnnt  intermission,  to  encoun- 
ter all  the  difficulties  uf  the  French,  till  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter nf  (ho  langunge. 

But  (hough  lie  never  lost  sight  of  his  purposes,  or  aban- 
doned them,  tlii^  did  nut  prevent  hia  ocnasiunally  relaxing 
fW»m  his  pursuits ;  and  to  be  social,  and  on  occasions  convivial, 
was  Ki  hirn  an  indulgence   and  not  an  effort.     He  was  at 
times  »nimnled  lo  a  picasantr]'  of  mind  and  manner,  which 
at  other  times  seemrd  foreign  to  him.     With  him,  however, 
•8  with  hII,  the  Imojancy  of  the  spirits,  and  the  pmmptnrss  of 
I  the  mind  to  put  away  its  cares,  gradually  subsided  bel'ore 
I  increasing  responsibility  and  labours,  and  during  tlie  latter 
I  part  of  his  life,  there  was  in  his  habitual  looks  and  manners 
Rome  token  of  liis  employments. 

Uc  was  among  the  Rrst  of  his  class  at  the  university^ 
I  where  lie  was  particularly  dislinguishod  in  the  classical  stu- 
I  dies.  His  habits  of  application  attended  him  in  the  study  of 
[  his  pi-ofession.  and  with  the  same  success ;  so  that  when  h« 
I  Came  to  Boston  tii  establish  himself,  he  brought  with  bim  tlia 
I  reputation  of  being  one  iif  the  best  read  lawyers  of  liis  stand'* 
1  ing.  But  many  have  experienced,  and  all  observed,  that  to 
I  be  a  Buccensful  or  a  good  practisi-r.  is  not  a  necessary  conse- 
I  quence  of  being  a  learned  la^vyer.  'f  liis  is  not  because  any 
I  nan  can  know  too  much  of  his  business,  whether  his  know* 
I  ledge  exists  in  his  understanding  as  science,  or  consists  onljr 
I  of  what  he  remembers,  as  so  many  independent  facts.  When 
I  we  say  a  man  is  too  learned,  or  touscientiiii',  to  be  practical* 
I  ve  are  apt  to  impose  on  ourselves,  as  if  his  knowledge  were 
I  necessarily  a  hindrance.  A  g^'neral  catmot  have  too  great 
I  supplies  of  arms  and  mnnilions  at  his  command,  hut  if  ha 
[  will  never  take  up  his  mai-ch.  without  moving  the  whole,  ho 
I  wilt  make  slow  pragn*s9.  Ho  shows  hi*  want  of  good  srnse^  . 
I  which  he  would  do  in  some  other  way  if  he  could  not  in  this*  . 
bSome  men  can  never  diseticumber  themselves  of  principles 
I  amd  precedents ;  this  is  not  because  they  have  too  many,  but  » 
I  because  they  have  not  skill  in  applying  them;  in  fine,  Ihcy  , 
I  tither  do  not  thoroughly  understand  what  they  remember,  or 
Mv)  Series,  JVb,  6.  61 
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Ihey  are  too  indolent  and  indifferent  to  make  a  right  use  of 
their  knowledge. 

The  timet  therefore,  when  a  young  man  puts  his  practical 
talents  to  the  test,  and  undertakes  to  turn  his  attainments 
to  accounty  is  trying,  not  merely  because  he  suppuses  his 
future  fortunes  to  depend  on  the  result,  but  also  because  hOf 
at  tlie  same  time,  subjects  his  reputation,  and  his  opiiiif»n  of 
himself,  to  a  severe  experiment.     He  doubts  how  far  be  de- 
serves to  succeed  ;  and  then  he  finds  the  ground  occupied  bj 
a  thousand  competitors ;  many  having  a  fair  advantage  over 
him,  and  others  ready  to  take  any  advantage.    Or  if  he  feels 
an  assurance  of  bis  qualifications,  and  does  not  fear  a  trialf 
still  he  is  sensible  of  being  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  other 
men  and  of  events.     If  he  deserve  well,  be  must  content 
himself  with  the  b^ren  satisfaction  of  doing  sof  unless  cir- 
Guinstances  or  frieitd?  supply  opportunities.    These  are  re- 
flections made  by  eveiy  man*  when  he  i^  about  to  deteiiaine 
whether  all  his  hopes  have  been  dreams ;  and  they  are  apt  to 
sink  most  deep,  in  the  minds  that  aspire  the  highest.    Galliion 
was  not  free  from  them ;  he  often  expressed  them  to  a  friend 
ivith  whom  he  was  intimate  during  the  early  part  of  his 
pratice.    Though  he  was  not  wont  to  solicit  his  imagination 
fur  frightful  images^  he  was  yet  a  prudent  man  and  inclined 
to  be  sufficiently^  perhaps  too  much,  concerned  for  the  future. 
It  was  natural*  accordingly,  that  he  should  not  have  b  en 
free  from  anxiety,  in  circumstances,  under  which  to  have 
been  so,  would  have  argued  insensibility.      Yet  few  young 
men  in  fart  begin  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  His 
talents  were  well  adapted  to  his  profession,  and  he  had  been 
indefatigable  in  initiating  himself,  and  he  had  friends  ready  to 
give  him  their  support.     A  young  man*s  success  dix«  not 
often  depend  more  entirely  on  liimsell,  and  no  one  could  be 
less  likely  to  be  wanting  to  himself,     l^n  coming  to  Boston, 
he  proposed  to  rely  wholly  on  his' industry  and  talents  for 
support.    He  accordingly  observed  the  strictest  econom>  in 
bis  expenses,  which  he  could  easily  do,  as  he  had   no  plea- 
sures, vices,  or  follies,  to  provide  for,  and  though  like  every 
man  of  a  liberal  mind,  he  had  tastes  which  he  would  have 
willingly  gratified,  and  the  indulgence  of  which  involve  ex- 
pense, yet  none  of  them  had  such  an  ascendancy »  as  to  piB^b 
him  beyond  his  circumstances.     Ho  was  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  of  men, in  bis  moral  constitution ;  it  is  rare  to  see 
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one  whose  habits,  inclinations,  and  tastes,  ailnpt  tlicmaclvrs 
to  liis  dituatirin  witli  such  docilU}'.  Uc  tliun  mude  t'le  claims 
U[H>ii  the  tVuils  ol' his  industry  ns  light  as  lie  could,  yet  bo 
did  not  tlic  more  rrmit  his  pffurls  tu  meet  tbcm. 

He  was  rcgulai'  in  bis  iilteiition  tn  his  business,  and  Grru- 
pubiusly  careful  to  d>i  will,  and  in  timp,  whiitMcr  whs  rini- 
iDtttcd  to  biin.  Though  tic  ilid  nitt  abiindoTi  rcst^'arrh  ami  ' 
general  reading,  yet  ho  was  present  and  vigilant  in  his 
practice,  and  did  not  neglect  what  lay  hy  him  to  he  executed, 
to  bise  himself  in  remoie  B])erul.iti(ins.  lie  had  a  bnppy 
talent  (if  possessing  himself  readily  and  easily  of  the  forms 
01  buKincss,  uf  which  rv6r\  one,  notwithstanding  all  the  \>ro- 
parKtitin  be  can  make,  will.  niTcssarily,  Uatc  mur.U  to  loarn, 
at  the  time  he  has  '-crnsion  fur  thii'*  use.  He  took  care  to 
inri'sligate,  and  satisfy  himself  upon,  every  <iucRlion  llmt 
orcuned  in  bis  practice,  whether  ol  great  or  little  importance. 
He  ai-emed  to  have  Hlmost  thf  same  (ntcrpst  in  examining  a 
case  proprisod  to  tiim.  as  one  entrusted  to  hiin,  and  all  those 
of  the  same  standing,  or  younger,  resorted  to  him  for  his 
opinion,  more  than  to  any  o-ie  ol  his  age.  both  because  Ihey 
had  great  confidence  in  bis  learning  and  judgment,  and  also, 
becaUHc  be  was  accessible  and-ieady  to  take  an  inleivsl  in 
the  inquiry.  It  continued  to  he  so.  more  or  less,  during  bis 
lil'e,  l)ut  of  courstt  he  was  lesfl  able  to  lend  himself  to  the 
concerns  of  others,  as  his  own  became  more  numerous,  and 
pressing. 

Wilh  the  income  from  his  profession,  and  some  Ruinll 
Buii|dements  to  it.  be  just  defrayed  his  exjien^ies  during 
the  two  fir^t  years  of  bis  practice,  which  was  no  inconsider- 
able sucresB.  both  in  business  and  economy.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  be  undertook  the  conduct  of  a  newspaper,  the 
Weekly  Measenger.  on  a  stated  salary  from  the  proprietors, 
which,  with  the  glowing  profits  of  his  business,  made  him  as 
easy  and  inde|irndent  in  his  circumstances,  as  be  could  be.) 
and  removed  one  cause  of  anxiety,  hy  which  he  seems,  before, 
to  have  been  sometimes  a  little  depressed-  He  continued  to 
conduct  the  Messenger  a  year  and  a  half,  and.  during  this 
periodt  he  began  to  take  notes  for  his  re|iorts  of  Judge  Story's 
derisions.  Both  as  an  editor  and  a  reporter,  he  showed  his 
hsuhI  industry,  ability,  and  accuracy  ;  the  proofs  of  wbicli 
are  in  possession  «f  the  public.  But  he  did  not  permit  his 
tahoRre,  in  either  of  tbtse  characters,  to  infei-fere  with  his  pro< 
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fcssional  engagements,  nor  do  these  avocationa  aeem  to  hmw^ 
given  his  employera  any  apprehension  that  their  affairs  wciuM 
he  neglected. 

His  attendance  in  the  Clnmit  Court  gave  bin  aa  opportu* 
nity  of  perfecting  himself  in  practice,  and  being  present 
at  so  many  important  trials,  before  so  able  and  learned  a 
judt^e,  he  could  not  but  make  great  accessions  to  his  legtk 
acquirements,  and,  what  was  of  equal  importance^  he  acquired 
skill  in  analyzing  and  interpreting  the  principlea  with  which 
his  mind  was  stored,  and  applying  them  to  persons  and 
facts.  By  reporting,  in*  also  attained,  more  perfectly,  the  art 
of  ascertaining  and  arranging  evidence,  in  which  he  after* 
wards  excelled. 

About  the  beginning  of  1816,  he  formed  a  connexion  is 
business  with  Mr.  Pi*escott,  which  opened  to  him  a  wide 
field  of  experience,  in  a  great  proportion  of  tlw  most  impor- 
tant and  diBScult  cases  disputed  at  the  time.  And  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  free  professional  intercourse,  and,  In  many  thiogs^ 
community  of  pursuit,  with  so  eminent  a  lawyer,  was  net 
among  the  smallest  advantages  of  the  connexion.  Mr* 
Gallison  was  not  a  man  to  neglect  availing  himself  of  such 
advantages.  He  was  accorditgly,  on  Mr.  Prescott's  consent* 
ing  to  accept  the  office  of  judge,  about  two  years  afterwardfl;^ 
able  to  take  a  very  respectable  rank  at  the  bar,  in  which  he 
maintained  himseir  with  steadiness,  and  from  which  he 
gradually  rose  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  been  in  the  practice  but 
ten  years,  in  which  period  he  had  rendered  himself  a  skilful 
conveyancer,  and  was  of  course  well  versed  in  the  titles  of 
real  estate,  and  had  become  a  correct,  scientific,  special  plead* 
er ;  attainments,  wiiich  those  only  will  think  slightly  of,  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  labour  and  talents  requisite  to  them.  He 
did  not  possess,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  the  talent  which 
usually  characterises  the  greatest  advocates^  that  of  putting 
a  subject  in  a  strong  and  irresistible  light ;  nor  was  he  pecu* 
liarly  distinguished  by  the  power  of  originally  and  intuitively 
perceiving  things  in  all  their  relations  and  consequences ; 
nor  had  he  a  remarkable  rapidity  and  dexterity  in  making 
combinations.  But  he  was  prudent,  vigilant,  patient,  and 
indefatigable.  He  omitted  nothing,  and  slighted  notiiing. 
In  conducting  a  cause  in  court,  or  transacting  an  affair  out 
of  it,  he  was  sure  to  consider  the  subject  from  every  point  of 
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view,  and  bring  to  it  wha'ever  researcb,  and  a  sound  i 
comprelK'tiflivo  jnd^mriil,  roulil  Buppl/.     There  waa  notli 
uiiusiiftlly  brilliani  and  afltiiiiisliing  in  bin  jierlbrmancf^Si 
every  bridy  was  perfectlj-  sarisfied.     The  very  ajipcai-ance  « 
labour  no  doubt  cotitribiilod,  in  wime  mf^asure,  bi  lib  succn 
and  hud  be  done  equally  well,  without  any  sign  of  labour, 
would  have  inspiivd  less  ^neral  confidetire ;    ri)r  he  i 
the  impreMsiim  lliHt  he  applied  hiinnelf  indefatigahly  to   ' 
was  contmitted  tn  him  ;    and   whatever  conftdoiice  was  i 
ipirrd  at  a  distance,  was  never  diminished  un  appruac 
Those  who  ever  had  confided  their  interests  to  him,  w« 
not  apt  to  leave  him.     On  the  contrary,  they  came  to  acqui- 
csre  entirely  in  his  cjpinions  and  condutl.  and  relied  bo  much 
upiin  bis  qualifications  and  integrity,  that  they   were  dis- 
poned to  think  nhfltever  he  did  was  right. 

We  have  said  too  much,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Galliaon's  pro- 
fessional chararier.     Though   )ic  was.  Tor  bis  age,  a  dis- 
tinguislied  lawyer,  this  was  but  a  part  ol'  his  merit.     Ub 
loved  liberal  pursuits,  and  sought  to  enrich  his  mind  with 
grmd  knowledge.     Uis  profcssinnid  stiidieN  am)  employments 
did  net  leave  liim  much  lime,  but  this  he  devoted  to  the  best 
books  01)  useful  subjects,  and  to  the  society  of  those  ' 
could  repay  the  instruction  and  pleasure  he  imparted.     ' 
public  ban  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  study,  scultered   in  tl 
different  numbe.i-s  nf  tliis  journal.     The  most  elaborate  art 
cles  furnished  by  him  are  the  review  of  Brisled's  Resourcw  1 
of  the  United  States  in  September  ISIS;  the  article  on  th*  I 
Prevention  of  Crimes  in  September  1819  ;    that  on  the  Ail*  I 
mission  of  Confessions  in  Evidence  in  April  1830;  and  (hat  I 
'  on  Privateering  in  July  of  the  same  year.     Besides  his  coin  I 
trihutions  to  this  work  he  published,  in   1830,  the  addreas»  , 
the  tide  of  which  is  prefixed  to  this  article.    The  style  in  I 
thnm  all  is  correct  and  sim|)le.  and  such  as  was  altngelbefi 
suitable  tn  his  rhara<  ter.     The  articles  on  the  Preventiofi  of  I 
Crimes,  and  Privateering,  are  examples  of  the  investigation  j 

'  be  was  in  the  habit  of  making,  when  it  was  requisite ;  of  hi ' 
ardent  zeal  to  promote  the  great  interests  of  society ;  and  a 
bis  benevolence,  which,  in  him,  was  more  a  passion,  than  i 

L  mere  disposition,  and  constituted  one  of  his  strongest  am 
most  characteristic  principles  nf  action.     All  his  productions 
Vear  striking  marks  of  sound  and  just  thinking. 
""  f  Christianity  <  -  -■      ■  -    •  - 
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daced  into  his  address  before  the  Peace  Society*  were  not 
adopted  for  the  orcasion.  They  were  opinions  and  feelingSf 
that  were  fixed  in  his  character,  and  with  which  his  conduct 
was  imbued.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  his  actions  were  regu* 
lated  by  the  most  pure  and  severe  moral  principles,  and  still 
he  was  of  so  go</d  a  natun*,  that  he  did  not  judge  of  others 
harshly,  nor  hate  them  for  their  faults.  He  seenied  incapable 
of  indulging  a  bad  pa.ssion,  and  had  no  envy  oredfishness^  to 
be  gratified  by  the  Ibiiies  or  Tices  of  other  men.  He  very 
regularly  attended  public  worship,  with  the  congregation  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Channittg,  whom  he  regarded  with  the  greats 
respect  and  admiration,  and  to  whom  he  was  attached  by 
mutual  and  intimate  friendbbip.  He  looked  forward  to 
the  recurrence  of  the  public  ministrations  of  his  religious 
instructor  and  friend,  with  expectation  and  enthusiasm,  and 
spoke  of  them,  afterwards,  witli  the  manner  of  one  alluding 
to  what  has  produced  in  his  mind  strong  and  elevated  i^mo- 
tions.  It  grieved  him,  if  any  intimate  friend,  from  difference 
of  religious  opinion,  did  not  fully  sympathize  with  him  in 
this  respect. 

Mr.  Gallison  was,  in  every  respect,  a  practical  man,  and 
consistent  with  himself.  Whatever  sentiments  he  felt  or 
expressed,  he  carried  into  his  conduct,  and  uniformly  acted 
up  to.  There  was  a  perfect  order,  proportion,  and  corres- 
pondence in  his  principles  and  actions,  so  that,  as  the  parts 
were  less  striking,  the  whole  was  more  admirable,  and  though 
we  may  often  see  this  or  that,  of  his  talents  and  virtues,  ia 
another,  we  can  seldom  find  them  combined. 

He  was  simple  and  direct  in  his  purpose,  and  utterly  a 
stranger  to  every  thing  like  ai-tifice  or  duplicity.  We  would 
not,  ho\i  ever,  be  understood  to  say  that  he  was  a  man  of 
great  simplicity  of  character,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  phrase. 
He  was  not  easily  deceived,  and  had  no  excessive  vanity  or 
other  vieakness,  that  the  designing  could  take  advantage  of; 
and  though  his  curiosity  did  not  lead  him  away  in  quest  of 
things  foreign  to  him,  yet  he  was  sufficiently  regardful  of 
what  concerned  him.  To  others,  he  was  strictly  just  and 
honourable,  and  not  only  did  not  encroach  upon  their  rights, 
or  willingly  interfere  with  them,  but  was  so  plainly  with- 
out any  inclination  to  do  so,  that  they  had  no  apprehension 
of  it ;  on  the  contrary  they  cheerfully  conceded  what  wi«i 
due  to  him,  and  rejoiced^  instead  of  being  envious,  at  all  hia 
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successes.  At  the  siime  time  iie  undcrtitund  and  pursued  Lis 
own  ti'tic  ititeri'st,  willi  a  jiiuileiit  assiduity.  Ho  was  am- 
liili'ius  ut'  a  substantial  and  durable  reinitatiun,  pui-sucd  \s  il)i 
IkiiiouihIiIg  views,  and  earned  by  UKetuI  tabours.  He  knew 
lion  iiiucli  iliH  upiiiiun  of  otiiei-s  necesssai-ily  uffccta  tliL-  in- 
ternal satisfaction  of  every  man,  and  the  exlet-iial  welfare  of 
moat  men.  But  he  did  not  mistake  notoriety  for  reputation ; 
ho  never  appeared  merely  to  be  Hecti,  or  cuui-ted  the  transient 
admiration,  that  pahse^  with  levity  from  object  to  object. 
lie  desired,  and  he  obtained,  a  place  in  the  good  wishes  and 
giiod  opinion  of  uoi-thy  men, — that  grutcl'ul  and  secure  rcpu- 
tution.  wnich  is  a  real  good ;  which  exalts  a  man  while  h« 
livFs,  and  makes  him  willing  to  be  reniembcied. 

It  is  generally  si(p[H)sed  that  Mr.  Gallisoii'a  life  was 
■hoi-tened  by  hit)  too  intense  application,  though  there  seems 
to  be  some  unwillingness  to  expnss  this,  lest  it  should  be  ft 
discouragement  to  industry.  But  there  is  no  great  conse- 
quence to  bo  apprehended  from  supplying  a  fai:,  uiurc  or 
less,  lo  those  who  d»  an  they  are  inclined,  not  because  thef 
themselves  think  they  have  sufficient  reasons  j  they  only 
justify  what  Ihey  are  determined  on,  with  such  arguments  as 
they  can,  Mr.  Gallison  did  not  sfrclch  his  tacultics  with 
tnoi-e  intensity,  than  have  a  tliuuaund  others.  mIio,  after  all, 
have  gradually  decayed  in  a  healthful  old  age,  Uf  those 
who  have  been  dislinguislicti  during  the  last  tiFty  years,  for 
their  services  to  mankind,  very  many  are  now  li\ing,  and 
descending  to  the  goal,  by  an  easy  decline  from  a  long  course. 
Yet  few  of  them  have  been  born  with  their  greamess,  ur 
fouiid  it  offered  fur  assuming  it.  They  have  toiled  while 
others  have  slept,  and  thought  while  others  have  been  vucant. 
If  there  are,  Ihi-n,  instances  of  those  who  sink  under  their 
labours,  there  are  otbei-s  of  those  who  are  strengthened  by 
them.  But  at  the  worst,  the  eveqt  of  exertions  towards 
laudable  ends,  is  rather  an  incentive,  than  a  discouragement 
to  others.  Snp]>ose  a  man  to  be  exhaitsteil  by  bih  labours  at 
the  iige  of  thirty  two.  as  was  Mr.  Gallison,  or  earlier,  as 
many  have  been  ;  still  it  is  a  good  t  liitve  d-me  something, 
or  even  tn  ha\e  atlrmpteil  souKtliitig,  with  a  reasimabU 
pifispcrt  and  means  of  surrcss  The  event  in  il^-lf,  or  com- 
pared nith  what  was  hoped  for.  is  a  gnat  rulimiity — it  is  so  to 
the  party  himself,  for  when  he  Iiam  been  long  working,  vilb 
a  view  to  remote  results,  laying  luundations  with  autilu-y  in- 
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dustry,  and  the  superstructure  begins  to  rite  under  bis 
liaiiils,  be  is  suildenl^  aweiU  oS,  atid  liis  eyes  arc  not  tn  see 
tbe  beauty  and  use  wbirh  bis  luiiid  bad  conceived.  It  it 
most  generally  a  still  greater  calamity  tu  hta  Iriends  $  for 
tliej  lived  in  liim,  jM^rbnifs.  ami  since  be  h  gune,  the  Momt 
«r  existence  seem  tu  be  driedt  and  to  tiK'ir  siglit  things  bate 
faded  and  are  withered.  It  is  a  mivl'intue  Ut  other  men,  who 
feel  the  absence  of  any  uiic,  who  could  really  help  to  nsre 
on  (be  porideruus  wheels  of  siiciety.  In  him  Ibey  IhuI  mucfa, 
or  hoped  murh,  and  they  seem  tu  have  Inst  as  mnch  what 
tlioy  ho[ied  fur,  aa  wiiat  they  iiosseased.  Hence  a  yooig 
man  in  mure  regi-ettcd  than  an  uld  one,  wiiu  was  equallj 
usefiii,  and  aa  much  beloved.  Others  are  nut  prepared  for 
the  loss,  and  cannut  persuade  IheniHelves  to  ri-nigii,  «  bat  tbej 
were  su  Bui-e  of  continuing  to  enjoy.  His  death  sneins  10 
defeat  the  pui-pose  of  natuie,  and  disturb  the  juat  order  of 
things.  Still,  if  the  )uss  must  be  siiBtained,  no  one  C4iuld 
wish  it  nliuuld  be  less.  It  is  more  desirable  (o  die  in  the 
mid^it  of  one's  enterprites.  and  tu  leave  designs  as  yet  execut- 
ed only  in  the  rudiments,  tlian  to  have  lived  but  fur  tb«  day. 
To  men  of  a  generous  mini),  it  is  an  evil  tn  lite  nnly  for 
tbcunseives,  atid  for  the  present,  and  to  die  withnut  being 
missed  ;  and  it  is  anme  satisfaction  to  one,  to  know  that  lie 
bIibII  be  remembered,  and  regrelled,  fur  the  expectations  h« 
has  raised,  if  not  for  thone  he  has  gratified.  But  very  tew 
nre,  in  fact,  limited  to  this  satisfaction;  those,  only,  who 
pass  away  in  their  vei7  youth,  and  «  hose  intellect  is  bliglited 
in  the  germ.  Though  one  may  not  survive  early  manhood, 
and  may  only  have  begun  to  execute  the  great  |ilan  of  fats 
lifet  still  he  is  constantly  finishing  some  subordinate  part( 
and  has  the  satisfaction  of  completing  something,  and  the 
certainty  of  leaving  some  monumotits  of  himself.  Pew  perw 
sons  arc  fitted  for  an  Epicurean  existeme,  and  foriaed 
merely  to  view  at  a  distance,  as  indifferent  spectators,  th« 
struggles  of  others,  or  to  ex[iecti  in  tran(|oillily,  tbe  sens*' 
tiuns  that  the  senses  may  awaken,  and  the  amusements  thai 
an  idle  fancy  may  offer.  To  moat  men  it  is  necessary  to 
look  beyond  tbe  present ;  to  hope,  and  to  fear,  and  be 
impelled  by  the  passions.  If  they  reflect  and  reason  at  alU 
they  cannot  but  see.  that  all  the  mutives  are  on  the  aide 
nf  action,  and  that  it  is  better  tn  press  on  in  tbe  pumail* 
«ven  of  what  is  very  improbable,  than  to  stand  idle.    To 
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such,  the  example  of  one  who  maj  have  prostrated  his  facul- 
ties*  and  crushed  his  being,  in  ^nerous  endeavoursy  is  an 
argument  for  activity^  and  a  model,  rather  than  a  warning. 
When  we  sa^thpit  the  death  of  surh  a  roan  as  Mr.  Galiison 
is  a  misfortune  to  himself,  we  8|)eak  of  it  only  as  a  termina- 
tion of  his  life,  and  the  extinguishment  of  his  fair  hopes  in 
the  world;  But  considered  as  a  transition,  and  an  event  in 
his  existence,  it  must  be  felicitous,  and  others  should,  for 
his  sake,  be  reconciled  to  it*  If  exalted  principles,  piety, 
generous  exertions  for  the  general  good,  and  that  of  each 
one ;  and  •a  conscientious  observance  of  the  laws  men  ac- 
knowledge for  the  thouglits,  the  passions,  and  conduct ;  if, 
in  fine,  dispositions  and  virtues,  have  influence  upon  future 
welfare,  such  a  man  must  succeed  to  hopes  greater  than 
those  he  leaves,  and  when  the  curtain  of  darkness  is  with- 
drawn, his  eyes  must  open  on.  il  prospect  more  glorious  than 
that  which  had  disappeared. 


NOTE  TO  OOKRESFOKDEKTS. 


%*A  communication  on  the  third  article  of  the  declaration  of 
riehts,  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  Art.  XV  Hi,  an  article  t^a 
Fforida,  and  a  review  of  the  translation  of  *  Pothier^s  treatise  on 
Maritime  Contracts'  have  been  necessarily  omitted  in  this  number 
of  the  N,  A.  Review. 
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Dr.  Funei,  reviewed,  439  et  icij. 
merica.  United  Slates  of,  their  ad- 
TRntagcs  in  respect  to  ancient  ■> 
■ociatiun«,  5 — nalional  ^vemmeni 
neelecta  to  patronlie  liieraiure 
and  science,  18 — compared  with 
other  nations  as  to  morallly,  60 — 
commerce  and  oommerclil  sys- 
tem. 60  et  serj.— population,  63—' 
number  of  seamen,  ib. — shipping, 
ib. — revenue  from  the  customs,  63, 
— drawbacks,  64 — credits  on  du-' 
ties,  66 — proposed  new  tariff  dis- 
cns&ed,  6a  et  seq.— began  the  ab. 
olition  of  the  slave-lrade,  114— 
progress  in  geolofjy  and  mineralo- 

K,  134 — have  produced  painters, 
t  deficient  in  collections  of 
painting*,  179 — eauEe«  of  the  de- 
Tieiency,  ib.   et  stq. — i" 


■ineteai   :.„.   . 

catalteun.  as.t  a 

rescriptl,  ib. 
Jnft'fulirt,   hwit; 

was  Ancriesp*   , 

languij^es,  XX    iti^ 

— sncioil  forts  m  ^  _ 
aeq— hcanhs  Maift.^ 
— cisiccatoil  badJM,« 
miei,  in  KrtAadtj,  Wtf. 

■ton's  lectunei,  U. 
'rcHlatiire   in  AMCriHa   a«  B* 
rope,  181  et  scq— «l  Pv^m,  tH 
—Parthenon  tnd  1«|u|t  td  Tfci, 
— -    18S-r.othic,  liST 


•y>v*,  »(fc 


Ariitarchiit 

ing  the  Conernican 

AtiTQlagy,  »|W  utrononn 
natural  and  judiei  J,  I7i. 
tItBHtmy,  hislory  of  by  J.  « 
lev  jewed  ISO  etMij. 
ib.— cultivated  ttvm 
times,  ib.— the.tMM 
ence,  151- hislwyr « 
— Tiersecutlon  of  ihc 

the  Copemican  ■jalci  , 

coieriesof  Kepler,  ISA—Nnrifli, 
157— hypolhcsiB  ot  Da.lli  mpccT 
ing  its  antiquity,  160— rr  lie*  of  m 
tediluvian  astronomy,  in  iwiiaH 
the  most  ancient  nation*  irtmX  1 
frcQi  one  source,  ib.^— (he  Uro«  J 
called   ln>   the  Inxjin^   I 


chitei^tute,  181  et  leq.— statuary, I    and  the   people  of  Asia,  163— ■ 
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names  of  the  days  of  the  week, 
ib«— present  state  of,  in  India,  ib. 

Bailly's  hypothesis  confuted, 

166— Indium  books,  167. 

Atwater,  of  Ohio,  on  American  anti- 
quities, 237  et  seq.^^oromended 
346.       * 

Aurwra^  countess  of  Kdnigsmark, 
282. 

Jiuthora,  present  and  posthumous 
fame  of,  13— in  the  United  States 
not  encouraged  by  booksellers,216. 
B 

JBacofif  lord,  cited,  381. 

JBaii^,  his  hifclory  of  astronomy  re- 
viewed, I'tO  et  seq. 

Baltimore^  conduct  of,  in  regard  to 
the  yellow  fever,  175. 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  305. 

BarretVt  Kng^lish  grammar  reviewed, 
310— account  of  him,  311«»-his 
biographical  sketdtes,  313 — Idcah 
on  the  languages,  tlie  French  in 
particular,  314  et  seq— «b  female 
education,  316. 

Bcgh  Ulugh, 'grandson  of  Tamerlane, 
made  improvements  in  astronomy, 

■     154. 

B^ArArer,  professor,  sent  to  transcribe 
Gains'  institutions,  390— finds 
the  Inst  manuscript  of  Aristopha- 
nes, 391— editor  of  Plato  and  Ap- 
pollonius  Dyscolus,  ib. 

Bently,  Mr.  cited,  167  et  scq. 

BlackftoTur,  2ll'-2l5, 

Bonaparte* 9  conversation  respecting 
Tacitus,  267. 

Borromeo,  218. 

Bo99vet*9  reputation  rests  upon  liis 
funeral  orations  und  discourse  on 
universal  history,  5&. 

MraminSf  their  method  of  calculatinjc 
eclipses,  16.3 — tneir  system  of  as- 
tronomy, ib. — place  the  moon  far 
ther  off  than  the  sun,   164^anec 
dote  of  one  of  Tanjour,  io. 

Brevard,    Ephraim,    drew    up     the 
Mecklcnburgh  declaration  of  in 
dependence,  37. 

Brown,  professor,  his  inquiry  into 
the  relation  of  cause  aid  effect, 
reviewed,  395  et  seq.— wrongfully 


accused  of  coinciding  trith  Hume, 
ib.— his  sketch  of  Hi^me's  cli^rac- 
ter,  426— ^objection  to  his  defini- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  430 — his 
lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  43i. 

Bruce,  Dr.  commended,  134. 

Burke,  passage  from,  tranaUted  into 
l4atin  bv  Cof.  lesion,  15. 
C. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  a  Venetian,  sailed 
in  the  service  of  England,  318— 
339. 

Cuiu9*  institutions  found  at  Verona, 
388— account  of  the  work,  387— 
of  the  author,  391. 

Camtnucim,  181. 

Canal  of  Languedoc  compared  with 
the  great  canal  of  the  hikes,  20— 
of  Dismal  Swamp,  30. 

CamroaCt  life  ^c.  of  Vespucci  re- 
viewed, 318- —  character  of  his 
work,  319— attempt  to  rob  Colum- 
bus of  his  fame,  3J9 

Caute  and  effect,  inquiry  into,  by 
professor  Brown,  reviewed,  395— 
apology  for  reviewing,  39r— -dt*fini- 
tion  of  the  terms,  397— cbjeciion 
answered,  398— cause  mvar«^Jv 
precedes  effect,  400—  noiuin  of 
power,  ib.-«-test  of  idfniit\,  ib  — 
sequences  of  the  will,  40 1~  wlicth- 
er  the  will  has  power  <»ver  the 
thoughts,  402— Locke's  theor>-  of 
power  refuted,  ib.— that  matter  is 
inert  and  mind  alone  active,  deni- 
ed, 40.3 — notion  of  liod  .is  a  cause, 
404— coincidence  in  6rovk*n*s  theo- 
ry ana  Moses's  account  of  the 
creation,  406— sources  of  illusion 
in  regard  to  cause  and  effe:t,  are 
language,  and  tlie  nature  of  things 
407 — belief  of  power  arises  from 
experience  on  I),  412 — reason  .ng 
has  ne  concern  with  this  opirration 
of  the  mind,  which  is  founded  on 
irresistible  belief,  413—418  ■ 
D'Alembert's  argument  for  ti.f  in- 
vertness  of  matter  refuted,  414 — 
apilogy  for  DV\lcmberi  and  oth- 
ers, and  censure  of  Bniwn,  416— 
flume's  theory  examined  and  c««ni- 
pared  with  Brown's,  419— objec- 
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tion  to  fifown^s  definition  of  cause 
and  effect,  430. 

Chtitelet,  Madame  du,  visited  by  VoU 
tairc,  38— her  mode  of  life,  44— 
influence  over  Voltaire^  45  et  seq. 
—character  and  writings,  47— — 
anecdotes  of,  48. 

Chetterfield^  lord,  315,  316. 

Chevalier,  M.  le,  his  enthusiasm  for 
ancient  art,  193— opens  the  Sigap- 
an  mound,  ib. 

CkruHan  religion,  but  a  sm^U  part  of 
it  external,  9'> — miracles  useful 
lor  its  introduction,  94 — progress 
of,  293 

Civilized  and  savage  life  compared, 
350. 

Cim'/iaw,  succesftion  by,  211. 

Cm/  libmy,  progress  of  290 in 

En;cl<^i  295— American  revolu- 
tion, 296  views  of  Europtan 
lovereigns,  297— effects  of  tlie 
press«  300. 

CUirk^  M  tster  John,  eulogy  on,  314. 

Cieaxeland,  professor,  his  mineralo- 
gy adopted  in  the  schools  in  Ger- 
many, 134. 

Codicef  rescript!,  386. 

Compluteruian  polyglott,  Greek  man- 
Uhcnpts  of,  made  into  cartridges, 
180. 

Columbus^  sailed  in  the  service  of 
Spain,  318 — 3i3 — his  claims  to  the 
diJ-covery  of  the  New  World,  339 

Con$Sant,  M.  Benjamin,  an  advocate 
for  the  bible,  381.  | 

Contagion,  174,  et  seq. — letter  from 
Dr.  Osgood  of  Havana,  175— (lis- 
tinguished  from  infection,  177— 
quesiion  of,  not  a  question  of 
words    178. 

CoHttitutinrif  the  watchword  of  the 
day,  290— of  Massachusetts,  con- 
reniion  for  revising,  340. 

C9pemieu9*  system  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  154,  206. 

Copleston,  professor,  his  prxlectiones 
academics,  reviewed,!  et  seq.— >de- 
fender  of  Oxford  university  against 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  l<««har- 
acter  of  his  prxlections,  12 — his 
Latinity,  15— — tranalation  from 
Burke,  ib. 

JWw  Series.  JV*o.  6.         155 


Copley^  the  painter,  179« 

Comeliot  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 

179. 
CfiviVr,  cited,  135—143. 

a 

Darby,  cited,  147* 

IJiivid,  the  J^nch  painter,  181. 

Daya  of  the  week,  origin  of  tbeir 
n»mes,  162. 

Deac/ bodies  preserved,  282. 

^  emenihenes  cited,  IBO. 

DetcarteM^  1.58 — applies  algebra  to 
geomery,  172. 

Diderot,  anecdote  of,  ^57* 

Ditmal  Swamp  canal,  30. 

Oticf  *,  <*uccessor  of  Voltaire  in  the 
Frencli  academy,  59. 
K. 

Eaatbum,  Jamefl  Wallls,  his  Yamoy- 
den  reviewed.  466— account  of,  ib. 

Ebeling  library,  320. 

Economy,  wrong  views  of,  17. 

Ed-m.irdt,  anecdote  from  his  histoi^ 
of  tlie  West  Indies,  7. 

Elyrium  furnished  with  newspapers, 
346 — occupations  of  the  Elysians, 
ib. — dialogue  there  between  Mon- 
tesquieu and  Franklin,  ib. 

Enchanted  Throne,  a  tale,  t)*anslated 
from  the  Persian  by  baron  Lescal- 
lier,  365— not  interesting  intrinsi- 
cally, 366— histor}  of,  and  extracts 
fwim,  368. 

England,  feelings  with  which  slie 
should  regard  America,  6— culo- 
gizf'd  by  Bailly,  159— attention  to 
ancifnt  art,  191— law  of  succes- 
sion, 211 — not  so  much  courtesy 
to  strangers  as  on  the  continent,  ' 
216— mode  of  receiving  bills 
in  the  rfouse  of  Lords  from  the 
Commons,  300 — harmony  between 
the  branches  of  government,  348 
—remarks  on  the  constitution  of, 
347  et  seq. 

Eng'lith  universities, Oxford  attacked 
by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  de- 
fended by  Dr.  Copleston,  1.— places 
of  residence  for  young  men  of  for- 
tune, and  nurseries  for  the  church, 
2  et  seq. — reasons  why  they  are  ea- 
titled  to  respect,  3 — course  of  ed- 
ucation at  them  capable  of  im« 
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^^^^^^^V ' 

l»w,  politics,  and  the  n»lurilaci- 

(er.489eti 

G-flMf,  h»  me 

ein,  and  dcrccls  of  ihcir  syatem 

viewed,  246- 

neoffiin.  M*dJ 

et  tcq.— profeaaorihip  and  profes- 

5SJ 

iors  of  poetry  at  Oitiird,  10. 

t}fifr<y  cited, 

F.r.iinHi,  anecdnle  fpohi,  107- 

"tA'jr^ii, 

^^^^^^^^^B  » 

Europe,  progreaa  of  civil  liberty  in, 

ed  in  ages   of  ignopunce.  293 

torv  of  the  1 

Ihe'el'ibe.  1 

change  in  the  povemmeiits  should 

luvi.ldiauii 

be  itradiial.  3i8 

of  North  A 

HHI^^I^^K 

deltas,     141 

^ock».14a^ 

1  ^ '        «  M^H                               ^"^  °''  '^  ""=  linglish  univcrti- 

ne^m^rs,  41 

1     '           1    IH^BI                                   ties,  Selaeq. 

Newton  Mai 

■      1           1       ll^M                                Ffmale  education,  316. 

heavens,  IfH 

Gerwatw,  ihei 

■                                                                        Telemuchui,  51. 

iirl,  189. 

■                                                                    Fonuneilc:  remurk  on  Nen-lon,  liB 

Girai^,  the  Pr 

S                                                                      — anecdotca  of,  2J3  el  seq. 

CsHcAen,    pn 

}■                                                                   Farcign  instilu'Lioni  cumpimt  with 

scribe  Gaiut 

rW                                                                                American,  4. 

Gaiilte,  the  gr 

H  M                                                                  France,  one  cause  of  the  degenency 

Gmtthalk't  pi 

L  ■                                                                     of  its  nobility  wu  the  wmit  ofauch 

ters  to  the  I 

!■                                                                     nuraericBas  the  BnglUli  univerai- 

Graffgny,  ma 

^H          ^                                                        tie9,3-~an(iDUStn  recover  her  colo- 

liteof  Ti>lt 

^H^                                                                  nialilominiona.fotneiiUdivisiona  in 

Chl'-alet,  re 

^V                                                                   Uufti,    118— altenlion   to  indent 

vian  lettera 

^^^H                                                                        irt,   190— mode  of  ^tting:  tickets 

with  Vnltaii 

^^^^^^^^g^                                fbr  the  theatre.  316— her  slhcisla. 

-herjustili 

256— quarrel  ofmusiciani,  263. 

Franktui,  Dr.  his  dialogue  with  Man. 

children,  3: 

teiqiiieu  in  Elysium,  347— in  fsTor 

ed, lb. 

of  a  single  legiBjative  body,  361. 

«rectariart.hi 

rrertm'i  remark  on  Voltaire.  31 . 

Winckelmai 

Futtm.   Hamilton,  employed  aa   an 

I'hienoh,  11 

engineer  in   North  Catolina,  36— 

ib.-Vi>c<.ni 

report   of  aurveya  made  by  him, 

mere  de  Qu 

reviewed,  Ifietw,,] 

(inrfn  inlnidt 

Funa,  Dr.  his  history  of  Paraguny. 

ometry  and 

Buenos-Ayres,  and   TuciiniHn.  re- 

viewed, 439— account  of,  441. 

ledge  from  \ 

G. 

fact  disputei 

Cni'u)'  iliBtiludonsdiacovered  at  Vf- 

oopte,  227- 

— Cyclopian 

tlie  wnrk,  387— of  llie  author,  391 

of  M>-c.-nK. 

Gulimi,  SOS— 358. 

r.teefJim^   yc 

pnpen  in ,  t 

Copeniicun  syatem,  SS5,  306— in- 

Ciofi'ut. cited  0 

vent*  the  tclcs;olw,  153— US 

^^^^^^^H 
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Harpe^  La»  265. 

Barz  mouixukins  described,  258  et 
aeq.  -  excursion  to,  270  ct  seq. — 
Brocken,  the  summit  of  the  Harz, 
described,  276— dialects  of,  278- 
Biel*s  caye,  ib.— Blankenberg,  279 
— Rostrappe  280— superstitions, 

.  280— 2b3— Quedlinberg,  281 11- 

•enberif,  :28J— Oker,  284— Goslav, 
ib. — lUmeUberg  mines,  287. 

Ma^deu'a  geological  essays,  review, 
cd,  134  et  seq. — ^theory  of  the  al- 
luvial district  along  the  Atlantic' 
coast  of  North  America,  13&— 
theory  of  deltas,  142— theory  oi 
decomposition  of  rocks,  148 — 
character  of  his  work,  ib. 

Mmftif  books  relating  to,  reviewed, 
112  et  seq*— condition  of  the 
slaves  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion, 113— remarks  on  the  revolu- 
tion,  115  et  seq.— its  horrors,  116 
et  seq.— exliortatioB  of  a  sUive  to 
his  compatriots,  118— divisions  fO' 
mented  by  France,  ib. — fntellectu- 
id  powers  of  the  blacks  defended 
lia-131— its  government,  lid- 
king  Henry  praised  and  vindicat- 
ed, 120^the  code.Henry,  132— 
conduct  towards  other  nations,  ib. 
— har  troops,  124 — advancement  in 
the  useful  arts,  125 — atteation  to 
agriculture,  ib. — all  classes  of  men 

.  me,126— the  monarchy  feudal,127 
—confiscation  of  property  of  ex- 
eoljnistB  defended,  ib.— progress 
in  civilization,  128  et  seq. — edu 
cation,  129— language,  130— the 
late  revolution,  1^2— government 
of  Petion  and  Koyer  arbitrary,  133 

Hewry,  king  of  Hayti,  praised  and 
▼indicated,  120 — his  wife  beloved 
as  queen,  1^1-  discards  the  French 
language  and  substitutes  the  Eng- 
lish, 129. 

Merculamean  manuscripts*  386. 

Mgrrera,  his  imputation  on  Vespucci 
controverted  330»mistaken,  335. 

Meyne,  189. 

iheroflyphical  columns  the  records 
of  science,  161. 

JSndmarM,  a  disciple  of  Swedenborg, 
passages  from,  91»  92, 94. 


Ifipparchut,  the  founder  of  astono- 
my,  153. 

Holbachf  Baron,  his  conversion  to 
atheism,  257 — his  writings,  258 — 
anecdote  of,  259. 

ffgmer  cited,  193. 

Nooke,  158. 

Hufuboldt,  baron,  433. 

Hume,  his  quarrel  with  Rousseau, 
263 — ^his  theory  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect examined,  419— character  of, 
by  Dr.  Brown,  426. 

Hwfgefit^  158. 

I. 

Ictinu9,  183. 

India,  her  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
162  et  seq  — account  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  world,  163— method  of 

calculating  eclipses,  ib. ignor. 

ance  respecting  the  moon,  ib. — 
pride,  ib.— astronomical  tables, 
164  agfe  of  their  astroiiomical 
books,  168— arithmetic  and  alge- 
bra, 169. 

Index  expurgatorius,  205. 

Indu$,  delta  of  the,  146. 

Internal  improvements,  observations 
on,  16— in  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia,  South  Carolina,  20— 
in  North  Carolina,  21. 

Itaiyt  attention  to  ancient  art,  189— 
political  state  of,  by  Mr.  Lyman, 
reviewed,  198  et  seq.— religion, 
index  expurg^torius,  205— eccle- 
siastical government,  208 — Pius 
VII,  209— government  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical provinces,  210— liberal 
principles,  ib. — torture  abolished, 
ib  ^law  of  entails  and  succession, 
211— superstition,  212 — ^finances, 
ib.— Luoghi  di  Monti,  ib- — cour- 
tesy to  stangers,  216— ^-provision 

for  pilgrims,  217 beatificstion 

and  canonization,  218 modem 

miracles,  ib.  et  seq. — -monaste- 
ries and  convents,  222— Lazzaroni, 
223— buriab,  224— Jews  in  Rome, 
225— robbers  and  banditti,  Rinal- 
do  Rinaldini,  227— Carbonari,  229 
^universities,  ib. — her  navigators 
explored  the  new  world  for  the 
benefit  of  other  nations,  318— split 
into  factions,  ib. 
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J. 

Jaek^  Mr.  his  certificate  respecting 

•  the  Meek  enburg  decUration  of 
Independence,  36. 

JewM  in  Rome»  223— persecuted  in 
Germany,  ib.— correspond  in 
modem  Hebrew,  ib.— — why  they 
do  not  come  to  America,  227 — in 
Turkey,  ib. 

Jonea^  Sir  William,  cited,  162— on 
Asiatic  literature,  367- 
R. 

Kepler^ 9  discoveries  in  astronomy, 
156— his  poverty,  157,  158. 

£%rwan*9  theory  of  tJie  deluge,  138. 

JCnox,  Vicessimus,  316. 

U 

Zangittigv,  utility  of  a  common  one 
among  the  learned,  11 — how  the 
Latin  has  ceased  to  be  such  a  com- 
mon language,  ib. — the  Latin  used 
as  a  vernacular  language  in  the 
Hungarian  Diet  until  1805,  when 
it  giive  place  to  the  native  Hunga- 
rian, 12 — the  Magyar  used  and 
cultivated  by  the  Hungarians,  ib 

Latirdty  of  different  nations,  14 

Learning'  neglected  by  the  national 
government,  18— fostered  by  indi- 
vidual stales,  19. 

Leclerc,  the  Haytians  profit  under 
him  in  the  art  of  war,  125. 

JLeibnitZj  375, 

LetculUer,  baron,  his  Tr6ne  enchant^, 
from  the  Persian,  reviewed,  365 — 
account  of,  366. 

Leiliet  professor,  395. 

Lip9iu»f  339. 

Literary  History  of  the  eighteenth 
cenuiry,  by  Garat^  reviewed,  246 

L'nnj,  stories  ot  tl»e  existence  of  his 
history,  not  true,  386. 

Locke,  his  constitution  for  North 
Curolina,  22. 

Lov)th*8  Lectures  on  Heb.  Poetry,  11. 

Lyman,  his  Political  State  of  Italy, 
reviewed,   198 — style  and  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  201  et  seq.  229. 
M. 

Maffci,  388. 

Jla^ary  the  language  of  the  Hun- 
garians, 12. 

Mahomet  compared  with  Sweden- 
borfa-,  103. 


Maio^t  discoTeriet  of  ulcient  iiuaii»- 
scripts,  386  et  seq.— discoveiy  of 
Ulphilas,  394. 

Man,  what  kmd  of  syiimal,  312. 

Mareotia  lake,  147. 

Marmontelf  epigram  of,  265. 

Maryland,  her  toleration,  307. 

MaM$achu8ett9  Convention  for  rerif- 
ing  the  constitution,  340— Mr* 
Adams,  late  president  of  the  CXnit- 
ed  States,  a  member,  341 — most 
interesting  subjects  discussed,  S42 
speeches  of  Messrs.  Story  and 
Webster,  ib. 

Maturin,  368. 

Mecklenburg  declaration  of  indepen* 
deuce,  iS» 

Mennau,  Abb^  de  la,  his  essai  loir 
Plndifference  en  Matiere  de  Reli- 
gion, reviewed,  371— bigntted,374 
—opposed  to  Lancasterian  schoolag 
382— eloquent  extracts  from,  ib. 

Melon  remvcnted  the  golden  cyde^ 
161. 

Michael  Jhisreh,  184. 

Michaelif  commended,  11 — publish- 
es an  edition  of  Lowth's  Lectures 
on  Hebrew  Poetry,  ib. 

MidtUeion,  of  Charleston,  his  essay 
on  cyclopian  w.JIm,  195. 

Miracles,  Swedenborg's  opinions  on, 
cited  and  rt-probated,  91  et  seq. 
Calculated  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  mankind  to  Christian- 
ity, 94. 

Mississippi,  delta  of  the,  147. 

Montesquieu,  anecdotes  and  conver- 
sation of,  248  et  seq. — ^spirit  of 
laws  overrated,  25) —'greatness 
and  fall  of  the  Romans,  252 — Per- 
sian letters,  253— dialogue  with 
Dr.  Franklin  in  Elysium,  347— on 
the  British  government,  ib. 

Mummins^  180. 

Murphy,  author  of  documents  on 
Internal  Improvements  in  North 
Carolina,  21 — his  remarks  on  bank- 
ing establishments  and  commerce 
in  that  state,  23  et  seq. 

J^htrray,  Lindley,  character  of^  313. 

N. 

•Vew  England,  settlement  of,  a  sub* 
ject  for  poetry,  480— variety  of 
characters  in  the  settlers,  481 
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JVhvtoii,  made  a  reroVition  in  t8troi«- 
omy,  157  eulogized  by  Bailly, 
158—173. 

JWw  Fork,  her  conduct  in  reg^ard  to 
the  yellow  fever,  175. 

^iebuhr*9  Roman  Hi&tory,  352—388 
— discovers  Gains'  Institutions, 
388  t*t  seq 

J^fe,  delU  of  the,  146. 

Mwth  Carolina,  Internal  improve 
ments  contemplated  by  the  legis- 
lature of,  reviewed,  16  et  seq. — 
importance  of  this  state,  Sl^her 
progress  in  improvement  misrep- 
resented, but  not  proportionate  tt> 
her  advantage,  jb.^attribute*'  to 
her  defective  grrivemment  and  nu> 
tural  obstructions  to  commerce, 
22— observations  on  her  banking: 
establishments  and  commerce,  ^.< 
et  seq.— plan  for  internal  im- 
provements, 25  et  seq ^geogra- 
phical situation  of  her  sea  coast, 
27— course  of  her  rivers,  Sl^her 
roads,  ib. — her  resources  33— her 
zeal  for  establishing  schools  and 
academies,  ib. — tier  university,  34 
^her  statue  of  Washington,  35— 
her  state  house,  ib. — Mecklenburg 
declaration  of  independence,  ib. — 

.  Williamson's  History  of,  reviewed, 
37. 

O. 

Obwervatioru  on  public  principles, 
&c.  reviewed,  308. 

Ogilvie,  388. 

C^froodf  Dr.  Daniel,  of  the  Havana, 
his  letter  on  the  yellow  fever,  re- 
viewed, 174  et  seq. 
P. 

Pankouke,  the  bookseller,  his  char- 
acter, 260. 

Parias  not  so  contemptible  as  gen- 
erally  represented,  371. 

Patcal,  373—^76. 

Perkim,  Dr.  Cyrus,  his  letter  on 
contagion  and  infection,  177. 

PertecuHmt,  its  effect  on  different 
minds,  52. 

PhidioM^  183—197. 

Philadelphia,  her  conduct  in  regard 
to  the  yellow  fever,  174— exhibi- 
tioDt  of  pictures,  181. 


Philip,  king,  tale  of  his  wan  by 
Eastburn,  466. 

PhiUlau9,  an  astronomer,  the  disci* 
pie  of  Pythagoras  persecuted  155. 

Pictures,  prices  of,  179. 

Pierre,  St.  his  theory  of  the  deluge, 
138. 

Pitu  VII.  his  character,  209. 

Piiny  cited,  153. 

Po,  changes  at  the  mouth  of  the, 
143  et  seq. 

Poetry,  taste  for,  conventional,  5S- 

Political  economy,  by  Raymond,  re- 
viewed, 443 — national  wealth,  444 
— value,  447^relative  vakie,  450— 
labour  the  cause  of  national  wealtli, 
453 — accumulation  of  wealth  cause 
of  national  decay,  455— Malthus 

and  Say,  458 balance  ot  trade, 

459 — ^public  works,  461— protect- 
ing duties,  463-colonial  system,  ib. 

Pope^  the  growth  of  his  mind,  52. 

Prontf,  M.  de,  cited,  143. 

Property  the  legitimate  basis  of  gov- 
ernment, 343,  350 — proper  object 
of  {^vemment,  345—its  fluctua* 
tions  beautifully  described  ib.— 
effect  of  a  division  of,  on  popula- 
tion, 356. 

Ptolemy* 9  treatise  on  astronomy,  153. 

Pythagorae  embraced  the  system  af- 
terwards called  tlie  Ck>pemican, 
154. 

R. 

Rcttftnond,  Daniel,  bis  thoughts  on 
political  economy,  reviewed,  443 
—definition  of  national  wealth  ob- 
jected to,  444-— remarks  on  value, 
447 — ^labour  the  cause  of  national 
wealth,  453— accumulation  of 
wealth  cause  of  national  decay, 
455 — style  of  his  work,  465. 

Religion,  essay  on  indifference  in,  by 
the  Abb^  de  la  Mennais,  reviewed, 

'  .'J71— g^reat  success  of  the  work  in 
Paris,  372— we  are  not  judges  of 
what  natural  reason  can  discover, 
373— indifference  the  effect  of  ig- 
norance, 376— indifference  of  three 
kinds,  377-HUthority  of  reason,  387. 

Rennell,  cited,  147. 

Repreoentative  government,  dialogue 
on,  between  Montesquieu  and 
Franklin,  346. 
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reviewed  ; 

Stiigl.  Mudaroe  de,  titcil,  303.  319. 

cussed,  « 

SItttuary   in   America  and    Europe, 

Tag/or.  John 

sirued,'  It 

^^^^^^H 

ry,  136— Grecian,  ib.  et  leq. 

— eztrava) 

^^^^^^^H 

Sfry,   Mr.   Justice,   his   speech   in 

cimens  of 

Masaachusetts    Convention,    342, 

Tluertch,  hii 

344. 

reviewed, 

Greek    gr 

spirit  of  liwa,  iSI. 

Greci«.« 

Stuart,  the  paipiter,  179. 

pecting  it, 

Saard,  memoirs  of,  by  Gint,  review. 

ThomoMm,, 

cd,  2^6— account  of  liim.  347.  2S4 

drops  the 

eUcq  — rcaurted  to  by  Baron  ;iol- 

Latin,  11. 

bacli,  258  ct  seq.— his   marriage, 

Thtmdike,^ 

259— converwtion  with  Bonaparte 

byhimtttl 

on  Tacitus,  367. 

TiraisKAi.  3 

S-Jx-iienbvg,  biB  heavenly  doctrine  of 

7Vat«/t.   biK 

tlif^new  Jerusalem,   ai   revealed 

19»-8ir   , 

froin  heaven,  reviewed,  89  et  scq 

Lande'i,  1 

— account  of,  ib.— Ids  account  of 

mM-^MO 

his  lint  call  from  Detly,  ib.— cause 

JravtiUr;    t 

90— his  opinions  on  miracles,  91 

ing  ancien 

—developed  no  new  pomt  in  mor- 

nsnt, enchai 

al*,  93— jislancc*  of  bb  supemaJ     Peraiuh  re' 
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If. 

Vlphilaif  Gothic  venion  difCOTered, 
392— the  silver  manuscript^  393* 

Univer^,  project  for  a  national  one 
fallen  asleep,  18— in  Virginia  and 
Mnryland.  20— multitude  of  trus- 
tees, and  salaries  depending  on 
annual  gprants  reprobated,  34> 

Uawy  Jaws  inexpedient,  313. 

V. 

Voitey.  baron  de,  of  Hayti,  account 
of,  113— writings  reriewed  and 
extracts  from  tl^m,  ib.  et  seq. 

Feraxzant,  a  Florentine,  explored 
America  for  the  benefit  of  France, 
3ia 

V*9puccit  Amerigo,  his  Toyaffes.  l*fe, 

'  kc*  bv  Canovmi,  reviewed,  sli^^ 

Sire  bis  name  to  the  new  world 
.  310,  33S*-*his  biogniphers,  S3u 
—account  of,  331— ^whether  lie 
first  discofered  the  continent,  ib. 
et  seq.<— hb  first  royage,  ib.  et 
•eg.  second  voyage,  iS4— third 
voyage^  ib.— fourth  Toyage.  337— 
employed  by  the  king  of  Spain  to 
«e*«idr  at  Seville  to  prepare  charts, 
lie.  338— skill  in  nautical  sc  • 
eoOes,  339— whether  he  first  dis- 
covered  ttie  continent,  3gO»  in 
what  capacity  he  sailed,  333 — his 
companions,  S34!-*vindicated  from 
exaggeration  ^  •  <alsif>ing,  335  et 
■eq.  '  v>i 

Virgil^  the  g^wth  of  his  mind,  5t— 
£neid  compared  with  the  Uen- 
riade,  53. 

ViHtmti^  182— author  of  Museo  Pio- 
Clementino  and  Iconof^phie,  189 
— account  of,  190. 

VoUaire,  private  life  of,  by  Madame 
de  Graffigny,  reviewed,  38  —a 
guest  of  Msulame  du  Chltelet  at 
the  chateau  de  Cirey,  ib.^writes 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  40— oflVndeH 
with  Madame  de  Graffigny,  ib. — 
description  of  his  mode  of  life  at 
Cirey  43  et  »eq.— envious  of  Bouit 
seau,  ib— vexed  by  a  trifling  inci 
dentj  44— connexion  between  him 


and  Madame  du  Ch4telet,  45—- 
writes  upon  the  Newtonian  philo- 
sophy, 46— writes  the  age  of  Louis 
XIY,  lb. — under  the  surveillance 
of  Madame  du  Chltelet,  47 — an- 
ecdotes of,  48,  59 — turned  his  tal* 
ents  to  good  account,  49 — ^Fre- 
ron's  jud^ent  on  his  works,  51 — 
his  Hennadc,  ib. — growth  of  his 
mind  52 — his  trng^ecues,  54^— essay 
on  the  manners  of  difierent  niu 
tions,  ages  of  Louis  XIV  and  XV, 
histories  of  Peter  the  Great  and 

Charles   XT1,    57 ^his  smsller 

works  and  correspondence,  59 — 
debate  in  the  French  Academy 
after  his  death  ib. — his  name  an 
anagram,  ib. — remarks  on  Mou- 
tesquieu,  t52  ■  ■compared  with 
Fontenelle,  354. 

FoMius,  Gerard,  character  of,  313. 

W. 

Wathinftm^  statue  o(  in  North  Car- 
olina, J5. 

Wait$^  Dr.  315. 

fFaverhf,  author  of,  his  management 
of  liis  characters,  55. 

Wtbtter^a  speech  in  Mtssach'usetta 
convention,  343* 

fVett,  179— refused  50,000  dollars 
for  one  of  his  pictures,  ib. 

fVheaiont  440. 

fVhite,  passage  respecting  Mahomet^ 
in  his  Bampton  lectures,  applied 
to  Swedenborg,  109. 

fVhittemori^a  canl  machine,  80. 

WilUamtotCt  history  of  North  Caro* 
lina,  reviewed,  37. 

fVinekelmoHt  his  theory  of  Grecian 
art,  195. 

Y. 

Tttnunfdenf  by  Rev.  J.  W  Rastburn 
sud  hiH  friend,  reviewed,  466--the 
story,  469— character  of  the  work. 
477. 

TeUow  fever,  letter  of  Dr.  Osgood  on> 
rev.eued,  174  et  seq.— causes  as- 
signed by  him»  17o— prevention 
0^177. 


Tre  extensive  slid  elpgint  collection  or  MineralB  left  hj  0h 
late  Benjamin  Uewitt,  M.  D  ami  Prol'easnr  of  Mincralogj',  » 
tlie  university  of  New  Yurk,  isotfered  for  sale  hy  thexdminiNtratril 
of  hia  estate.  It  was  be^un  hv  \m  predecessor,  Arc'iihald  Bratc 
]V1.  D.  who  regardless  uf  trouble  ani!  expense,  gathered  opecimeni 
Irom  all  sourcen  foreign  and  domeHlic.  The  articles  are  sVKteniat- 
icnlly  arranged,  eaxily  anderstood,  and  found  hy  means  or  s  cop!' 
ous  and  exa^'t  c:italo|(ue.  Such  a  rich  and  diversified  cabinrt  oT 
Mineralogy  haa  rarely  if  ever  bi-en  oRVred  to  purchasers  in  this 
country.  It  may  be  inspected  at  the  city  of  Nf-n  York,  bj  appli* 
cation  to  Mr.  James  fi.  Dewilt.  who  wilfat  the  same  time  itxMUt 
the  bill  and  make  kouwa 
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